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PREFACE. 


No  justification  could  be  needed  for  oflfering  to  the  En- 
glish public  a  life  of  Niebuhr,  but  it  seems  necessary  to 
explain  how  far  the  present  work  can  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered as  such. 

It  is  founded  upon  one  entitled  "  Lebensnachrichten 
iiber  Barthold  Greorg  Niebuhr,"  which  is  chiefly  composed 
of  extracts  from  Niebuhr's  letters ;  though  a  short  nar- 
rative, intended  to  explain  these,  and  fill  up  the  chasms 
they  leave  in  his  history,  is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  periods 
into  which  it  is  divided.  The  principal  editor  of  **  Lebens- 
nachrichten" was  Madame  Hensler,  Niebuhr's  sister-in- 
law,  to  whom  most  of  the  letters  are  addressed,  and  who 
thus  states  the  views  with  which  she  performed  her  task : 

.  .  .  .  "  The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  extracts  from  the  letters  form  the  most  important  part 
of  the  work. 

"As  I  have  already  observed,  these  are  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  which  would  be  taken  by  an  editor 
of  Niebuhr's  learned  or  general  correspondence :  such  a 
one  would  have  made  a  very  different  and  a  much  more 
copious  selection,  and  would  probably,  too,  have  followed 
critical  roles  which  were  beside  the  aim  of  .the  present 
work.  This  aim  is  simply  biographical ;  to  communicate 
whatever  can  throw  light  upon  his  natural  capacities  and 
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dispositions,  his  mental  development,  his  studies,  his  mode 
of  thought,  his  views  of  life,  the  State,  art,  and  literature ; 
his  relations  as  a  citizen,  a  friend,  and  a  member  of  the 
domestic  circle ;  his  large  and  profound  sympathies ;  his 
keen  sense  of  the  noble  and  beautiful ;  his  zeal  for  justice 
and  truth ;  and,  not  less,  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  for 
these  too,  neither  ought  nor  needed  to  be  glossed  over. 
Niebuhr  was  not  so  poor  in  great  and  amiable  qualities, 
as  to  require  an  artificial  light,  in  order  to  retain  the  es- 
teem of  those  whose  esteem  he  would  have  valued ;  and 
while  his  letters  contain  many  beautiful  traits  which  a 
regard  to  others  forbids  us  to  publish,  they  contain  nothing 
which  could  have  brought  our  friendship  for  him  and  our 
love  of  truth  into  collision. 

"  Whether  some  of  the  letters  retained  might  not  have 
been  omitted,  and  others  inserted  with  advantage,  is  a 
point  on  which  judgments  will  naturally  differ 

'^  The  greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
any  thing  like  indiscretion  toward  the  living,  or  a  profan- 
ation of  feeling,  which  Niobuhr  would  have  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart.  Perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  this  scruple  has  been  carried  too  far  (for 
instance  in  omitting  expressions  of  affection  in  the  letters 
to  his  betrothed),  and  possibly  too,  some  things  may  un- 
awares have  been  retained,  in  which  one  better  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  may  perceive  allusions  that  escaped 
the  selector." 

I  believe  none  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject, 
will  deny,  that  the  editor  has,  in  the  main,  accomplished 
her  purpose^  and  presented  a  picture  of  Niebuhr  as  a  man, 
and  in  his  private  relations,  which,  in  point  of  complete- 
ness and  fairness,  is  excelled  by  few  biographies ;  but  it 
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is  equally  certain  that  the  acoount  of  his  public  career  is 
very  incomplete,  and  by  no  means  one  that  enables  the 
reader  to  perceive  the  relation  in  which  Nicbuhr  stood  to 
his  times.  The  biographical  notices  in  the  present  work 
are  shorter  than  Madame  Hensler's  narrative  on  which 
they  are  based,  but  they  also  comprise  a  considerable 
amount  of  additional  information,  derived  partly  from 
other  publications,  partly  from  conversation  with  intimate 
friends  of  Niebuhr.*  Several  letters  too  have  been  added, 
throwing  additional  light  on  his  public  life.  Thus,  it  is 
believed,  that  something  has  been  done  toward  supplying 
the  deficiency  alluded  to,  though  far  less  than  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  It  was  hoped  that  much  more  might 
have  been  effected,  but  Niebuhr's  memorials  and  dispatches, 
as  well  as  some  valuable  collections  of  his  letters  (espe- 
cially those  to  Valckenaer  and  many  of  those  to  De  Serro), 
still  remain  inaccessible  to  his  friends. 

Of  the  letters  given  in  the  "  Lebensnachrichten,"  about 
half  have  been  translated.  In  the  selection  of  these  the 
aim  has  been,  while  omitting  those  which  could  be  inter- 
esting only  in  Germany,  and  avoiding  repetition,  where  it 
was  possible,  to  maintain  the  relative  proportions  which 
their  various  topics  assume  in  the  original,  and  thus  to 
reproduce  with  faithfulness,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  por- 
trait there  exhibited.  Those  who  know  the  "  Lebens- 
nachrichten" will  probably  regret  that  none  of  Niebuhr's 
letters  on  learned  subjects  have  been  inserted ;  but  it 
seemed  desirable  to  confine  this  selection  to  those  of 
general  interest,  and  should  the  present  work  meet  with 
a  favorable  reception,  it  is  intended  to  publish,  in  another 

*  Such  information  as  helped  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  letters  has  been 
added  in  notes,  in  cases  where  it  would  have  broken  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
ratiye  if  inserted  in  the  Introductory  Notices. 
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volume,  the  letters  referred  to,  together  with  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  his  smaller  writings. 

In  reading  Niebuhr's  letters,  it  must  be  remembered 
first,  that  they  were  hasty  compositions  addressed  to  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  hence  in  giving  them  to  the 
world,  Madame  Hensler  has  deemed  it  necessary  frequent- 
ly to  omit  single  sentences  or  expressions,  which  explains 
the  somewhat  abrupt  and  obscure  style  of  many  passages  ; 
and  secondly,  with  regard  to  his  political  sentiments,  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  Germany,  to  observe  great  caution 
in  the  publication  of  facts  or  opinions  on  such  subjects ; 
and  therefore  these  letters  give  no  complete  view  of  what 
he  thought  and  felt,  even  on  the  passing  events  of  the 
day :  nevertheless  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  be 
misunderstood  in  England,  and  that  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  political  questions  will  lay  his  words  to 
heart. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  begs  to  express  the  warm- 
est acknowledgments  to  those  friends  of  Niebuhr  who 
have  aided  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  especially  to  His 
Excellency  Chevalier  Bunsen,  without  whose  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  it  would  never  have  been  undertaken, 
and  to  Professor  Loebell,  for  his  "  Letter  on  Niebuhr's 
Character  as  an  Historian,"  and  to  Professors  Brandis  and 
Welcker,  to  the  former  of  whom  it  has  been  indebted  for 
most  of  the  original  information  which  it  contains. 
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CHAPTER  L 

NIEBUHR'S  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH.  FROM  1776  TO  1794. 

Barthold  George  Niebuhr,  the  historian  of  Eome,  was  bom 
at  Copenhagen,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1776.  He  was  the  son 
of  Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  traveler.  His  family,  for  as 
many  generations  as  any  thing  is  known  respecting  it,  had  been 
settled  in  Hadel,  the  northwestern  province  of  Hanover,  where 
they  occupied  a  ranall  freehold  that  had  descended  from  father 
to  son. 

Carsten  Niebuhr,  being  a  younger  son,  had  not  inherited  the 
family  ^rmstead,  and  as  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge  prompted 
him  to  seek  some  occupation  which  would  afibrd  more  scope  for 
its  gratificaticMi  than  the  agricultural  operations  that  filled  up 
the  life  of  the  peasants  around  him,  he  determined  to  become  a 
land-surveyor.  For  this  purpose  he  appUed  the  small  capital 
which  his  father  had  left  him,  to  his  support  while  studying 
under  private  tutors  at  Hamburgh,  where  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  learned  education,  and  afterward  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  When  in  1757,  the  Banish  government  resolved 
to  send  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  East,  Niebuhr  was  rec- 
ommended by  his  tutor.  Professor  Kastner,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  mathematicians  of  that  day,  to  Count  Bern- 
Btorfi)  who  had  applied  to  him  for  a  person  competent  to  conduct 
the  geographical  portion  of  the  researches.  Afler  two  years  spent 
in  preparatory  studies,  he  received  the  rank  of  a  heutenant  in 
the  engineers,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1760,  set  out  on  his  travels 
with  four  companions,  who  each  undertook  a  separate  department 
of  scientifio  research. 

The  difficulties  and  privations  of  the  journey  through  Arabia, 
in  1763,  proved  so  excessive  that  all  Niebuhr's  fellow-travelers 
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sank  under  them  'within  a  year,  and  he  was  led  to  pursue  the 
journey  alone.  He  not  only  resolved  to  do  so,  hut  endeavored 
to  supply,  as  far  as  he  was  qualified,  the  place  of  his  fellow-dis- 
coverers. 

From  this  journey  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1767,  after 
an  ahsence  of  six  years.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  revising 
his  journals,  and  those  of  his  fellow-traveler  Forskaal,  for  pubh- 
cation. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking  a  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  orphan  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Though 
he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  this  was  the  first  love  he  had 
ever  experienced,  and  its  sincerity  and  depth  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fact  of  his  abandoning  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for 
his  future  life,  and,  instead  of  continuing  the  adventurous  career 
which  till  then  had  alone  possessed  any  charms  for  him,  resolv- 
ing to  settle  down  quietly  in  Copenhagen.  He  married  in  1773, 
and  had  two  children  by  his  wife — a  daughter,  Christiana,  born 
Jn  1774,  and  his  son  Barthold. 

His  position  in  Copenhagen  became  far  less  agreeable  afler  the 
fall  of  his  patron.  Count  Bemstorff,  to  whom  he  was  personally 
much  attached,  and  at  length  he  requested  his  discharge  from 
the  military  service,  and  an  appointment  of  a  civil  nature  in 
Holstein.  He  was  accordingly  made  secretary*  to  the  province 
of  South  Dithmarsh,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Meldorf,  its 
chief  town,  in  1778. 

The  province  of  Dithmarsh,  formerly  a  republic,  and  celebrated 
for  its  defense  of  its  freedom,  still  retained  certain  privileges,  and 
a  free  and  independent  communal  constitution  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  inhabitants  were  of  the  same  Frisian  race  as  those  of  Carsten, 
Niebuhr's  native  province ;  were  a  free  peasantry  like  them,  each 
man  occupying  and  cultivating  his  own  little  freehold,  and  pos- 
sessed the  industry,  frugality,  and  sturdy  independence  which 
usually  characterize  their  order.  The  circumstance  that  his 
childhood  and  youth  were  passed  among  such  a  population,  prob- 
ably contributed  to  the  strong  interest  and  sympathy  with  which 
Niebuhr  always  regarded  this  class.  Frequent  references  occinr 
in  his  letters  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  these  districts,  and  his 
practical  acquaintance  with  them  was  often  brought  to  bear  upon 

*  Land-ichreiber. 
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his  researches  into  the  political  and  civil  organization  of  other 
countries,  ancient  as  well  as  modem. 

The  external  features  of  the  country  were  not  at  all  pictur- 
esque. Marshes  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface, 
which  was  neither  diversified  hy  trees  nor  rising  ground.  Mel- 
dorf  itself  was  a  little  antiquated  country  town,  that  had  for- 
merly heen  of  much  greater  importance  as  the  capital  of  the  re- 
puhlic,  but  had  sunk  into  decay  through  the  ravages  occasioned 
by  repeated  sieges ;  and  its  remoteness  irom  any  high  road  pre- 
vented an  influx  of  trade,  which  might  have  revived  its  pros- 
perity.  Many  of  the  old-fashioned  houses  were  now  unoccupied, 
and  the  quiet  of  the  place  was  rarely  broken  by  the  carriage- 
wheels  of  a  passing  traveler,  for  it  had  no  visitors  but  such  as 
were  dra^ni  thither  by  some  personal  interest. 

The  want  of  any  natural  beauty  in  the  scene  of  his  early 
life  rendered  Niebuhr  long  insensible  to  impressions  from  this 
source.  Thus,  writing  from  Edinburgh  in  1798,  he  says,  that 
Nature  has  denied  him  the  taste  for  picturesque  scenery,  but 
given  him  instead  a  perception  of  the  sublime.  In  later  years, 
however,  he  was  keenly  sensible  to  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 
landscape. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  Meldorf  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, an  unfavorable  position  for  Carsten  Niebuhr,  whose  pre- 
vious life  had  been  passed,  almost  ever  since  he  had  been  grown 
up,  in  the  excitement  of  traveling  through  previously  unexplored 
eastern  regions,  or  amidst  the  society  of  the  scholars  and  states- 
men of  Copenhagen.  The  fame  of  the  celebrated  traveler  oc- 
casionally attracted  a  stranger,  and  many  friends  came  to  visit 
him ;  but  sometimes  for  months  together  he  saw  no  one  beside 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town.  Of  these  the  clergy  and  offi- 
cials of  the  place  formed  the  circle  with  which  the  family  as- 
sociated. Among  them  there  were  few — and  for  a  long  while 
perhaps  none — who  had  any  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits  except 
so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  their  peculiar  vocation.  Car- 
sten Niebuhr,  however,  employed  himself  in  a  most  conscientious 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  occupied  his  spare  hours 
in  building  himself  a  house  and  laying  out  a  garden,  from  which 
he  then  scarcely  expected  he  should  live  to  gather  the  fruit,  but 
most  of  whose  trees  he  long  survived.  Moreover,  though  accus- 
tomed to  mix  with  the  highest  classes,  he  had  never  lost  his  fel- 
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low  feeling  "with  the  peasantry  to  whom  he  belonged  by  birth, 
and  when  among  his  relations,  whom  he  loved  to  visit,  he  could 
completely  accommodate  himself  to  their  habits  and  enter  into 
their  modes  of  thinking.  His  son  says  of  him,  "  He  was  and  re- 
mained throughout  his  life  a  genuine  peasant ;  with  all  the  vir- 
tues and  also  the  little  faihngs  of  his  order.  He  was  certainly 
self-willed  and  obstinate ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  talk  him 
out  of  any  idea  he  had  once  taken  up.  This  held  good,  too,  of 
his  favorable  or  unfavorable  prepossessions  with  regard  to  persons. 
His  character  was  perfectly  irreproachable,  and  his  morals  ex- 
tremely strict  and  pure.  He  was  in  all  relations  of  life  unexact- 
ing  and  self-sacrificing." 

Of  Niebuhr's  mother  there  exist  very  few  notices.  From  the 
circle  in  which  she  was  brought  up,  she  was,  in  all  probability,  a 
woman  of  education  and  refinement.  She  is  described  as  having 
been  of  a  nervous,  sensitive  temperament,  probably  in  great  meas- 
ure the  effect  of  her  very  delicate  health  ;  as  excitable  and  warm- 
tempered,  but  at  the  same  time  easily  pacified,  affectionate,  and 
tender.  Her  son  is  said  to  have  resembled  her  much  in  person 
as  well  as  in  character. 

An  unmarried  sister  lived  with  her,  with  whom  she  usually 
spoke  Danish,  so  that  the  children  Icamt  both  that  and  German 
as  their  native  languages. 

The  parents,  especially  the  father,  seem  to  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  training  and  education  of  their  children  with,  an  at- 
tention rarely  seen ;  but  the  frequent  indisposition  of  Madame 
Niebuhr,  with  whom  the  air  of  the  marshes  did  not  agree,  and 
his  own  ill-health,  occasioned  many  interruptions  to  the  otherwise 
happy  tenor  of  her  son's  childhood.  The  boy  had  been  very  strong 
up  to  his  fifth  year,  but  he  then  had  a  dangerous  attack  of  ague, 
which  seemed  quite  to  alter  his  constitution,  for  it  became  and  re- 
mained through  life  very  irritable,  and  highly  susceptible  both  to. 
mental  and  atmospheric  influences.  He  had  also  several  severe  ill- 
nesses and  accidents  in  his  childhood.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  bite 
from  a  dog,  which  obliged  him  to  submit  to  very  painful  treat- 
ment ;  and  all  these  circumstances  contributed  to  increase  his  con- 
stitutional nervousness  and  timidity.  Indisposition  often  rendered 
it  needful  for  him  to  be  kept  within  doors,  and  his  mother's  anxiety, 
which  was  heightened  by  her  own  delicate  health,  often  unnec- 
essarily prolonged  these  periods  of  privation  from  air  and  exercise. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  he  and  his  sister  led  a  very  merry  life, 
romping  about  with  their  playfellows  in  a  spacious  house,  or  in 
large  court-yards  and  gardens.  When  Niebuhr  was  about  five 
years  old,  he  took  great  delight  in  watching  the  erection  of  his 
father's  house  A.t  Meldorf.  The  elder  Niebuhr  was  his  own  arch- 
itect, and  the  child  soon  learnt  to  draw  plans  by  watching  his 
father  at  work,  and  asking  him  questions ;  he  was  constantly  at 
his  side  during  the  progress  of  the  building,  and  long  afterward  re- 
tained an  intelligent  recollection  of  the  proceedings  of  the  work- 
men. His  father  was  never  weary  of  providing  occupations  and 
entertainments  for  his  children.  He  had  a  skittle-ground  made 
in  the  large  court-yard,  and  in  the  winter  a  Russian  mountain 
was  put  up  in  the  garden.  A  very  considerable  collection  of  seals 
and  coins  was  made  for  them,  from  which  on  Sundays  they  were 
allowed,  as  a  treat,  to  take  casts,  and  they  eagerly  studied  her- 
aldry in  connection  with  these.  The  father  even  applied  to  sev- 
eral of  his  learned  friends  in  Copenhagen  for  specimens  to  enrieh 
this  collection.  He  was  not  less  willing  to  devote  his  own  time 
to  their  pleasure.  In  summer  he  would  help  his  son  to  build 
fortifications  in  the  garden  according  to  the  rules  of  military  art, 
which  he  afterward  taught  the  boy  and  his  companions  to  at- 
tack and  defend,  likewise  according  to  rule.  In  winter  he  often 
used  to  collect  other  children  at  his  house  in  the  evenings,  and 
then  set  them  to  dance  while  he  played  for  them  on  the  violin. 
The  Christmas  festivities  were  seasons  of  unbounded  enjoyment 
to  Niebuhr  in  his  childish  years.  He  thus  describes  his  blissful 
feelings,  as  a  child  at  this  festival,  in  a  letter  dated  Copenhagen, 
December  30th,  1797  : — "  I  had  the  evening  at  liberty.  I  lock- 
ed myself  up  in  my  own  room,  and  luxuriated  in  the  recollections 
of  my  departed  childhood,  whose  best  and  sweetest  pleasure  was 
my  intense  happiness  at  these  Christmas  festivals.  I  was  of  a 
grateful  disposition ;  a  little  thing  would  make  me  as  happy  as  a 
prince,  and  I  was  not  iU-behaved  in  my  glee,  which  is  as  natural 
to  numy  children  as  elation  in  prosperity  is  to  grown-up  people. 
A  many-colored  tissue  of  bright  memories  floats  over  to  me  from 
those  times,  of  which  the  most  distinct  images  aro  connected  with 
my  eighth  year.  But  with  all  of  them  thero  is  associated  a  pecu- 
liar charm  of  eager  outstrotched  expectation  and  dazzling  sur- 
prise, succeeded  by  a  vehement  feeling  of  delight,  occupation,  and 
gratitude.    Happy  is  he  who  begins  anew  to  recall  with  joy  those 
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scenes  which  he  once  fancied  barren  of  interest,  and  afterward 
was  obliged  to  rouse  himself  by  reflection  to  prize,  and  contem- 
plated with  mournful  feeling,  as  not  only  lost  to  him,  but  dead 
even  in  memory." 

With  such  an  education,  it  was  natural  that  the  children 
should  grow  up  good  and  intelligent,  but  the  boy  early  gave  indi- 
cations of  his  extraordinary  talents.  His  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  seems  to  have  begun  in  his  fourth  or 
fiflh  year,  with  his  sister,  under  a  tutor.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  quickness,  ready  apprehension,  and  sure  retention 
of  what  he  learned,  and,  according  to  his  sister's  account,  he  soon 
got  before  her.  He  had  always  flnished  the  tasks  that  were  set 
them  sooner  than  she  had,  and  then  would  roguishly  dance  round 
her,  singing 

"  Rest  if  iweet  when  work  ii  done." 

Niebuhr  says,  in  his  Life  of  his  father,  ''  He  instructed  both  of 
us  in  geography,  and  used  to  relate  stories  to  us  from  history  ;  he 
taught  me  English  and  French — at  all  events  much  better  than 
I  could  have  learnt  them  from  any  instructor  the  place  aflbrded, 
and  also  a  Uttle  mathematics,  in  which  he  would  have  gone 
further  had  he  not  been  discouraged  by  the  want  of  liking  and 
talent  in  myself.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  grew  weary  of 
teaching,  whenever  he  found  any  want  of  seriousness  and  interest 
in  his  pupils,  for  he  never  could  understand  how  it  was  possible 
that  they  should  find  a  difficulty  in  receiving,  with  delight  and 
attention,  any  kind  of  instruction  whatever,  as  he  himself  had 
always  done." 

These  instructions  must  have  commenced  early,  for  in  Decem- 
ber, 1782,  when  Niebuhr  was  six  years  old,  his  father  writes  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Eckhardt,  "  Barthold  has  begim  to-day  to 
learn  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  write  Ger- 
man in  Greek  characters."  Somewhat  later,  writing  to  the 
same  individual,  he  says,  "  He  studied  the  Greek  alphabet  only 
for  a  single  day,  and  had  no  further  trouble  with  it ;  he  did  it 
with  very  little  help  from  me.  The  boy  gets  on  wonderfully. 
Boje  says  he  does  not  know  his  equal;  but  he  requires  to  be 
managed  in  a  pecidiar  way.  May  God  preserve  our  lives,  and 
give  us  grace  to  guide  him  aright !  Oh,  if  he  could  but  leam  to 
control  the  warmth  of  his  temper ;  I  believe  I  might  say  his 
pride.     He  is  no  longer  so  passionate  with  his  sister;  but  if  he 
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ttnmbleg  in  the  least  in  repeating  his  lessons,  or  if  his  scribblings 
are  alluded  to,  he  fires  up  instantly.  He  can  not  bear  to  be 
praised  for  them,  because  he  believes  that  he  does  not  deserve  it. 
In  short,  I  repeat  it,  he  is  proud  ;  he  wants  to  know  every  thing, 
and  is  angry  if  he  does  not  know  it.  May  the  Almighty  guide 
and  direct  him !"  Then  he  continues,  "  My  wife  complains  that 
I  find  fiiult  with  Barthold  imnecessarily.  I  did  not  mean  to  do 
so.  He  is  an  extraordinarily  good  little  fellow,  but  he  must  be 
managed  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  I  pray  God  to  give  me 
wisdom  and  patience  to  educate  him  properly.'' 

The  Boje  mentioned  in  this  letter,  was  the  editor  of  the 
*'  Deutsches  Museum,*'  one  of  the  earliest  literary  periodicals,  not 
exclusively  learned  in  its  character,  that  appeared  in  Germany. 
He  thus  stood  in  connection  with  most  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
day,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  high  intellect  and  taste.  He  had 
been  appointed  prefect  of  the  province  in  1781,  and  his  settle- 
ment in  Meldorf  had  an  important  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
Niebuhrs.  His  society,  and  that  of  his  wife,  afforded  the  elder 
Niebuhrs,  with  whom  they  became  very  intimate,  that  unre- 
served intercourse  with  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  people 
which  they  had  previously  missed  at  Meldorf,  and  Boje's  large 
circle  of  friends  imparted  variety  to  their  social  life.  The  boy 
gained  stiU  more  firom  these  firiends.  He  was  allowed  free  access 
to  Boje's  extensive  library,  which  was  particularly  rich  in  En- 
glish and  French  as  well  as  German  books,  and  gained  thus  much 
information  which  he  could  not  have  acquired  elsewhere.  But 
most  of  all,  Boje's  esthetic  and  poetical  turn  of  mind  awakened 
in  the  child  similar  impulses,  which  would  probably  have  other- 
wise remained  dormant,  as  his  father's  cast  of  thought  was  essen- 
tially prosaic,  and  his  method  of  education  intentionally  calcular 
ted  to  repress  the  imagination  and  to  exercise  the  other  faculties. 
How  keenly  aHve  he  was  to  poetical  impressions  appears  from  a 
letter  of  Boje's,  written  in  1763 :  "  This  reminds  me  of  httle  Nie- 
buhr.  His  docility,  his  industry  and  his  devoted  love  for  me,  pro- 
cure me  many  a  pleasant  hour.  A  short  time  back,  I  was  read- 
ing *  Macbeth'  aloud  to  his  parents  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him,  till  I  saw  what  an  impression  it  made  upon  him.  Then  I 
tried  to  render  it  all  intelligible  to  him,  and  even  explained  to 
him  how  the  witches  were  only  poetical  beings.  When  I  was 
gone,  he  sat  down  (he  is  not  yet  seven  years  old),  and  wrote  it 
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all  out  on  seven  shoets  of  paper,  \nthout  omitting  one  important 
point,  and  certainly  without  any  expectation  of  receiving  praise 
for  it;  for,  when  his  father  asked  to  see  what  he  had  written, 
and  showed  it  to  me,  he  cried  for  fear  he  had  not  done  it  well. 
Since  then  he  writes  down  every  thing  of  importance  that  he 
hears  from  his  father  or  me.  We  seldom  praise  him,  but  just 
quietly  tell  him  where  he  has  made  any  mistake,  and  he  avoids 
the  fault  for  the  future.'* 

The  child's  character  early  exhibited  a  rare  union  of  the  facul- 
ty of  poetical  insight  with  that  of  accmrate  practical  observation. 
The  amusements  he  contrived  for  himself  afibrd  an  illustration  of 
this.  During  the  periods  of  his  confinement  to  the  house,  before 
he  was  old  enough  to  have  any  paper  given  him,  he  covered 
with  his  writings  and  drawings,  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  sev- 
eral copies  of  Forskaal's  works,  which  were  used  in  the  house  as 
waste  paper.  Then  ho  made  copy-books  for  himself,  in  which 
he  wrote  essays,  mostly  on  political  subjects.  He  had  an  imagin- 
ary empire  called  Low-England,  of  which  he  drew  maps,  and 
he  promulgated  laws,  waged  wars,  and  made  treaties  of  peace 
there.  His  father  was  pleased  that  ho  should  occupy  himself 
with  amusements  of  this  kind,  and  his  sister  took  an  active  part 
in  them.  There  still  exist  among  his  papers,  many  of  his  child- 
ish productions ;  among  others,  translations  and  interpretations  of 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  poetical  paraphrases  from  the 
classics,  sketches  of  little  poems,  a  translation  of  Poncet's  Travels 
in  Ethiopia,  an  historical  and  geographical  description  of  Africa, 
written  in  1787  (the  two  last  were  undertaken  as  presents  to  his 
fiither  on  his  birthday),  and  many  other  things  mostly  written 
during  these  years.  His  father  probably  in  one  way  indirectly 
assisted  these  imaginative  tendencies  by  his  habit  of  relating  his 
travels  to  him. 

"  I  well  remember,"  says  Niebuhr,  in  the  Life  of  his  father, 
"  how  he  used  to  tell  me  stories  in  my  childhood  about  the  East, 
and  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  particularly  in  the  evening, 
just  before  bed-time  he  would  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  feed  my 
imagination  with  these  instead  of  fairy  tales.  The  history  of  Mo- 
hammed, of  the  early  Caliphs— especially  of  Omar  and  Ali,  for 
whom  he  had  the  deepest  reverence — of  the  conquests  and  spread 
of  Islamism,  and  the  virtues  of  the  heroes  of  the  new  faith,  with 
the  history  of  the  Turks,  were  early  imprinted  on  my  memory  in 
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the  most  lively  eolors ;  nay,  works  on  these  snbjeots  were  among 
the  first  books  put  into  my  hands. 

"  I  remember  too,  how,  one  Christmas  Eve,  when  I  must  have 
been  in  my  tenth  year,  he  heightened  the  delights  of  the  festival, 
by  taking  out  of  the  almost  magnificent  chest  which  held  his 
manuscripts,  and  was  revered  by  the  children  and  all  the  house* 
hold,  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  volumes  which  contained 
the  information  he  had  collected  in  Africa,  and  reading  them 
with  me.  He  had  taught  me  to  draw  maps,  and  now,  encour- 
aged and  assisted  by  him,  I  soon  produced  maps  of  Habbesch  and 
Sudan 

"  He  entered  with  the  utmost  indulgence  and  sympathy  into  my 
half  old-fashioned,  half  childish  ideas ;  helped  me  in  the  details 
of  my  castles  in  the  air ;  conversed  with  me  on  all  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and  strove  to  give  me  clear  conceptions  of  whatever 
subjects  we  talked  upon — among  other  things,  of  fortifications, 
by  encouraging  me  to  measure  out  and  excavate  polygons  under 
his  eye,  and  with  books  and  plans  at  hand.'* 

From  a  letter  of  his  father's,  it  appears  that  Niebuhr  was  able 
to  read  any  English  books  without  help  when  only  in  his  eighth 
year.  Somewhat  later,  Madame  Bojc,  who  was  an  admirable 
French  scholar,  kindly  undertook  to  teach  him  that  language, 
which  he  had  begun  with  his  father.  The  death  of  this  lady, 
in  1786,  was  the  child's  first  experience  of  heart-sorrow.  Afler 
the  funeral  his  mother  found  him  in  the  garden,  rolling  on  the 
grass  almost  wild  with  grief,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
recovered  his  spirits.  This  had  the  effect  of  turning  his  atten- 
tion still  more  exclusively  to  the  serious  occupations  to  which  he 
had  been  previously  inclined,  and  in  consequence  his  progress 
was  more  rapid  than  ever. 

In  his  eighth  or  ninth  year  he  had  begun  to  receive  private 
lessons,  principally  in  the  classics,  from  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Gymnasiimi.  As  the  [instruction  hi  the  ower  classes  of  the  school 
was  defective,  his  father  wished  to  keep  him  at  home  till  he  could 
at  once  enter  the  highest  class.  The  master,  however,  was  so 
deficient  both  in  abilities  and  attainments,  that  his  incapacity 
could  not  escape  the  boy,  and  with  a  child's  love  of  mischief  he 
used  to  tease  him  by  learning  his  task  within  the  appointed  time, 
in  order  to  oblige  the  tutor  to  read  further  than  his  preparation 
reached,  when  their  respective  positions  'were  almost  reversed, 
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the  boy  asfiuming  the  character  of  a  teacher,  while  the  maifcsr 

had  to  sit  by  his  side  as  a  learner. 

This  state  of  aflairs  must  have  had  a  very  injurious  influence 
on  the  boy's  character,  as  well  as  on  the  progress  of  his  educa- 
tion, had  not  its  eflects  on  the  one  hand  been  neutralized  by  his 
unbounded  desire  of  knowledge  and  remarkable  abihties,  and  on 
the  other  by  his  good  and  aflectionate  disposition.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  that  he  should  have  made  such  extraordinary 
progress  in  spite  of  it,  and  still  more  so  tliat  it  should  never  have 
caused  his  industry  to  flag.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  his  father 
assisted  him  in  his  Latin,  and  read  Cssar's  Commentaries  with 
him,  in  which  he,  very  characteristically,  paid  much  more  atten- 
tion to  the  geography  than  to  the  grammar. 

It  is  mentioned  that  from  about  this  time  the  young  Niebuhr 
chared  the  warm  interest  in  literature  wliich  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  eagerly  wel- 
comed the  appearance  of  any  new  work  from  the  pens  of  Klop- 
Btock,  Lessing,  and  Goethe.  But  that  interest  in  politics,  which 
became  the  master-spring  of  his  life,  was  first  awakened  at  about 
.  the  age  of  eleven.  It  is  said  that  when  the  war  with  Turkey 
broke  out  in  the  year  1787,  it  so  strongly  excited  the  child's 
mind,  that  he  not  only  talked  of  it  in  his  sleep  at  night,  but  fan- 
cied himself  in  his  dreams  reading  the  newspapers  and  repeating 
the  intelligence  they  contained  about  the  war ;  and  his  ideas  on 
these  subjects  were  so  well  arranged,  and  founded  on  so  acciurate 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  situation  of  the  towns,  that 
the  realization  of  his  nightly  anticipations  generally  appeared  in 
the  journals  a  short  time  afterward.  Of  course  this  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  miraculous  gift  of  prophecy  in  the  boy, 
but  only  as  showing  -v^dth  what  distinctness  all  that  he  heard 
transferred  itself  to  his  imagination,  and  how  capable  his  under- 
standing was  of  combining  the  ideas  he  had  received  in  their 
true  relation  to  each  other.  Partly  through  liis  father's  narra- 
tives, partly  through  his  own  geographical  studies,  those  regions 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  province.  He  had  studied 
the  nations  inhabiting  them,  and  their  mode  of  warfare,  in  his- 
tory and  the  accounts  of  travelers,  and  had  taken  great  pains  to 
gain  accurate  conceptions  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
various  commanders  in  the  war,  from  the  journals  and  other 
sources  of  information.     There  are  still  extant  some  letters  which 
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he  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  uncle  Eckhardt,  containing  the 
grounds  and  proofs  of  his  prodictions. 

This  faculty  of  divination  exhibited  itself  again  during  the 
early  part  of  the  French  Revolution ;  when  in  several  instances 
he  not  only  anticipated  the  course  of  events  with  reference  to  the 
:  progress  of  the  war,  but  also  the  direction  which  popular  move- 
ments would  take,  the  plans  and  objects  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  and  the  results  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  various 
parties,  with  so  much  correctness  and  precision  as  to  excite  the 
astonishment  even  of  the  eminent  statesman  Count  P.  A.  Bem- 
storff,  that  such  a  merc  youth  should  have  so  just  and  acute  an 
appreciation  of  men  and  events.  With  equal  correctness  and  cer- 
tainty did  he  guess  the  plans  of  the  commanders  during  the  war, 
from  the  marches  and  position  of  the  armies,  in  which  his  exact 
and  detailed  geographical  knowledge  served  as  a  guide  to  his 
judgment.  He  retained  this  faculty  to  a  considerable  extent 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  but  he  possessed  it  in  a  higher  degree 
in  his  earher  years,  when  he  could  concentrate  the  whole  power 
of  his  mind  on  impressions  of  this  kind. 

From  the  time  when  the  Turkish  war  broke  out,  therefore,  his 
attention  was  fixed  upon  historical  events.  But  the  disturbances 
in  the  Netherlands  in  the  Emperor  Joseph's  time,  excited  in  him 
a  stiU  stronger  interest  than  the  Turkish  war,  and  it  was  height- 
ened by  his  acquaintance  with  a  fugitive  named  De  la  Yida,  who 
took  up  his  residence  in  Meldorf 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  many  friends  of  Boje's  and 
Niebuhr's  came  to  visit  them  from  Copenhagen  and  Germany ; 
several  foreigners  also  came  to  Meldorf  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  two  authors.  But  the  friend  who  had  the  most  important 
influence  on  Niebuhr's  studies  was  the  weU  known  poet  Voss,* 
who  had  married  Boje's  sister. 

During  the  frequent  visits  made  to  their  brother  by  Voss  and 
his  wife,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  him  and  Niebuhr,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  death.  Voss  soon  discovered  the  wonder- 
ful talents  of  the  boy,  won  his  attachment  by  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and  assisted  him  with  advice  and  guidance  in  his  classical 
studies.  He  found  his  reward  in  the  boy's  afieotionate  reverence 
for  him,  and  adherence  to  his  counsels. 

In  the  conversations  which  took  place  among  these  friends  and 

*  The  tninilator  of  Homer,  author  of  **  Luiie,"  dec. 
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foreigneTB  during  their  visits  to  Holstein,  the  boy,  then  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  frequently  called  to  take  part,  and  not 
seldom  information  was  asked  of  him  regarding  geographical, 
statistical,  historical  and  other  subjects,  and  given  in  a  mamier 
which  excited  their  astonishment.  His  father  used  often  to  talk 
of  this  with  great  pleasure  in  later  years,  when  his  darling  sou 
had  become  his  joy  and  pride.  His  statistical  knowledge  was 
even  then  extraordinary ;  he  was  frequently  assiduously  engaged 
in  subjects  of  this  nature,  such  for  instance  as  working  out  lists  of 
mortality. 

All  this  would  no  doubt  have  rendered  him  vain  or  proud,  but 
that  his  simple  education  in  strict  principles  of  obedience,  the 
example  of  his  father,  and  frequent  expressions  of  his  mother 
showing  how  little  she  valued  such  things,  proved  a  suflicieut 
counterpoise.  Against  vanity  he  was  moreover  protected  by  an 
instinctive  love  of  completeness  in  knowledge,  and  a  repugnance 
to  all  merely  supcrficiiil  brilliancy.  Pride  might  have  proved  a 
more  dangerous  enemy,  as  he  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  his 
own  superiority,  had  not  his  generous  and  loving  spirit  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  every  genuine  manifestation  of  humanity,  and 
taught  him  to  look  up  with  deep  humility  and  admiration  to  those 
great  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  whom  he  regarded  as 
heroes  in  thought  and  action. 

In  later  years  he  was  indeed  conscious  of  his  own  value,  and 
felt  deeply  hurt,  when  he  thought  himself  not  appreciated,  or 
treated  with  intentional  neglect,  but  he  never  over-estinmted  him- 
self;  in  his  letters  we  find  frequent  and  touching  proofs  to  the 
contrary.  He  displayed  much  magnanimity  in  his  readiness  to 
recognize  eminent  qualities  and  merits,  even  when  they  might 
come  into  collision  with'  his  own  claims.  No  trace  of  envy,  nor 
the  slightest  disposition  to  detraction,  could  ever  be  perceived  in 
him.  He  inherited  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  father, 
integrity  and  truthfulness— qualities  that  were  so  inherent  in 
Carsten  Niebuhr,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  even  to 
feel  tempted  to  transgress  their  laws.  Hence  dishonesty  and  un- 
truthfulness, with  the  vain  love  of  display  so  oflen  combined  with 
them,  were  of  all  faults  those  which  Niebuhr  most  detested. 

Little  variation  occurred  in  his  life  during  three  years,  beyond 
the  incidents  already  mentioned.  Materials  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  were  not  wanting  to  liim.     Travels,  especially  in  the 
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other  quarten  of  the  world,  were  at  all  tunes  his  father's  favorite 
reading,  and  of  lighter  literature  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  constant 
supply  &om  Boje,  whose  library  was  libendly  stocked  with  worioi 
of  this  class. 

He  was  now  entering  on  his  thirteenth  year,  and  his  father, 
feeling  that  the  desultory  instruction  he  had  hitherto  received  was 
insufficient  for  him,  determined  on  sending  him  to  the  Gymnasium 
at  Meldorf,  a  step  which  appears  to  have  been  in  accordance  with 
the  boy's  own  inclinations.  In  a  letter  dated  November,  1788, 
Garsten  Niebuhr  says :  *'  Barthold  has  not  troubled  his  head  so 
much  about  the  Turks  and  the  Emperor  for  some  time  past,  but 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  highest  class  at  Easter,  and  is 
therefore  busily  engaged  with  the  history  of  literature.  He  revels 
so  in  the  Latin  authors  that  I  am  almost  obliged  to  restrain  his 
ardor."  He  was  not  however  exclusively  absorbed  in  books,  as, 
from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  mother's  letters  written  about  this 
time,  it  appears  that  he  was  of  great  service  to  his  father,  during 
the  autumn,  in  the  financial  calculations  connected  with  the  col- 
lection of  extensive  state  revenues  in  South  Bithmarsh.  At 
Easter,  1789,  Niebuhr  entered  the  school,  where  he  fi>und  him- 
self at  once  by  far  the  youngest,  and  considerably  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  his  class.  In  spite  of  this  he  was  a  favorite  with  his 
schoolfellows,  a  sure  proof  that  he  did  not  presume  on  his  superior 
knowledge  in  his  behavior  toward  them.  He  remained,  however, 
at  school  only  till  the  Michaelmas  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
Principal,  Dr.  Jager,  found  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  his  at- 
tendance, on  the  departure  of  most  of  the  seniors,  and  the  entrance 
of  a  much  younger  and  less  advanced  set  of  boys  into  the  highest 
class.  Dr.  Jager  offered,  however,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice, 
to  give  him  an  hour's  private  lesson  every  day,  which,  he  said, 
considering  Niebuhr's  attainments  and  industry,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  him  properly  for  the  university. 

This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  daily  lesson  was  con- 
tinued till  Easter,  1794.  Dr.  Jager  read  with  him  the  more 
difficult  passages  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  gave  him 
hints  which  enabled  him  to  read  them  by  himself,  to  study  gram- 
mar and  Greek  composition,  and  to  exercise  himself  in  Latin 
composition. 

Other  branches  of  knowledge  he  pursued  by  himself,  except 
that  his  father  occasionally  assisted  him  in  mathematics.     There 
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still  exist  plans  of  his  daily  studiiBs,  written  at  this  time,  which 
evince  his  extraordinary  industry.  More  than  half  of  each  day 
he  devoted  to  hard  work,  some  hours  to  general  reading,  and  a 
very  short  time  to  recreation  and  social  pleasures.  Yet  in  later 
life  he  often  accused  himself  of  indolence.  The  only  ground  ho 
could  have  for  this  complaint  was,  that  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
rather  under  the  guidance  of  inclination,  than  with  reference  to 
any  definite  ohject,  and  hence  those  suhjects,  which  from  heing 
less  attractive  to  him  cost  him  the  most  efibrt,  were  placed  in  the 
hackground.  He  certainly  suffered  at  this  time  from  the  want  of 
any  competent  guide.  He  read  largely,  and  collected  an  immense 
amount  of  information,  more  indeed  than  he  was  able  to  digest 
properly,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  teach  him  how  to  sys- 
tematize his  hoards  of  knowledge.  He  afterward  became  aware 
of  this,  and  was  often  much  depressed  by  perceiving  the  confusion 
of  ideas  that  resulted  from  it,  particularly  during  the  period  from 
1796  to  1798.  When,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  he  found 
himself  wandering  involuntarily  from  the  direct  course  in  the 
studies  he  had  undertaken,  and  perceived  how  much  this  habit 
of  mind  precluded  his  reaping  due  results  from  his  labors,  he  com- 
plained with  great  bitterness  of  his  self-incurred  deficiency  in 
energy  and  strength  of  will. 

In  1791  he  was  confirmed  by  a  clergyman  of  Meldoif,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  family. 

The  French  revolution,  which  broke  out  about  this  time»  ex- 
cited a  strong  interest  in  him  from  its  conmiencemcnt.  Its  effect 
on  his  mind  difiered,  however,  from  the  impression  it  produced  on 
most  of  the  young,  and  many  of  the  elder  persons  of  that  day, 
who  saw  in  it  the  promise  of  an  era  of  glorious  liberty,  and  many 
of  whom  carried  their  enthusiasm  to  such  a  height,  as  to  view 
the  most  horrible  excesses,  simply  as  deplorable  but  inevitable 
steps  in  the  transition  to  a  higher  development  of  the  human 
race.  Hence  arose  a  universal  agitation,  which  brought  forth 
many  melancholy  results  in  the  schisms  that  took  place  between 
men  of  different  views,  the  arrogant  tone  of  triumph  which  the 
enthusiasts  assumed  in  their  speeches  and  writings  toward  those 
whom  they  deemed  the  unenlightened  and  timorous  men  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  the  divisions  that  ensued  among  friends  and 
famiUes.  Niebuhr  had  studied  history  with  an  earnestness  and 
thoughtfulness  imusual  at  his  age,  and  early  recognized  the  work- 
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inga  and  tendenciea  of  the  democratic  moTementi.  The  horron 
of  anarchy  and  popular  tyranny,  which  that  revolution  exhibited 
with  inch  fearful  diitinctneas,  filled  him  Tvith  deep  boitow,  and 
anxious  niiBgivingt  for  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  wotld.  He  rev- 
erenced liberty,  when  obtained  through  self-sacrifice  and  peraevei^ 
ing  eSbrt  in  conformity  with  the  law  ;  and  thus,  in  later  life,  fae 
chenshed  a  great  lespect  for  the  Homan  plebeiana,  wlio  had  con- 
quered their  rights  and  their  constitution  by  such  means  atone. 
But  all  that  tended  to  lawleiBneMi,  to  the  orerthrow  of  social 
ordw,  to  eatabliili  the  sway  of  mobK  and  demagogues,  he  detested 
from  his  eariiest  youth,  because  he  saw  therein  the  gemu  of  future 
barbaiism.  Doubtless,  however,  he  would  not  have  acquired 
these  views  so  early,  nor  entertained  them  through  life  with  such 
unalterable  firmness,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  had  not  received 
confirmation  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  from  those  gi«at  events ;  and 
if,  on  the  other,  he  had  not  brctught  to  bear  on  all  that  was  passing 
aroond  him  a  most  rare  faculty  o{  observation  and  combination, 
even  at  this  early  age.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  the 
formation  of  his  opinions  may  have  been  influenced  by  his  father's 
way  of  thinking,  whoso  preference  for  the  English,  and  antipathy 
to  Uie  French,  were  perhaps  even  eiaggerated,*  yet  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  his  political  sentiments  were  founded  upon  a  real 
personal  conviction. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1792,  the  elder  Niehuhr  resolved  to 
send  bia  son  to  spend  some  time  in  Hamburgh,  at  a.  school  which 
was  then  the  most  celebrated  of  its  kind  in  Europe  for  instruction 
in  modem  languages  and  commercial  science.  Its  founder  and 
head  master,  Busch,  was  an  old  friend  of  hia,  and  the  author 
of  nnmeroUH  highly  esteemed  works  on  commercial  siibjects.f 
BiiEch'a  school  was  nearly  uiuquo  of  its  kind,  and  attended  by 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  circle  of  acquaintance  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  Hamburgh.  All  the  learned  and  intellectual 
society  of  the  city  assemhled  at  his  bouse ;  all  foreigners  of  dis- 

*  "  He  law  in  tbil  nuioa  [the  French]  aar  DBtanl  horedinry  enemlei ;  vid 
I  remember  he  wu  delighted  when  the  War  oS  the  Oevalatioa  broke  out,  nut 
beciaie  he  lided  with  the  coantcr  revolution uy  ptrty.  bat  bernaie  he  hoped 
that  the  ctHM^nered  OermBD  and  Bnr^ndiaii  provincoi  might  be  ref^aiiied — 
pniviDce*  which  he  alffayi  iocluiled  in  aennaDy  when  teaching  hii  cliildrpn 
gBography."     Life  nf  C.  Nitkutr,  by  Kit  Sox. 

t  or  which  the  moit  remarkable  are— "  Ootlinea  of  a  Htttorr  o(  the  n 
aminootComiaereial  Enterpriset  of  the  World."  ■' "  "  ■"  '  '  "  "  " 
Commercial  Sciencei,"  and  "  llio  Library  of  Commi 
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tinctioii  bnmght  letters  of  introduction  to  him ;  and  his  wife  en- 
livened by  her  wit  and  intelligence  the  society  which  then  counted 
among  its  members  the  poet  Klopstock,  the  geographer  Ebeling, 
and  the  more  celebrated  physician  Reimarus  (the  first  who  prac- 
ticed inoculation,  and  who  distinguished  himself  in  that  day  by 
his  advocacy  of  free  trade  and  pohtical  reforms),  and  among  its 
occasional  guests,  Lessing  and  other  noted  hterary  men.      The 
young  Niebuhr  was  not  to  be  placed  merely  on  the  footing  of  a 
scholar,  but  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
house.     This  resolution  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  Carsten 
Niebuhr's  wish  that  his  son  should  choose  a  diplomatic  career,  for 
which  he  regarded  a  residence  in  Biisch's  house  as  an  excellent 
proparation.     He  also  wished  that  his  son,  who  had  lived  up  to 
this  time  entirely  at  home,  should  acquire  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  the  tone  of  good  society,  and  learn  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  subjects  relating  to  practical  life.     He  felt  too  that  his 
boy's  attachment  to  home  was  excessive,  and  that  his  too  ea^rer 
pursuit  of  his  studies  threatened  lasting  injury  to  his  health.     The 
visit  was  ofiered  the  young  Niebuhr  as  a  roward  for  his  industry, 
his  father  sincerely  believing  that  it  would  conduce  as  much  to 
his  pleasure  as  to  his  improvement.     He  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations.     The  youth  was  received  and  treated 
most  kindly  by  Biisch,  but  the  continual  whirl  of  amusement  and 
occupation  in  the  house,  the  contrast  presented  by  the  ordinary 
topics  of  conversation  and  the  pleasantries  in  so  mixed  a  society, 
to  those  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  produced  a  most  painful  im- 
pression on  his  mind.     He  felt  restless  and  dissatisfied  in  this  new 
world,  whero  his  most  cherished  sentiments  were  unregarded  or 
misunderstood.     It  was  indeed  natural  that  the  elder  men  around 
him  should  take  little  notice  of  the  thoughts  of  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
yet  in  many  respects  he  could  not  but  feel  conscious  of  his  own 
superiority  to  them.     Klopstock  and  Ebehng,  however,  hked  and 
appreciated  him,  and  in  their  society  he  felt  at  ease.     The  former 
frequently  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  this  acquainatnce  was 
the  most  valuable  result  of  Niebuhr's  stay  in  Hamburgh,  for  he 
was  too  home-sick  to  make  much  progress  in  his  studies.     He  im- 
plored his  father  to  allow  him  to  leave,  declaring  that  his  residence 
.  in  Hamburgh  was  an  utter  waste  of  time ;  and  when  his  father 
did  not  immediately  accede  to  his  request,  repeated  his  entreaties 
with  such  vehemence,  that  the  elder  Niebuhr  yielded,  and  fetched 
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him  back  aHer  a  three  monthB*  abfience.  It  may  be  doubted 
Mrhether  he  would  not  have  acted  more  wisely  for  his  son's  true 
interests,  if  he  had  stood  firm ;  for  though  it  is  very  probable  that 
young  Niebuhr  would  have  advanced  less  rapidly  in  his  studies 
amidst  the  distractions  of  Hamburgh  than  in  the  quiet  of  home, 
the  life  in  Biisch's  house,  among  young  people  of  his  own  age, 
would  perhaps  have  fiimished  precisely  the  discipline  needed  to 
neutralize  the  efiects  of  his  solitary  education  at  home,  which  had 
stimulated  the  precocity  of  his  intellect,  and  the  over-sensitiveness 
of  his  tempenu3:ient.  Perhaps  in  after  life  Niebuhr's  defect  as  a 
practical  statesman,  was  that  he  set  too  high  a  standard  for  man- 
kind at  large,  instead  of  taking  them  as  he  found  them,  which 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  work  with  others,  and  rendered  him 
liable  to  despair  of  men  and  classes, -as  soon  as  he  detected  their 
moral  deficiencies.  This  tendency — ^the  natural  result  of  his  own 
disinterestedness  of  character,  and  the  unusually  high  moral  tone 
of  the  society  in  which  his  early  years  were  passed — ^might  have 
been  corrected,  had  he  been  forced  to  come  into  daily  contact  with 
a  number  of  yoimg  men  of  about  the  average  stamp,  at  an  age 
when  he  could  not  have  made  them  treat  him  otherwise  than  as 
one  of  themselves. 

His  return  to  Meldorf  was,  however,  a  great  immediate  comfort 
to  his  family,  as  his  father  was  soon  after  seized  with  a  dangerous 
and  tedious  illness,  which  for  a  long  time  incapacitated  him  for 
performing  the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  During  his  convalescence 
Niebuhr  undertook  the  financial  part  of  his  duties,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  capable  of  performing  them  at  so  early  an  age,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  indication  of  his  future  eminence  as  a 
financier. 

Afler  this  interruption  Niebuhr  resumed  his  studies,  and  his 
private  lessons  with  Dr.  Jager.  From  this  time  he  employed 
himself  in  collating  MSS.,  which  Miinter  sent  him  fix)m  Copen- 
hagen, and  Heyne  fron  Gottingen.  The  latter  wished  that  the 
superintendence  of  Niebuhr's  studies  should  be  confided  to  him, 
and  it  was  his  father's  intention  to  send  him  to  Gottingen  after  he 
had  passed  through  the  two  years'  course  of  study  in  his  native 
university  of  Kiel,  necessary  to  render  him  eligible  for  receiving 
any  official  appointment  in  his  own  country. 

His  favorite  intercourse  during  this  period  was  with  a  yoimg 
man  named  Prehn,  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  who  had  been 
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a  playfellow  of  his  childhood,  and  was  now  appointed  secretary  to 
the  prefecture.  The  two  friends,  who  were  very  difierent  in  other 
respects,  had  a  common  interest  in  pursuing  their  researches  into 
the  constitution  and  condition  of  their  native  province. 

The  time  from  Michaehnas,  1792,  to  Easter,  1794,  was  spent 
in  his  father's  house,  amidst  the  employments  and  circumstances 
already  mentioned.  He  was  now  more  occupied  than  formerly 
with  the  study  of  modem  languages.  With  French,  English, 
and  Italian  he  had  long  been  familiar ;  the  sale  at  this  time  of 
some  books  cast  on  shore  from  a  wreck  incited,  him  to  learn 
Spanish,  and,  soon  afterward,  Portuguese.  A  letter  from  his 
father,  dated  December,  1807,  gives  a  summary  of  the  languages 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.  "  My  son  has  gone  to  Memel 
with  the  commissariat  of  the  army.  When  he  found  he  should 
probably  have  to  go  to  Riga,  he  began  forthwith  to  learn  Rus- 
sian. Let  us  just  reckon  how  many  languages  he  knows  already. 
He  was  only  two  years  old  when  we  came  to  Meldorf,  so  that  we 
must  consider — 1.  German,  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  learnt  at 
school — 2.  Latin;  3.  Greek;  4.  Hebrew;  and  besides,  in  Mel- 
dorf he  learnt — 5.  Danish  ;  G.  English ;  7.  French ;  8.  Italian  ; 
but  only  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  book  in  these  languages ; 
some  books  from  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast  induced  him  to 
learn — 9.  Portuguese  ;  10.  Spanish ;— of  Arabic,  he  did  not  learn 
much  at  home,  because  I  had  lost  my  lexicon,  and  could  not 
quickly  replace  it; — in  Kiel  and  Copenhagen,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French,  English, 
and  Danish;  in  Copenhagen,  he  learnt — 11.  Persian  (of  Count 
Ludolph,  the  Austrian  minister,  who  was  bom  at  Constantinople, 
and  whose  father  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine),  and  12.  Arabic, 
he  taught  himself;  in  Holland  he  leamt — 13.  Dutch ;  and  again 
in  Copenhagen — 14.  Swedish,  and  a  httle  Icelandic ;  at  Mcmcl 
— 15.  Russian;  16.  Slavonic;  17.  Pohsh;  18.  Bohemian;  and, 
19.  lUyrian.  With  the  addition  of  Low  German,  this  makes  in 
all  twenty  languages.  Forgive  this  effusion  of  my  heart  con- 
cerning my  son.     I  did  not  mean  to  boast  of  him." 

During  these  years,  Niebuhr  of^n  grieved  over  the  progress  of 
events  in  France.  The  scenes  of  horror  in  1791-3,  almost  dis- 
gusted him  with  Europe,  and  he  and  his  sister  oflen  turned  their 
thoughts  toward  America,  hoping  to  find  there,  with  a  few 
friends,  the  repose  which  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  old  world. 
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Even  then  his  mind  was  often  visited  by  that  anxiety  about  ihe 
retrogression  of  the  present  generation  toward  barbarism,  which 
troubled  the  last  months  of  his  hfc.  In  later  years,  he  would 
certainly  never  have  thought  of  America  as  a  place  to  settle  in. 
Both  the  want  of  any  proper  nationality  among  that  amalgam  of 
races,  and  the  absence  of  any  historical  antecedents  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  the  predominance  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terest, and  the  want  of  literary  society,  would  have  prevented 
that  country  from  ever  becoming  a  congenial  residence  to  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NnCBUHR'S  COLLEGB  LIFE.  FROM  1794  TO  1796. 

At  Easter,  1794,  Niebuhr  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
vendty  of  Kiel.  He  found  his  position  and  society  here  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  in  Hamburgh.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  more  favorably  situated,  for  the  students  were  at  that 
time  in  general  characterized  by  industry  and  morality,  while 
most  of  the  professors  were  men  of  distinguished  talent,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  shown  great  kindness  in  admitting  the  students  to 
friendly  intercourse  with  themselves.  He  found  in  the  aged  Pro- 
fessor Hensler,  who  was  head  physician  to  the  University,  and  a 
friend  of  his  father's,  a  man  full  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  inform- 
ation, to  whose  house  he  had  constant  access.  Of  all  the  pro- 
fessors, there  was  none  who  attracted  Niebuhr*s  lasting  afiection 
80  much  as  Dr.  Hensler ;  but  in  his  house  he  found  another  friend, 
who  exercised  a  still  greater  influence  over  him— one  in  fact,  who, 
by  what  she  was,  and  what  she  did,  afiected  his  development  and 
his  destiny  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  human  being.  8he 
was  the  widow  of  a  son  of  Dr.  Hensler,  who  had  died  very  young, 
and  from  that  time  she  had  resided  with  her  father-in-law,  to 
whom  she  supplied  the  place  of  a  daughter.  She  was  a  woman 
of  strong  and  healthy  mind,  with  much  decision  of  character, 
combined  with  deep  feeling  and  no  ordinary  cultivation — one  of 
those  women  whose  clear  and  correct  judgment  and  ever-ready 
sympathy  render  them  through  life  the  person  to  whom  all  their 
friends  instinctively  turn  for  advice  and  assistance.  She  was  six 
years  older  than  Niebuhr — a  circumstance  which  prevented  any 
shyness  and  restraint  on  her  side,  while  the  unusual  maturity  of 
his  character  rendered  him  not  too  young  to  be  a  companion  to 
her. 

The  professors  with  whom  Niebuhr  chiefly  associated  were,  be- 
sides Hensler,  Hegewisch,  author  of  **  The  History  of  German 
Civilization,*'  6cc. — a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  attain- 
ments, but  of  no  great  depth  as  a  critic ;  Cramer,  a  weU  known 
professor  of  Roman  law ;  and  Reinhold,  author  of  '*  Letters  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Kant,"  and  several  other  philosophical  works,  one 
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of  tbe  first  who  drew  attention  to  Kant*s  philoeopliy,  which  he 
expounded  in  his  lectures.* 

Among  the  young  men  he  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  with  whom  he  afterward  formed  sincere  and  lasting  friend- 
ships. Of  these,  were  Conrad  Hensler,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Hensler's ; 
Thibaut,  afterward  a  celebrated  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  Kiel, 
and  subsequently  in  Heidelberg ;  a  M.  von  Spath,  who  had  pre- 
viously served  in  the  army ;  and  a  French  emigrant,  named  Da. 
chon  de  Billiere,  a  man  of  eccentric  character  but  high  principle.f 

Reinhold,  who  had  just  removed  to  Eliel  firom  Jena»  excited  so 
great  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  philosophy  that  the  better 
class  of  students  were  ashamed  to  neglect  it.  This  had  an  ele- 
vating influence,  too,  on  their  moral  character.  Reinhold  also 
founded  a  club,  to  which  both  the  professors  and  the  students  were 
eligible,  where  the  meetings  were  designed  principally  for  scien- 
tific conversation,  and  concluded  with  a  firugal  supper.  Niebuhr 
became  a  member  of  this  club,  but  he  did  not  join  in  any  of  the 
societies  confined  to  the  students. 

He  studied  at  Kiel  till  Easter;  1796.  During  his  first  year,  he 
attended  lectures  on  German  and  Danish  history,  by  Hegewisch ; 
on  jurisprudence  and  the  institutes,  by  Cramer ;  on  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  moral  philosophy,  by  Reinhold ;  on  natural  philoso- 
phy, organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  by  Eimbke ;  on  aesthetics, 
by  Nasser.  What  lectures  he  attended  during  the  latter  year  of 
his  stay  his  friends  can  not  recollect  with  certainty :  most  probably 
some  on  anthropology  by  Hensler,  and  the  Pandects  by  Cramer. 
Philology  and  history  continued  to  be  his  fiivorite  pursuits,  but  he 
carried  them  on  by  himself,  and  attended  none  of  the  college  lec- 
tures on  these  subjects,  excepting  the  two  courses  by  Hegewisch, 
before  mentioned.  Though  in  later  life  he  was  far  from  possessing 
a  metaphysical  cast  of  mind,  it  appears  that  at  this  time  he  de- 
voted himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  particu- 
larly the  system  of  Kant.  The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  were 
at  all  times  the  most  attractive  to  him ;  but  while  at  college  he 
only  permitted  himself  to  read  them  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  in- 
dustry.    When  reading  the  ancients,  he  completely  lived  in  their 

*  He  WM  MO-in-law  to  Wie1and«  and  the  predecesior  of  Fichte  at  Jena. 

t  Though  be  did  not  stir  from  his  hoose  for  weeks  together,  be  spent  Deadly 
•n  bis  leisure  brmrs  in  reading  travels,  many  of  which  he  obtained  from  the 
elder  Niebuhr ;  and  he  used  to  beg  him  to  send  him  none  in  any  coantnr  nearer 
tiian  Turkey,  becanse  all  that  described  Earopean  coantries  reminded  him  so 
strongly  of  the  Revolution  that  he  could  not  bear  to  read  tfaem> 
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world  and  with  them.  He  once  told  a  friend,  who  had  called  on 
him  and  fomid  him  in  great  emotion,  that  he  often  could  not  bear 
to  read  more  than  a  few  pages  at  a  time  in  the  old  tragic  poets ; 
he  realized  so  vividly  all  that  was  said  and  done  and  suHered,  by 
the  persons  represented.  He  could  see  Antigone  leading  her  blind 
father — ^the  aged  (Edipus  entering  the  grove— he  coidd  catch  the 
music  of  their  speech,  and  felt  certain  that  he  could  distinguish 
the  true  accent  of  the  Greeks,  though  he  could  not  reproduce  it 
with  his  barbarian  tongue. 

His  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  quickness  and  depth  of  feeling, 
rendered  his  mental  condition  extremely  variable ;  his  sense  of 
enjoyment  was  so  keen,  that  any  thing  which  gave  him  pleasure 
would  at  times  afiect  him  even  to  tears,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
trivial  circumstances  would  occasion  him  an  unwarrantable  de- 
gree of  annoyance,  or  even  excite  him  to  momentary  asperity. 
His  sensitive  physical  temperament  aggravated  this  tendency,  and 
when  he  was  sufiering  in  body  or  had  over-studied  himself,  he 
became  dull  and  incapable  of  mental  exertion,  and  in  such  cases 
he  would  often  fancy  that  his  faculties  were  giving  way ;  but  an 
interesting  conversation  with  a  friend,  or  a  literary  work  of  im- 
portance, was  sufficient  to  recover  him  from  this  state,  and  restore 
him  to  his  mental  powers. 

The  series  of  letters  to  his  parents  only  extends  to  the  middle 
of  December,  1794,  when  it  is  interrupted,  and  we  have  no  more 
addressed  to  them  from  that  time  to  January,  1798.  Of  all  that 
he  wrote  in  the  succeeding  years,  but  few  have  been  preserved. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  requested  to  have  them  returned 
to  him,  and  all  except  those  inserted  in  the  "  Lebensnachrichten*' 
were  destroyed  when  his  house  at  Bonn  was  burnt  down  in  1830. 
Were  the  complete  series  still  in  existence,  there  would  be  little  to 
add  to  their  records  of  his  hfe  up  to  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

The  following  extracts  ^rill  give  a  picture  of  his  life  and  mind 
during  the  first  year  of  his  university  career,  beginning  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  and  a  half  old. 

I. 

TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Kiel,  nth  May,  1794. 

My  dbab.  Parents — ^When  I  remember  the  anxiety  and  sorrow  we  felt 
at  parting,  my  gloomy  ideas  of  this  place,  my  melancholy  at  being  trans- 
planted, from  my  quiet  peaceful  occupations  in  the  midst  of  you  all,  to 
this  noisy  town,  and  the  deep  silence  of  ray  solitary  room,  &c.,  how  glad 
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and  thankful  I  am  to  hare  found  erery  thing  better  than  my  expectations. 
I  would  give  a  great  deal — ^yes,  what  I  prize  most  of  all,  some  days  of  my 
future  stay  with  you — ^if  you  could  know  a  little  sooner  how  happy  I  am, 
if  you  could  know  it  at  this  moment  while  I  am  writing. 

On  Friday  morning  I  paid  my  calls.  I  found  neither  Br.  Hensler  nor 
Hegewisch  nor  Cramer  at  home :  thence  I  went  to  call  on  Ehler,  who  was 
supplying  the  place  of  Fabricius,  as  Dean  of  Philosophy,  during  his  travels. 
Then  I  took  a  walk,  and  enjoyed,  even  to  sadness,  the  beauty  of  the  scen- 
ery, the  blue  sea,  the  flowery  meadows,  the  g^een  forest,  and  the  singing 
of  the  nightingales.  Hensler  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him  at  six.  Tou 
may  believe  I  did  not  keep  him  waiting.  I  had  exi>ected  a  friendly  re- 
ception, but  not  such  a  one  as  I  found.  I  was  shown  into  his  library, 
where  he  came  to  me,  and  accosted  me  with  such  hearty  kindness  that  he 
won  me  instantly.  Other  people  came  in  afterward;  but  they  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  our  conversation,  indeed  Eimbke  rather  helped  it  on.  As  I 
went  away,  Hensler  told  me  I  might  come  again  as  often  as  I  liked  ;  and 
he  would  do  with  me  as  he  had  done  with  some  of  his  young  friends  be- 
fore, send  me  into  the  library  if  he  was  busy.  I  shall  certainly  not  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  gaining  both  information  and  enjoyment.  I  told  him 
of  my  great  wish  to  see  Reinhold,  and  he  promised,  when  he  saw  him,  to 
try  and  get  me  an  invitation.  Yesterday  I  found  Hegewisch  at  home  at 
last,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes ;  he  had  to  go  to  an  examination.  He 
WAS  very  friendly,  and  said  he  hoped  we  should  have  many  walks  together. 
By  his  invitation  I  remained  with  Mrs.  H.,  the  first  cultivated  woman  1 
have  seen  as  yet  in  Kiel,  except  those  whom  I  may  have  seen  at  the  win- 
dows perhaps  without  knowing  them.  Carl  Cramer's*  misfortune  was 
the  subject  of  our  conversation.  She  was  so  polite  as  to  invite  me  to  call 
frequently.  Thence  I  went  to  the  Library,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Kordes,  who  was  extremely  civil  to  me. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Br.  Hensler' s  again.  I  am  to  call  on  Reinhold 
to-morrow.  Hensler  has  obtained  permission  for  me  to  do  so.  1  am  in  a 
fever  of  impatience.  Hensler  assures  me,  he  never  saw  any  man  whose 
first  address  so  instantly  prepossesses  you  in  his  favor  and  so  irresistibly 
wins  your  heart.  If  I  could  but  feel  as  free  with  him  as  with  Hensler  1 
I  am  convinced  that  Hensler  takes  a  great  interest  in  me.  My  ideas 
about  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tribes,  the  history  of  the  colonization  of  the 
Greek  cities,  and  my  notions  in  general  about  the  earliest  migration  from 
west  to  east,  are  new  to  him,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  be 
correct.  He  exhorts  me  to  work  them  out,  and  bring  them  into  as  clear  a 
form  as  I  can.  But  he  vrill  only  allow  me  to  study  philosophy  for  the 
present ;  I  am  to  let  other  matters  rest,  or  at  least  do  very  little  in  them. 
I  think,  however,  he  will  let  me  do  more  as  soon  as  my  progress  in  philos- 
ophy will  allow  of  it  without  injury  to  my  health,  about  which  I  have  con- 
sulted him.  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  Hensler  agrees  with  my 
political  principles ;  and  he  is  equally  pleased  that  B/Cinhold  agrees  with 
him.  My  dinner  society  is  very  good.  Among  others  I  single  out  the 
advocate  Jahn  as  a  man  of  talent ;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  much  conver- 
sation with  him.     Hensler  has  arranged  my  course  of  study  thus  :— ^er- 

*  The  brother  of  the  nrofessor  of  this  name  before  mentioned,  and  likewise  a 
professor  in  Kiel.  He  lost  his  professorship  at  this  time,  owing  to  his  openly 
ozpreMed  admiration  of  tho  Freocfa  Ee volution. 
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man  History,  with  Hegewisch ;  Jnrisprudenoe,  with  Cramer ;  Logio  and 
Metaphysics,  with  Reinhold ;  and  Esthetics. 

11. 

Kiel.  Vtth  May,  1794. 

I  just  fancy  myself  back  again  among  you  all  with  great  vividness,  and 
can  assure  you  honestly,  that  it  gives  me  much  more  pleasure  than  pain. 
I  prize  the  advantages  of  Meldorf^  and  can  tell  you,  that  though  I  am  very 
happy  here,  I  learn  nothing,  putting  Eeinhold's  instructions,  and  some 
other  things,  out  of  the  question,  compared  to  what  I  could  at  home,  in 
my  own  room ;  for  as  to  German  History,  I  already  know  nearly  all  that 
comes  in  the  lectures,  and  could  learn  more  by  myself.  But  this  I  say 
only  to  my  most  intimate  friends,  and  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  see  I  am  very  well  contented  here  on  the  whole.  I  have  now,  I  think, 
completed  the  circle  of  my  more  intimate  friends,  and  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
tend it.  It  consists  of  Bieinhold,  Hensler,  Hegewisch,  and,  among  the 
young  men,  PurgstaU,  Maisl,  Meier  of  Altona,  Thibaut,  and  Conrad  Hensler. 

Of  philosophical  books  which  I  do  not  understand,  I  have  so  far  a  super- 
fluity. Since  I  heard  that  Fichte  has  begun  to  defend  the  right  of  insur- 
rection (which,  however,  Kant  and  Reinhold  abhor),  and  to  deny  the 
obligation  of  treaties,  I  begin  to  fear  that  men  are  abusing  the  mysteries 
of  philosophy,  from  which  I  expected,  and  still  expect,  the  elucidation  and 
solution  of  the  most  important  questions,  to  the  establishment  of  the  most 
dreadful  sophisms,  or  at  least  that  a  skillful  hand  may  so  abuse  them. 
And  then,  if  philosophy  itself  be  turned  against  the  cause  of  right  and 
civil  order,  and  the  power  of  the  mob  be  backed  by  the  authority  of  bril- 
liant fallacies,  what  refuge  from  their  united  tyranny  is  left  us  but  death  ? 

I  long  to  get  back  to  my  ancients,  my  best  friends,  to  whom  I  owe  all 
my  thoughts,  at  least  on  such  subjects,  to  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Oh  that 
it  were  permitted  me,  if  only  like  the  last  of  those,  to  attain  an  imperfect 
wisdom,  and  to  expound  it  with  his  majesty  of  style  1 

III. 

KiXL,  7lh  June,  1794. 

This  day  twelvemonth  was  a  memorable  one  to  me.  It  was  the  day  I  left 
Meldorf  for  Hamburgh.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  recollection  of  it  is 
cheering  or  depressing,  but  I  am  very  fond  just  at  present  of  looking  back 
upon  many  things  that  occurred  this  time  last  year.  This  day  month  too, 
I  left  you  for  the  second  time  in  my  life.  The  first  month  in  Hamburgh 
did  not  pass  away  with  such  happy  speed  as  this  has  done.  There  I  suf- 
fered from  illness  and  melancholy  ;  here  I  enjoy  health  and  spirits.  And 
even  if  I  had  leamt  little  or  nothing  of  lasting  value  to  me,  except  from 
Reinhold  an  J  Hensler  (though  I  have  leamt  a  great  deal  besides),  should 
I  have  cause  to  regret  that  I  can  not  pursue  my  favorite  study  here,  at 
least  never  with  sufficient  assiduity  ?  Ought  not  the  prospect  of  finding 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  philosophy,  to  rejoice  me  as  it  does,  even  though 
I  may  never  be  able  to  master  it  entirely,  but  only  to  comprehend  its 
general  outline  ?  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  shall  ever 
become,  properly  speaking,  a  critical  philosopher.  No,  that  I  dare  not 
hope  fur,  because  I  can  not  devote  my  whole  life  to  this  study,  and  indeed 
think  I  can  employ  it  more  profitably  in  active  exertion.     The  philoso- 
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(fher^s  aatififaction  ends  with  speculation.  Bat,  as  Bolingbroke  justly  re» 
marks,  he  who  speculates  in  order  to  act,  goes  further.  I  could  wish  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  do  this,  and  to  that  end,  should  like  to  devote  two 
years  to  philosophy,  and  then  to  study  jurisprudence  as  long  as  might  be 
necessary.  But  if  I  must  be  content  with  one  year  of  philosophy,  and 
even  divide  the  latter  half  of  that  with  jurisprudence,  I  will  at  least  as  far 
as  I  can,  strive  to  gain  a  thorough  insight  into  the  system  of  the  Critical 
philosophy,  and  when  I  have  once  got  on  the  right  track,  follow  it  perae- 
veringly  till  I  have  found  either  truth,  or  the  impossibility  of  truth.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  a  good  thing  for  me,  to  have  inured  myself  pre- 
viously to  meditation,  by  the  study  of  other  systems  of  philosophy ;  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  is,  I  can  plant  every  thing  in  a  fresh  soil ;  no 
preconceived  notions  stand  in  the  way  of  those  which  Keinhold  communi- 
cates to  me.  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  develop  all  his  ideas  (or  even 
some  of  them)  in  my  mind  with  half  his  clearness  of  thought,  how  would 
even  my  skepticism  vanish  I  But  unfortunately  I  have  only  been  able  so 
far  to  clear  up  my  ideas  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  have  to  struggle  with 
obscurity  on  all  sides.  True,  it  is  gradually  dispersing,  and  has  already 
given  way  on  some  points  *,  still,  ]  constantly  feel  my  weakness,  and  wish 
for  more  power  of  thought  than  1  possess.  We  have  now  come  to  the 
faculty  of  Cognition,  consequently  have  finished  the  Representational  facul- 
ty. In  the  holidays  I  intend  to  study  all  we  have  gone  through  as  thor- 
oughly as  I  can,  that  when  Reinhold  returns,  I  may  lay  before  him  the 
principal  points  which  I  do  not  understand. 

I  have  received  the  globe  through  H.,  and  with  the  assistance  of  that 
and  Balrymple's  Collection  of  Voyages  of  Discovery,  I  mean  to  begin  a 
description  of  the  South  Sea ;  this  will  form  the  subject  of  my  first  essay ; 
the  second  will  be  on  the  regions  about  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  doubt- 
ful Friesland,  with  reference  to  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni.  It  may  also  in- 
clude some  islands,  probably  fabulous,  and  certainly  not  now  in  existence, 
which  on  this,  and  other  old  globes,  are  placed  between  Europe  and 
America.  Tou  see  how  busy  I  am.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  accom- 
plish all  this,  time  will  show ;  but  it  is  a  work  in  which  no  one  can  helf 
me. 

I  have  caught  a  little  cold,  so  I  did  not  get  up  till  nearly  six  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  not  done  much  to-day  beyond  beginning  ray  researches  con- 
cerning Solomon's  Islands,  about  which  our  globe  gives-  quite  new  results. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  I  have  read  a  great  deal  in  Pope,  and  it  has  quite 
refreshed  me. 

How  much  I  shall  have  to  read  merely  about  Solomon's  Islands !  Are 
they  really  the  New  Hebrides  of  Bougainville,  Cook,  and  Forster  ?  or  are 
they  the  Britannias  of  Carteret  and  Dampicr  ? 

I  often  take  walks  with  Maisl.  Our  conversation  is  mostly  about  his- 
tory ;  for  as  he  attends  Hegewisch's  lectures  on  Universal  History,  as  well 
as  those  on  German  History,  he  repeats  to  me  the  most  important  of 
Hcgewisch's  propositions  in  a  condensed  form,  which  I  am  often  forced  to 
dispute,  but  have  notwithstanding  almost  as  g^eat  a  respect  for  Hcge- 
wisch's learning  as  for  Hensler's,  which  is  saying  every  thing. 

I  have  not  as  yet  fully  explained  to  any  body  but  Hensler,  my  ideas 
about  the  colonization  of  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  including 
Armenia,  from  the  West.     For  tixe  peopling  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  I  assume, 
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1.  the  Aramaic  or  Asayrian  race,  to  which  belong  the  Arabs,  Jews,  Syri- 
aD8,  Assyrians,  Chaldces,  and  Mcdes,  of  more  or  less  pure  descent  -,  2.  the 
Indo-Pcrsic;  3.  the  Tartar;  4.  the  Mongul;  and  5.  probably  the  Chinese 
race.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  we  can  proceed  further,  and  shall  obtain 
every  where  at  last  the  same  result,  viz.,  that  these  g^eat  national  races 
have  never  sprung  from  the  growth  of  a  single  family  into  a  nation,  but 
always  from  the  association  of  several  families  of  human  beings,  raised 
above  their  fellow  animals  by  the  nature  of  their  wants,  and  the  gradual 
invention  of  a  language,  each  of  which  families  probably  had  originally 
formed  a  language  peculiar  to  itself.  This  last  idea  belongs  to  Reinhold. 
'By  this  I  explain  the  immense  variety  of  languages  among  the  North 
'American  savages,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  refer  to  any  com- 
mon source,  but  which,  in  some  cases,  have  resolved  themselves  into  one 
language,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru  for  instance ;  and  also  the  number  of 
synonyms  in  the  earliest  periods  of  languages.  On  this  account,  I  main- 
tain that  wo  must  make  a  very  cautious  use  of  differences  of  language  as 
applied  to  the  theory  of  races,  and  have  more  regard  to  physical  conform- 
ation, which  latter  is  exactly  the  same,  for  instance,  in  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America.  I  believe  further  that  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  is  not  connected  with  any  given  place,  but  is  to  be  sought  every 
where  over  the  face  of  the  earth  :  and  that  it  is  an  idea  more  worthy  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  assume  that  he  gave  to  each  zone 
and  each  climate  its  proper  inhabitants,  to  whom  that  zone  and  climate 
would  be  the  most  suitable,  than  to  assume  that  the  human  species  has  de- 
generated in  such  innumerable  instances.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant elements  of  history  still  remaining  to  be  examined,  that  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  very  basis  upon  which  all  history  must  be  reared,  and  the  first  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  must  proceed.  This  of  all  subjects  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  in  the  first  place ;  and  then  (to  which  philosophy  is  necessary) 
a  universal  history  ought  to  be  written,  which  should  exhibit  all  nations 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  This  point  of  view  Reinhold  beautifully 
defines  as  the  relation  between  reason  and  sensation.  When  this  univer- 
sal history  is  completed,  the  separate  history  of  each  country  should  follow. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  I  would  teach  history,  if  I  had  Hogewisch's 
learning  and  position.  But  the  latter  I  wish  for  less  and  less  the  more  I 
know  of  it.  H.  began  to  talk  to  me  one  day  as  if  he  wished  to  attract  me 
to  the  academical  profession ;  but  withdrew  his  proposals,  when  I  assured 
him  that  I  shouhl  desire  a  life  of  greater  activity,  and  more  opportunity  to 
make  myself  useful,  especially  in  such  times  as  ours.  This  he  quite  ap- 
proved of,  and  advised  me,  therefore,  zealously  to  study  Roman  law,  and 
pitied  me  for  having  to  devote  so  much  time  to  other  things;  but  as  to 
this  too  every  thing  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard 
our  studies,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  pursue  them.  I  have  not  yet 
told  Hensler  of  our  projects,  because  they  are  growing  rather  problematical 
to  me ;  but  he  bids  me  take  courage  whatever  happen,  for,  he  says,  I 
should  be  certain  to  rise  by  my  own  exertion  without  any  occasion  for 
servility.  That  I  voluntarily  go  to  no  parties,  has  his  full  approbation. 
They  rob  me  of  the  evening  and  the  momhig  hours ;  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  of  the  calnmess  of  mind  which  must  be  undisturbed  by  dissipation, 
if  one  is  to  work. 
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IV. 

KimL,  6tk  July,  1794. 

My  he»lth  is  but  indifierent.  Heg«wisch  leaves  this  week,  and  then  the 
lectures  oo  Germaa  History  will  be  over.  I  mean  to  erapfty  the  hours  I 
shall  theo  have  at  liberty,  in  walking  to  Diistembrook,  with  a  book,  and 
reading  there  till  toward  noon.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  at  first  take  the 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  or  the  "Theory  of  the  Representational 
Powers,"  to  amuse  myself  with;  but  a  simple  historical  work  or  a  poet, 
Hume,  Demosthenes,  Pope,  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  "  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,"  however,  is  not  comparatively  so  very  difficult,  and  some 
chapters  seem  to  me  quite  essy  to  understand,  very  forcible,  and  when  3roa 
are  able  to  enter  properly  into  their  spirit,  very  dear.  Hensler  thinks  me 
already  quite  competent  to  take  the  "  Critique"  in  hand,  but  forbids  me  to 
do  so  on  account  of  my  health. 

My  acquaintance  with  M.  has  been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  difference  of 
our  principles ;  and  what  is  strange,  not  in  politics,  but  philosophy.  He 
denies  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  moral  law ;  is  a  fatalist  and  indif- 
ferentist :  1  subscribe  to  Kant's  principles  with  all  my  heart.  I  have 
broken  with  M.,  not  from  any  dispute  we  have  had,  but  on  account  of  the 
detestable  conclusions  which  necessarily  follow  from  his  opinions,  conclu- 
sions that  absolutely  annihilate  all  morality.  I  really  loved  him  notwith- 
standing,  but  with  such  principles  I  could  not  be  his  friend. 

V. 

Kiel,  S04A  Jttly,  1794 

Yon  will  see  from  the  above  that  I  am  in  good  spirits.  My  occupations 
acquire  new  charms  for  me,  and  grow  easier  too,  the  further  I  advance  and 
the  more  I  get  used  to  them 

My  head  swims  when  I  survey  what  I  have  yet  to  learn— philosophy, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history.  Then,  too,  I  must  per- 
fect myself  in  history,  German  and  French,  and  study  Roman  law,  and  the 
political  constitutions  of  Europe  as  far  as  I  can,  and  increase  my  knowledge 
of  antiquities;  and  all  this  must  be  done  within  five  years  at  most,  so  far 
as  a  foundation  can  be  laid  in  that  time,  for  truly  it  will  not  allow  me  to 
accomplish  more  than  that  with  regard  to  most  of  these  things;  and  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  if  I  could  not  fimi  time  and  opportunity  afterward  to 
complete  the  superstructure.  I  mint  know  all  these  things,  but  how  I 
shall  learn  them,  Heaven  knows !  That  I  shall  require  them,  as  a  learned 
man,  or  in  any  position  I  may  occupy,  I  am  fully  convinced. 

VI. 

Kiel,  27th  July,  1794. 

My  health  and  spirits  are  quite  restored,  my  dearest  parents.  I  feel 
that  I  have  made  some  progress  in  philosophy,  and  cleared  the  way  for 
much  more,  so  that  I  have  not  labored  in  vain.  I  see  at  last  what  I  have 
yet  to  learn,  and  why  I  most  learn  it.  I  have  received  much  assistance 
lately  in  this  respect  from  a  treatise  of  Spinoza's,  which  has  wonderfully 

strengthened  my  mind  and  cleared  up  my  thoughts I  mean  to 

make  an  abstract  of  all  the  best  works  ^at  I  read  in  every  department  of 

my  studies,  and  arrange  every  subject  under  certain  heads I 

think  I  shall  make  the  inott  ra|dd  progfOM  in  knowledge,  by  perfecting  my 
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ftcquaintanoe  with  the  scienodB  thai  I  have  began.  In  the  seren  yean 
between  thia  and  my  twenty-fifth  year,  I  shoold  like  to  lay  a  foondation  in 
all  the  sciences  that  will  be  usefiil  to  me,  so  that  afterward  I  might  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  on  all  subjects,  and  to  ad- 
Tance  before  it  on  some  points,  which  I  shall  be  all  the  more  capable  of 
doing  from  understanding  them  in  their  connection  with  the  rest.  I  think 
that  then  (though  I  might  reach  my  thirtieth  year  before  completing  the 
work  that  would  only  serve  as  an  introduction  to  any  creatiye  labors  of  my 
own  in  science),  I  should  know  all  that  Bdingbroke  requires  for  a  com- 
petent statesman.  And  though  I  hare  quite  lost  the  foolish  ambition 
which  made  me  think  of  aiming  at  high  offices  of  state,  the  inward  gain 
would  still  be  left  me,  the  consciousness  of  having  developed  my  powers, 
and  rendered  myself  fit  for  usefulness. 

VII. 

Kiel,  9<2  Augtut,  1794. 

I  now  know  who  are  the  men  worth  knowing  at  the  university, 

and  can  reckon  all  the  best  of  them  among  my  friends,  or  at  least  my  ac- 
quaintance. We  form  a  sort  of  circle,  which  Thibaut  and  I  had  thought 
of  bringing  together  in  a  literary  club,  but  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
manage  it  this  winter. 

Purgstall's  love  for  Greek  is  on  the  wane,  since  he  took  to  spending  the 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  neighboring  country  places;  and  it  mokes 
me  dislike  the  hour  from  six  to  seven,  that  I  sacrifice  to  him  out  of  friend- 
ship. I  am  vexed  at  it,  and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  let  him  see  this,  lest  he 
should  lose  all  liking  for  the  lesson ;  in  other  respects  I  like  him  as  well  as 
ever ;  perhaps,  too,  he  is  sufiering  £rom  home-sickness. 

I  hope  much  from  the  winter,  when  I  shall  take  advantage  of  thsi  long 
oandle-light  evenings  in  a  warm  room.  The  vrinter  after,  I  shall  speoA  at 
home,  and  go  on  with  philosophy,  ancient  literature,  my  researches  in  Greek 
history,  and  mathematics.  How  much  I  shall  be  able  to  get  through 
then  in  six  or  seven  months  1  I  should  like  at  that  time,  by  way  of  prac- 
tice, to  deliver  some  lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy 
to  my  friends.  I  should  not  bring  forward  any  new  doctrines;  I  have 
not  capacity  for  that.  Probably  I  might  throw  light  on  some  points,  but 
history  is  my  vocation,  and  to  that  I  shall  perhaps  some  day  make  my 
philosophical  acquisitions  subservient.  I  shall  Yery  likely  attend  lectures 
on  the  Institutes  this  winter.  Eeinhold^s  "Letters,"*  to  say  the  truth 
(and  a  great  part  of  the  "Elucidations'^),  are,  to  my  taste,  as  insipid  as 
his  "  Theory"  is  delightful. 

If  I  could  introduce  to  you  the  friends  with  whom  I  am  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy, or  describe  them  to  you,  you  would  say  I  had  chosen  well,  and 
esteem  mo  happy  to  have  found  such  in  Kiel.  Of  some,  I  say  myself^  and 
you  know  I  am  not  over-modest,  that  they  are  better  than  I ;  of  most, 

those  would  say  so,  who  know  us  and  are  impartial In  Thibaut 

I  have  nothing  to  censure  but  a  little  obstinacy,  and  a  leaning  to  democ- 
racy, which  does  not,  however,  prevent  my  loving  him,  since  it  seems  to 
me  excusable  in  him,  considering  his  descent  firom  the  refugees  of  the  last 
century ;  his  apparent  coldness  gives  way  with  frequent  intercourse,  and 
changes  into  the  sinoerest  friendship ;  more  industry,  more  vigw  of  int^- 
*  The  Lotters  od  Kaatfs  Philosopfay,  mentuoed  above. 
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leoty  more  Ineprotohable  Tirtoe  and  integrity,  can  not  b«  deiired  in  » 
human  being  than  he  posaeueB 

vra. 

Kiel,  2ltt  August,  1794. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  felt  very  gloomy ;  I  set  off  to  Hensler's  to 

cheer  myself  up.  I  went  into  the  library,  and  had  not  been  long  there, 
when  the  servant  was  sent  to  ask  me  down  stairs.  I  found,  besides  Hen»* 
ler's  wife  and  daughter-in-law,  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  latter^-con- 
sequently  countrywomen  of  mine  from  Dithmarsb— and  several  others.  I 
folt  then  really,  to  a  painful  degree,  the  timidity  and  bashiulness  before 
ladies  of  which  I  wrote  to  you  lately.  However  much  I  may  improve  in 
other  society,  I  am  sure  I  must  get  worse  and  worse  every  day  in  their 
eyes ;  and  so,  out  of  downright  shyness,  I  scarcely  dare  speak  to  a  lady ; 
and  as  I  know,  once  for  all,  that  I  must  be  insupportable  to  them,  their 
presence  becomes  disagreeable  to  me.  Yesterday,  hoWbver,  I  screwed  up 
my  courage,  and  began  to  talk  to  Miss  Behrens,*  and  young  Mrs.  Hensler. 
Now,  in  gratitude  and  candor,  I  must  confess  that  they  were  sociable 
enough  toward  me  to  have  set  me  at  my  ease  if  my  shyness  were  not  so 
deeply  rooted.  But  it  is  of  no  use.  I  avoid  them,  and  would  rather  be 
guilty  of  impoliteness,  by  avoiding  them,  than  by  speaking  to  them,  which 
I  should  now  fed  to  be  tiie  greatest  impoliteness  of  all.  At  last,  however, 
especially  through  taking  a  walk  with  Hensler  and  Dr.  Behrens,  I  got  so 
roused  up  that  my  awkwardness  vanished,  and  I  went  home  cured.  Thus 
I  was  healed  by  Hensler's  words  and  looks. 

IX. 

KxKL,  tth  September^  1794. 

On  Monday  afternoon  I  received,  through  Purgstall,  an  invitation 

izoia  Madame  de  R.  to  spend  the  evening  with  her.  She  had  been  two 
days  floating  about  on  the  sea  between  here  and  Alsen,  or  whatever  other 
more  flowery  mode  of  expression  she  may  have  selected.  I  tell  you — and 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  keep  it  to  myself  in  Meldorf—- she  was  insuffer- 
able, beyond  oompauson  worse  than  on  any  former  occasion.  With  a  tone 
of  great  unction,  she  began  to  hold  forth  in  such  an  absurd  style,  upon 
philosophical  subjects,  that  I  could  not  conquer  myself  so  far  as  to  let  my 
silence  be  construed  into  assent.  My  objection  was  indeed  as  modestly 
urged  as  if  it  had  been  directed  against  Beinhold  himself;  that  I  held  due 
to  the  lady ;  but  it  only  caused  the  fair  philosopher  to  produce  her  fancied 
arguments  with  all  the  greater  earnestness.  Positively  I  can  not  conceive 
how  we  could  all  take  her  for  a  philosopher.  She  is  nothing  but  a  miser- 
able twaddler,  shallow  and  insipid,  words  without  ideas.  Then,  too,  I  have 
learnt  to  see  through  her  conversational  artifices.  Three  times,  if  not 
more,  have  I  heard  her  tell  the  same  anecdote ;  twice  within  the  last  few 
days  has  she  repeated  the  same  thing.  We  were  talking  about  Providence. 
The  lady  said  (God  knows  firom  what  author  she  took  it)  that  Providence 
could  be  proved  more  convincingly  from  the  arrangements  of  nature,  than 
from  the  course  of  history ;  and  I  maintained  the  contrary.  Providence,  I 
said,  like  the  existence  of  God,  was  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of  demonstration ; 
it  lay  beyond  the  province  of  reason,  as  the  "Critique"  beautifully  shovn- 

*  Who  was  afterward  his  flnt  wUb 
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But  if  our  aim  wm  to  find  &  support  for  our  transeendentftl  faith,  we  could 
not,  strictly  speaking,  rest  safely  on  arguments  about  the  arrangements  of 
nature,  which  could  not  do  more  than  strengthen  the  belief  in  a  supremely 
wise  Cause  of  the  universe,  and  oould  not  even  place  this  quite  above  tha 
reach  of  attack  from  materialists.     We  must  look  to  the  succession  of  his- 
torical events  for  a  confirmation  of  this  faith.     Perhaps  it  was  the  desiro 
of  confounding  the  lady-philosopher  by  a  paradox,  that  incited  me  to  lay 
down  this,  in  itself^  very  tenable  proposition.     However,  it  was  a  barricade 
which,  with  all  her  loquacity,  she  could  not  get  through.     But  before  either 
she  had  owned  herself  vanquished,  which  she  never  would  have  done,  or  I 
had  abandoned  the  strife  from  politeness,  behold  1  there  came  the  master, 
Bieinhold  himself,  and  she  was  silent.     I  might  have  talked  on  unrestrain- 
ed, for  I  knew  very  well  that,  to  be  consistent,  Eeinhold  must  have  agreed 
with  me.     I  have  been  summoned  to  her  house  several  times  since,  and  on 
Thursday  was  even  invited  to  dinner.     She  has  left  now.     Has  Hamburgh 
changed  this  woman,  or  did  we  see  her  in  Meldorf  through  colored  glass  ? 
It  was  our  frivolity,  good  nature,  vanity,  and  all  out  respective  peculiarities 
of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  discussed  till  we  brought  ourselves  into  a 
community  of  sentiment,  and  one  and  all  got  our  heads  heated  about  a 
woman  for  whom  the  heart  must  remain  cold,  unless  it  have  run  full  speed 
from  our  control,  and  is  seeking  the  first  gate  to  stop  at  (for  her  hesxt  is 
nothing  but  a  voice,  and  has  long  ago  evaporated  into  breath,  like  camphor 
in  the  air).     I  repeat,  it  was  our  own  weakness  and  sentimentality  that 
allowed  us  to  find  every  thing  ideal  in  this  woman,  as  raw  expositors  do  hi 
the  Bible ;  which  is  all  the  more  natural  in  seclusion,  in  proportion  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  do  full  justice  to  what  we  do  not  possess  ourselves,  and 
the  more  ambitiously  we  strive  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of 
stupidity,  from  a  want  of  appreciation.     We  were  blind  to  overweening 
pretensions  (which  certainly  indeed  did  not  come  up  to  those  of  yesterday) ; 
lectures,  which  were  meant  for  the  nourishment  and  satisfaction  of  her  un- 
bounded vanity,  we  believed  to  be  devoted  to  our  improvement;  literally 
the  very  same  questions  have  been  put  to  us  again  upon  these  lectures,  till 
we  were  weary  of  them,  and  now  as  mechanically  as  if  the  word-machines, 
then  perhaps  new,  were  by  this  time  quite  worn  smooth  with  use.     We 
submitted  to  receive  honor  from  her.     However,  the  delusion  is  over  wiHi 
me— -a  delusion  that  has  been  dissipated  simply  by  reflection.     For  she 
has  done  me  honor  now  too,  and  no  sort  of  neglect  or  jealousy  has  warped 
my  judgment.     The  honor  that  is  my  due  can  only  be  conferred  on  me  by 
men  like  Rcinhold  and  Hensler,  for  they  have  it  in  rich  abundance  to  be- 
stow ;  but  not  by  any  presumptuous  dispenser  of  a  usurped  possession.     I 
will  receive  roses  and  myrtles  from  female  hands,  but  no  laurels ;  I  only  wish 
that  I  may  plant  them,  and  then  be  crowned  by  three  or  five  men 

X.# 

KiKL,  Sd^A  October,  1794. 

It  is  certain  that  I  feel  the  loss  of  all  much  more  deeply,  now 

that  I  have  enjoyed  these  lost  blessings  again  for  a  short  time  in  such  full 
measure,  than  I  did  before,  when  I  lived  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
future,  and  then  too  forgot  so  many  things  almost  entirely  in  the  complete 
novelty  of  my  position.  What  I  miss,  and  always  shall  miss,  yon  know ; 
*  Written  after  having  returned  from  Meldorf. 
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and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  good  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it.     My  iBolatum 
—not  isolation  from  strangers,  that  is  salutary — ^but  isolation  from  my 
own  family,  from  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  in  the  world-— 
this  is  what  would  still  frequently  depress  my  spirits,  if  I  did  not  strive 
with  all  my  might  not  to  feel  it.     The  beginning  of  next  month  shall  find 
me  diligent;  as  intent  upon  banishing  troublesome  thoughts  as  upon  ad* 
Tancing  in  knowledge.     Knowledge,  what  is  conmionly  called  learning,  1 
mere  dull  memory-work,  will  never  be  the  aim  of  my  exertions.     The  one  I 
thing  needful  is,  to  cultivate  one^s  understanding  for  one's  self,  so  as  to  ' 
render  it  capable  of  produgtioh.     He  who  merely  crams  himself  with  the 
conceptions  of  other  men's  minds,  clothed  in  forms  foreign  to  his  own 
nature,  will  never  accomplish  much.  .  Quiet  and  independent  energetic  in- 
dustry can  alone  attain  to  what  is  true,  and  bring  forth  what  is  really 
useful. ...... 

XI. 

Kiel,  \Uh  November,  1794. 

......  I  am  now  accustomed  to  my  solitude,  and  do  not  get  gloomy 

when  I  am  alone  the  whole  evening,  and  work  till  eleven  o'clock.* 

Yesterday  evening  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  new  plan  of  education 
in  France.     "  60  thy  way,  and  sin  no  more."     That  is  all  that  lies  in  our 

power It  would  heartily  rejoice  me  if  I  could  st>me  day  conclude  a 

history  of  all  those  horrors,  with  the  account  of  measures  through  which  a 
great  nation  might  become  happy  and  truly  enlightened,  and  should  live 
to  witness  th&  result  of  these  judicious  plans 

Hensler  cherishes  views  with  regard  to  my  future  career,  in  which  I  can 
not  fully  concur.  He  wants  me  to  be  a  natural  philosopher,  and  to  make 
the  natural  history  of  antiquity  the  special  object  of  my  investigations 
This  is  a  good  and  worthy  and  beautiful  pursuit  for  those  who  like  it ;  but 
from  the  peculiar  direction  of  my  mind  and  talents,  I  believe  that  nature 
has  intended  me  for  a  literary  man,  arx  historian  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  a  statesman,  and  perhaps  a  man  of  the  world ;  although  the  last, 
thank  God,  neither  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  nor  in  the  horrible  one 
that  is  usually  associated  with  it.  Meanwhile,  my  individual  taste  will 
certainly  carry  the  day;  and,  if  my  name  is  ever  to  be  spoken  of,  I  shall 
be  known  as  an  historian  and  political  writer,  as  an  antiquarian  and 
philologist.  I  study  the  sciences,  which  Hensler  would  make  my  ultimate 
object,  merely  as  the  means  of  procuring  greater  richness  of  ideas,  render- 
ing my  heart  and  head  clear  and  bright,  or  rather  subjecting  my  poor 
heart,  which  will  go  on  sentimentalizing  and  blundering,  to  my  head. 
Meanwhile,  I  constantly  become  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  world, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  but  the  less  I  mix  mjrself  up  with  it, 
the  more  afiectionately  do  my  thoughts  turn  to  you ;  and  I  trust  that  some 
day,  through  my  love,  obedience,  and  the  fruits  of  my  honest  endeavors,  I 
may,  if  not  reward  you  for  your  love,  at  least  prove  that  it  has  not  been 
thrown  away.  Therefore  forgive  me  when  I  am  prolix,  and  forget  myself 
over  my  writing.  I  acknowledge  how  much  I  owe  to  your  care  and  affec- 
tion, and  I  only  regret  that  you  were  not  stricter  and  more  severe  with 
me ;  for  what  would  have  hurt  and  pained  me  at  the  time,  would  now  be 

*  While  it  appears  from.  Letter  III.,  that  he  considered  it  late  when  he  was 
not  op  before  six  In  the  morning. 
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▼cry  beneficial  to  me,  and  I  should  ere  this  haye  attained  much  that  still 
costs  me  an  effort.  Therefore  I  would  warn  every  one,  whose  child  shows 
a  bad  disposition,  to  hold  him  in  while  he  is  young,  for  there  is  not  much 
fear  of  breaking  his  spirit.  His  innate  impudence  will  protect  him  from 
this ;  and  I  feel,  by  myself^  that  our  faults  can  not  be  torn  up  with  too 
much  violence  in  childhood,  before  they  have  taken  too  deep  a  root.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  is  so  deeply  in  earnest  in  the  effort  to  overcome  his 
faults  as,  God  knows,  I  am.  For  many  others,  therefore,  it  is  yet  more 
necessary ;  and  it  is  better  for  him  who  has  a  proneness  to  frivolity  and 
other  vices,  to  ^*  suffer  in  the  body  that  the  soul  may  be  saved." 

XII. 

KiKL,  73d  November,  1794. 

I  will  not  deny,  my  dearest  parents,  that  I  was  distressed  and  hurt  by 
the  undeserved  tone  of  displeasure  which  seemed  to  prevail  in  both  your 
letters.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me  because  I  seek  no  society,  or  rather 
because  I  avoid  parties But  you  will  allow  that  I  am  at  the  Uni- 
versity, not  to  lead  as  pleasant  a  life  jis  I  can,  but  to  turn  all  my  time  and 
powers  to  account.  And  believe  me,  dearest  parents,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  be  as  happy  in  much  society  as  I  am  in  the  feeling  that  my  solitude 
is  well  employed.  When  I  have  completed  my  studies  I  will  enter  the 
world.     Woe  be  to  the  fool  who  enters  it  before  he  has  knowledge  enough 

to  compensate  for  its  emptiness My  dear  parents,  do  not  ihisunder- 

■tand  me.     I  do  not  mean  to  be  an  oddity,  and  I  am  not  a  misanthrope. 

If  my  letter  has  really  the  morose  tone  which  you,  dearest  mother, 

think  you  perceived  in  it,  it  was  certainly  quite  accidental.  It  may  be 
that  the  strict  mode  of  life  which  I  impose  upon  myvelf  gives  a  sort  of 
rigidity  to  my  manners  and  every  thing  about  me,  even  to  the  tone  of  my 
letters.  But,  believe  me,  I  am  none  the  worse  for  it.  I  must  do  one  of 
two  things;  either  I  must  accommodate  myself  to  the  manners  of  our 
vicious,  effeminate,  and  feeble  age,  or  I  must  keep  my  own  manners,  con- 
sequently my  own  tone  and  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking.  In  the  first 
case,  I  may,  perhaps,  please  a  great  part  of  my  contemporaries,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  better  part,  nor  myself,  nor  posterity.  In  the  second,  I 
must  indeed  offend  the  partisans  of  the  first,  but  it  will  be  possible  for  me 
to  live  so  as  to  deserve  my  own  approbation,  and  so  as  not  to  pass  away 
with  the  great  multitude  of  my  nameless  contemporaries 

XIII. 

KiKL,  30th  November,  1794. 
......  I  spent  an  evening  with  Behrens  lately,  and  we  laid  a  wager. 

He  asserts  that  within  a  year,  more  than  one  revolution  will  break  out, 
and  I  assert  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  offered  to  lay  a 
wager  with  him,  that  in  four  years  a  monarchical  government  will  be  re- 
established in  France.*  I  find  myself  constantly  confirmed  in  this  opin- 
ion as  I  read  the  English  history,  which  I  do  a  good  deal  in  my  leisure 
moments.  If  I  had  time,  I  should  like  to  get  more  facts  together,  and  as 
it  is,  I  have  found  in  the  very  rare  notices  which  are  inserted  in  the  notes 
to  Algemon  Sidney's  "Discourses,"  and  seem  to  be  quite  unknown  in 

*  If  Niebohr  bad  said^vf  years  ho  would  have  gained  his  wager.    Napoleon 
was  created  First  Consol  on  the  10th  of  November,  1799. 
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Germany,  very  strildng  and  extraordinary  parallels.  Unfortmifttely  I  baTe 
no  time  for  employments  of  tkis  kind  at  present !  And  yet  history  grows 
dearer  and  dearer  to  me,  so  much  so  that  my  ardor  in  reading  history  in- 
terferes with  my  zeal  for  philosophy,  while  no  philosophy  can  blunt  my  in- 
clination to  history Salcbow  came  in  just  as  1  was  writing  about 

him.  We  took  up  our  usual  occupation.  I  am  dictating  to  him  a  short 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  French  war.  1  am  astonished  at  my  own 
memory,  for  I  still  remember  with  great  distinctness  the  merest  trifles  that 
have  occurred  from  t792  onwards. 

XIV. 

KiKL,  6^  December,  1794. 

This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  Algernon  Sidney's  death,  one 

hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  and  hence  it  is  in  my  eyes  a  consecrated 
day,  especially  as  I  have  just  been  studying  his  noble  life  again.  May 
Ood  preserve  me  from  a  death  like  his,  yet  even  with  such  a  death,  the 
virtue  and  holiness  of  his  life  would  not  be  dearly  purchased.  And  now 
he  is  forgotten  almost  throughout  the  world,  and  perhaps  there  are  not 
fifty  persons  in  all  Germany,  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves accurately  about  his  life  and  fortunes.  Many  may  know  his  name, 
many  know  him  from  his  brilliant  talents,  but  they  formed  the  least  part 
of  his  true  greatness. ...... 

What  I  am  dictating  to  Salchow  is  not  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  but 
merely  a  brief  outline  of  the  war,  and  is  really  a  recreation  which  serves 
to  exercise  my  memory.  This  trusty  servant  has  preserved  dates  for  the 
last  two  years  of  which  I  have  rarely  thought  a  second  time.  Among  the 
many  whimsical  crotchets  which  have  plagued  me  from  time  to  time,  I 
once  took  it  into  my  head  that  it  injured  the  judgment  to  strengthen  tho 
memory,  and  therefore  resolved  to  give  up  the  latter.  But  nature  was 
kinder  to  me  than  I  deserved.  I  retained  every  thing  without  effort,  and 
now  I  am  as  anxious  to  strengthen  the  one  as  the  other 

My  dictating  to  Salchow  is  no  secret,  and  as  my  attempt  seems  likely 
to  turn  out  rery  well,  I  do  not  care  into  whose  hands  the  paper  may  fall. 
I  do  not  copy  it ;  what  I  have  once  given  forth  f  do  not  like  to  see  again. 
It  is  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  printing;  in  manuscript  it  might  be 
useful  to  an  officer. 

Niebuhr'fl  intercouTse,  however,  duiing  his  college  life  at  Kiel, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
University,  but  he  was  admitted  into  a  circle  of  the  intellectual 
society  of  Holstein,  which  then  comprised  some  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  persons  of  that  day  in  Germany. 

The  little  city  of  Eutin,  delightfully  situated  on  the  wooded 
shores  of  an  extensive  lake,  about  twenty  miles  from  Kiel,  formed 
a  sort  of  centre  to  this  circle.  It  had  formerly  been  an  imperial 
bishopric,  and  was  aflerward  secularized  and  transferred  to  Old- 
enburg, with  which  duchy  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Den- 
mark but  still  retained  a  separate  administration,  the  president 
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of  which  at  this  time  was  Count  Frederick  Leopold  Stolberg. 
His  elder  brother  Christian — ^married  to  a  sister  of  the  two  Counts 
Reventlow — ^lived  at  no  great  distance  on  his  estates.     The  two 
brothers,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Ger^ 
many,  were  both  well  known  as  poets  and  public  men,  though 
the  younger  was  much  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two.     The 
elder  was  a  man  of  noble  and  pure  mind,  and  sincere  religious 
feeling,  and  possessed  talents  of  no  mean  order,  but  he  had  not 
the  originality  nor  the  fiery  depth  of  feeling  which  characterized 
Count  F.  L.  Stolbcrg.     The  latter  was  full  of  genius,  life,  and 
aficction,  but  already  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  those  defi- 
ciencies in  his  hereditary  creed  and  church,  which  led,  three 
years  later,  to  his  making  a  profession  of  Catholicism.     The  sec- 
retary to  the  goveniment  was  Nicolovius,  afterward  minister  of 
public  worship  in  Prussia,  whose  acquaintance  Nicbuhr  seems  to 
have  made  at  this  time,  and  to  whom  several  of  his  letters  are 
addressed.     Voss  was  rector  of  a  gymnasium  at  Eutin,  and  the 
amiable  and  intellectual  philosopher  and  poet  Jacobi,  likewise 
resided  there  at  that  time.     Near  Kiel  lived  Count  Frederick 
Reventlow,  Curator  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  a  man  of  intellect, 
integrity,  and  high  cultivation ;  a  conservative  in  politics,  and  a 
strict  Lutheran  in  religion.     He  had  lately  returned  from  his 
mission  as  embassador  in  London.     His  wife,  a  sister  of  Coimt 
Schimmelman,  the  Danish  minister  of  finance,  exercised,  by  her 
brilliant  poA^Trs  and  unaffected  religious  fervor,  scarcely  less  in- 
fiuence  over  the  circle  of  their  associates  than  himself.     The  pro- 
fessors Hensler  and   Cramer  belonged  to  this  coterie.     All  its 
members  were  conservative  in  their  principles  excepting  Voss, 
whose  views,  indeed,  were  so  little  in  unison  with  those  of  the  rest, 
that  they  were  already  beginning  to  divide  him  from  his  friends. 
Niebuhr  spent  his  long  vacations  with  his  parents,  but  his 
shorter  ones  were  generally  passed  at  Eutin,  on  visits  to  Voss, 
Jacobi,  or  Count  F.  L.  Stolberg.     Of  these  Jacobi  had  the  great- 
est influence  over  him.     The  union  in  Jacobi,  of  candor,  amia- 
bility, high  refinement,  and  calm  philosophic  thought,  with  taste 
and  susceptibility  of  feeling,  particularly  attracted  him.     The  pre- 
dominance of  the  moral  sentiment  in  both,  and  their  intense  rev- 
erence for  all  that  was  exalted  and  holy,  was  a  link  between 
them,  and  Nicbuhr's  letters  show  tliat  there  were  few  to  whom 
be  could  60  unreservedly  unbosom  himself.     His  friendship  with 
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him  was  only  broken  by  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1819.  Nie- 
buhr  aLso  made  the  acquaintance,  about  this  time  of  Schlosser,* 
the  brother-in-law  of  Goethe,  mentioned  in  his  '*  Dichtung  imd 
Wahrheit,"  and  the  poet  Baggesen,t  whose  talents  he  greatly 
admired,  though  he  regretted  his  unsettled  life  and  character. 
During  the  second  year  of  his  college  life  Niebuhr  became  ao- 
'  quainted  with  Count  Adam  Moltke,  then  residing  at  Kiel,  who 
was  several  years  older  than  himself,  but  admitted  him  to  as  close 
an  intimacy  as  if  they  had  been  on  a  footing  of  equality.  They 
soon  became  bosom  friends,  and  retained  their  afiection  for  each 
other  through  life.  Moltke  is  thus  described,  as  ho  was  a  few 
years  later,  by  the  son  of  an  intimate  friend  of  both  himself  and 
Niebuhr. 

"  Count  Adam  Moltke  had  lived  from  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  at  Niitschau,  an  estate  in  Holstein,  which  he 
had  received  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  fief  formerly 
held  by  his  family  in  Zealand.  Outwardly  gifted  with  a  mag- 
nificent manly  figure,  a  noble  forehead  and  flashing  eyes,  inwardly 
overflowing  vidth  energy,  and  rich  in  imagination,  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  taken  a  powerful  hold  of  his  mind, 
and  for  years  he  was  among  its  warmest  and  certainly  one  of  its 
purest  adherents.  After  having  visited  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  undergone  many  a  bitter  grief,  he  retired  to  Niitschau,  where 
he  strove— apart  from  political  employments,  but  full  of  interest 
in  public  events — to  endure  the  iron  age  in  patience  with  a  strong 
resignation.  He  needed  but  a  few  hours*  sleep,  and  sought  to 
still  his  inward  restlessness  by  the  earnest  and  continuous  study 
of  history ;  in  particular  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
development  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  middle  ages  in  its 
minutest  details.  He  ofren  endeavored  to  give  a  poetical  form  to 
his  mental  life,  or  to  present  an  historical  picture  of  the  well 
known  political  relations  of  past  times,  but  he  was  unable  to 
clothe  the  ideas  floating  in  his  mind,  in  shapes  sufficiently  clear 
and  distinct,  to  render  them  flt  to  go  forth  into  the  external  world. 
Thus  it  was  denied  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  history  cither 
by  word  or  deed ;  but  as  in  his  ardent  and  stirring  youth  he  had 

*  Aathor  of  Ksvend  paperi  on  variooi  sabjectfl  connected  with  loriipradence, 
and  the  translator  of  Aristotle's  Politics  and  Longinas  on  the  Sablimc. 

t  Professor  of  the  Danish  language  and  litcratare  in  Kiel.  He  had  consider- 
able celebrity  as  a  poet,  both  in  Danish  and  German.  Hia  best  poem  in  the  lat- 
ter laogoage  is,  **  Parthenais  oder  die  Aipenreiseu." 
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exercised  an  irresistible  influence  over  every  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  so  when  a  man  he  brought  life  and  energy  into 
every  circle  he  entered.  '  He  had  reached  the  perfection  of  his 
nature/  wrote  Niebuhr,  in  1806,  of  this  the  dearest  friend  of  his 
youth ;  '  he  had  tamed  the  lion,  the  restless  spirit  within  him, 
and  was  employing  his  Oriental  fire  in  the  animation  of  Greek 
forms.' " 

Niebuhr*s  letters  to  Moltke,  of  which  the  following  are  some 
extracts,  are  all  that  have  been  preserved  of  his  correspondence 
during  this  epoch. 

XV. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Km,  ith  Augutt,  1795. 

I  went  to  your  library  yesterday  to  fetch  Frisch,  for  which  I  thank  you 
in  your  absence.  Remember  Hickes,  for  truly  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow 
must  we  learn  our  mother  ton^e,  for  the  jargon  which  we  speak  is  no 
longer  a  language.  Our  forefathers  were  better  off  before  the  Thirty 
Tears*  War.  Then  there  was  but  one  speech  for  gentle  and  simple,  and 
that  was  German.  Ours  is  like  our  jurisprudence,  the  Divine-Mosaic-Ilo^ 
man-Lombard-canonical-German-statutary  code,  as  some  one  calls  it.  Our 
language  is  Greek-Eoman-Galiic-German-provincial.  That  most  disas- 
trous of  wars,  which  made  our  princes  absolute  sovereigns,  the  Protestants 
of  Upper  Germany  Catholics,  and  those  of  Lower  Germany  orthodox — 
which  permitted  the  Jesuits  to  flourish,  desolated  the  whole  land,  robbed 
the  Empire  of  its  independence,  and  our  towns  of  their  power— that  la. 
mentable  war  has  ruined  our  language  forever.  And  this  want  of  a  lan- 
guage adapted  at  once  to  literature  and  popular  use,  is  a  curse  that  rests 
perpetually  and  exclusively  on  our  nation. 

Let  us  deliver  ourselves  from  this  yoke  as  far  as  we  can !  One  man 
has  done  so,  and  the  result  wiU  be,  that  this  element  of  his  intellectual 
greatness  will  cause  his  songs  and  orations  to  live  longer  than  those  of  all 
our  other  German  sages.  I  refer  to  Voss,  whose  "Luise"  has  lately  af- 
forded me  such  imequaled  enjoyment,  that  it  were  a  sin  against  friendship 
on  my  part,  if  I,  knowing  the  existence  of  such  a  masterpiece,  did  not  in- 
vite you  also  to  contemplate  and  admire  it.  He  may  be  (and  will  be  per- 
haps, for  after  ages)  to  GermMiy,  what  Homer  and  the  most  perfect  of 
the  Greek  poets  were  to  their  nation.  Did  he  meet  with  such  a  reception 
as  they  found  among  their  unrivaled  fellow-countrymen — ^were  his  idylls 
publicly  recited  to  the  people,  and  his  songs  sung  in  popular  assemblies, 
how  much  might  such  a  teacher  accomplish  !  He  would  effect  more  that 
was  really  good  and  great  than  the  only  true  pkilo$ophy^  should  that  ever 
be  discovered.  I  should  like  to  prescribe  Voss  and  Leasing,  for  you  and 
myself,  as  our  exclusive  aliment.  Voss  forbids  every  author  but  Lessing, 
whom  he  deems  perfect,  except  that  he  wants  rhythm ;  he  did  not,  indeed, 
name  himself  as  the  second,  but  no  doubt  he  knows  what  he  is,  and  would 
despise  the  false  modesty  of  refusing  to  confess  it  on  a  fitting  occasion. 
Forsake  even  Klopstock,  and  measure  yourself  by  the  severe  standard  of 
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these  imn ;  tnck  >t  Inut  ia  1117  reMlntioo.  Not  withoot  reuon  do  1 
■P«b1i  thdi  wumlf  of  "  Loiiw."  It  hH  done  wh&t  %  book  Hvc«lr  erat 
did  twlore — diawn  teus  of  del[ght  from  my  eyea.  It  is  &  ■triking  ex>ni-'l 
plo  thkt  to  moTO  the  leader  most  deeply,  the  nathoc  must  bs  in  perfect  r»- ! 
pose,  snd  the  style  of  his  whole  work  olm  uid  mellowed.  We  cui  nerei  I 
soffidenlly  study  and  exunioe  this  Ute-bom  Greek.  I,  at  leut  with  Ho- 
mer, Sophocles,  .XscAylus,  Findmi,  Horace,  and  him,  would  willingly  re- 
sign all  the  other  poets  in  the  world  :  yet  this  la  too  butily  written — I 
coold  not  rellnquiah  Theocritiu  and  that  German-Greek,  Gesaner.  It  will 
seem  strange  to  yon,  perhaps  even  ridlculoua,  that  1  ahoold  pasa  over 
Klopatock.  It  has  coat  me  much  to  do  so,  but  if  atriot  justice  be  done,  I 
fear  he  will  not  Btand  before  the  Greek  tribunal.  I  muit  except  the  most 
finished  of  hia  odes,  which  AIccob  himaclf  need  not  blush  to  tcknowled^ 
were  they  ascribed  to  him,  and  aliio  the  "  Republic  of  the  learned,"  a 
thoroughly  German  work.  Voss's  criticism  has  robbed  me  of  the  "  Gram- 
mu,"  and  I  am  aahamed  of  the  prniee  1  once  bestowed  on  it.  But  then, 
^as,  the  "Messiah  1"  This  rigid  justice  is  a  saoriflce,  and  as  you  know 
how  I  revere  this  great  creator,  or  rather  reatucitator,  of  onr  literature, 
yoD  will  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves.  I  have  aat  at  his  feet,  and  am  at 
least  not  ungrateful. 

If  you  are  frequently  kept  waiting  for  an  answer  when  you  expect  one 
soon,  there  shall,  at  leaat,  be  no  delay  whenever  business  is  concerned. 
So  much  for  excuses  and  promises.      I  wish  you  health  and  happiness  I 

NiBBUBB. 

XVI. 

Ubldorf,  (■  Oetobtr,  1793. 
The  service  yon  have  done  me  ia,  as  you  know,  most  essential.  Thia 
hook  shall  occupy  not  a  little  of  my  time  this  winter,  and  it  fives  quite  a 
different  insight  into  onr  language,  usually  treated  ao  ignorantly  by  all 
onr  modem  grammarians-,  for  who  can  pronounce  what  a  certain  thing 
ought  to  be,  and  what  it  ought  not  to  be,  without  having  traced  it  to  its 
origin,  and  thence  derived  the  lawn  of  its  after  course  ?  Wolf,  in  Halle, 
nukes  himself  indeed  somewhat  ridiculona  by  his  exaggerated  praises  of 
pammatic^  studies  even  of  the  moat  trivial  natiiie,  fur  he  ascribes  fai 
too  much  of  the  literary  disgrace  of  out  modem  times  to  the  neglect  of 
each  pursuits,  but  there  is  too  plainly  some  tmth  in  what  he  says.  But 
to  adduce  the  ill-eSecta  on  their  respective  languages,  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Alexandrine,  and  recently  by  the  Florentine  Academies,  a* 
an  ai^raent  against  all  attempts  to  give  a  language  fixed  grammatical 
forms,  is  quite  wrong.  For  these  Academies  set  to  work  in  the  wrong 
way,  they  took  thctr  farms  from  the  writers  of  their  golden  age,  and  in 
every  age  when  much  has  been  written,  and  by  men  of  talent,  the  lan- 
guage has  swerved  from  its  original  uac.  But  it  is  only  from  its  primitive 
style  that  rules  can  be  drawn  why  a  man  must  express  himself  thus,  and 
no  otherwise,  if  he  will  speak  Greek  or  German.  No  inatence  from  the 
moat  intellectual  and  fertile  author  of  the  most  briliiaat  period  can  justify, 
or  even  excuse,  hie  successor  for  the  use  of  an  expression  which  offends 
against  those  fundamental  laws.  For  the  former  had  no  mora  liberty  than 
1  have.  The  cas«  ia  different  with  socoudaiy  meanings  and  shades  of 
meanings,  which  depend  mora  on  the  spirit  of  the  age.     1  aib  not  bound 
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to  remain  absolutely  faithful  to  the  Bense  which  the  most  ancient  writen 
may  have  afiixed  to  a  word ;  if  the  sense  ascribed  to  it  by  the  modems  is 
more  suitable,  I  may  make  use  of  it,  and  perhaps  it  is  even  the  duty  of  an 
author  to  obey  custom  in  such  a  case,  in  order  to  make  himself  mtelligible. 
But  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  for  our  philosophers  to  examine  into 
the  primitive  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  employ;  they  would  not 
then  impose  on  them  so  much  more  than  they  can  bear,  and  it  might  lead 
them  to  some  conclusions  which  would  render  many  an  acute  dissertation 
unnecessary.  Hence  I  most  earnestly  wish  to  see  such  an  examination 
undertaken,  and  to  see  it  employed  as  the  foundation,  at  least  in  part,  of 
tbe  history  of  philosophy.  It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  such  an 
investigation  must  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  gradually  descend  to  our 
own  times,  if  it  is  to  get  behind  the  scenes  of  the  history  of  systems  and 
opinions,  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  from  Jacobi,  when  he  was 
in  Kiel,  that  he  quite  agrees  with  me.  ....  Before  all  things  I  must  say 
a  little  more  about  Jacobi.  He  seems  to  me  to  gain  indescribably  by  per* 
sonal  acquaintance,  and  to  display  in  all  his  manners,  and  his  whole  being, 
a  noble  nature,  which  his  later  writings  do  not  show  in  its  simplicity. 

To  me  this  shows  how  a  man  of  great  endowments  may  fall  into  thor- 
oughly bad  mannerism,  and  if  this  once  happens,  there  is  a  danger  of  his 
sinking  into  it  ever  deeper.  But  as  to  the  man  himself,  his  kindness  and 
gentleness,  his  singular  urbanity,  his  eloquence,  the  grace  of  his  manners, 
and  the  rich  unbroken  flow  of  his  discourse,  I  find  that  none  of  his  many 
admirers  have  praised  him  too  highly ;  on  the  contrary,  all  these  qualities 
singly  and  in  combination  surpassed  far  and  far  every  expectation  I  had 
previously  formed.  You  know,  or  may  guess  from  a  conversation  we  had 
not  long  before  your  journey,  that  my  opinion  of  him  had  been  somewhat 
lowered  by  the  judgment  of  men  whom  I  respected.  I  silently  asked  .his 
forgiveness  for  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  and  still  more  when  I  knew  him 
better,  for  I  had  this  good  fortune,  and  was  able  to  ask  his  opinion  on 
many  subjects.  Rejoice  I  He  says  Fichte  is  among  the  first  of  men  and 
philosophers,  and  is  on  the  right  road,  &c 

While  Niebuhr  was  on  a  visit  to  Eutin  in  January,  1796,  Dr. 
Hensler  received  a  commisgion  from  the  Danish  minister  of 
finance,  Count  Schimmehnan,  to  ask  the  young  Niebuhr  if  he 
were  willing  to  accept  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  him  for  a 
few  years.  Some  of  Niebuhr*s  productions  had  excited  Schim* 
melman^s  interest,  and  he  had  also  frequently  heard  of  him  as  a 
young  man  of  very  eminent  talent  from  his  brother-in-law  Count 
Reventlow,  and  the  Stolbergs.  Dr.  Hensler,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Eutin,  took  Count  Schimmelman's  letter 
with  him,  and  commumcated  it  to  Niebuhr.  Both  he  and  Hen- 
sler felt  some  hesitation  at  the  interruption  it  would  cause  to  his 
studies ;  still  they  both  perceived  the  great  advantages  of  such  a 
connection,  not  only  as  regarded  his  future  position,  but  also  his 
improvement  in  practical  knowledge. 
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Hensler  knew  also,  that  although  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  sufficiently  well  grounded  in  knowledge,  and  ripe  enough 
in  understanding  and  character,  to  perform  the  duties  that  would 
devolve  upon  him  to  Schinunelman's  satisfaction,  and  to  enter  on 
the  great  world  without  peril  to  his  industry  and  morality.  Stol- 
herg  and  Jacob!  strongly  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  ofier.  Nie- 
buhr  referred  the  decision  unconditionally  to  his  father.  The 
elder  Niebuhr,  who  could  conceive  of  no  pleasure  so  great  as  that 
of  visiting  foreign  coimtries,  had  originally  wished  that  his  son 
should  follow  in  his  steps,  and  carry  out  the  enterprise  which  he 
had  himself  contemplated.  He  became  aflerward  convinced  that 
his  son*s  delicacy  of  health  would  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  such  plans,  but  still  wished  him  to  travel  within  the  limits  of 
the  civilized  world ;  and  when  he  hoped  to  see  him  filling  some 
diplomatic  office,  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  he  most  desired  it  for 
its  own  sake  as  an  honorable  post  in  the  service  of  the  state,  or 
because  it  would  involve  a  residence  abroad.  For  the  present,  he 
advised  him  to  accept  Count  Schimmelman*s  ofier,  but  only  in 
the  first  instance  for  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  so  that  he 
might  aflerward  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  abroad. 

The  ofi!er  was  therefore  accepted,  and  Niebuhr,  who  had  to 
enter  on  his  post  at  Easter,  left  Kiel  early  in  the  spring,  in  order 
that  he  might  spend  some  weeks  first  with  his  parents.  Moltke 
accompanied  him  to  Meldorf  While  there,  he  paid  a  visit  to  t)r. 
Behrens,  the  prefect  of  North  Dithmarsh,  and  the  father  of  his 
friend  Madame  Hensler.  At  the  house  of  the  latter  he  had  al- 
ready been  introduced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  her  younger  sister. 
He  had  also  known  Dr.  Behrens  for  some  time,  and  had  a  high 
esteem  for  him  and  his  wife,  but  his  usual  shyness  in  the  society 
of  women  had  prevented  his  ever  entering  into  conversation  with 
the  daughters.  Now,  however,  he  had  a  common  topic  of  in- 
terest in  speaking  of  Madame  Hensler,  and  he  soon  became  deeply 
impressed  with  the  nobleness  and  worth  of  Anielia  Behrens, 
though  he  did  not  express  his  feeling,  and  indeed  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  encourage  the  idea  that  she  would  ever  return  his  at- 
tachment 


CHAPTER  III. 

NIEBUHR'S  FIRST  RESIDENCE  IN  COPENHAGEN.    1796—1798. 

Count  Schimihelman  was  the  roh  of  a  man  who  had  made  an 
immense  fortime  by  contracting  for  the  army,  and  was  afterward 
ennobled  and  made  a  count.  Tins  second  count  was  for  thirty 
years  minister  of  finance  and  commerce  in  Denmark,  which  imder 
his  administration  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  up  to  the 
time  of  the  ruinous  war  with  England  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  termination  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies,  were  owing  to  him  (though  he 
was  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies),  and 
he  was  also  the  author  of  many  other  measures  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  moral  and  physical  condition.  Affairs  of  state  did 
not,  however,  engross  his  whole  attention ;  he  took  a  warm  interest 
in  science  and  art,  and  willingly  extended  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  engaged  in  their  pursuit.  Yet  this  extraordinary 
man  was  small  almost  to  insignificance  in  person,  of  a  nervous 
and  sensitive  temperament,  and  so  retiring  and  humble  in  his 
manners  that  a  stranger  would  have  fancied  him  quite  oppressed 
with  diffidence.  His  house  was  the  resort  of  all  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  talents  or  cultivation,  whether  foreigners  or  resi- 
dents in  the  city.  Copenhagen  itself  was  perhaps  at  that  time  in 
its  highest  prosperity ;  its  trade  was  extensive  and  flourishing ; 
the  government  was  greatly  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Commerce  was  carried  on  with  great  activity ;  travelers  from  all 
regions,  and  natives  of  every  part  of  the  globe,  were  to  be  seen 
there. 

On  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  Niebuhr  was  received  by  Count 
Schimmelman  with  a  friendliness  which  at  once  inspired  him 
with  a  very  agreeable  idea  of  his  new  position.  His  first  im- 
pressions were  not  contradicted  by  his  further  experience.  In  a 
short  time  he  had  so  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Count 
Schimmelman,  and  discharged  the  duties  intrusted  to  him  so 
completely  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  count  had  hardly  any 
secrets  from  him,  and  used  to  converse  with  him  openly  and 
familiarly  on  the  weightiest  matters  of  state.     Others  also  sought 
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his  society,  not  only  because  he  was  a  favorite  with  Schimmehnan, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  more  than  ordinary  life  and  interest  which 
his  intellect  and  vivacity  imparted  to  general  conversation.  His 
position  in  Schimmelman*s  house,  and  the  consideration  which 
his  father  enjoyed,  gave  him  access  to  the  houses  of  the  highest 
families  and  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  state  and  scholars 
in  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  those  of  the  principal  merchants. 

At  first,  Niebuhr  was  highly  delighted  with  this  new  world, 
but  he  soon  found  that  society  took  up  too  much  of  his  time,  and 
interfered  with  the  calmness  as  well  as  the  leisure  requisite  for 
study  during  the  hours  that  Schimmelman  did  not  require  his 
services.  The  consciousness  that  he  was  thus  wasting  his  time, 
and  the  self-dissatisfaction  that  ensued,  afiected  his  health  and 
spirits,  but  he  now  found  it  difficult  to  draw  back.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  parties  at  Schimmelman's 
house.  The  countess,  who  had  delicate  health,  and  on  this  ac- 
count usually  excused  herself  from  attendance  at  court,  and  visits 
out  of  her  own  house,  was  nevertheless  extremely  fond  of  society, 
and  apt  to  require  rather  too  much  attention  from  her  acquaint- 
ance. She  invited  Niebuhr  to  join  in  her  parties,  which  he  at 
first  did  very  willingly,  but  when,  feeling  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mizing his  time  for  better  objects,  he  graduaUy  withdrew,  it 
produced  an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  between  him  and  the 
countess.  This  lasted  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  house,  and 
rendered  his  position  there  often  extremely  uncomfortable,  but 
after  he  had  left  it,  the  offense  was  forgotten,  and  he  continued  to 
see  her  on  the  footing  of  an  intimate  friend. 

In  the  month  of  August,  however,  the  Prime  Minister,  Count 
P.  A.  Bemstorff,  ofiered  him  the  post  of  supernumerary  secretary  at 
the  Ex>yal  Library,  with  no  salary  in  the  first  instance,  but  with 
permission  to  travel  abroad  after  a  time.  He  at  once  accepted 
this  offer,  but  in  compliance  with  Count  Schimmelman's  request, 
remained  in  his  service  till  the  count  could  find  a  suitable  person 
to  take  his  place.  As  Schimmelman  was  not  able  to  do  this  for 
some  time,  Niebuhr  continued  to  act  as  his  private  secretary  till 
May  or  June,  1797. 

Niebuhr  had  accepted  the  post  at  the  library,  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  whirlpool  of  society  into  which  he  had  been 
drawn,  and  to  have  the  power  of  laboring  with  less  hindrance  in 
those  fields  of  science  to  which  his  taste  still  chiefly  inclined.     He 
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partially  succeeded  in  thifl  attempt,  but  not  to  the  extent  he  had 
hoped.  His  talents  for  pubhc  business  were  already  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  Schimmelman  oflen  intrusted  commissions  to  him, 
which  he  always  willingly  undertook  ;  and  he  was  also  disturbed 
in  his  pursuits  by  attractive  oilers  from  other  quarters.  For  in- 
stance, he  writes  to  Mrs.  Uensler  as  early  as  August,  1796,  *'  I 
have  received  jGrom  France,  the  ofier  of  a  post  of  literary  activity, 
which  would  have  involved  an  immediate  journey  to  Rome.  How 
much  there  was  against  the  thing  you  will  see  yourself.  I  in- 
formed Schimmelman  of  it,  who  saw  what  attractions  it  held  out 
to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  was  not  blind  to  its  disadvantages.*' 
On  Mrs.  Hensler*s  expressing  her  fears  about  plans  of  this  nature 
in  such  perilous  times,  he  replies  in  September, ''  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  see  more  cause  for  alarm  than  really  exists.  At  any 
rate,  I  decided  long  ago  not  to  venture  on  this  seductive  step. 
How  indeed  oould  I  bear  to  live  so  far  from  all  who  are  dear  to 
me — amoug  a  nation  to  whom  in  general  I  have  an  aversion  ? 
A  wish  was  afterward  expressed  to  see  me  in  the  suite  of  the 
next  Danish  embassy  to  Pans,  without  any  suggestion  of  the  kind 
on  my  part."*  You  know  that  this  accords  with  similar  wishes 
of  my  father's.  For  the  present,  however,  I  have  declined  the 
proposal.  You  know  that  I  am  appointed  secretary  at  the  library. 
This  is  exactly  what  I  could  have  wished ;  it  releases  me  from 
obligations  which  had  been  imposed  upon  me  over  and  above  my 
personal  duties  to  Schimmehnan— from  waste  of  time— from  aU 
bustle  and  distraction — gives  me  the  hope  of  living  with  Conrad 
Hcnsler  this  winter,  and  of  going  abroad  next  year  to  prosecute 
my  studies  with  all  earnestness.  How  much  I  mean  to  profit  by 
this  journey,  and  feel  that  I  neefl  to  profit  by  it,  I  have  already 
told  your  father  Dr.  Hensler." 

Niebuhr  remained  therefore  during  the  winter  of  1796-97,  at 
Count  Schimmelman's,  in  his  former  position.  In  the  course  of 
this  winter  he  frequently  saw  Baggesen,  with  whose  intellect  and 
geniaUty  he  had  been  already  charmed  when  in  Holstein,  but 
whose  instabihty  of  character  both  in  thought  and  action  he 
always  deplored. 

In  the  spring  he  left  Count  Schimmelman*s,  and  hired  apart- 
ments in  the  city,  but  remained  on  his  former  terms  of  friendship 

*  Probably  by  Oronvelle,  wlio  was  at  this  time  the  French  miDiiter  in  Copen* 
hagen,  and  who  tried  mach  to  attach  Niebuhr  to  liimielf. 
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and  intimacy  with  the  cotcnt.  As  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  him,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  August,  1797, 
Schimmehnan  oflered  him  the  situation  of  Consul-general  in 
Paris  during  the  war.  His  official  duties  in  this  post  would  prob- 
ably have  led  him  to  visit  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and 
a  portion  of  Spain.  Before  Niebuhr  had  fully  decided  whether  to 
accept  it  or  not,  the  place  was  applied  for  by  a  man  whose  years 
and  length  of  service  entitled  him  to  consideration.  The  greater 
quiet  and  freedom  from  interruption  in  his  new  situation  was  very 
beneficial  to  Niebuhr.  In  August,  1797,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
friends  in  Holstein.  He  first  went  to  Kiel,  where  he  spent  a 
fortnight,  and  met  Amelia  Behrens  almost  daily  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Hensler.  The  impression  which  she  had  made  on  him  a  year 
before  was  renewed  and  deepened.  His  secret  wishes  could  not 
escape  the  eye  of  Madame  Hensler.  She  spoke  openly  to  him  on 
the  subject  before  he  lefl  for  Meldorf,  begged  that  while  there  he 
would  seriously  examine  his  feelings  and  his  position,  consult  his 
parents,  and  regulate  his  conduct  toward  her  sister  accordingly. 
The  following  letter  he  wrote  to  her  in  reply  : 

XVII. 

Meldorf,  ZOlh  Augu$i,  1797. 

Yesterday  was  the  fourth  evening  since  our  conversation—a  conversation 
which  will  remain  eternally  imprinted  on  my  memory.  Since  then,  I  have 
not  only  visited  a  new  place,  which  till  now  has  always  been  enough  to 
run  away  with  my  imagination,  but  have  also  revisited  those  spots,  which, 
from  the  number  and  vividness  of  my  associations  with  them,  were  wont 
to  banish  for  a  time  all  other  thoughts.  I  have  seen  my  parents  and  sister, 
my  acquaintances,  and  our  friends,  the  Yoss's— but  the  remembrance  of 
those  last  hours  is  still  fresh  in  my  heart,  as  at  th»  first  moment  of  oor 
parting. 

I  never  grieved  more  at  having  reached  the  end  of  a  happy  time,  and  yet 
never  felt  so  full  of  joy  and  hope  as  in  these  last  few  days.  You  and  your 
friends  made  me  very  happy  while  I  was  with  you.  I  told  you  my  sorrows, 
and  you  comforted  me ;  I  rejoiced  with  the  purest  joy  in  the  affection  and 
virtue  of  my  beloved  friends  ;  they  were  all  crowded  together  in  Kiel,  and 
knew  and  loved  each  other  well.  You  brought  me  nearer  to  those,  who, 
though  the  dearest  on  earth  to  you,  were  as  yet  almost  strangers  to  me.  I 
felt  that  my  friends  loved  me,  and  I  had  no  thought  beyond  the  present ; 
at  last,  dear  friend,  you  did  more  than  this ;  you  had  guessed  my  wishes, 
and  seen  that  I  dared  not  express  them ;  you  gave  words  to  my  timorous 
thoughts,  and  in  so  doing  suffered  mo  to  cherish  them.  What  a  change 
for  one  who  had  before  stood  alone,  and  looked  on  solitude  as  his  doom  1 

At  every  moment  that  I  have  had  to  myself  for  reflection,  I  have  pon- 
dered on  the  idea,  and  asked  myself  whether  the  reality  would  be  as  happf 
as  tlM  prospect  was  entranoiog.     I  found  the  question  Teiy  simple,  and  tlM 
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answer  was,  "  Were  I  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  which  I  am  not  yet  worthy, 
1  should  have  more  than  I  ever  ventured  to  desire,  and  my  happiness  could 
only  be  disturbed  by  my  own  fault !''  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  your 
Amelia  long.  Can  one  help  believing  In  her  at  first  sight  ?  Why  should 
I  repeat  what  you  know  already,  that  her  presence  gave  me  such  unspeak- 
able, heartfelt  delight  I  The  first  speaking  glance  of  her  clear,  beautiful 
eyes,  her  richly-cultivated  mind,  that  reveals  itself  so  simply  and  unassum- 
ingly, almost  timidly ;  her  purity,  her  tenderness,  shine  out  in  all  her  words 
and  motions,  aAd  would  be  evident  to  one  less  susceptible  than  I  am. 
I  see  no  shadow,  not  even  a  cloud,  to  dim  this  smishine,  when  I  think  only 
of  myself. 

Your  objection  that  Amelia  is  nearly  three  years  older  than  I,  and  that 
even  equality  of  age  is  in  general  undesirable,  is  I  think  inapplicable  in  my 
case  ;^-and  then  I  have  two  remarks  to  make  as  regards  myself : — First, 
that  two  years  of  strenuous  endeavor,  during  which  the  possibility  of  the 
new  position  you  have  pointed  out  to  me,  would  fill  my  mind  with  pictures 
of  a  happy  future,  would  resemble  hot,  sunny,  fertilizing  days,  in  which  the 
fruit  which  has  long  hung  green  and  hard  upon  the  tree,  rapidly  receives 
color,  perfume,  and  ripeness ;  without  metaphor,  that  these  two  years  would 
make  me  worthier  of  Amelia.  Secondly,  that  the  advice  of  a  wiser  friend 
has  ever  been  invaluable  to  me,  because  I  am  apt  to  neglect  the  small  duties 
of  daily  life ;  this  you  see  in  our  firiendship,  and  how  much  more  with  such 
a  being  if  she  were  wholly  mine  I  But  I  dare  not  think  too  constantly  about 
it,  for  the  more  vividly  I  picture  to  myself  such  unclouded  happiness,  the 
more  painful  becomes  the  doubt  whether  Amelia  will  ever  consent  to  unite 
herself  to  me.  Just  what  makes  me  see  that  in  a  connection  with  her  I 
should  gain  a  sure  guide,  and  many  wounds  of  my  heart  would  be  gently 
healed — namely,  her  decidedly  superior  maturity  of  character— must  pre- 
vent her  from  thinking  of  me.  We  all  strive  after  something  above  us,  to 
support  and  elevate  us,  and  will  she  alone  be  unable  to  estimate  her  own 
worth  in  comparison  with  others'  ? 

I  wait  with  impatient  desire  for  your  next  letter.  I  wonder  whether  yoQ 
have  as  much  hope  as  when  we  parted,  or  whether  you  will  advise  me  to 
suppress  the  beautiful  thought  before  it  grows  into  an  unconquerable  long- 
ing. 

After  staying  three  weeks  with  his  parents,  he  returned  to 
Kiel.     The  following  letter  to  Moltke  shows  with  what  result 

XVIII. 

Kiel,  October,  1797. 
Bora  and  I  send  you  and  your  wife  this  messenger,  because  we  can  not 
bear  to  wait  several  da]rs  before  writing  to  you,  especially  as  our  letter 
would  be  a  long  time  on  the  road ;  so  you  will  receive  this  before  another, 
that  Dora  wrote  to  you  two  days  ago,  which  announced  as  close  at  hand 
what  has  now  really  taken  place.  I  am  in  far  too  great  an  agitation  to 
say  much.  Each  of  you  take  one  of  our  letters ;  Bora's  will  tell  you  the 
most.  Yesterday  evening,  at  Bora's  house,  Amelia  decided  in  my  favor. 
Her  heart  had  already  decided.  Love  can  distinguish  between  truth  and 
pretense.    She  SMumed  no  girlish  afiectation  when  Dora  gave  words  to 
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Sselings  that  had  before  acarcely  expressed  themselyes,  »nd  joined  our  hands. 
This  pure  simplicity,  this  Romsii  decision,  in  a  gentle  heart,  made  my  hap- 
piness perfect,  and  made  it  possible.  A  long  time  of  trial,  full  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty — servitude  to  win  a  love,  that  can  not  be  sustained  by  gal- 
lantry and  pretty  flatteries,  but  must  take  root  in  the  heart— would  either 
have  frightened  me  away,  or  harassed  me  to  death ;  and  yet  one  scarcely 
sees  any  thing  else,  except  where  the  suitability  of  the  connection  is  calcu- 
lated, and  every  thing  negotiated  .by  the  papa  and  mamma  on  each  side. 
I  long  considered  this  servitude  as  the  only  means  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  girl,  for  the  gulf,  which  custom  and  our  folly  have  placed 
between  young  men  and  women,  seemed  to  me  impassable.  And  so  it 
would  have  been  to  me,  had  not  Dora's  heart  and  Dora's  wisdom  allowed 
me  to  follow  my  nature  completely.  I  know  that  I  have  earnestly  endeav- 
ored not  to  deceive  Milly.  In  our  conversations  when  we  met,  I  spoke  to 
her  from  my  inmost  heart,  and  took  pains  to  discover  to  her,  what,  if  con  • 
cealed,  might  have  deceived  her,  and  made  her  very  unhappy  hereafter  | 
for  I  thought  myself  bound  not  to  deny  what  still  clings  to  me  from  former 
evil  times  as  a  stain  to  be  washed  out  -,  but  I  hope  to  God,  that  hs^piness, 
and  the  power  of  love,  this  new  imknown  force,  and  above  all,  the  contem- 
plation of  the  proud  joy  in  her  angelic  heart,  and  an  openness  that  will 
rather  gain  than  lose  through  absence,  will  purify  me  before  we  can  be 
united— -fof  absence  is  before  us.  The  letter  Dora  wrote  to  you  the  day 
before  yesterday  will  have  told  you  all  about  it.  It  is  inevitable,  and  you 
will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  now  view  it  with 
dread.  O  who  could  feel  themselves  separated,  when  in  spirit  and  in  love 
they  are  so  inseparable  I  I  embrace  every  effort,  every  toil,  every  sacrifice, 
for  all  will  render  mo  worthier  of  my  liilly.  It  is  true  we  have  a  long 
future  before  ua,  but  who  knows  how  it  may  be  shortened  ?  And  if  I,  who 
have  not  your  equability,  can  not  promise  Milly  your  evenness  of  temper, 
your  constant  warmth,  I  can  promise  her  inviolable  truth,  and  ever-growing, 
exclusive  love.  And  woe  to  him  who  does  not  reposd  with  full  confidence 
upon  the  truth  of  a  pure-hearted  maiden !  I  shall  assuredly  know  neither 
suspicion  nor  jealousy.  And  she  who  equally  possesses  both  our  hearts, 
our  Dora,  who  can  now  live  wholly  for  us,  and  is  through  lis  brought  back 
to  the  world,  will  unite  us  by  the  rarest  bond.  Thank  you,  dearest  of 
friends,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  thank,  for  the  kind  solicitude  that  you 
shared  with  Dora.  My  heart  wa^  sealed  up,  and  my  courage  gone.  Many 
a  pretty  faee,  and  here  and  there  a  bright  creature,  had  given  me  a  pass- 
ing pleasure,  but  only  once  had  the  thought  of  a  connection  risen  vividly 
before  my  mind ;  and  when  the  event  made  me  angry  with  the  maiden  and 
despise  myself^  yet  consider  myself  happy  that  the  delusion  was  over,  my 
heart  seemed  quite  dead.  I  believed  no  longer  in  that  energetic  feeling 
which  irresistibly  fixes  our  destiny. 

....  Milly  has  a  Roman  character,  and  this  was  alwa}r8  my  ideal  of  a 
citizen's  wife ;  pride,  intellect,  the  most  retiring  modesty,  unbounded  lovei, 
constancy,  and  gentleness.  In  history  we  only  meet  with  such  women 
among  the  Eoman  matrons — ^the  Calpumias,  Portias,  Arrias.  Soft,  weak, 
tender  girlishness,  would  neither  have  elevated  nor  strengthened  my  char* 
acter.  I  must  stop.  This  is  too  confused,  and  I  must  go  and  take  these 
pages  to  Dora,  and  then  go  to  MilJy  and  her  mother,  who  willingly  con- 
tents.    Farewell. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  firom  a  letter  of  Conrad  Hensler's 
to  I^iebuhr,  on  this  occasion : 

"  Dearest  Niebuhr,  doubly  and  trebly  do  I  wish  you  joy.  I  could  form 
no  slight  expectation  of  your  choice,  but  it  is  far  exceeded.  So  much  in- 
telli^nce  and  affection,  such  purity  of  mind  and  clearness  of  judgment,  such 
depth  of  feeling,  such  overflowing  affections — such  as  your  Amelia  is,  so 
ought  she  to  be  who  is  to  be  your  companion  for  life.  How  beautiful  is 
her  seriousness — even  her  reserve  !  She  does  well  to  maintain  her  reserve, 
for  if  she  breaks  through  it,  her  feelings  overflow.  So  self-relying,  so  un- 
exacting,  and  yet  such  delicate  and  tender  feelings,  such  fullness  of  affec- 
tion !  With  what  sweet  open  cordiality  she  greeted  me — she  who  formerly 
was  so  reserved  and  distant  ^  it  was  so  visibie  what  a  claim  it  gave  me 
upon  her  to  be  your  friend.  And  when  I  saw  her  again,  when  she  was 
cheerful,  even  merry  (your  letter  had  arrived),  how  beautiful  was  the  smile 
on  her  countenance  !*' 

After  Niebuhr*8  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  continued  to  fulfill  his 
duties  as  librarian  during  the  winters  of  1797-98,  and  also  diU- 
gently  carried  on  his  own  studies  in  private.  As  his  wishes  still 
inclined  toward  a  professorship  in  Kiel,  where  he  hopM  to  lead 
the  quiet  and  studious  life  most  suited  to  his  disposition,  he  di- 
rected his  reading  at  this  time  principally  to  philological  and  his- 
torical subjects. 

His  letters  to  his  betrothed  show  that,  though  no  longer  snfler- 
ing  from  xmsatisficd  aspirations  of  the  heart,  his  over-active  intel- 
lect occasioned  him  many  hours  of  depression  and  lassitude.  Un- 
conscious of  the  disproportion  between  his  mental  and  physical 
powers,  he- exerted  the  former  without  regard  to  the  latter;  and 
when  experiencing  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  course  in  the 
loss  of  mental  tone,  he  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  indolence 
and  want  of  proper  discipline  of  the  mind.  He  found  a  still 
stronger  source  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  in  the  belief,  that 
from  the  inadequacy  of  his  education  in  childhood,  and  his  too 
early  introduction  into  the  distractions  of  the  great  world,  his  mind 
had  received  a  wrong  direction ;  that  the  creative  faculty  which 
requires  self-concentration  had  been  lost,  and  but  poorly  rcplae^nl 
by  the  power  of  acquiring  and  elaborating  the  ideas  of  others.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  his  mind,  which  might  have  been  a 
lamp,  had  become  a  mirror. 

The  following  extracts  firom  his  letters  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  period  of  his  life : 
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XIX. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Written  in  April,  1796,  tU  CoPtNUAGEir. 
It  is  rather  through  accident  than  fault  of  mine,  dear  friend  of  my  heart, 
that  you  have  had  no  letter  yet  worthy  of  the  name.     Yours  of  the  25th 

of  March  did  not  reach  me  till  the  8th  of  April I  can  not  imagine 

who  has  given  himself  the  trouble  to  interrupt  our  correspondence,  for  an 
inexplicable  delay  has  taken  place  somewhere.  As  long  as  no  letter  had 
arrived  from  you,  I  hesitated  whether  to  write  or  not,  and  the  following 

reasons  decided  me  to  wait I  wanted  you  to  know  all  about  my 

situation  here.  At  first  it  promised  wonders.  I  was  very  happy,  though 
not  80  much  as  with  you  at  KieL  I  was  made  much  ofy  my  work  was 
easy,  and  I  got  on  well  with  it.  I  was  treated  like  a  friend,  and  found 
myself  in  a  family,  whose  head,  at  least,  commands  my  deepest  reverence. 
Then  the  variety  of  people  whom  we  see  here,  afforded  me  a  fund  of  enter- 
tainment, though  I  could  not  help  despising  most  of  them.  One  sees 
queer  puppets  here.  To  write  to  you  then  would  have  been  like  writing 
ill  a  fit  of  intoxication  or  a  dream.  The  intoxication  has  evaporated,  and 
the  dream  is  fled.  What  I  say  to  you  now,  is  what  you  will  always  hear 
from  me :  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  as  matters  stand,  I  could  not  have 
had  a  hapxfier  lot  than  that  which  has  fallen  to  me.  Not  a  happier,  for 
whether  a  different  turn  of  events — the  obligation  and  the  leisure  to  devote 
myself  to  hard  study — ^might  not  have  been  more  whoUtome  for  me,  is 
another  question.  Such  a  vocation  would  at  least  have  conduced  much 
more  to  my  peace  of  mind.  That  this  is  now  often  much  disturbed  by  the 
nature  of  my  position,  that  I  have  a  thousand  temptations  to  yield  to  a 
frivolous  vanity,  a  detestable  desire  to  please;  that  there  are  numberless 
amuscmentd  to  entice  me ;  that  the  tone  universally  prevalent  among  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  to  do,  allures  and  tempts  me  to  ease  and  indo- 
lence, you  will  readily  conceive,  and  will  forpve  your  friend  if  ho  should 
now  and  then  go  astray.  Yet  you  will  understand,  and  indeed  you  told 
me  long  ago,  that  good-fortune  had  done  every  thing  possible  for  mc  in 
this  situation.  A  pleasant  life,  Schimmelman  as  a  friend  and  instructor, 
freedom  from  all  pecuniary  cares  during  my  youth,  the  best  opportunities 
of  being  initiated  into  statesmanship  with  Schimmelman.  of  advancing  in 
scholanhip,  by  means  of  tiie  library  here ;  it  is  my  own  fault  if  such 
advantages  remain  tttiimproved.  But  they  are  like  precious  gold-mines, 
that  rarely  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  require  much  toil  to  bring 
their  treasures  to  light.  I  did  not  believe  at  first  that  it  would  bo  so 
diflScult  to  profit  as  I  ought  by  these  gifts  of  fortune.  This  was  my 
dream,  the  illusion  of  my  intoxication.  I  over-looked  the  hindrances.  It 
is  not  Schimmelman,  nor  the  work  he  gives  me  to  do,  that  takes  up  my 
time  Mid  worries  and  harasses  me.  I  really  do  not  regret  being  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  every  evening  from  eight  till  eleven,  because  of  the  society  I 
meet  there.  But  what  does  vex  me  now  (at  first  it  was  neither  so  bad  in 
itself  nor  so  noticeable)  is  that  our  reading  is  so  often  interrupted,  so  uncon- 
nected, that  such  precious  time  is  thus  wasted.  Even  the  heartfelt  delight 
I  have  in  Schimmelman,  and  all  that  he  says,  can  scarcely  make  me  for- 
get it.  I  often  laugh  at  the  countess's  plans  and  speeches,  especially  her 
philosophioal  disoooneB;  veldoiii  let  them  pitrroke  me;  never  talk  with 
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her  on  philosophy.  What  annoy  me  most  are  our  parties,  especially  the 
stiff,  lifeless,  horribly  aristocratic,  state  assemblies,  though  these  do  not 
come  very  often.  Perhaps  I  shall  manage  to  get  excused  from  them  alto- 
gether. All  the  time  they  consume  is  utterly  wasted.  I  think  you  can 
hardly,  imagine  how  I  love  that  noble  Schimmelman.  For  you  do  not 
know  him  but  by  daily  intercourse,  by  living  with  him  from  morning  to 
night  as  I  have  done  for  this  month  past ;  from  morning,  when  we  work 
together,  to  night,  when  we  read  together.  His  integprity,  his  cheerfulness, 
his  really  great  intellect,  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  his  consistency— -ought 
I  not  to  esteem  myself  most  happy  in  having  all  this  daily  before  my  eyes 
as  a  model  of  excellence  ?  One  thing  that  I  particularly  like  in  him  is  his 
habit  of  acting  without  much  talk.  The  only  thing  that  I  should  wish  to 
see  altered  in  him  is  that  he  should  be  more  careful  of  his  time.  He  has 
a  great  quantity  of  work,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  econo- 
mize the  time  that  is  so  invaluable.  Hence  also,  business  gets  into  disor- 
der, and  he  feels  more  over-burdened  than  he  really  is.  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  Grouvelle,  and  have  the  freest  access  to  him.  He  speaks 
of  you  with  the  interest  of  a  friend,  and  the  admiration  of  an  upright  and 
enlightened  man.  How  we  made  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  got 
so  intimate  the  first  day,  that  he  did  not  even  wait  for  a  request  on  my 
part  to  open  his  house  to  me,  I  must  reserve  till  my  next  letter  which  you 
shall  have  a  week  after  this,  if  God  permit.     If  possible  write  to  me. 

XX. 

CoPSffHAOKN,  23<2  Aprti,  1796. 
I  have  just  found  from  a  letter  of  Hensler's — and  it  has  given  me  a 
painful  surprise— that  your  wedding  took  place  on  Wednesday,  therefore 
without  your  having  let  me  know  one  word  about  it.  This  breach  of 
promise  on  your  part  has  wounded  me  deeply  and  painfully,  so  that  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  be  more  grieved  or  angry.  I  not  only,  when  on 
my  journey,  stole  time  from  sleep  to  write  to  you ;  I  wrote  to  you  also  on 
the  first  morning  that  I  spent  here,  and  when,  after  a  three  weeks'  delay, 
I  received  a  short  answer,  I  sent  you  in  return  a  letter  which  was  at  least 
much  longer,  and,  however  much  it  might  be  wanting  in  arrangement, 
elegance  of  style,  or  profound  thoughts,  certainly  expressed  the  warmest 
friendship.  And  you  have  not  even  time  for  two  lines  to  enable  me  to 
celebrate  your  festival !  You  chose  an  earlier  day  than  you  told  me — 
you  made  it  impossible  for  ine  even  to  guess  that  it  was  to  take  plac4»  so 
soon.  You  always  said  that  you  would  let  mo  know  when  your  marnage 
day  was  fixed.  You  told  me  so  many  times.  How  am  1  to  explain  this, 
Moltke  ?  For  amid  the  joy  that  your  happiness  really  gives  me,  I  still 
feci  the  sting  of  deeply-wounded  friendship.  Have  I  displeased  yon? 
Have  I  ofiended  you  by  act  or  omission  ?  Truly  I  am  conscious  of  no- 
thing, and  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  had  happened  would  willingly  wash  it 
out  with  tears,  or  my  blood.  Do  you  blame  me  ?  Then  why  now,'moc8 
than  at  any  other  time  ?  Once  you  loved  me ;  did  you  not  allow  me  to 
lay  open  my  faults  before  you,  when  I  would  not  suffer  you  to  think  better 
of  me  than  I  deserved  ?  What  has  opened  your  eyes  so  suddenly,  and 
why  would  you  not  open  them  before  9  I  know  in  my  conscience  that  I 
never  wished  to  deceive  you.  I  love  you  deeply,  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  heart,  with  a  love  that  will  stand  all  tiials,  and  will  never  ooaoMl 
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oar  friendship,  eren  in  the  midst  of  your  bitterest  enemies.  This  I  have 
already  shown  here,  but  not  all  who  call  themselves  friends  do  the  same. 
In  spite  of  my  impatient  desire  for  letters  from  you,  in  spite  of  our  wish 
and  resolution  to  hear  often  of  each  other's  welfare,  in  spite  of  your  re- 
proaches when  you  thought  me  careless  in  writing,  I  am  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  most  important  day  of  your  life,  and  even  now  know  nothing  of  it, 
but  front  others  1  I  thought  I  perceived  a  visible  coolness  in  the  only 
letter  you  sent  me  here.  0  Moltke,  I  love  you ;  I  am  jealous  and  eager 
for  your  love.  Can  any  one  have  stolen  it  from  me  ?  Explain  yourself^ 
and,  lot  us  not  become  cool  or  mistrustful.  You  would  despise  me  if  I 
were  to  permit  such  an  injury  to  pass  unresented ;  but  I  should  despair  of 
all  friendship  if  you  could  mistake  the  spirit  of  this  letter.  No,  you  are 
no  hypocrite ;  you  never  dissembled.  At  our  last  parting,  your  heart  was 
certainly  mine,  for  you  said  so.  I  entreat  you,  make  all  clear  between  us. 
I  love  few  as  I  do  you,  but  if  it  must  be,  if  I  must  lose  you,  an  open, 
bleeding  wound  were  better  than  a  hidden  one,  than  a  disease  of  the  soul 
which  would  at  last  fill  the  whole  heart  with  bitterness,  and  the  mind  with 
night.  Am  I  unjust  to  you  ?  No,  for  I  accuse  you  of  nothing.  Fears, 
anxiety,  mortification,  are  not  accusations,  but  you  must  answer  me  as 
quickly  as  possible,  within  three  da]rs  at  the  most  after  receiving  this  let- 
ter, or  I  shall  hold  all  my  fears  for  truth.  Through  your  silence  you  have 
not  received  the  '*  Nedham,"  the  token  of  my  joy  at  your  union.  Did  you 
wish  not  to  have  it?  I  am  so  vexed  and  unhappy  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  speak  a  single  word  of  joy.  Do  not  be  offended  at  my  warmth. 
Only  set.  my  mind  at  peace,  and  I  will  write  to  you  immediately ;  but  first 
of  all,  I  pray  for  God^s  blessing  on  you  and  your  wife,  and  give  my  love 
to  her,  who  has  certainly  no  part  in  your  fault.  Niebuhb. 

XXI. 

9th  December,  1796. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  moral  tone  of  our  poets  ?  Our  philoso- 
phers and  scholars  have  long  since  distinguished  themselves  in  that  re- 
spect. But  Schiller^s  Almanac  for  this  year  I ! !  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to 
be  able  to  share  my  exasperation  at  it  with  Baggesen ;  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  "literati"  here  are  unanimous  in  its  praise.  The  Germans  admire  its 
wit  and  raciness,  the  Danes  find  so  much  "  smag"  in  it,  and  such  "  deylige" 
verses.*  The  lady  at  our  house  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  is  never  weary 
of  extolling  it,  though,  perhaps,  she  does  so  chiefly  to  provoke  Baggesen  and 
me.  J}o  you  know  Falk's  Satires?  the  prayers  in  the  last  Gottingen 
Musen-AlJnanac,t  and  another  in  the  Deutschen  Merkur  ?t  If  you  have 
read  them,  did  you  not  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  a  German  Juvenal  ?  And 
has  not  your  pleasure  been  converted  into  indignation  by  the  scurrility  and 
the  hackneyed  witticisms  of  his  "Pocket  Book?"  It  is  time  to  attack 
this  evil  very  seriously.  I  write  to  you  about  it,  because  'I  could  fain  do 
it  myself.  Do  you  in  Holstein  read  as  little  as  we  do  here  ?  It  seems  as 
if  the  literature  of  Germany  were  visibly  on  the  decline.     Schiller  and 

*  Smag,  taste;  deylige,  charming. 

t  Published  by  the  celebrated  Poets'  Club  [Dicfater  Vereini  at  Gottingen. 
nomberinc^  among  its  members  Voss,  the  Stolbergs,  BOrger,  Holty,  Muller,  &c. 
Bcrie  was  its  editor  for  some  time,  afterward  Burger. 

}  Sdited  bj  Wieland. 
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Goethe  are  worse  thmn  dead.  Wieland's  A|^thod«non  U  insofferable. 
The  new  generation  is  dwarfish.  Is  Voss  to  stand  alone  ?  Eren  Klop- 
stock  has  by  no  means  distinguished  himself  in  his  last  production.  O 
J  confess  it,  Moltke ;  the  bloom  of  our  literature  is  over,  and,  besides  the 
usual  course  of  nature  which  has  prored  itself  the  same  in  all  nations,  it 
is  the  French  revolution,  our  infamous  policjr,  and  shameful  undervaluing 
of  our  own  people,  the  want  of  cultivation  among  them  resulting  from  this 
general  indifference,  and  the  desecration  and  shocking  abuse  of  philosophy, 
that  have  brought  us  to  this  wretched  pass.  Innocence  and  light-hearted- 
ness  have  vanished.  I  must  break  off,  dis8a.tisAed  with  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. I  have  been  on  the  point  of  tearing  up  my  letter,  but  I  will  venture 
to  send  you  the  stuffy  for  I  have  a  presentiment  that  our  correspondence 
may  suffer  a  long  interruption,  and  I  really  feel  as  if  I  must  write  to  you. 
I  wanted  to  add  :— and  we  can  only  make  satires  to  mock  our  own  degra* 
dation,  or  a  history  that  would  have  the  effect  of  a  satire.  This  afternoon 
Kirstein,  who  much  admired  the  Almanac,  has  had  the  candor  to  send  n»e 
the  masterly  review  of  it  in  the  Niiraberger  Zeitung.  Give  yourself  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  avenging  article.  I  shall  copy  that,  and  not  write 
another  word  against  the  gentlemen.  Baggesen  entreats  your  wife  for  an 
answer.  I  have  understood,  dear  Moltke,  how  happy  you  are  going  to  be  I 
I  rejoice  with  you  in  your  happinees,  and  in  the  thought  of  what  an  ez* 
oellent  father  you  will  make.  Dear  friend,  we  shall  have  but  a  short  time 
together  next  summer,  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  dajrs  alone  with 
you.  I  enjoy  the  very  thought  of  it.  I  shall  at  least  enjoy  them  by  anti- 
cipation. We  shall  hardly  go  to  Italy  together  now.  Probably  you  will 
not  even  visit  Switzerland  ? 

XXII. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNFINISHED  LETTER  TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

PROBABLY  NEVER  SENT. 

CoPKNHAOBir,  5ih  Mardit  1797. 
..... .Tou  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  my  dear  parents,  were  it  only  as 

a  good  testimonial  of  your  son,  that  notwithstanding  the  short  time  which  I 
am  able  to  devote  to  Persian,  my  progress  is  very  considerable ;  that  in 
ordinary  authors  I  can  already  understand  the  sense  of  whole  periods,  and 
have  only  to  contend  with  single  words,  for  which  the  Dictionary  givea 
several  meanings,  among  which  the  sense  must  decide.  It  will  please 
you  too  that  Ludolf  is  extremely  well  satisfied  with  me,  and  even  finds  his 
expectations  exceeded,  so  that,  with  the  help  of  Arabic,  he  now  thinks  it 
possible  for  his  pupil  to  acquire  such  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  Persian, 
as  at  first  he  always  represented  as  quite  unattainable.  But  you  will  be 
still  more  glad  to  hear  that  Ludolf  shows  himself  more  and  more  a  warm 
and  sincere  friend,  as  he  perceives  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  and  that 
he  removes,  by  a  thousand  little  marks  of  his  good  will,  all  the  scruplea 
which  I  might  otherwise  feel  at  such  an  apparently  unnatural  connection 
as  that  between  a  man  of  his  standing,  and  a  young  scholar  as  yet  undis- 
tinguished. He  not  only  takes  a  sincere  pleasure  in  forming  a  connoisseur 
and  student  of  his  favorite  language,  it  gives  him  delight  even  to  have 
some  one  with  whom  he  can  converse  about  his  general  reading  (for  though 
not  ignorant  of  European  literature,  he  is  not  well  versed  in  it),  and  still 
.  morci  to  be  able  to  describe  with  enthusiasm,  yet  without  fearing  to  make 
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himself  ridicnloiu,  hit  youthfdl  yesn  in  Constantinople,  which  plsoe  ho 
much  prefers  to  Europe. 

But  I  sh*ll  only  allow  myself  to  fancy  that  all  this  may  giro  yon  half 
as  mneh  pleasure,  my  dearest  parents,  as  yon  have  given  me  in  consenting 
to  my  plan  of  going  to  England  next  year.  The  necessity  of  being  bmv 
densome  to  you  is  certainly  more  unpleasant  to  me  than  to  you ;  but  yonr 
ready  oonsent,  and  the  conviction  that  so  it  is  best,  set  my  conscience  at 
ease  about  the  mattw.  I  shall,  tiierefore,  next  summer  (if  a  devastating 
revolution  has  not  broken  out  in  England  first)  read  and  make  extracto 
from  the  seven  or  eight  folio  volnmes  of  Mirchond,  in  the  Eadcliffe  library 
at  Oxford,  read  as  much  as  possible  of  the  more  or  less  important  Persiaa 
classics  which  are  preserved  there  in  great  number,  and  write  notices  of 
them  which  m»y  lay  the  foundation  of  a  BMictheca  Ptrtiea.  As  it  is  iin- 
possible,  between  now  and  then,  to  gain  more  than  a  mere  schootboy 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  as  it  is  besides  by  no  means  advisable  to  try  to 
embrace  everything,  I  shall  devote  all  my  attention  there  to  the  Persians. . . . 

It  is  a  gre»t  pity  that  you,  my  dearest  parents,  will  always  persist  in 
fancying  that  the  praises  I  bestow  on  Persian  literature  proceed  from  par- 
tiality only,  and  are  not  deserved.  If  I  could  hut  translate  something  for 
you,  or  lay  before  yon  English  translations !  Hafiz  has  been  compared  to 
Anaereon,  and  it  has  been  considered  a  great  compliment  to  him ;  but 
the  pseudO-Anacreon,  who  is  commonly  read  for  the  genuine  one,  and  even 
the  few  remains  we  have  of  the  real  poet,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  some 
of  the  best  odes  of  the  poet  of  Schiras,  selected  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany. 
In  general,  the  Persians  stand  far  behind  the  Greeks.  Firdnsi  has  natural 
disadvantages  from  the  immense  length  of  his  poem  (of  60,000  distichs 
at  least,  four  times  as  long  as  both  the  poems  of  Homer)  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  wrote  in  rhymed,  decasyllabic  iambics,  which  wo 
must  take  into  the  account  if  we  compare  him  with  Homer.  But  is  it  not 
extraordinary  enough  that  it  is  possible  to  compare  him  with  such  a  poet 
even  if  lie  loses  by  it  ?  The  excessive  grammatical  freedom  of  the  Pw- 
sian  language,  and  its  corruption  with  Arabic,  are  very  injurious  to  it; 
still  no  language  is  so  sweet  and  fascinating. 

I  will  now  tell  you  of  a  proposal  which  will  not  be  indifferent  to  you, 
and  I  hope  not  disagreeable. 

Since  the  war,  which  has  mined  the  commerce  of  England  and  Hol- 
land in  the  Levant,  there  is  an  opening  for  Denmark  to  carry  on  a  trade 
^ere,  particularly  from  tiie  port  of  Altona ;  and  it  Is  hoped  that  the  peace, 
or  rather  the  treaty  of  subjection  to  France,  will  not  injure  these  prospects. 
For  this  object,  consulates  are  in  course  of  establishment  in  all  quarters 
of  the  Levant;  and  as  a  consul  is  to  be  appointed  at  Constantinople  as 
well,  with  a  liberal  salary  moreover,  Schimmelman  has  proposed  to  me  to 
fill  this  office,  after  a  time,  for  a  few  years,  in  which  he  has  perhaps  been 
chiefly  actuated  by  LudolTs  earnest  assurances  that  the  school  of  the  East 
is  in  that  city.  On  my  retnm  tiie  desired  professorship  would  certMnly  be 
given  me. 

Ton  see,  my  dear  parents,  that  I  lay  this  project  openly  and  honestly 
before  yon,  and  leave  it  to  my  dear  father  to  discern  for  himself^  and  com- 
municste  to  you  in  particular,  dearest  mother,  the  great  advantages  it 
presents.  Without  taking  Ludolf  s  assurances  that  people  there  are  much 
happier  and  better  than  in  Europe  for  mnoh  more  than  tlie  cocpfeHlon  of 
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a  wtnn  and  tender  heart,  and  well  knowing  that  juat  what  must  make 
that  place  eo  peculiarly  dear  to  him,  parents  and  home,  is  an  objection  to 
every  one  else  ;  yet  I  must  put  it  to  you,  whether,  for  a  young  man  who 
if  fimd  of  antiquity  and  has  made  it  his  study,  a  life  of  some  years  in 
Greece  (through  which  my  way  would  lead  me,  after  I  had  spent  a  few 
months  in  Portioi,  which  I  could  examine  more  in  detail  on  my  return), 
would  not  be  the  most  desirable  thing  imaginable  ?  Whether  Constanti- 
m^e,  in  whose  great  library  are  preserved  all  the  extant  works  of  value  in 
the  Persisn  language,  and  which  would  afford  me  living  practice  in  writing^ 
speakingp,  and  intercourse  with  the  natives,  would  not  be  much  more  in- 
teresting than,  for  example,  a  European  capital  ?  And  whether  it  would 
not  be  very  advantageous  for  a  young  man  (and  this  is  no  slight  consider- 
ation) who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  known  too  early,  and  has  thereby 
become  more  inconsistent,  more  showy,  and  less  solid  than  he  ought  to  be, 
to  find  such  a  retreat,  where  he  mi^t  acquire  greater  serenity  and  a  more 
complete  cultivation  of  mind  ?  What  outward  things  society,  intercourse, 
oiviliaation,  and  the  like  can  give,  1  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  enjoyed, 
snd  am  not  wholly  unthankful  for  it ;  but  my  inward  cultivation,  during 
many  periods  of  my  life,  has  been  unhappily  only  too  much  neglected. 

1  am,  however,  particularly  glad  that  it  is  not  to  be  for  long,  but  only 
for  a  few  years.  Schimmelman  can  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  consul  there, 
and  so  we  may  reckon  upon  it  with  certainty,  that  no  foroed  prolongation 
of  my  stay  can  arise  from  this  source,  which  would  otherwise,  I  think,  be 
the  greatest  objection  to  the  plan.  It  is  true  letters  take  a  month  in 
going  from  here,  or  from  Holstein  by  way  of  Vienna,  before  they  reach 
their  destination;  and  it  would  be  still  more  impossible  to  wait  for  an- 
swers there  than  it  is  between  Copenhagen  and  Meldorf.  But  if  it  is  true 
that  we  have  no  advantages  without  corresponding  disadvantages,  and 
that  we  always  must  submit  to  this  condition,  we  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
condenm  such  a  plan  on  account  of  this  circumstance,  as,  on  account  of 
the  quieter  life  I  should  lead  there,  I  should  certainly  be  able  to  write,  in 
comparison,  more  to  you,  and  more  interestingly  than  I  do  here.  So  tell 
me,  dearest  parents,  what  you  think  about  it. 

XXIII. 

TO  MADAME  HEN6LER. 

CoPEiCHAOBlf,  8^  July,  1797. 

Sclmnmelman  had  a  favorite  idea  lately,  which  he  was  extreme-. 

ly  anxious  to  carry  into  execution.  He  read  me  an  excellent  paper  that  he 
had  written  upon  the  subject.  He  wished,  namely,  to  make  known  the 
actions  of  the  Government  in  the  most  complete  and  authentic  manner.  For 
this  purpose  he  wanted  to  set  up  an  official  journal,  uniting  correctness 
with  a  high  moral  tone,  and  announcing  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, their  adoption  as  laws,  all  important  acts  of  the  executive,  par- 
ticularly all  the  appointments  to  offices,  perhaps  the  names  of  all  the  candi- 
dates, giving  at  all  events  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  one  chosen,  and  of 
all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  &c.  Such  a  paper,  circulated  gratis 
through  the  whole  country,  could  hardly  fail  of  producing  the  effect  that 
Schimmelman  hoped  and  intended,  of  bringing  more  life  into  the  relation 

of  the  subject  to  the  Government You  may  see  by  this  how  little 

Schimmelman  keeps  to  the  beaten  track. 
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I  spent  a  delightful  erening  with  him  yesterday,  and  staid  Tery  late. 
We  could  not  get  away  from  each  other.  It  was  a  most  lovely  summer 
day ;  the  soft  aii^-the  beauty  of  the  sea-shore  (and  it  was  the  first  time 
this  year  that  I  had  gone  that  way)— the  sense  of  haying  performed  a  task 
really  worth  doing,  and  of  use  to  Schimmelman,  to  whom  I  was  bringing 
it^-«  serene  and  happy  mood  that  has  hardly  been  interrupted  since  our 
last  i>artin^— a  strong  attraction  toward  Schimmelman  himself — all  this 
happy  combination  of  circumstances  completely  took  possession  of  me,  and 
put  me  into  the  brightest  state  of  mind.  I  could  feel  sure  too  that  I  gave 
pleasure  to  my  noble-minded  friend. 

XXIV. 

UlLDORF,  S4/4  Augutt,  1797. 

At  last  I  am  able  to  announce  to  you  the  decision  of  my  political 
fate.* 

In  order  fully  to  understand,  and  to  gire  lectures  upon  ancient  literature, 
and  ancient  history,  which  forms  a  part  of  it,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  have  read  through  all  the  ancient  writings 
still  extant,  at  least  once,  with  the  closest  attention — the  more  important 
works  many  times — and  acquired  a  living  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
each  period.  There  may  possibly  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  case 
of  special  sciences,  which  must  forever  remain  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated. 
This  undertaking  was  carried  out  by  Milton  long  ago.  There  would  scarcely 
be  found  many  to  do  it  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  what  I  undoubt- 
edly ought  to  attempt. 

A  profound  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  grammar  of  the  two 
classical  languages  must  be  obtained,  partly  by  means  of  the  various  treat- 
ises on  that  subject,  and  partly  from  the  literature  of  the  languages  them- 
selves. A  systematic  philosophy,  as  the  groimdwork  of  all  settled  convic- 
tions, and  all  accurate  thought ;  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important, 
method  in  thinking,  writing,  and  studying;  added  to  these,  various  exer- 
cises in  the  art  of  composition,  and  a  thorough  command  of  our  mother 
tongue,  tae  indispensable  requisites  for  any  one  who  steps  forth  before  the 
public,  and  seeks  to  obtain  a  high  standing.  It  is  no  more  than  a  man 
demands  of  himself. 

These  then  are  the  preliminary  tasks  that  I  should  have  to  execute,  be- 
fore I  could  accept  a  professorship  in  Kiel  without  a  blush,  and  discharge 
its  duties  without  disgracing  or  overworking  myself.  As  one  can  not  do 
every  thing,  and,  least  of  all,  prolong  one's  preparations  ad  infinitum^  it 
appears  to  me  that  other  studies  which  H.  and  my  father  wish  me  to  im- 
dertake,  must  only  be  carried  on  in  subordination  to  this  object. 

I  have,  perhaps,  already  reminded  you  of  Hume's  example,  who,  in  or- 
der to  bring  his  mind,  which  had  got  into  confusion  in  consequence  of  an 
ill-regulated  education,  into  the  right  track  again,  and  to  strengthen  his 
powers  by  peaceable  seclusion,  lived  unknown  for  several  years  in  La  Fleche, 
and  then  came  back  another  man  from  what  he  was  when  he  left  home. 
Now,  it  is  true  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  institute  a  comparison,  which 
would  allow  me  to  hope  for  such  results  as  proceeded  from  Hume's  talents ; 
and  besides,  he  and  I  should  have  different  requirements  and  ideals  of  hap* 
pinoss ;  but  an  analogy  may  nevertheless  subsist. 

'  See  page  66. 
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I  do  not  think  of  tnTeling  so  long  as  three  fetn. 

What  do  you  say  to  my  spending  this  winter  in  Kiel,  as  I  am  no  longer 
honnd  to  my  post  in  Copenhagen  either  by  duty  or  interest  ?  It  would 
be  no  mere  pretext,  and  no  doubt  a  decisiye  argument  with  Sohimmelmsa, 
that  if  I  go  back  and  resume  my  former  mode  of  life,  my  health  will  return 

to   its   former   indifferent  state In  Kiel,   as  my  father   knows, 

I  should  be  able  to  oany  on  all  my  studies  wi^  the  aid  of  Hensler's 
library 

XXV. 

MxLDORF,  vnk  Auguiit  1797. 

I  can  not  help  writing  to  you  again  to-day.  You  know  that  my  emo- 
tions are  apt  to  carry  me  away  with  their  violence.  Thus  your  letter  has 
made  me  so  wild  with  delight  that  I  have  felt  full  of  affection  to  eyery 
creature  that  has  come  in  my  way 

liy  father,  my  dear  father,  dings  with  such  oouTiction  and  firmness  to 
the  idea  of  some  journey  or  other,  that  he  would  consent  wi^  reluctance  to 
an  earlier  settlement  in  Kiel.  He  would  consent,  for  he  would  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  any  thing  to  me  now.  I,  too,  can  not  help  believing  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  win  such  an  affection  as  might  deepen  into  a  heartfelt 
willingness  to  unite  herself  eternally  with  me,  absence  and  distance,  cheer- 
ed by  such  a  prospect  and  trust,  and  unremittingly  devoted  to  my  cultiva- 
tion, could  be  only  beneficial  to  me.  I  should  see  a  foreign  country,  and 
must  be  a  gainer  by  it.  A  somewhat  lengthened  preparation  for  the  holi- 
est society,  when  one  has  been  already  long  accustomed  to  think  of  one- 
self as  engaged,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  grea^  advantages.  And  so 
many  of  my  present  deficiencies  I  might  strive  to  supply.  Dear  friend,  I 
should  not  like  to  owe  any  thing  to  fortune,  to  her  prepossessions  in  my 
favor,  nay,  not  even  to  your  sisterly  interest  in  me.  You  will  surely  not 
misunderstand  me  here.  What  we  do  not  possess  in  and  through  our- 
selves, is  not  truly  ours.  I  will  strive  and  toil  not  to  be  unworthy  of  your 
sister,  and  to  deserve,  if  I  can  not  win  her  affection.  So  much  is  in  my 
own  hands. 

The  idea  shall  not  have  uncontrolled  sway ;  the  annihilation  of  a  mling 
passion  that  must  be  conquered,  is  too  terrible,  and  the  higher  and  intenser 
its  life,  the  more  convulsive  is  its  resistance  to  extinction.  And  must  I 
not  fear  the  possible  necessity  of  its  extinction?  Its  seat  in  my  heart  is 
light  and  warm,  ray  lilTe  is  joyful  aad  deep,  my  mind  open  to  all,  all  that 
human  love  can  embrace. 

The  first  few  days,  my  mother  showed  some  annoyance  at  the  length  of 
ray  stay  with  you,  and  she  was  displeased  too  with  my  carelessness  in  dress, 
and  my  refusal  to  pay  all  sorts  of  visits.  But  the  mother's  love  soon  pre- 
vailed. Her  affection  for  me  was  always  vehement,  and  therefore  always 
exacting.  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  inherited  the  vehemence  and  sen- 
sitiveness of  my  disposition,  together  with  my  features,  from  my  mother. 
To-day  is  my  birthday,  and  all  my  family  have  greeted  me  with  the  warm- 
est affection.  One  word  more  about  my  sister.  She  seems  to  roe  so 
wcrthy  of  love,  that  she  must  win  yonrs  too  some  day. 

Farewell 
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XXVI. 

Mkldort,  81«<  AMgUtt. 

You  sccuse  me  of  a  propensity  to  idealize. 

I  am  Borxy  that  you  do  not  give  me  credit  for  lufficient  true-heartedneia 
to  love  the  Beautiful  devotedly  without  the  neoeasity  of  coloring  it  more 
highly  by  any  imagination.  If  it  were  as  you  say,  I  should  be  fated  to 
torn  perpetually  to  new  objects,  till  cold  experience  gradually  taught  me 
better,  and  warned  ma  against  such  folly  with  bitter  mockery — till  I  sank 
into  hopeless  misery.  Such  a  warmth  ii  not  that  of  life  but  the  unhealthy 
and  transitory  glow  of  feTer. 

If  I  have  any  thing  to  thank  nature  for,  her  best  gift  to  me  was  a  cor- 
rect and  very  rapid  judgment,  a  facility  in  detecting  every  thing  false,  in- 
correct, untrue,  that  can  hardly  be  imposed  upon.  While  I  am  ready  to 
adopt  any  well-grounded  opinion,  my  inmost  heart  revolts  against  receiv- 
mg  the  judgments  of  others  respecting  persons,  and  whenever  I  have  done 
so,  I  have  bitterly  repented  of  it. 

Manly  worth,  elevation  of  intellect,  and  enthusiasm,  are  to  me  the  no- 
blest things  on  earth,  superhuman,  and  the  best  pledge  of  our  higher  des- 
tination, heavenly  origin,  and  divine  illumination.  I  can  not  worship  the 
abstractions  of  virtue-— she  only  charms  me  when  she  addresses  herself  to 
my  heart,  speaks  through  the  love  from  which  she  springs.  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  faults  of  those  I  love,  because  I  do  not  speak  of  them.  Either 
fiaults  cease  to  exist  where  there  is  true  excellence,  or  they  are  only  imper- 
fections. I  have  never  fancied  any  one  perfect,  indeed  I  have  rather  been 
liable  to  err  through  mistrust  and  suspicion.  I  really  love  nothing  but 
what  actuaUy  exists :  virtue,  love,  sincerity,  purity ;  where  these  are,  what 
more  need  I  seek  for  ?  I  believe  that  where  these  qualities  are  irradiated 
by  the  joyousness  of  innocence,  and  fortified  by  a  clear,  active,  cultivated 
intellect,  we  have,  without  any  idealizing,  the  only  thing  that  remains  to 
us  from  the  golden  age 

If  you  reveal  my  wishes  to  Amelia,  you  must  let  her  know  that  she  is 
not  the  object  of  a  blind  passion— that  it  is  my  first  endeavor  to  acquire 
her  esteem. 

XXVII. 

M ELDORP,  Bik  SeptembeTt  1797. 

Even  while  I  was  writing  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  began  to  feel  the  sort 
of  stupor  and  gloom  creeping  over  me  that  I  have  on  my  dark  days. 
Whether  this  ii  physical,  or  whether  the  dazzling  brightness  of  a  succession 
of  happy  days  is  necessarily  followed  by  a  fit  of  exhaustion,  when  external 
circumstances  do  not  food  the  flame,  is  a  mystery  to  myself.  I  have  at 
last  succeeded  by  strenuous  efforts,  in  driving  away  the  blackest  clouds  and 
to-day  your  welcome  letter  has  kindled  a  fresh  life-giving  spark  within 
me. 

But  all  my  lifo  this  inequality  of  spirits  has  been  my  torment.  When 
ever  I  have  worked  hard,  of  course  I  mean  in  special  investigations  which 
only  serve  as  means  to  an  end,  or  amidst  the  confused  heap  of  materials 
required  by  some  other  object,  I  seem  as  if  paralyzed.  When  a  few  dajrs 
have  elapsed,  and  my  new  acquisition  has  faillen  into  its  place,  then  coraas 
my  brightest  time.     But  meanwhile  I  am  good  for  very  little. 

The  lot  of  the  soholar  working  amidst  his  books  is  a  wearisome  one. 
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He  is  ever  treading  on  the  brink  of  pedantry,  a  yawning  chanm,  in  which, 
if  we  were  laughing  on  the  subject,  we  might  say  he  would  be  buried  in 
dust  and  dead  leaves,  if  he  made  a  false  step.     He  has  to  extract  honey 
from  wormwood.     Ho  must  constantly  keep  his  mind  on  the  stretch ;  can 
only  succeed  by  slow  degrees  in  his  task  of  self-culture,  and  measures 
every  thing  by  an  ideal  standard,  which  he  is  often  imable  to  attain  from 
the  poverty  of  his  materials — still  oftcner  from  his  own  want  of  talent. 
Sciences  which  are  entirely  based  on  speculation,  such  as  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  are  free  from  this  disadvantage ;  and  all  occupation  with 
them  refreshes  and  quickens  the  mental  powers,  when  one  has  fairly  got 
into  their  spirit.     Neither  are  those  liable  to  get  depressed  by  their  studies, 
who  collect  and  compare,  often  without  the  least  philosophy,  single  inter- 
esting things,  such  as  natural  objects.     But  he  who  studies  grammar,  and 
rhetoric,  and  style,  seeks  and  deduces  rules  and  laws,  or  learns  those  that 
others  have  found,  which  are  indeed  important  to  him  as  regards  the  re- 
finement of  his  taste,  and  perhaps  something  higher,  but  which  are  so  dry — 
taken  singly,  for  the  most  part  so  unimportant — ^must  constantly  stim- 
ulate his  ardor,  and  keep  his  affections  in  play,  or  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
either  relaxing  his  exertions,  or  acquiring  a  mechanical  pleasure  in  mere 
words.     In  the  study  of  history  there  is  a  much  higher  species  of  intcreHt. 
But  its  immense  extent,  the  difficulty  of  imprinting  all  that  is  needful  on 
(he  memory,  the  almost  greater  difficulty  of  steadily  maintaining  a  cor- 
rect point  of  view,  the  toil  of  collecting  the  most  interesting  fragments 
from  innumerable  books  and  relics,  while  conscious  of  their  incompleteness, 
the  repulsive  task  of  wading  through  an  immense  amount  of  what  is  bad 
(though  in  this  respect  people  generally  of  their  own  free  will  do  more  than 
if  necessary),  until  at  last  you  have  so  far  reduced  all  to  order,  that  you 
can  begin  to  mould  the  mass  into  a  beautiful  form  (which  it  takes  years 
to  do) — these  preparatory  difficulties  almost  overpower  any  one  who  per- 
ceives them. 

I  have  long  attributed  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  still  worse  state  of  the 
professional  sciences,  which  have  long  been  an  empty  husk,  the  inertia  of 
the  best  intellects  among  us.  The  life  of  the  ancients  in  small  States,  was 
like  that  in  a  large  family ;  even  Eome  itself  was,  in  reality,  as  a  State, 
confined  within  its  walls,  and  to  the  spots  consecrated  to  the  popular  as- 
semblies, notwithstanding  the  enormous  extension  of  its  boundaries. 

War  and  the  discharge  of  public  functions  were  extremely  liberal  occupa- 
tions, and  it  was  considered  that  good  sense  and  practice  were  sufficient 
qualifications  for  either.  Then  there  were  very  few,  whose  minds  had  not 
been  developed  by  the  active  discharge  of  these  functions,  which  were  not 
confined,  any  more  than  learning,  to  a  particular  class.  We  see  nothing 
among  ourselves  that  can  be  compared  to  the  indefatigable  power  and 
activity  of  the  ancients.  They  were  at  all  times  men  and  free  citizens. 
We  are  obliged  to  make  a  special  class  of  learned  men;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, we  lose  sight  of  the  world,  of  active  life,  of  the  best  part  of  our- 
■elves,  of  reality ;  and  cling  to  book-knowledge  alone.  A  few  escape  this 
fate,  to  whom  their  kind  genius  has  given  the  good  fortune  and  the  energy 
to  separate  the  kernel  from  the  shell,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  and  to  keep 
their  hearts  warm  and  active. 

The  ancients  invented  the  sciences;  the  elements  of  which  were  not 
diffused  among  the  vulgar,  producing  a  shallow  knowledge ;  men  sought 
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lor  insight  in  conyene  with  sages,  and  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, the  common  and  the  philosophical.  We  lose  the  simple  aspect  of 
nature  long  before  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  expositions  of  philoso- 
phers. We  hear,  as  children,  that  the  earth  turns  round  the  sun,  before  the 
words  can  convey  any  idea  to  us ;  for  the  senses  will  not  suffer  the  imagin- 
ation to  grasp  an  image  of  such  magnitude.  It  is  the  same  with  every 
thing.  On  all  hands  there  abound  crude  doctrines,  patchwork  theories, 
assertions  on  authority. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  as  clearly  as  the  ancients  did.  And  then 
their  philosophy  of  human  affairs  does  not  satisfy  us  :  we  radc  our  brains 
and  split  hairs,  and,  after  all,  do  not  think.  Why  were  they-  so  free  from 
the  monstrous  absurdities  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ? 

I  have  wandered  far  from  my  subject,  but  all  that  I  have  said  has  ■ 
bearing  upon  it ;  for  what  I  mean  is,  that  there  are  two  things  which  have 
a  very  mischievous  effect  upon  my  mind — ^the  disadvantages  of  my  occu- 
pations, which  are,  nevertheless,  the  only  ones  open  to  me  in  these  dajrs, 
and  my  own  inequality  of  temperament. 

1  must  tell  yon  a  little  about  my  life  here.     My  friends  evince 

the  deepest  affection  for  me ;  but  I  am  almost  frightened  to  see  the  ezaf^ 
gerated  opinion  my  father  has  of  me,  and  his  propensity  to  look  upon  all 
his  aspirations  for  me  as  so  certain  of  accomplishment,  that  he  regards 
every  difficulty  I  see  in  the  way  as  mere  nonsense.  One  trait  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  of  i|s,  has  often  deprived  us  of  many  a  happy  hour,  we  are  too 
apt  to  be  irritated  by  opinions  opposed  to  our  own,  and,  instead  of  testing 
them,  either  to  reject  or  be  persuaded  into  them.  Yon  may  find  in  this  an 
explanation  of  many  points  in  my  character,  particularly  my  habit  of  hasty, 
passionate  condemnation. 

XXVIII. 

Meldorp,  IStk  September,  1797. 

I  have  written  a  tremendously  long  letter  to  Desaugiers*  about 

the  unhappy  revolution  in  Paris,  t  and  endeavored  to  set  in  the  clearest 
light  the  merits  and  the  innocence  of  the  now  proscribed  party,  and  the 
black  guilt  and  inexpiable  crime  of  the  triumphant  faction,  with  all  the 
force  of  language  and  logic  at  my  command.  It  is  the  only  homage  which 
a  remote  foreigner  can  bring  to  oppressed  virtue.  This  has  cost  me  much 
time  and  paper 

I  am  quite  decided  not  to  go  to  Paris  at  present.  It  is  a  lucky  thing 
for  me  that  the  post  there,  which  was  offered  to  me,  has  fallen  to  another 
candidate.  I  could  neither  endure  the  sorrow  of  seeing  such  a  complete 
triumph  of  villainy  over  virtue,  of  barbarism  over  intellect  and  accomplish- 
ments, nor  yet  of  listening  to  the  shameless  insults  and  groundless  impu- 

*  The  French  Char|^6  d' Affaires  at  Copenhagen. 

t  The  Uerolation  of  the  18th  Fnictidor,  when  the  democratic  mn^mty  of  the 
Directory,  alarmed  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  moderate  and  monarchic^ 
sentiments  in  the  nation,  which  threatened  the  asoendeocrjr  of  the  violent  Jacobin 
party,  resolved  to  overtam  Uie  Constitution,  ■arroonded  the  Councils  of  Five 
Hondred  and  of  Uie  Ancients  with  troops,  dispersed  the  mi^rity  of  the  members, 
annulled  the  motions  unfavorable  to  tneir  interests,  and  condemned  the  leaders 
of  the  opposite  paity,  iitcladinf^  most  of  the  men  of  genius  and  principle  la 
France,  to  transportation  to  Guiana.  The  immediate  results  of  this  revolotion 
were  the  abolition  of  Ae  freedom  of  the  press,  and  of  the  institution  of  juries,  and 
tiie  re-enactment  of  the  laws  ei^oiuing  the  banishment  of  the  nobles  and  priests. 
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tatknis  hespad  upon  tke  protoribed  by  their  Tictora ;  uid  as  little  oovld  I 
■ubmit  to  tlie  degrading  hmniliatioa  of  asaociatiiig  with  men  whom  I 
abhor. 

XXIX. 

TO  AMELIA. 

CoPKNHAOKii,  4^  November,  1797. 
Your  remembrance  and  your  image,  thank  God,  are  alwaya  present  to 
me.  Hence  my  solitude  depresses  me  less  than  it  ever  did  before ;  hence, 
in  society,  I  leel  more  strange,  embarrassed,  snd  unsympathizing  than 
ever.  The  first  is  good,  but  the  second  frightens  me,  and  1  feel  that  it  is 
not  right.  Schimmelman  and  Prehn  are  the  only  persons  with  whom  I 
speak  of  you.  No  one  else  has  any  idea  of  our  engagement.  A  greater 
change  has  taken  place  in  my  character  than  at  any  former  time.  I  shall 
certainly  be  further  than  ever  from  foolish  and  unworthy  conduct.  Till 
now,  I  have  been  very  idle.  Strictly  speaking,  nothing  has  yet  been  dona. 
Of  course,  I  am  never  quite  without  reading.  Homer,  Plato,  and  Cicero 
lie  before  me ;  but  I  have  only  read  a  little  of  Homer.  The  constant  fogs 
%nd  clouds  prevent  me  from  going  on  with  astronomy.  Here,  too,  I  per- 
ceive with  humiliation  the  bad  effects  of  my  long  continued  careless  inob- 
servance of  nature,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  phenomena  before  proceeding  to  science,  at  least,  if  I  am  to  leant 
it  independently  and  with  insight.  Beyond  the  first  evening  I  have  not 
had  any  pleasant  time  yet  with  Schinunelman.  We  have  been  interrupted 
by  strangers.  I  am  fairly  besieged  with  invitations ;  but  I  have  now  an 
object;  and  work  toward  it  without  suffering  myself  to  be  drawn  aside.  I 
owe  it  to  you  that  I  am  infinitely  more  tranquil  than  I  ever  was  before. 
You  will  certainly  change  your  wavering,  restless  friend  into  a  firm,  calm 
man,  worthy  of  your  love. 

XXX. 

nth  November, 

I  have  had  numerous  invitations.     You  know  that  I  did  not  wish 

to  see  Grouvelle  again,  and  certainly  meant  not  to  visit  him.  This  I  kept 
to,  and  should  have  continued  to  do  so,  but  he,  not  to  be  repulsed,  sent  mj 
Mend  Desvigicrs  to  me,  with  an  invitation ;  and,  moreover,  with  strict 
orders  to  bring  me  back  with  him.  He  has  once  since  then  forced  me  to 
come  to  his  house  in  the  same  way.  I  confess  that  I  have  no  pleasure 
even  in  my  intercourse  with  Des*ugiers,  though  he  has  an  excellent  heart| 
because  he  is  always  occupied  with  ideas  which  have  become  abhorrent  to 
me,  since  it  has  grown  so  evident  that  the  fearful  tragedy  is  issuing  in  a 
disgusting  farce,  as  if  in  both  halves  it  were  played  by  devils.  I  plainly 
declare  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Grouvelle,  whose 
society  was  once  sought  by  all  the  refined  and  intellectual  world  of  Paris. 
I  feel  that  such  intercourse  does  me  no  good.  It  is  dazzling  outwardly, 
but  hollow,  mere  empty  talk;  it  goes  against  my  conscience.  Nothing  but 
the  impossibility  of  escaping  from  it  without  an  open  breach,  has  made  me 
pot  up  with  it  so  long.  My  staying  away,  making  difficulties,  or  giving 
downright  refusals,  would  have  made  any  one  else  give  me  up  as  an 
obstinate  fellow.  Desaoglers  has  here  no  more  intimate  friend  than 
myself;  perhaps  not  even  among  his  early  acquaintance.     But  here  the 
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differmicd  between  the  friendehip  of  oar  circle  and  that  of  foreigners  is  meet 
■triking.  The  life  and  food  of  our  intimacy  is  the  oommunication  of  our 
inmost  thoughts,  absolute  confidence,  constituting  an  indiridual  relation. 
But  between  foreigners  there  is  nothing  but  a  higher  degree  of  kind  feeling, 
if  help  is  wanted,  openness  and  confidence ;  otherwise,  the  attention  of  both 
is  only  directed  to  outward  objects.  The  relation  is  easily  broken,  and  may 
be  dissolyed  by  a  neglect  in  the  degre€  of  attention. 

XXXI. 

TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

CoPXNBAom,  9d  January,  1798. 

I  will  not  begin  my  first  letter  in  the  new  year  to  you,  my  dearest 
parents,  with  general  wishes  for  your  happiness,  for  you  will  take  these  for 
granted,  knowing  them  to  be  erer  in  ray  mind ;  but  with  wishes  for  the 
health  of  us  all,  for  an  uninterrupted  harmony  of  feeling,  and  for  external 
prosperity.  With  regard  to  the  last,  I  have  for  some  time  past  felt  much 
inquietude,  which  I  no  longer  hide  from  you,  since  the  moment  of  decision, 
one  way  or  the  other,  is  daily  approaching.  Probably  rumors  of  a  French 
expedition  against  Hanover  and  Hamburgh  may  have  reached  Holstein, 
even  the  newspapers  have  alluded  to  it,  and  it  has  long  attracted  our 
attention.  We  can  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves,  in  all  their  details,  the 
firightfnl  consequences  of  such  an  enterprise ;  but  it  would  be  childish  not 
to  see  tiiat  the  French,  after  coming  so  far  to  destroy  English  commerce, 
would  inevitably  require  us  to  close  the  Sound  to  all  English  vessels,  and 
place  a  garrison  in  Friedensburg  to  insure  our  compliance.  However,  no 
salvation  oould  have  been  looked  for  from  a  continuance  of  the  war,  if  the 
late  King  of  Prussia  had  lived.  His  death,  combined  with  the  great  im- 
pression which  the  conduct  of  Austria  made  on  Germany,  awakened  at 
first  great  hopes ;  and  we  ventured  to  look  forward  to  seeing  a  powerful, 
well-supported  Prussian  army  on  the  Rhine.  Nor  were  we  deceived  in  the 
disposition  of  the  young  king ;  we  must  not  call  him  cowardly  and  weak 
because  he  surrendered  the  last  yet  unoonquered  fortresses  on  the  frontier 
af  Germany,  for  his  kingdom  is  as  yet  unprepared,  and,  at  the  first  out- 
break, the  enemy's  forces  oould  occupy  all  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia 
before  any  opposition  could  be  ofiered  by  a  Prussian  army.  Thus  all 
persons  here,  who  are  informed  as  to  the  movements  of  the  great  powers, 
live  in  a  state  of  the  most  anxious  expectation.  An  army  is  forming,  all 
officers  and  soldiers  on  furlough  are  recalled,  and  Magdeburg  placed  in  a 
state  of  defense.  If  France  makes  a  sudden  incursion,  Prussia  will  scarcely 
venture  upon  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  Hanover.  If  Prussia  has  time  to 
prepare,  will  she  not  require  all  the  assistance  from  Holstein  which  the 
latter  can  afford,  after  having  already  contributed  to  the  defense  of  the  line 
of  demarkstion  ? 

And  is  not  the  cause  of  Hanover  and  Hamburgh  our  own  ?  Must  we 
not  submit  to  every  demand  of  France,  when  she  has  possession  of  these  ? 
Will  she  not  occupy  Holstein,  even  though  we  may  endeavor  to  satisfy  her 
by  submission  ?  Thus  feaxful  is  our  position  as  long  as  France  holds  her 
present  views.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  she  will  give  them  up  as  long 
as  the  war  with  England  lasts.  And  a  termination  to  this,  by  means  of 
a  fair  peace,  seems  at  present  hopeless.  The  congress  of  Rastadt  may  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Hanover ;  but  even  if  the  dangers  now  threatening  us  u% 
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diverted  for  a  time,  it  is  bot  too  probable  thai,  at  a  ftttnr*  period,  we  may 
find  aubxruMion  to  France  the  only  means  of  saving  the  existenoe  of  our  State. 

So  the  most  earnest  wish  for  us  all  must  bo  peace,  and  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  our  soil.  Holstein,  which  contains  all  that  is  deaireit 
to  me  in  the  world — ^you,  and  those  whom  I  have  made  mine  by  choice— 
and  which  will,  perhaps,  be  the  scene  of  my  future  life,  is  unquestiona- 
bly in  danger.  If  we  can  gain  time,  it  is  certain  that  a  courageous  resist- 
ance— ^lot  it  be  understood,  a  resistance  to  which  we  bring  our  utmost  re- 
sources— ^might  preserve  our  soil  from  devastation,  and  all  we  love  from  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  so  fearful  an  enemy  as  the  French  armies  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  no  less  certain  that  we  can  not  in  any  case  lose  more  than  by  sacri- 
ficing Prussia,  if  Prussia  is  willing  to  rise. 

But  if  we  choose  this  plan,  we  must  count  the  cost  of  all  our  sacrifices, 
and  make  an  unalterable  determination  not  to  survive  disgrace 

XXXII. 

CoPXiiHAGiN,  30tk  January  1798. 

The  kind  manner  in  which  you,  my  dearest  parents,  have  received  my 
account  of  Moldenhawer^s  proposition  has  given  me  great  pleasure.*  My 
last  letter  renders  uiy  further  details  unnecessary,  and  you  will  thore  find 
all  your  questions  already  answered. 

It  has  rejoiced  me  to  see  that  you,  dearest  father,  express  a  just  indif- 
ference as  to  the  kind  of  appointment  I  may  receive,  provided  that  it  af- 
fords us  a  sufficient  inoome,  and  a  sphere  of  action  at  once  useful  to  others 
and  congenial  to  my  talents.  My  engagement  has  placed  me  in  a  nar- 
rower circle  and  led  me  to  renounce  all  plans  involving  uncertainty  as  to 
results,  a  great  length  of  time  for  their  execution,  or  a  residence  in  any 
distant  country ;  thus  freeing  my  mind  from  many  chimeras,  and  unset- 
tling yet  impracticable  projects,  and  fixing  my  thoughts  with  infinitely 
greater  earnestness  on  what  lies  near  at  hand,  and  the  use  I  can  make  of 
it,  in  my  time  as  well  as  in  my  occupations. 

We  can  not  now  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  be  realized  in  some  distant 
future— of  a  residence  of  some  years  abroad  during  my  youth,  which  should 
procure  me  cultivation  and  polish  almost  without  effort  on  my  part.  My 
travels  can  now-^and  in  this  light  I  have  always  viewed  them  myself— 
be  only  diligent  study  on  an  ever  changing  scene 

XXXIII. 

€k>PiMHAOXif,  Si  Fdfnunyt  1798. 
I  shall  therefore  decline  Moldenhawer's  offer  unreservedly.  I  am  now 
most  anxious  to  hear  your  opinion  of  Schimmelman's  proposals,  which  have 
at  least  this  recommendation,  that  they  come  from  a  man  who,  I  may 
almost  say,  loves  and  trusts  me  as  a  son,  who  has  my  welfare  at  heart, 
and  who  is  capable  of  sympathy,  affection,  and  enjoyment  to  a  degree 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  In  accepting  them  I  should,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, involve  myself  in  government  business,  but  only  partially  so,  and  I 
could  easily  withdraw  as  soon  as  a  chance  of  a  professorship  in  Kiel  offeiw 
ed.     Business  of  this  kind  is  not  new  to  me,  and  presents  no  difficulties. 

*  Niebohr  here  refers  to  an  offer  that  he  had  received  of  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages  and  literature  in  a  philological  academy  about  to  be  founded  in  Den* 
mirk. 
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7or  the  ohiof  talent  I  ponoM,  or  have  preserred,  besides  that  of  memoiy 
(and,  indeed,  it  ia  the  oause  of  the  latter),  is  a  very  quick  oomprehension 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  a  correct  and  dear  perception,  which  almost  inra- 
riably  seizes  at  once  on  the  true  state  of  the  case.  This  sares  me  an  infi- 
nite amount  of  time,  and  as  we  should  restrict  our  society  to  a  yery  nar- 
row circle,  I  should  still  have  leisure  enough  not  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  my 
favorite  pursuits. 

Amelia  would  wish  my  journey  to  be  shortened,  and  I  agree  with  her. 
England,  and  at  the  most  two  or  three  months  in  France,  now  full  of  rain 
glory  oTer  her  triumphs,  will  furnish  me  with  sufficient  instruction^  and  a 
vast  field  for  observation.     But  time  must  decide  for  us  on  thisr  point. 

You  ask  after  my  health,  dearest  father.  For  some  time  it  was  not  as 
I  oould  wirii— tny  head  was  imusually  heavy  and  stupid.  My  labors  in 
the  cold  halls  of  the  Library  brought  on  another  attack  of  my  complaint. 

I  have  re-arranged  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  in  one  portion  of  the 
historical  department.  But  my  health  is  not  so  bad  as  last  spring,  when 
I  was  imprudent  enou^  to  go  straight  to  work  in  the  halls  of  the  Library 
heated  and  lightly  dressed  as  I  had  como  from  Count  LudolTs.*  Some- 
times, too,  I  read  there  extracts  of  works  which  I  can  not  well  take  home 
with  me ;  thus  I  have  lately  read  parts  of  Theophanes,  and  Luitprand 
on  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  yesterday  meditated  on  some  passages  of 
Xenophon  concerning  the  Greek  tactics,  which  I  have  been  studying  among 
oth«r  things  this  winter,  and  of  which  I  have  obtained  a  tolerable  concep- 
tion, especially  those  of  the  Macedonians  and  Lacediemonians. 

XXXIV. 

TO  AMELIA. 

CopiffBAOXif,  3d  FAruary,  1708. 

k How  will  you  bear  my  asperities  and  all  my  faults  ?     There 

are  defects  of  temperament  which  can  scarcely  be  conquered.  My  irrita- 
bility, my  egotism,  is  of  this  kind.  To  efface  these  without  filling  their 
place  with  any  other  feeling  produces  apatiiy  uid  injures  the  character. 
Love  may  conquer  them.  To  be  strong  in  love  is  the  only  way  to  become 
noble,  and  all  softening  through  education,  which  is  not  based  on  love,  is 
merely  pernicious.  I  remember  that  I  was  terribly  passionate  in  my 
childhood,  but  being  often  reproved  for  it,  strove  with  such  success  to  at- 
tain indifference,  that  for  a  time  I  was  as  if  dead,  and  only  by  degrees  re- 
covered at  all  a  vivid  feeling  of  real  injuries.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  let  me  alone,  till  nobler  feelings  had  replaced  this  vehemence. 

XXXV. 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

CoPiNHAOEV,  13M  February^  179a 

In  the  great  world  here  every  one  lives  in  a  constant  round  of 

gayety,  and  the  same  ia  true  of  the  other  classes,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent ranks.  Business  ia  hurried  through,  to  leave  time  for  amusements. 
These  form  the  staple  of  conversation,  and  one  party  furnishes  the  poverty- 

*  The  Austrian  embassador,  who  bad  kindly  assisted  Niebubr  in  his  Penlao 
studies. 
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matexiak  tot  uiother.  Next  to  theie,  politlci  poweM  the  itrongw 
eit  interttrt,  yet  even  tbej  not  %  very  viTid  one.  In  eome  houiei  they  we 
the  all-important  topic,  and  swallow  up  every  thing  else.  One  would 
think  there  ooold  now  be  but  one  yoioe  on  theee  questions,  that  the  Gal- 
lomaniacs must  be  silent,  and  the  arch-aristocrats  descend  from  their 
claims  and  their  credulity,  but  unfortunately  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The 
former  ignore  all  the  excesses  of  the  French  goyemment,  and  openly  re- 
joice in  its  oyerweening  power,  while  the  latter  are  filled  with  indiscrimin- 
ating  anger. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  either  side,  and  to  avoid  the  dislike 
of  both.  For  my  part  I  really  do  not  seek  disputes,  though  my  position 
has  exercised  my  lungs,  my  tongue,  and  my  logic  considerably. 

The  apprehensions,  of  which  I  lately  wrote  to  you,  dearest  father,  may 
apparently  be  laid  aside  for  the  present.     The  firmness  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  seems  to  have  diverted  the  French  from  their  project  of  occupying 
Hanover,  and  without  ceremony  taking  it  away  from  the  King  of  England, 
according  to  the  same  rule  of  force  by  which  they  seize  on  every  thing  that 
excites  their  desires.     Probably,  too,  the  consciousness  ot  their  irresistible 
strength,  as  it  has  induced  them  to  make  some  temporary  concessions,  will 
enable  tiiem  to  exercise  coercion  at  any  friture  moment  as  successfully  as 
at  the  present.     Who  knows  that  they  are  not  hoping  to  find  some  ground 
of  quarrel  with  Hamburgh,  by  means  of  their  commissioner  in  that  city, 
and  that  they  may  not  yet  bring  forward  at  Aastadt  a  demand  for  the  se- 
questration of  Hanover  ?  for  as  they  treat  justice  with  contempt,  they  in- 
variably contrive  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  their  attempts  at 
peace  on  their  adversaries,  whereas  their  own  requisitions  are  always  un- 
precedented, and  such  as  the  opposite  party  can  not  concede.     To  hear 
such  conduct  defended,  and  the  principle  advocated  that  the  utmost  possi- 
ble increase  of  their  power  is  to  be  desired — a  principle  whose  partisans, 
though  for  the  most  part  hypocrites  themselves,  talk  as  if  the  right  were 
exclusively  on  their  side,  and  calumniate  and  misrepresent  the  opinions  of 
their  antagonists— is,  indeed,  perfectly  intolerable.     I  am  very  curious  to 
see  whether  any  of  our  convoyed  vessels  will  be  captured ;  whether  the 
defense  of  our  ships  of  war  will  be  regarded  as  a  crime ;  whether  requisi- 
tions will  be  made  to  Hamburgh  to  close  the  Elbe,  and  expel  all  emi- 
grants, and  similar  demands  made  to  this  country;  whether  Grrouvelle 
will  be  sent  as  minister  to  Sweden,  and  I«eans-Bourdon,  the  thoroughly 
Jacobinical  commissioner  at  Hamburgh,  be  made  embassador  here  in  his 
place-— all  possible  contingencies,  and  all  dreadful  to  us. 

I  foresaw  the  absorption  of  Switzerland.  As  to  England,  I  am  in  a 
state  of  doubtful  expectation.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  naval  expedition 
against  her.  Would  it  were  true !  for  a  dozen  barges  filled  with  bombs 
would  infallibly  destroy  the  monster,  if  it  were  not  dispersed  or  shattered 
by  the  waves.  The  good  fortune  and  boldness  of  the  French  causes  mo 
much  more  alarm.  Several  squadrons,  starting  from  several  different 
points,  and  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  armed  vespels  of  all  kinds,  might 
attack  the  English  coasts  at  the  same  time  ;  could  they  succeed  in  land- 
ing troops  every  thing  might  be  feared  from  the  bravery  and  discipline  of 
their  soldiers,  the  unserviceableness  of  the  English  forces,  and  from  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  and  the  traitors  in  England 
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XXXVI. 

TO  AMELIA. 

OopiVHAOXir,  2d  MareK  1798. 

As  I WM  standing  here  about  noon,  the  sun  shone  so  wannly  into 

my  dull  room,  and  the  sky  was  so  brilliantly  blue  abore  the  high  roofs  of 
my  neighbors,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  going  out  into  the  fipesh  air, 
which  I  have  not  tasted  for  a  long  time,  and  not  desired  for  still  longer. 
The  air  was  even  more  refreshing  than  I  expected,  and  allured  me  on  and 
on,  though  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  life  in  grass  or  tree,  no  sign  of  rich- 
ness or  beauty.  There  is  a  great  charm  in  the  mildness  of  early  spring,  it 
affects  the  feelings  so  gently  and  soothingly.  Tou  reminded  me  once,  that 
the  first  time  we  saw  each  other  at  your  father's,  I  told  you  of  my  dislike 
to  bright  winter  days.  This  feeling  is  siill  invincible,  and  the  cloudy  au- 
tunm,  and  the  depth  of  winter,  whose  shadows  invite  to  social  pleasures 
and  to  meditation,  are  as  dear  and  welcome  to  me,  aa  the  shivering  spring 
is  disagreeable.  The  latter,  indeed,  generally  brings  sickness  to  me,  for  the 
unhealthy  air  after  the  rough  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
my  solitary  toils,  is  more  than  I  can  stand ;  and  then,  too,  nothing  is  so 
hateful  to  my  eyes  as  the  dead  earth  in  the  glare  of  light.  Certainly  we 
ought  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  much  under  the  control  of  such  im- 
pressions, but  one  can  not  entirely  get  rid  of  their  influence  where  they  are 
very  strong. 

XXXVII. 

TO  HIS  PAEENTd. 

6^  March,  1798. 

I  have  only  spoken  warmly  of  Souza  two  or  three  times  to  you,  and  yet 
he  has  gained  a  very  high  place  in  my  affections. 

Perhaps  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  young  people  to  have  advances 
made  to  them  by  so  many  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day  as  my 
good  or  evil  genius  has  brought  me  in  contact  with ;  and  no  one  has  dis- 
played more  cordiality  toward  me,  a  more  decided  wish  to  contract  a  last- 
ing friendship  with  me,  than  this  most  amiable  man.  Jacobi  had  pre- 
possessed him  in  my  favor,  and  Schiminelman  had  strengthened  the  im- 
pression ;  thus  he  saw  me  through  my  fncnds*  eyes.  I  have  by  no  means 
availed  myself  of  his  advances  to  the  full  extent,  but  I  have  nevertheless 
seen  enough  of  him  to  love  him  heartily,  and  to  possess  full  intimacy  with 
him. 

He  has  a  great  amount  of  information,  is  a  very  good  speaker,  has  seen 
a  great  deal,  is  a  very  thinking  man,  and  has  withal,  the  very  agreeable 
characteristic,  that  by  the  kindness  of  his  manners,  nay,  even  by  the  noble- 
ness of  his  physiognomy,  he  draws  out  those  with  whom  be  converses,  so 
that  with  him  you  find,  you  can  not  tell  why,  that  yon  have  a  much  greater 
flow  of  words,  and  more  available  thoughts,  than  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Unfortunately  he  has  been  recalled  hence  very  quickly,  and  goes  on  Friday 
to  Hamburgh ;  I  am  uncertain  whether  to  engage  in  business  of  his  own, 
or  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  mission  from  his  oourt,  for  on  this  subject  he 
observes  a  silence  that  I  have  no  right  to  break.     My  journey  to  England 
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pleased  him  mnch ;  he  haa  viaited  that  country,  and  has  a  real  attachment 
to  it,  though  not  so  strong  as  ho  once  had.  He  has  given  me  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  friends,  Sir  Thomas  Eivers,  and  offered  me  one  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  one  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  order  that  I  may  be  personally  ac' 
quainted  with  the  English  minister ;  but  I  hesitate  about  making  use  of 
the  last.  Sir  Thomas  Rivers  is  a  great  scholar.  Count  Eantzau  gives 
me  a  letter  to  William  Roscoe,  and  I  reckon  on  having  letters  from  you  to 
Sohonbom,  Eennell,  and  Eussell.  Moldenhawer  g^ves  me  introductions  to 
Watson,  Former,  Ford,  and  Bryant;  and  Torkelin  has  oflfered  me  one  to 
Lord  Moira 

XXXVHL 

KiiL,  13/A  May,  1798. 

The  weather  was  beautiful  when  I  got  to  Hamburgh,  and  ipi^en  I 

inquired  at  the  coach-office  for  Jacobi's,  a  note  was  handed  to  mo  who»e 
contents  were  equally  delightful  and  unexpected,  for  it  contained  an  invita- 
tion to  stay  at  his  house  ;  thus  the  main  object  of  my  journey  was  much 
facilitated.  But  this  offer  stood  in  the  way  of  other  plans,  for  how  could 
I  stay  away  any  length  of  time  from  Jacobi,  after  he  had  treated  me  with 
so  much  kindness 

I  hope  I  have  leamt  much  from  Jacobi  this  time,  his  society  is  more 
improving  than  that  of  any  other  man  I  know ;  he  treated  me  like  a  broth- 
er, and  my  conversations  with  him  are  among  the  best  hours  of  my  life. 
Souza  was  equally  affectionate.  Klopstock  was  unchanged,  and  delisted 
to  see  me.  We  arrived  here  yesterday.  The  Henslers  remain  in  town 
till  Friday.  The  Vosses  arrive  this  evening,  and  we  shall,  most  likely  go 
with  them  to  Eutin.     We  shall  visit  Moltke  afterward. 

To  these  letters  may  be  added  a  few  extracts  from  Niebuhr's 
Diaries,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on  his  character 
during  this  period  of  his  life : 

Probably  written  in  the  autvmn  of  1794. 
"  I  made  it  my  first  occupation  to-day  to  pursue  my  meditations  on  what 
experience  and  reflection  have  shown  me  to  be  the  daily  duties  of  pure 
morality  and  wisdom,  and  to  n<^  down  what  should  serve  me  as  a  guide 
and  rule.  This  new  essay  is  to  be  instead  of  that  which  I  wrote  in  the 
spring,  and  of  which  I  am  now  almost  ashamed,  though  I  do  not  like  to 
destroy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  cheering  witness  to  me  that  I  have 
not  worked  in  vain,  but  have  really  advanced  in  goodness  and  knowledge. 
How  weak  I  was  this  spring ;  how  governed  and  led  by  passion  and  vague 
opinions  1  I  could  not  say  positively,  /  tnil;  I  was  obliged  to  make  it 
conditional,  and  so  accomplished  nothing.  Now,  I  do  not  ask  myself 
whether  I  can  do  a  thing,  I  command  myself  to  do  it.  I  hope  I  have  by 
this  time  brought  my  passions  tolerably  under  control.  Vanity  is  now 
the  chief  enemy  that  I  have  to  contend  against,  and  absence  of  mind ; 
uninterrupted  work  is  the  best  defense  against  both.  In  this,  therefore,  I 
must  not  lelax,  and  hence  must  be  on  my  guard  against  society  and  dissi* 
pation." 
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A  page,  written  probably  in  the  spring  of  1797,  contains  tho 
following  paaeages : 

"  I  have  been  too  remiss ;  I  must  be  more  strict  with  myself  if  I  am  to 
reach  my  goal  with  honor." 

"  So  long  as  we  reoeive  what  is  delirered  to  us,  with  the  ears  and  eyes 
xmther  than  with  the  understanding,  we  can  not  surrey  it  with  rapidity  and 
insight ;  hence,  also,  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  are  impossible. 
Words  are  the  dangerous  shallows  that  so  often  obstruct  my  progress.  0, 
what  will  help  me  to  inward,  yoluntary,  deep  thought  ?  What  will  break 
the  talisman  that  still  keeps  me  spell-bound  under  the  yoke  of  imagination  ?" 

"One  hour,  at  least,  eyery  morning  to  be  devoted  to  clearing  up  my 
thoughts  on  a  given  subject. 

"  Two  hours  to  mathematics,  algebra,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy. 

"  An  extensive  knowledge  of  faetu  ;  astronomy,  mathematical  and  pAiys- 
ical  geography ;  these  are  the  rational  and  scientific  basis  of  political  ge- 
ography, ancient  as  well  as  modem,  and  of  history. 

"  General  laws  of  material  nature,  and  meteorology. 

'*  Description  of  natural  objects,  animal,  vegetable,  and  inorganic. 

**  Distinct  consciousness  of  the  rules  of  my  moral  being.     Philosophy. 

"As  my  historical  study,  to  work  out  the  chapter  on  chronology  and 
chronometry ;  also  (before  my  return)  that  on  grammar. 

"  The  problem  is  to  got  through  the  greatest  quantity  possible  each  day, 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  overstrain  the  power  of  application. 

"1.  To  avoid  all  that  taxes  the  powers  fruitlessly  ;  all  dreamy  activity. 

"  2.  Self-examination ;  clearness  of  thought  j  accurate  definitions ;  ex- 
ercises of  the  imagination. 

"  3.  Diligent  reflection ;  weighing  the  work  performed  ;  zeal ;  to  harden 
myself  against  efieminaoy." 

In  another  paper,  probably  written  rather  later,  which,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  intended  only  for  his  own  eye,  can  not  be  inserted,  he 
expresses  "the  holy  resolve,  now  more  and  more,  to  purify  his 
soul,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  at  all  times  to  return  without  fear 
to  the  Eternal  Source  from  which  it  sprang." 

There  are  several  papers  of  a  similar  kind  in  his  diaries,  which 
express  the  purest  resolves  and  purposes  of  a  noble  youthful  soul ; 
and  through  all  there  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  purest  morality, 
and  severe  self-judgment. 

Afler  passing  the  winter  in  Copenhagen,  he  returned  to  Hol- 
stein,  in  April,  1798,  in  order  to  spend  a  few  months  there  before 
setting  out  on  his  travels  to  England.  His  chief  aim  in  going 
thither,  beside  the  general  advantages  of  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  further  prosecution  and  extension  of  his  studies, 
was  to  brace  up  and  strengthen  both  his  mental  and  physical 
energies,  in  preparation  for  active  life.     He  felt  that  the  ono 
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needed  bneing,  nnee  fimn  never  having  been  obliged  to  regulate 
his  habits  according  to  those  of  others,  except  during  the  short 
time  that  he  was  at  Count  Schimmelman's,  he  had  become  too 
dependent  on  the  little  details  of  life  ;  and  the  other,  in  order  to 
counteract  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  his  cast  of  mind  that  had 
caused  him  to  neglect  entirely  the  study  of  natural  objects.  He 
felt  that  he  stood,  so  to  speak,  outside  the  world  of  realities ; — 
that  nature  and  human  life — ^the  various  functuxu  of  civil  life 
which  axe  closely  connected  with  the  internal  economy  of  the 
State,  were  unknown  regions  to  him,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  survey  before  he  could  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  external  world,  and  of  the  various  conditions  of 
humanity,  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  statesman. 

His  three  months*  stay  in  Holstein  passed  away  very  happily  in 
the  society  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  him  on  earth* 
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NIEBUHR'S  JOUBNEY  TO  ENGLAND,  AND  EE8IDBNCB  IN  LON- 
DON AND  EDINBURGH,  FROM  JUNE,  1798,  TO  NOVEMBER,  1799. 
—VISIT  TO  HOLSTEIN,  AND  APPOINTMENT  IN  COPENHAGEN, 
MAY,  1800. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  Niebuhr  sailed  from  CuxhaTen,  to 
which  place  his  father  had  accompanied  him,  and  landed,  after  a 
tedioQB  voyage  of  more  than  a  week,  at  Yarmouth. 

Of  Niebuhr'g  residenoe  in  England,  we  haye  no  account  but 
from  his  letters  to  his  betrothed ;  no  others  of  that  date  have  be^i 
preserved.  Those  to  his  parents,  which  were  so  unfortunately 
burnt,  contained  many  details  of  general  interest  respecting  En- 
glish political  and  civil  institutions,  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  remarkable  individuals.  The  letters  to  his  betrothed  are  of 
a  more  personal  character.  They  afibrd  a  general  view  of  what 
he  leamt  during  his  absence,  and  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
it ;  and,  above  all,  a  delineation  by  his  own  hand  of  the  inward 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  nature, 
from  which  we  can  see  how  thoroughly  he  knew,  and  how  severe- 
ly he  criticised  himself,  and  watch  the  struggles  of  a  noble  spirit 
to  realize  its  highest  aspirations. 

In  his  journal  there  occurs  the  following  list  of  the  aims  which 
he  wished  more  especially  to  keep  in  view,  during  his  stay  in 
London: 

**  I  ¥rill  strive  to  obtain  by  reading  and  inquiry. 

1 .  A  more  complete  notion  of  the  constitution  of  England. 

2.  A  fuller  acquaintance  with  its  topography. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  measures,  weights,  prices,  Sco. 

4.  Information  respecting  the  character,  talents,  and  lives  of  dis- 
tinguished persons. 

literary  institutions,  education,  schools. 

mode  of  life  of  the  different  classes. 

imposts. 

army  and  nary. 

banks  and  trade. 

literature  of  all  kinds,  authors ;  publishing  trade. 

East  and  West'  Indies. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
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In  Dalrymple's  libnuy,  to  make  catalogues  of  the  Hindoo  books  under 
the  following  heads : 

(a)  Those  concerning  the  Hindoo  nation, 

1 .  Matters  relating  to  antiquities,  history,  and  national  character. 

2.  History  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 

3.  Modem  history  since  the  fall  of  ditto. 

4.  Descriptions  of  single  provinces. 
(6)  Those  concerning  the  Company, 

1.  Its  charter  and  privileges. 

2.  Its  direction,  trade,  and  European  affairs. 

3.  Its  establishments  in  the  East  Indies,  their  constitution  and  ad- 

ministration." 

Niebuhr  became  acquainted  with  many  diBtmguished  men  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  first  firiendship  which  he  formed  in 
London  was  with  the  aged  Schonbom,  who  resided  there  at  that 
time,  and  acted  sometimes  as  Secretary  of  Liegation,  sometimes  as 
the  Danish  Charg6  d' Afiairs,  of  whom  a  spirited  and  well  written 
memoir  appeared  in  1836,  entitled,  '*  Schonbom  and  his  Contem- 
poraries." He  was  a  very  original  man,  of  remarkable  talents 
and  information ;  profoundly  versed  in  ancient  and  modem  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  and  familiar  with  the  ancient  writers  on 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  had  been  for  four  years 
Danish  consul  at  Algiers;  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Klopstock  and  the  Counts  Stolberg,  and  known  in  his  earlier 
years  by  several  poems  in  the  Pindaric  style,  which  appeared  in 
the  Deutsches  Museeum  and  other  periodicals.  At  a  later  period 
he  returned  to  Holstein,  where  he  retired  into  private  hie.  His 
friendship  with  Niebuhr  subsisted  till  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  was  the  depth  of  his  intellect  and 
the  uprightness  of  his  character  which  won  Niebuhr's  respect  and 
attachment ;  it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  his  young  friend 
learnt  to  estimate  the  warm  afiection  which  flowed  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul  with  almost  youthful  enthusiasm,  while  outwardly  he 
appeared  cold  even  to  indifierence. 

Niebuhr  had  letters  of  introduction  to  many  of  the  political 
characters  of  that  day,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  noted  men  of 
letters.  He  only  availed  himself  of  a  few  of  the  former  class,  but 
the  latter  procured  him  almost  every  where  a  friendly  reception 
through  the  reputation  which  his  father  enjoyed  in  England. 
Those  with  whom  ho  became  most  intimate  were,  in  England, 
Kennel,  Russell,  Marsden,  Banks,  Dalrymple,  Mallet  du  Pan,  and 
some  others,  but  especially  Wilkins,  who  had  been,  from  1760  to 
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1786,  in  ^e  civil  service  in  the  East  Indies,  was  one  of  the 
feundeiB  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta,  and  has  since  acquired 
celehrity  hy  his  grammars  and  lexicons  of  Sanscrit  and  other 
Oriental  languages,  and  his  translations  of  various  Oriental  works. 
In  Edinhurgh,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Niebuhr's  chief  friends  were,  Playfair  (with  whom  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  at  Rome  many  years  after) — Coventry, 
Robinson,  Hope,  Gregory,  Home,  Rutheifoid,  Walker,  Grant,  who 
had  long  resided  in  the  East  Indies,  and  above  all  Mr.  Scott,  an 
old  friend  of  his  father's  in  India.  He  became  acquainted  with  a 
great  number  of  his  fellow-students,  but  formed  no  intimacy  with 
them ;  there  were  only  two  among  them,  named  Moorlumse  and 
Lambe,  to  whom  he  became  really  attached.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  English  men  of  letters  was  only  slight,  owing  to  his 
visiting  London  during  the  smnmer  months,  when  nearly  all  of 
them  were  absent. 

He  always  retained  a  great  predilection  for  the  English  nation. 
Their  great  consistency  of  character,  their  general  strict  integrity, 
and  their  great  truthfulness,  raised  them  in  his  estimation  above 
every  other  nation,  excepting  his  own;  and  therefore  he  was 
more  disposed  to  form  lasting  coimections  with  individuals  belong- 
ing to  it  than  with  any  other  foreigners ;  in  fact  most  of  his  for- 
eign £ciendships  were  with  Englishmen. 

The  subjects  which  Niebuhr  principally  studied  in  Edinburgh, 
were  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences ;  among  the  latter 
chiefly  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  mineralogy. 
Philological  and  historical  studies  he  only  prosecuted  by  himself, 
and  by  way  of  recreation.  In  these  departments  he  regarded  the 
learned  men  there  as  incomparably  inferior  to  the  Germans.  But 
besides  the  scientific  knowledge  which  he  acquired  in  the  course 
of  his  attendance  on  the  college  lectures,  he  gained  during  his 
visit,  through  observation,  intercourse,  and  research,  an  insight 
into  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  state  machine, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  elsewhere. 
The  information  which  he  thus  acquired,  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  real  foundation  of  his  political  and  financial  emi- 
nence, although  he  attended  no  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  Scot- 
land. He  indeed  firequently  expressed  the  opinion,  that  finance, 
considered  in  its  practical  application,  was  rather  an  art  than  a 
science,  and  could  not  be  handed  down  from  the  professorial 
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ohair,  but  was  only  to  be  learnt  by  penonal  inyestigation,  and 
study. 

Niebubr  often  acknowledged  with  thankfulness  how  much  En- 
gland had  taught  him.  He  had  previously  been  only  capable  of 
Tnfi^Ving'  such  additions  to  his  knowledge  as  he  could  derive  from 
conversation,  or  books ;  now  he  had  learnt  to  read  nature  also, 
and  the  objects  that  spoke  to  the  eye  alone.  He  felt  too  that  he 
had  gained  much  in  courage,  experience,  and  aptitude,  through 
this  tour. 

He  left  London,  toward  the  end  of  October,  for  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  about  a  year,  made  some  little  excursions  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  then  returned,  by  way  of 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  ^.,  to  London,  where  he  only  staid  a  few 
days  on  this  occasion.  He  had,  in  the  first  instance,  formed  plans 
of  more  extended  travel  in  the  interior  of  England,  chiefly  in 
order  to  visit  the  great  manufacturing  towns ;  he  also  wished  to 
have  penetrated  further  into  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  why  these 
schemes  were  only  partially  carried  into  execution,  will  appear 
fnnn  his  letters  to  his  betrothed,  which,  besides  some  recoUectioni 
of  his  own  veibal  accounts,  are  the  only  source  from  which  any 
records  of  this  period  of  his  life  have  been  obtained. 

Li  the  beginning  of  November,  1799,  Niebuhr  returned  to 
Holstein,  and  spent  the  following  winter  there  among  his  friends. 
Li  the  middle  of  April,  1800,  he  proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  Count  Schimmelman,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  Crown  Prince. 

A  few  weeks  afVer  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  Assessor  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  East  India  Department,  and  secretary  and 
head  clerk  of  the  standing  Commission  of  the^afiairs  of  Barbary 
(or  the  Direction  of  the  African  Consulates),  with  a  salary  which 
was  not  indeed  large,  but  sufficient  fi>r  his  wishes,  and  for  a  quiet 
retired  life,  such  as  he  and  his  Amelia  had  firmly  determined  to 
lead ;  a  life  that  was  in  accordance  with  their  tastes,  and  from 
which  they  were  both  resolved  not  to  depart,  in  spite  of  all  allure- 
ments to  the  contrary. 
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SXTBACTS  FBOM  NIEBUH&'S  LETTERS  DURING  HIS  STAY  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND,  1798-1789. 

XXXIX. 

TO  AMELIA. 

CuXHATKff,  88^  Jutu,  1788. 

Good  moromg,  dearest !  You  are  most  likely  writing  at  this  moment, 
and  so  we  may  fanoy  ourselres  sitting  opposite  to  eaoh  other :  this  sense 
«l  your  nearness  consoles  me  for  our  separation,  and  its  good  effect  will  be 
strengthened  when  the  compulsory,  prison-like  inactiyity  to  which  I  am 
doomed  at  present  is  succeeded  by  uncontrolled  activity :  then  I  shall  look 
up  to  you  in  thought,  to  see  if  your  glance  of  satisfaction  sets  the  seal 
wpon  my  perfoxmances,  or  your  sad  eye  says  that  I  hare  failed  in  my  duty. 

I  have  been  sitting  in  a  little  room  here  for  sereral  hours  this  morning, 
which  I  haye  spent  in  reading  an  English  magaiine,  and  hare  been  very 
agreeably  surprised  by  one  of  its  articles  a  notice  and  specimens  of  a  poem 
that  has  just  come  out,  *^  Naucratia,  or  Naral  Dominion,"  by  H.  G.  Pye. 
There  is  a  great  bustle  in  the  house,  and  the  mingled  sounds  of  children 
crying,  nurses  singing,  people  shouting,  the  loud  voices  of  the  Englishmen 
calling  to  the  waiters,  and  the  still  more  resounding  and  unintelligible  con- 
versation among  themselves,  has  as  stunning  an  effect  upon  me,  sitting  all 
alone  in  my  little  room,  as  the  noise  of  a  set  of  drunkards  upon  their  sober 
comrade.  Meanwhile,  I  have  already  found  that  necessity  is  an  excellent 
teacher — that  nothing  makes  us  so  active  as  having  no  one  to  help  us,  so 
discreet  as  having  to  rely  upon  ourselves  alone,  so  self-collected  as  feeling  our 
own  individusJity  sharply  outlined  off  from  all  othem,  which  must  be  the  case 
with  the  utter  stranger ;  and  thus  I  am  full  of  hope  that  the  bitter  cup  of 
separation  will  strengthen  my  enervated  soul  as  much  as  we  expect,  and  im- 
Ui^nsely  invigorate  my  energies.   That  must  be  our  best  consolation 

XL. 

LOSDON,  9lit  July,  1798. 

I  find  veiy  little  that  interests  me  in  the  mere  external  appearance  even 
of  the  most  remarkable  city ;  and  London,  however  little  it  resembles  our 
towns,  has  extremely  little  variety  in  itself.  Perhaps,  on  this  account,  I 
am  not  adapted  for  a  traveler,  and  still  less  because  what  is  foreign  has,  in 
general,  little  attraction  or  value  for  me 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  presented  my  father's  letters  to  Russell,  Ren- 
nell,  and  Mallet  du  Pan,  and  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  day  in  consequence. 
The  two  first  are  veiy  unaffected,  warm-hearted  men,  who  were  evidently 
glad  to  see  me,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  me. 

What  Mr.  Russell  has  done,  out  of  regard  to  my  father,  would  not  often 
be  done  with  us;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  main  distinction  between  our 
method  of  treating  a  stranger  and  that  here,  that  we  more  quickly  conceive 
a  personal  attachment  and  try  to  give  pleasure ;  while  the  English,  in  the 
same  case,  spare  no  pains  to  be  of  use,  but  leave  their  friend  to  seek  out 
his  amusements  for  himself.  Russell  has  had  a  fever,  and  is  still  taking 
quinine;  he  looks  older  than  my  father  and  seems  much  more  infirm 
nevertheless,  he  took  me  yesterday  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  introduced  me  to  all  the  curators ;  asked  Daliymple  to 
introduce  me  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  finished  by  Intro- 
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ducing  me  to  A  Dr.  Gartshom,  who  hma  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day 
RemieirB  kind,  simple,  animated  face  impresses  yon  still  more  agreeably, 
and  it  is  principally  through  him  and  his  directions  that  I  can  obtain  what 
may  prove  the  way  to  my  appointment  in  Kiel.  He  has  a  family,  and 
speaks  with  so  much  feeling  of  the  happiness  ho  enjoys  in  it,  that  I  wish 
above  all  things  to  win  his  confidence  and  get  intimate  with  him.  Mars- 
den,  whose  book  is  so  excellent,  seems  jovial  and  open-hearted ;  he  in- 
terests me  much,  and  I  should  fancy  him  a  most  highly  cultivated  man ; 
but  he  is  probably  too  wealthy  and  too  fashionable  to  admit  me  to  famil- 
iar intercourse. 

The  dinner  at  the  Eoyal  Society  fully  justified  the  sentence  that  has 
often  been  passed  upon  such  meeting^.  It  was  a  feast,  and  the  converss- 
tion  extremely  indifferent;  in  fact,  below  the  every-day  conversation  of 
learned  men  in  Germany.  We  must  not  be  unjust  to  ourselves  :  it  is  our 
own  fault  that  we  are  not  nobler  than  we  are  in  general ;  but  whether  the 
Good  and  the  Beautiful  find  a  temple  in  more  hearts  here  in  England,  is  a 
great  question,  and  worth  the  solving,  if  it  can  be  solved.  Kvery  body 
here  is  in  action ;  idleness  and  half-done  work  are  certainly  less  common 
than  with  us ;  practical  ability  is  certainly  more  general — a  false  show  of 
knowledge  rarer;  a  smooth  exterior  gains  little  respect;  the  word  of  a  man 
may  be  depended  on,  and  I  believe  the  better  sort  trouble  themselves  little 
about  the  opini<m  of  others.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  mediocrity  is 
very  common,  and  is  by  no  means  looked  down  upon  :  that,  as  Schonbom 
says,  it  is  a  question  whether  genius  is  an  attribute  of  this  nation,  and 
certain  that  true  warm-heartedness*  is  extremely  rare ;  a  little  of  the  fog 
that  "  Allwiir't  talks  about  seems  very  prevalent — hence,  also,  the  great 
indifference,  the  one-sidedness,  the  self-will.  You  see  that  novelty  has  not 
so  raised  my  opinion  as  to  plaoe  me  in  danger  of  having,  hereafter,  to 
moderate  a  flaming  enthusiasm.  It  would  indeed  need  much  to  make  mo 
feel  here  as  in  my  fatherland — to  make  other  advantages  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  that  harmony  of  sentiment,  which  made  me  happy  in  tho 
society  of  our  friends,  even  before  you  were  mine. 

I  think  that  most  learned  men  here,  as  elsewhere,  look  more  to  the 
authority  that  a  man  brings  with  him,  than  to  his  talents  and  intellect. 
My  father's  name,  which  is  very  celebrated  here,  introduces  me  every 
where.  But  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  that  will  transfer  me 
from  a  rather  too  conspicuous  position  to  the  quiet  of  Scotland. 

XLI. 

London,  27/A  July,  1798. 

London  does  not  exercise  a  cheering  influence  on  me,  though  I 

have  had  occasional  hours  of  intense  enjoyment  hero 

I  owe  my  pleasantest  moments  in  London  to  the  arts.  My  good  fortune 
has  ordained  it  so,  that  a  splendid  collection  consisting  of  paintings  of  the 
Italian  school,  with  some  antique  busts  and  vases,  which  is  about  to  bo 
disposed  oi^  has  been  on  show  for  the  last  few  weeks.  It  contains  pieces 
by  all  the  greatest  masters ;  but  after  the  chef'd'cBuvreB  of  Raphael,  Sec, 

*  Innigkeit, — The  term  warm-heartedness  is  scarcely  an  adequate  translatioD 
of  the  German  word,  though  perhaps  the  nearest  to  it  oar  language  aflbrds. 
Innigkeit  ionplies  depth  and  sincerity  in  addition  to  warmth  of  feeling. 

t  JUlwili's  Lettevsi  a  novel,  by  JaoobL 
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tlie  Lucretia  of  Gaercino  haa  filled  me  with  more  admirstioii  thau  any 
thing  elae.  It  was  ahnost  the  first  thing  I  had  seen  in  England  that  I 
&lt  a  very  strong  impulse  to  describe  to  yon ;  but  what  words  could  repro- 
duce the  impression  made  by  the  countenance  of  this  fair,  youthful  matron  ? 
These  paintings  have  taught  me,  for  the  first  time,  how  high  art  can  rise, 
and  how  great  is  its  power ;  and  further,  how  first-rate  excellence  alone  is 
wcffth  any  thing  in  works  of  art. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  a  few  publishers  and  picture-dealers,  who  have  brought  out  a 
magnificent  edition  of  the  poet,  with  copper-plates,  for  which  they  hare 
procured  drawings  from  the  best  English  artists  by  high  payment^  and  ap- 
pealing to  their  patriotiiim  (where  they  have  it).  Very  few  of  these  en- 
gravings have  pleased  me ;  but  the  productions  of  a  young  man,  named 
Westall,  form  a  decided  exception.  He  has  also  drawn  a  series  of  iilns- 
trations  to  Miltpn,  which  indicate  real  genius. 

I  have  not  seen  much  of  Schonbom  for  the  last  week  past ;  two  days 
he  has  beep  out  of  town,  and  on  the  rest  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  find 
him  at  home.  On  Sunday  we  had  imother  conversation,  in  which  we 
came  a  great  deal  nearer  to  each  other ;  at  least,  I  have  conceived  a  high 
respect  for  his  philosophical  knowledge  and  his  extraordinary  acquaintance 
with  all  the  philosophical  and  mathematical  writers.  It  was  interesting 
to  me  to  watch  his  bold  intellect  as  it  played  with  the  exposition  of  my- 
thology, even  when  he  did  not  interpret  the  legends,  but  only  imposed  a 
meaning  on  them. 

If  we  lived  longer  in  the  same  neighboriiood— 4iad  I  systematic  knowl- 
edge which  I  could  really  call  my  own— could  I  repay  him  with  the  same 
pure  silver  (all  personal  conversation  may  be  compared  to  private  bank- 
notes, which  are  valueless  beyond  their  own  narrow  sphere  of  circulation), 
no  doubt  the  barriers  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  in  my  last  would  g^ve  way. 

If^  even  with  him,  I  feel  oppressed  in  finding  a  want  of  personal  interest, 
you  can  easily  imagine  how  much  more  this  is  the  case  with  the  English. 

The  superficiality  and  insipidity  of  nearly  all  the  conversations  to  which 
I  have  listened,  or  in  which  I  have  joined,  is  really  depressing.  As  far 
as  I  hear,  little  is  said  about  politics,  which  is  a  good  thing — much  better 
than  our  German  mania  for  going  beyond  our  depth  on  such  subjects;  but, 
that  narrative  and  commonplaces  form  the  whole  staple  of  conversation, 
from  which  all  philosophy  is  excluded — that  enthusiasm  and  loftiness  of 
expression  are  entirely  wanting,  depresses  me  more  than  any  personal 
neglect  of  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  might  have  to  complain;  for  of  this 
my  share  is  not  large,  and  I  bear  it  easily.  I  am,  besides,  fiiUy  per* 
■uaded  that  I  shall  find  things  very  different  in  Scotland;  of  this  I  am 
assured  by  several  Scotchmen  whom  I  already  know 

I  have  not  availed  myself  of  my  introductions  to  fashionable  society, 
and  hesitate  considerably  to  expose  myself  to  the  mortification  of  a  haugh- 
ty reception,  though  it  is  also  possible  that  they  might  procure  for  me  much 
that  would  be  interesting. 

XLII. 

LoNOOW,  10^4  Augutt,  1708. 

Eeally,  in  summer,  London  is  not  a  very  interesting  city,  and  the 

libraries  are  at  present  my  ohiaf  soncces  of  information.     In  the  morning, 

E 
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from  eleren  or  twelve  till  toward  four,  I  am  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library, 
which  is  very  liberally  opened  to  all  scholars;  on  Thursday,  during  the 
same  hours,  I  was  at  that  of  the  Boyal  Society ;  in  the  afternoon  I  am  at 
Dalrymple's.  Sir  Joseph's  librarian,  a  Swede  named  Dryander,  who  is 
very  civil  to  every  one,  and  still  more  to  me,  as  a  sort  of  fellow-country- 
man, because  we  understand  one  another  when  he  speaks  Swedish  and  I 
Danish,  affords  me  every  possible  facility  in  the  use  of  any  book  which 
may  be  of  importance  to  me. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I   have  found  no  friend  inclined  to  take 
me  about,  and  explain  to  me  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  nor  to 
remove  by  his  experience  the  obstacles  which  necessarily  lie  in  the  path  of 
one  who  has  not  beeen  accustomed  to  find  his  own  way  into  unknown  re- 
gions.     I  regret  that  Schonbom  has  not  shown  more  zeal  in  this  respect, 
or  perhaps  has  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  men  and  things  *,  for  I  feel  that 
thid  valuable  time  might  certainly  have  been  better  spent  than  among 
books,  though  I  am  also  perfectly  aware  that  this  mode  of  passing  my  time 
is  far  better  than  that  of  many  travelers,  who  run  hither  and  thither  and 
look  and  wonder  without  comprehending.      Yauxhall,  Raneleh,  Astley's, 
the  Royal  Circus,  &c.,  &c.,  which  one  likes  to  sec  as  favorite  amusements 
of  the  public,  are  scarcely  worth  the  money  and  the  time.     I  have  seen  St. 
Paul's,  and  mean  sometime  to  ascend  the  dome,  whence  there  is  a  fine 
view  over  the  city.     I  have  also  lately  visited  Westminister  Abbey,  and 
looked  with  reverence  and  gratitude  upon  the  busts  of  so  many  great  men. 
But  how  characteristic  is  the  equally  honorable  position  accorded  to  so 
many  nameless  and  insignificant  persons  by  the  side  of  the  noblest  dead ! 
What  a  quantity  of  nonsense  is  to  be  seen  on  these  venerable  walls !     One 
man  writes  a  Hebrew  iniicription  on  the  tomb  of  his  daughter ;  on  another, 
I  think  also  belonging  to  a  woman,  there  is  an  Abyssinian  inscription; 
Chatham  has  an  absurdly  over-burdened  allegorical  monument;  Sidney 
and  Russell  have  none  at  all,  and  on  Milton's,  the  man  who  erected  it 
gives  his  own  name  and  title  in  several  lines  :  Milton  is  mentioned  in  the 
quietest  manner. 

.;  At  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Afzelius,  a 
Swede,  who  was  with  Wittstrom  in  Africa ;  he  is  by  all  accoimts  an  excel- 
lent man ;  his  exterior  gives  me  the  impression  of  sociability  and  sincerity. 
Africa  and  the  new  discoveries  there  have  been  the  subject  of  many  con- 
versations with  my  acquaintance 

To  have  some  society  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  Mallet  du  Pan's.  The 
party  there  presented  the  attractions  and  the  defects  of  true  French 
society ;— interesting  anecdotes  were  related  in  well-chosen  language,  but 
there  was  an  utter  absence  of  dignity,  wisdom — all  that  speaks  to  the 

heart 

17tb. — I  saw  last  week  Captain  Bligh,  who  has  introduced  the  Bread- 
fruit tree  into  the  West  Indies,  and  whose  crew  during  the  first  attempt 
had  mutinied,  and  cast  him  out  in  an  open  boat,  in  which  condition  he  per- 
formed a  voyage  of  many  hundred  miles.    He  has  a  noble  physiog^nomy .... 

XLIII. 

Lo.VDO!f,  7tk  September,  1798. 
The  autunm  draws  on,  and  the  bright  season  of  the  year  is  over.     With 
the  cold  iofgy  morninga  and  the  dark  evenings,  I  have  grown  sarioas  too ; 
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I  feel  the  alterations  which  the  change  of  the  seasons  always  works  in  my 
still  too  susceptible  organisation.  I  always  suffered  so  under  these  yarious 
changes  that  I  used  to  fancy  myself  a  new  man  with  every  season  of  ike 
year,  because  my  new  sensations  and  emotions  were  so  powerful  just  when 
the  old  ones  had  become  so  weak ;  and  this  revolution  raised  me  heaven- 
high  for  a  time.  It  can  not  deceive  me  now ;  I  can  not  even  be  grateful 
for  so  delusive  a  favor.  What  is  good-humor,  what  is  gayety  worth,  if  its 
source  is  not  in  ourselves?  To  find  the  inward  source  is  what  I  strive 
after :  to  succeed  in  this  endeavor  demands  faith  in  the  free  energy  of  the 
will  for  its  support  and  animation. 

Perhaps  the  sensations  produced  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons  have 
some  effect  upon  every  one  whose  life-thread  the  Fates  have  spun  finer 
than  that  of  common  men. 

We  all  share  something  of  the  nature  of  the  world  which  surrounds  us, 
and  are,  perhaps,  in  closer  dependence  on  it  than  our  fair  dreams  will 
allow  us  to  confess ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  is  doubtless  the  most 
vivid-  in  him  who  strives  the  most  earnestly  to  obtain  deliverance  from  it. 
But  if  he  can  in  some  measure  succeed,  he  will  find  that  he  has  gained 
£reedom  in  many  other  ways  besides. 

My  thoughts  often  travel  back  a  year,  when  J  am  alone  and  unoccupied. 
Then,  indeed,  I  saw  a  light ;  but  it  was  a  light  in  a  storm,  a  flickering 
glow,  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen  that  has  now  scattered  the  clouds  from 
which  the  storm  broke. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  political  writings  lately,  indeed,  devoted  a 
great  part  of  the  day  to  them.  Now  I  have  got  so  far  that  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  give  up  this  employment.  I  have  groped  into  every  hole  and 
comer  for  information^  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  very  com« 
plicated  politics  of  this  empire,  and  of  the  present  crisis,  which  to  the  super- 
4cial  reader  must  appear  a  tedious  confusion,  barren  of  celebrated  men— • 
to  the  careful  examiner,  a  wonderful,  unprecedented,  but  horrible  druna. 
My  heart  has  been  wounded  more  deeply  with  every  step  toward  its  devel- 
opment, and  all  ideal  notions  of  the  people's  capability  of  great  things  in 
a  state  of  liberty,  which  were  hitherto  such  welcome  intruders,  are  now 
fled  forever.  I  can  not  bear  to  spoil  a  letter  to  you  with  the  account  of 
actions  and  men  which  do  not  concern  us.  But  because  it  has  occupied 
me,  and  because  I  should  tell  you  all  about  it  if  we  were  together,  I  will 
say  ihhi  much  to  you,  that,  in  the  printed  documents  of  the  conspirators,  I 
have  learnt  to  know  men,  who,  while  possessing  almost  unequaled  elo- 
quence, began  a  career  which  led  them  into  crime,  and  made  them  the  cause 
of  deep  misery  to  numbers  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  very  different  men  from 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  admiration  to  our  fools ;  extraordinary  men, 
but  men  whose  existence  is  the  curse  of  their  country.  The  politics  of 
such  a  party  is  something  higher  than  those  which  we  both  disapproved  on 
principle,  and  which  I  promised  you  to  handle  cautiously  in  spite  of  the 
current  of  inclination. 

What  I  have  been  studying  lately  borders  on  history ;  it  does  not  con- 
cern the  color  of  the  garment,  but  the  shape  of  the  figure ;  but  as  regards 
'this  topic  also,  I  shall  soon  have  reached  my  g^l,  and  shall  then  tum  my 
attention  easily  and  completely  from  this  field. 

I  continue  to  derive  much  instouction  from  the  library  of  the  distin- 
guished man  who  has  treated  me  with  so  much  kindnessi  but  I  shall  ■con 
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have  attained  all  the  advantage  I  want  from  it ;  that  is,  I  shall  have  ex- 
tended ray  own  literary  knowledge  as  far  as  time  and  opportunity  permit, 
add  finished  a  notice  of  the  German  books  it  contains,  which  I  am  writing 
for  its  owner,  as  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  in  aome  ii;^casure  repay  his 
kindness 

XLIV. 

London,  ZUt  September,  1798. 

My  favorite  amusement  here  is  the  theatre.     In  spite  of  all  its 

defects  we  have  nothing  like  it  across  the  water.  Many  foreigners,  who, 
in  general,  can  enter  very  little  into  the  spirit  of  any  thing  truly  £nglis>i, 
find  a  tiipusand  things  here  to  carp  at,  and  in  truth  there  is  much  to 
criticise.  But  however  hypochondriacal  and  ill-humored  a  man  may  feel, 
if  he  is  not  too  stupid  to  understand  a  joke,  the  English  comic  stage  will 
certainly  put  him  into  spirits  again,  for  it  is  rich  in  interesting  plays  and 
clever  actors.  Tragedy  has  only  two  great  artists :  Mrs.  Siddons,  who 
played  Lady  Macbeth  lately  in  the  most  elevated  stylo,  quite  free  from  the 
national  fault  of  a  false  declamation  of  the  serious  passages,  and  from 
every  impropriety  of  demeanor;  and  a  celebrated  actor,  who,  however, 
stands  far  below  Mrs.  Siddons  in  correctness  of  expression 

XLV. 

London,  'Mth  September,  1799. 
Last  Sunday,  a  heavenly  autumn  day,  I  went  to  see  Nicolai,  at  Rich- 
mond. We  took  a  boat  across  the  Thames,  and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Twickenham  to  see  Pope's  garden.  Oh  !  that  I  could  thus  visit  with  you 
the  monuments  of  those  men  whose  memory  excites  a  wish  to  have  lived 
in  their  times.  The  garden  has  been  preserved  unaltered,  as  Pope  laid  it 
out.  The  monument  he  erected  to  the  mother  he  so  dearly  loved  is  still 
standing;  but  the  cypresses  that  he  planted  round  it  have  all  died  out 
except  two,  which  still  show  here  and  there  a  green  shoot.  Hedges  and 
old-fashioned  flower-beds  occupy  the  left  side  of  the  garden,  and  in  the 
centre  stands  a  bower,  the  trees  of  which  have  now  grown  to  a  gigantic 
height,  and,  with  the  recollection  of  the  great  men  who  once  trod  this 
■ward,  inspire  the  awe  of  a  sadred  grove.  They  who  will  may  call  the 
grotto,  the  cool  retreat  in  which  Pope  loved  to  sit  with  his  most  intimate 
friends,  a  toy — to  me  it  was  more.  The  prospect  it  commands  must  be 
allowed  by  all  to  be  enchantingly  beautiful — the  Thames  and  its  incom- 
parably charming  banks.  Before  the  grotto  stood  an  old  weeping-willow, 
new  almost  dead*  and  propped  up  with  care,  also  from  Pope's  times. 
The  house  is  not  shown.  It  is  inhabited,  and  therefore  frequent  visits 
would  probably  disturb  the  occupants.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  inhabited ; 
it  ought  to  be  a  temple  for  the  grove.  The  many  beautiful  views  from 
Bichmond  also  afibrded  me  extreme  delight. 

XL  VI. 

TO  COUNT  MOLTKE. 

London,  9th  October,  1798. 

Ton  will  have  heard  most  of  my  adventures  from  Milly,  when 

■he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  yon  and  your  wife  again  after  your  jour 
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ney.  In  future  I  will  send  something  to  you  also  as  opportunity  ofTers. 
TWs  will  be  rather  subjective  than  objective.  I  know  no  nation  to  which 
I  would  rather  belong  as  a  citizen,  than  the  English  ;  not  only  on  account 
of  their  Constitution,  but  from  my  delight  in  the  hard-working,  active  in- 
telleot,  and  the  strong,  straight-forward  common  sense  of  the  thinking 
men,  and  because  of  the  superior,  almost  universal  cultivation  of  the 
burgher  class,  strictly  so  called,  and,  as  I  believe,  of  the  farmers,  who 
might  put  to  shame  many  a  conceited  scholar,  and  many  a  high-bred,  pol- 
ished aristocrat.  Of  the  English  scholars,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  very 
mean  opinion :  I  keep  to  my  assertion,  that  they  are  without  originality ; 
also,  that  England  can  boast  of  no  true  poets  at  the  present  time.  And 
yet  literary  men  are  the  only  people  with  whom  a  foreigner  can  come  into 
close  contact ;  for  only  a  very  brilliant  intellect  or  external  advantages  can 
procure  him  admittance  to  the  interior  of  families.  These  are  only  open 
to  natives,  and  I  think  it  right  that  it  should  be  so,  for,  in  fact,  what  can 
a  foreigner  bring  with  him,  unless  ho  be  an  extremely  distinguished  man, 
to  make  his  friendship  wanted,  when  people  have  been  long  surrounded 
with  friends  already  ?  I  positively  shrink  from  associating  with  the  young 
men  on  account  of  their  unbounded  dissoluteness,  which  makes  me  feel  that 
I  ahould  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  uncourteousness  and  repulse  from 
them  than  cordial  friendship.  You  see,  therefore,  dearest  Moltke,  how 
lonely  I  still  am,  for  you  know  that  I  do  not  go  where  I  might  have  the 
sntr^e  if  I  do  not  like  the  people,  and  you  can  pretty  well  estimate  how 
much  I  trouble  myself  about  the  scholars ;  and  that,  if  I  should  like  to  be 
a  citizen  of  England,  it  would  be  an  essential  condition,  not  only  to  )iave 
Milly  unalterably  my  own,  but  to  plant  a  colony  of  you  firiends  around  us. 
Whether  it  will  be  different  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  a  few  weeks 
will  show  me.  However,  your  friend  is  a  silly  child  to  dislike  England 
because  of  the  unpleasantness  of  his  isolated  position.  For  nature  is  very 
lovely  here ;  it  is  cheering  to  see  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  immense  accumulation  of  industry, 
wealth,  and  resources  throughout  the  empire  is  most  magnificent.  Yon 
very  lik.e]y  know  from  Milly,  that  if  Schonborn  were  not  here  I  should  lit- 
erally live  in  solitude.  But  this  friend  I  shall  never  forget,  and  can  not 
give  you  too  high  an  idea  of  him ;  and  when  I  am  alone,  my  time  is  not 
wasted.  I  have  more  than  ever  turned  my  thoughts  inward,  and  striven 
to  attain  mental  freedom ;  I  have  begun  to  reflect  more  than  formerly, 
and  felt  the  need  of  extent  and  completeness  of  cultivation  with  a  force 
that  has  shaken  the  empire  of  indolence,  of  *^  chaos  and  old  night,''  and 
will  at  last  assuredly  destroy  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  great  things, 
and  called  to  perform  them.  I  have  vowed  to  myself  to  clear  up  the  con* 
fusion  that  has  always  reigned  in  my  mind,  and  to  replace  it  by  order. 
These  efforts  will  gain  strength  in  Edinburgh,  whatever  the  professors  may 
be,  for  if  they  can  not  teach  me  mathematics  and  astronomy,  I  will  teach 
myself;  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  agriculture  are  indisputably 
well  taught  there.  I  ardently  long  to  form  friendships  there,  ascribe  my 
difficulty  in  finding  friends  to  my  own  defects,  and  regret  it,  but  in  any 
case  mean  to  keep  a  good  courage,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
tkaU  be  truly  happy  !  0,  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  express  this 
cooQdence  I 
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XL  VII. 

TO  AMELIA. 

NiwcASTLi,  9Uh  October. 

A  day  of  rest  after  three  weary  days  of  traveling I  will  take  the 

best  hours  of  to-day  for  yoa,  and  in  the  occupation  of  telling  you  all  that 
is  most  interesting  about  my  journey,  seek  the  resting-point  from  which 
to  control  the  whirl  of  continual  change ;  so  I  will  talk  to  you  this  evening, 
in  the  gloomy,  dirty  inn-parlor,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  as  if  we  were  sit- 
ting together  before  the  fire. 

The  modes  of  traveling  in  England  are  very  different  from  those  which 
are  so  far  in  use  among  us,  as  are  also  the  posting  regulations. 

Open  carriages  are  something  unheard  of^  even  to  the  country  people,  tM 
far  as  I  yet  know  England  ;  in  Yarmouth  only  a  sort  of  car  is  used.  All 
burdens  are  carried  on  oarts  of  an  excellent  build  and  extraordinary  strength 
in  general  with  two  wheels,  only  the  heavy  wagons  have  four;  the  for- 
mer, drawn  by  from  one  to  four  horses  harnessed  before  each  other;  the 
latter,  sometimes  by  eight,  or  perhaps  even  more,  both  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  the  carriage  of  goods.  Even  the  common  people  do  not  will- 
ingly travel  on  foot,  and  I  believe  you  would  nowhere  meet  fewer  people 
walking,  than  here  in  the  country.  Hence  you  find  remark«.bly  few  foot- 
paths, either  across  the  fields,  or  by  the  road-side,  and  in  consequence  the 
country  looks  almost  destitute  of  human  beings,  to  one  traveling  through 
it.  Thus,  those  who  do  not  travel  on  horseback,  must  either  travel  by 
post-chaise,  by  mail,  or  by  stage-ooach ;  in  any  case  you  travel  in  a  close 
carriage.  The  first  are  very  pretty  half-coaches,  holding  two ;  but  as  they 
ooBt  as  much  in  proportion  as  our  extra-post  are  too  dear  fbr  me.  The 
second  is  a  letter-post,  a  public  undertaking;  a  very  rapid  mode  of  con- 
veyance, and  safe,  as  it  has  an  armed  guard ;  but  inconvenient  from  the 
smallness  of  its  build,  and  particularly  liable  to  be  upset.  The  )ast  icLre 
something  like  our  travelingppost,  but  belong  to  private  individuals.  In 
traveling  by  them  you  have  no  further  trouble  than  to  take  your  place  in 
the  office  for  as  far  as  you  wish  to  go ;  for  the  proprietor  of  the  coach  has 
at  each  stage,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  English'  miles  at  most  from 
each  other,  relays  of  horses,  which,  unless  an  unnsual  amount  of  traveling 
causes  an  exception,  stand  ready  harnessed  to  be  put  to  the  coach.  Four 
horses  drawing  a  coach  with  six  persons  inside,  four  on  the  roo!^  a  sort  of 
conductor  beside  the  coachman,  and  overladen  with  luggage,  have  to  get 
over  seven  English  miles  in  the  hour;  and  as  the  coach  goes  on  without 
ever  stopping,  except  at  the  principal  stages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  you 
can  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  in  so  few  days.  But  for  any 
length  of  time  this  rapid  motion  is  quite  too  unnatural.  You  can  only  get 
a  very  piecemeal  view  of  the  country  from  the  windows,  and  with  the 
tremendous  speed  at  which  you  go,  can  keep  no  object  long  in  sight ;  you 
are  unable  also  to  stop  at  any  place. 

In  a  coach  of  this  kind  I  took  ray  place  on  Monday  rooming.  I  found 
myself  with  two  females,  one  of  whom  looked  like  a  married  woman.  A 
gootl-looking  man  had  acx;ompanied  her  to  the  carriage,  and  said  a  "  God 
blets  yott,"  by  way  of  farewell.  The  woman's  face  was  red  with  weeping. 
The  appearance  of  these  women  showed  that  they  could  not  belong  to  the 
wealthier  classes;  but  this  was  proved  by  their  traveling  at  ail  in  this 
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moda.  I  could  not,  howerer,  make  up  my  mind  to  what  class  they  might 
belong.  That  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  were  sure  to  be  re 
qpeotable  seemed  certain  to  me;  and  that  was  the  main  thing}  for  on 
^ort  excursions  I  had  often  found  myself  in  the  same  coach  with  creatures 
of  a  very  different  kind.  Meanwhile  'the  tears  of  the  first  woman  dried 
amazingly  fast,  and  her  countenance  cleared  up  instantly.  Thus  I  saw 
that  she  was  either  destitute  of  deep  feeling,  or  had  been  only  playing  a 
part  before.  On  the  road  an  extremely  vulgar  shopkeeper's  wife  got  in 
for  a  part  of  the  way.  In  Hertford  we  picked  up  another  companion,  a 
middle-aged  man.  who  at  first  seemed  to  me  ill-bred  but  he  soon  gave  me 
a  much  more  favorable  impression.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  a  man  of  rare 
poliah  and  sociability,  well-informed,  both  by  reading  and  experience,  and 
very  witty.  His  name  I  did  not  leam,  but  we  parted  at  York  with  a 
friendly  farewell.  It  is  said  that  the  English  are  a  people  of  few  words : 
this  is  only  so  far  true,  that  they  would  rather  sit  dumb  than  drag  on  a 
conversation  by  empty  questions  like  the  French  Neither  do  they  speak 
frithout  consideration.  Besides,  formulas  and  formalities  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  English  conversation  in  society  than  in  the  French,  which 
ia  much  more  unfettered.  This  conventional  politeness  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  acquire,  and  hence  I  always  feel  embarrassed  with  strangers. 
My  companion  possessed  it  completely,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make  me 
forget  my  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 

On  Monday,  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  our  road,  after  leaving  Middle- 
■ex,  with  its  .hedges  full  of  trees,  and  long,  low  hills,  and  town-built 
booses,  lay  through  Hertfordshire,  whose  not  very  fertile  soil,  though  ren- 
dered fruitful  by  most  skillful  culture,  yields  no  profit  to  the  husbandman, 
and  then  through  barren,  heathy  Bedfordshire,  with  its  miserable  villages. 
In  Northamptonshire,  which  did  not  seem  much  better,  nightfall  interrupt- 
ed my  observations.  In  Stamford,  the  first  town  in  Lincolnshire,  I  could 
perceive,  by  the  moonlight,  evidences  of  considerable  importance  and  beau- 
ty. The  whole  country,  a  rich,  level  pasture  ground,  evinced  prosperity, 
and  when  the  daylight  afforded  a  distinct  view  of  the  rich  county  of  Not- 
tingham, my  eyes  were  greeted  with  such  a  spectacle  of  universal  rural 
prosperity  as  I  had  never  before  seen  ;  a  multitude  of  little  peasants*  cot- 
tages, all  smiling,  built  of  bricks  -,  here  and  there  a  larger  and  roomier 
one ;  every  thing  finished  to  the  last  degree.  Probably  many  foreig^ners 
imagine  the  whole  of  England  like  this ;  but  even  an  unromantic  ex- 
pectation would  be  disappointed  at  the  sight  of  the  dirty  huts  and  the  un- 
firuitful  district  mentioned  before ;  huts  to  which  I  should  prefer  many  a 
•erfs  dwelling.  But  throughout  there  is  not  a  field  on  the  way  uninclosed 
aod  wild. 

XLVnL 

Ed  IK  BURGH,  Saturday,  97M  October. 
I  arrived  here  about  half-past  eleven  to-night.  The  last  day's  journey, 
116  English  miles,  was  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  whole  way. 
From  early  in  the  morning  it  was  damp  and  gloomy ;  in  the  afternoon  it 
rained  heavily.  I  never  saw  a  more  striking  contrast  than  is  presented  by 
the  two  banla  of  the  Tweed.  Northumberland  was  much  more  beautiful 
than  I  expected,  although  without  wood,  like  all  this  part  of  England. 
Berwick,  which  is  oa  this  side  of  the  river,  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the 
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common  townu  of  poor  countries,  disgiutingly  dirty,  and  immediately  be- 
yond the  tqwn  you  enter  a  wild  country,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  culti- 
vation.  This  district  extends  to  Dunbar,  a  distance  of  eight-and-twenty 
miles.  High  hills,  bare  and  dreary,  with  deep  moory  vallejrs,  and  orer  all 
an  impenetrable  mist.  More  in  my  next.  I  have  made  acquaintance  on 
the  ¥ray  with  a  young  medical  student,  from  Sheffield,  named  Moorhonse, 
and  we  shall  very  likely  lodge  together.  The  lectures  begin  on  Wednes- 
day. I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  town  yet,  but  now  I  shall  run  out.  The 
country  is  so  romantic  that  I  shall  certainly  taste  new  pleasures  here. 
FaraweU. 

XLIX. 

Edihburoh,  31ff<  OetobeTf  1798. 
I  have  just  come  back  from  a  round  to  fom:  of  the  opening  lectures' giyen 
to-day.  An  excellent  practice  has  been  established  here,  of  reading  an  in- 
troductory lecture  some  days  before  the  regular  commencement  of  the  course 
of  instruction,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  and  gives  an  intelligent  hearer 
a  complete  notion  both  of  the  talents  and  style  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the 
views  and  comprehensiveness  with  which  he  will  handle  his  science.  This 
day's  specimens  have  convinced  me  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  reputation 
of  this  University  is  fully  deserved,  and  that  the  Professors  here  are  all  I 
oould  wish  as  men  of  profound  insight,  thorough  mastery  over  their  subjects, 
and  admirable  delivery.  1  can  not  say  this  of  all  of  them ;  one  Robinson, 
the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  wasted  his  time  with  very  superficial 
remarks  on  the  origin  and  value  of  the  sciences,  and  further  with  very  un- 
seasonable invectives  against  modem  philosophy.  However,  we  must  not 
be  too  fastidious,  if  we  want  to  learn ;  and  the  science  of  natural  philosophy 
possesses  sufficient  safeguards  against  the  consequences  of  such  defects  in 
the  exhibition  of  its  principles;  attention  and  judgment  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  extraneous  elements ;  and  since  no  one  in  England  would  obtain 
such  a  chair  without  an  eminent  acquaintance  with  his  science,  I  shall 
willingly  rank  myself  among  his  hearers.  The  other  Professor,  whom  I  can 
accept  as  an  instructor  with  unqualified  satisfaction,  is  Dr.  Hope,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  venerable  Dr.  Black,  whose  advanced  age  prevents  him  from 
continuing  his  labors.  I  have  never  heard  or  read  a  more  concise,  com- 
plete, and  clear  survey  of  a  science  than  that  with  which  he  opened  the 
course  on  chemistry.  He  divided  it  into  its  different  branches  as  an  art 
and  a  science,  accurately  defined  its  limits,  pointed  out  its  special  interest, 
and  that  which  it  derived  from  its  application  to  the  various  purposes  of 
life  and  the  arts,  its  uses  and  abuses,  with  masterly  skill.  The  two  o^ers, 
Dr.  James  Home  and  the  celebrated  Gregory,  I  heard  accidentally  in  ac- 
companying my  good  friend  and  fellow-lodger,  who  is  studying  medicine. 
The  former  I  judged  to  be  quite  a  new  beginner,  both  from  bis  own  ex- 
pressions, and  the  style  of  his  delivery,  which  was  too  rapid  and  timid ;  he 
seemed,  to  me,  however,  an  excellent,  correct  thinker.  The  latter,  with  a 
venerable  mien,  and  an  excellent  delivery,  seemed,  as  far  as  I  oould  judge, 
quite  equal  to  the  reputation  which  he  here  enjoys.  Casual  exprcsaionB 
betrayed  a  noble  mind.  So  much  for  this  morning's  observations,  which 
will  give  you  as  good  an  acquaintance  with  the  university  as  I  possess  my- 
nelL  It  has  greatly  raised  my  spirits.  It  strengthens  my  conviction  of  the 
p/oprietj  of  nay  deoiBioii,  and  animates  roe  to  carry  it  out  with  oamestnest. 
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An  imeipected  circunuttuice  hu  obliged  Die  Bomewhat  to  ultei  my  pl>a 
for  the  employment  ol  my  tiioe,  EuthccEord,  Coventry,  and  WiJker,  whcma 
leotiuea  on  uatural  history,  botuiy,  and  agridullure,  I  eipeotsd  to  hear, 
give  tlujir  cxiudki,  quite  apart  Irom  the  academical  arraogsmeiiti,  duriiiy 
the  summer,  begioning  in  Hay.  At  Grat  it  vu  a  seriaua  leiation  to  m« 
to  hear  thU,  but  I  soon  resolved  rather  to  giva  up  or  (hortea  toy  travels  in 
(he  praviaces,  and,  during  the  winter  aa  well  u  summer,  to  give  a  cloaer 
application  to  a  amaJler  number  of  subjects.  You  know,  however,  thfU  in 
any  case  October  will  remain  the  latent  period  for  my  return. 

Edinburgh  is  incredibly  cheap  in  comparison  with  London — even  cheaper 
than  Copenhagen.  1  have  a  very  nice  apartment,  with  firing,  for  seven 
shillings  a  week ;  ooale  do  not  coat  much  here ;  in  sumoier  1  shall  only 
ba.*e  to  pay  Ave  shillings.  The  young  medical  student  who  lives  with  nie^ 
is  an  intelligent  and  hoiieat  fellow;  we  dine  together  at  home,  frugally 
and  cheaply.  I  shall  have  >  sum  left  now  &om  my  allowance  Ibr  the 
parcbaae  of  books  and  philoaopbical  instruments.  One  is  not  restricted  by 
lashion  here  aa  in  London.  The  natives  of  every  class  are  distinguishable, 
not  to  their  advantage,  by  the  carelessness  of  their  attire  ;  and  the  students 
ace  aa  IJsr  removed  from  English  neatness  as  our  yoimg  men.  It  h*a  taksn 
my  fancy,  however,  and  I  mean  to  keep  faitiifol  to  it;  but  I  have  availed 
myself  (e[  the  liberty  of  wearing  my  hair  plain.  In  London  a  hairdresser 
floats  nine  guineas  a  year.  I  shall  put  off  the  remainder  of  the  account  of 
nqr  journey,  the  description  of  Edinburgh,  and  much  beaidea,  till  tny  next. 
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To-morrow  begin  the  lecturea  I  mean  to  attend,  and  with  them, 

the  reguiar  arrangement  of  my  studies;  and,  if  it  is  poaaible,  the  long-in- 
tended daily  coaCinuation  of  a  tetter  to  you :  with  the  same  intent  I  Will 
employ  these  boors  in  giving  you  a  full  account  of  what  it  makes  me  bapp; 
to  think  of. 

You  remember  the  letter  to  Francis  Scott,  the  old  friend  of  my  father,* 
md  how  we  nwkoned  on  hla  reception  of  me,  if  he  should  be  still  living.  I 
•oon  leamt  where  a  man  of  this  name  resided,  and  aa  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  host  of  men  bearing  the  sarae  name  here,  by  being  of  higher  rank, 
md  better  known,  he  seemed  to  me  very  likely  to  be  the  same  person,  and 
although  there  waa  still  the  poHsibility  of  a  mistake,  which  would  have 
brought  me  into  a  very  disagreeable  position,  1  felt  an  uncommon  desire  to 
venture  on  the  step.  So,  yesterday  morning,  I  walked  to  the  bouse.  While 
I  was  in  Uie  act  of  making  ioquiries  to  see  if  it  were  my  man,  and  was 
just  sending  the  maid  in  with  my  father's  letter,  on  the  cover  of  which 
aeverai  circumstwices  of  his  lite  were  mentioned,  to  dietinguish  him  from 
any  other,  out  oame  Hra.  Scott,  and  made  me  certain  at  once  that  it  was 
the  very  man  I  sought.  She  invited  me  into  the  parlor  in  a  very  biendly 
way ;  where,  indeed,  I  did  not  find  him,  aa  he  was  gone  out  into  the  city, 
hut  she  received  me  quite  cordially  without  waiting  (or  hia  return,  and 
promised  me  that  he  would  be  at  home  to-day  between  the  hours  of  service. 
iima  ftHW  in  passing :  there  ia  no  nation  that  can  be  compared  to  the  Scotch 
fbt  piety ;  they  not  only  go  to  church  eiwry  Sunday,  but  to  both  the  serv. 
ioea }  and  all,  high  and  low,  conclude  the  day  of  rest  with  prayer  and  sing- 
*  The  elder  Miebuhr  bad  hnown  lum  in  Bambay. 
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ing.  At  thifl  hour,  therefore,  I  found  the  venerable  white-haired  old  man ; 
besides  himself,  his  wife,  a  70ung  lady  who  seemed  to  be  his  daughter,  a 
grown-up  young  man,  and  two  boys,  all  evidently  his  family.  They  all 
seemed  even  to  have  looked  forward  to  my  coming,  as  if  I  were  an  expect- 
ed friend.  The  mother  greeted  me  as  being  already  an  acquaintance,  and 
the  old  father  received  me  with  the  whole  fervor  of  English  cordiality,  when 
it  is  arouse4  from  the  depths  in  which  it  ordinarily  conceals  itself  in  those 
who  have  not  quite  starved  it  out.  He  inquired  with  great  earnestness 
about  all  that  concerned  my  father ;  the  letter  had  given  him  an  imhoped- 
for  surprise,  for  he  thought  that  my  father  had  been  long  dead.  In  the 
course  of  this  conversation,  the  whole  family  gradually  left  the  room,  and 
when  we  found  ourselves  alone,  he  began  to  speak  of  my  objects,  and  to 
open  his  heart  to  me  about  the  position  of  a  young  man  at  this  university. 
You  will  readily  imagine  that  these  exhortations,  which  were,  and  could  be 
only,  addressed  to  my  age  and  its  usual  characteristics,  did  not  wring  my 
oonscienoe ;  for,  certainly,  at  my  age,  it  is  impossible  to  be  less  liable  to 
fall  into  youthful  excesses  than  I  know  myself  to  be ;  but  the  noble  old  man 
■poke  with  such  a  tender  anxiety,  referred  so  solemnly  to  his  parental  cares, 
and  his  trust  that  he  should  keep  his  children's  hearts  pure,  and  then  con- 
cluded with  the  words,  "  You  are  far  from  your  parents  and  your  friends ; 
look  upon  me  as  your  father,  this  family  as  your  own ;  I  shall  regard  you 
as  my  own  child.  However  hard  you  work  you  will  have  leisure  hours, 
and  need  recreation ;  seek  it  among  us.  I  am  at  home  myself  every  even- 
ing almost  without  exception,  but  if  I  should  be  out,  ray  wife  will  be  glad 
to  see  you ;  and  if  you  like  music,  my  daughter  plays  and  sings.  My  eldest 
■on,  who  is  nearly  blind,  but  an  excellent  youth,  will  be  happy  to  go  out 
with  you  or  converse  with  you."  He  was  so  moved  that  he  dried  his  eyes, 
and  it  cost  me  some  trouble  to  repress  my  own  tears.  We  shook  hands, 
and  I  entered  in  thought  a  new  homo. 

Say,  dearest  Amelia,  is  not  this  a  happiness  beyond  all  possible  expecta- 
tion ?  What  accident  could  we  have  fancied  probable,  that  would  so  in- 
stantly have  removed  all  that  is  suspicious  (especially  to  an  English  family) 
in  my  youth  and  present  position,  all  that  isolates  me  as  a  foreig^ner,  all 
the  insignificance  of  my  obscurity,*  and  opened  connections  to  roe  in  which 
my  personal  sympathy  will  not  be  regarded  as  intrusive,  my  worth  not 
measured  simply  as  an  attentive  or  intelligent  listener;  in  which  sympathy 
and  intercourse  may  create  an  enduring  bond,  and  the  sight  of  a  happy 
lamily  present  the  image  of  what  the  future  promises  to  us. 

I  am  without  a  doubt  as  to  my  progress  in  all  the  branches  of  science 
and  cultivation  that  lie  before  me ;  for  besides  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  I  wish  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  art  of 
composition. 

My  connection  with  my  dear  fellow  inmate,  too,  takes  a  more  and  more 
brotherly  character ;  and  when  I  have  labored  conscientiously,  a  few  hours' 
conversation  with  the  old  man  and  his  children  will  refresh  me  and  make 
»  new  man  of  me.  And  then  post-day  will  bring  your  letter,  and  per- 
haps, if  we  remind  our  friends,  I  may  get  something  from  them  besides. 
So  this  is  my  present,  and  my  immediate  prospect  for  the  future ! 

I  have  only  two  courses  of  lectures  to  attend  as  yet,  one  by  Dr.  Hope, 

*  Tkaiftilotigkeit,  literally  deedleaneMi ;  the  not  hating  yet  aeoomplished 
iny  deed  worthy  to  be  named. 
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the  other  by  Prof<BMor  RolHnson.  The  flnit  is  excellent.  It  will  give  me 
An  opportunity,  one  way  or  other,  of  learning  physics,  for  which  I  have  a 
great  inclination.  Playfair  has  not  yet  begun  the  higher  mathematics, 
b«t  will  do  so  on  Wednesday  ;  he  will  be  my  third  tutor.  About  taking 
more  1  hesitate.  My  understanding  counsels  me  not  to  lose  the  advantage 
of  hearing  Munroe's  anatomy ;  but  my  feelings  loathe  it.  Should  it  be  the 
nocessary  price  of  Stewart's  and  Tytler's  society  to  attend  their  lectures,  I 
may  resolve  to  pay  it ;  but  with  them  my  lectures  would  mount  vlt^  to  sbE. 
and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  my  daily  hours  of  study  must  rise  to 
more  than  twelve,  which  seems  with  me  to  be  the  limit,  if  not  of  physical 
■trength,  at  all  events  of  the  power  of  thinking  for  myself.  I  have  begun 
to  study  mathematics  by  myself  with  success,  and  mean  to  make  constant 
use  of  the  beautiful  observatory,  which  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill  to  the 
northeast  of  the  city. 

I  promised  you,  last  time,  some  little  account  of  the  pleasant  fellow- 
lodger  with  whom  an  unexpected  chance  has  thrown  me  together.  Do 
not  picture  him  to  yourself  possessing  genius,  or  with  astonishing  and 
comprehensive  learning;  no,  fancy  him  with  the  more  fortunate  endow* 
mints  of  inexhaustible  vivacity,  unwearied  activity,  with  a  careless  modesty 
as  regards  himself,  and  yet  considerable  acquirements  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  a  very  warm  heart.  He  is  a  native  of  Sheffield,  a  place  where 
tho  very  general,  but  very  equable  cultiration  of  the  inhabitants,  is  par- 
iiottlariy  favorable  to  the  strengthening  of  a  sound  understanding.  A 
striking  trait  in  his  character  is  a  too  credulous  good-nature,  which  always 
ftXtB  into  any  cunningly  laid  snare ;  and  an  invincible  pertinacity  in  his 
good  opinion  of  people  whom  he  has  once,  although  mistakenly,  begun  to 
fifpect.  With  such  a  nice  fellow,  who  would  not  be  a  warm  friend? 
And  I  believe  we  both  consider  each  other  as  friends  already.  He  is  not 
tihe  only  acquaintance  I  have  here  among  the  young  men  ;  there  is  one  of 
his  firiends  whom  I  will  tell  you  about  in  my  next,  only  too  unlike  him  in 
parity  of  heart 

LL 
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In  the  very  first  days  of  our  acquaintance,  my  friend  Moorhouse 

began  to  speak  of  an  acquaintance  of  his  who  had  been  here  some  months, 
bat  whom  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  uncommon  genius,  and  burning  with  ambition  to  win  a  name  for  him- 
Mlf  in  literature  -,  with  this  view  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  Germany, 
to. learn  our  language,  and  study  our  literature  most  thoroughly,  and  then 
to  introduce  it  to  the  English  public.  This  account,  of  course,  made  me 
oarious  to  see  him.  As  soon  as  my  good  friend  had  found  him  out,  he  in* 
▼itad  him,  in  the  first  joy  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  persuasion  that  the  ac- 
qaaintance  would  be  a  mutual  acquisition,  to  take  a  place  at  our  table, 
and  hire  a  room  next  to  mine ;  proposals  to  which  the  other  willingly  as- 
sented. But  in  spite  of  his  conrteousness,  our  first  conversation  gare  me 
a  repugnance  to  the  stranger.  I  saw  in  him  a  man,  who  in  early  youth  (he 
is  more  than  a  year  younger  than  I)  had  nipped  all  virtue  in  the  bud,  and 
trodden  it  under  foot ;  and  cultivated  and  availed  himself  of  some  superfi- 
cial reading  in  the  French  materialistic  philosophy,  to  cast  a  mantle  of 
qrstem  over  his  weaknesses ;  merry  and  humorouii  full  of  incessant  con 
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tradictionB  in  his  thoughts  and  motions ;  not  without  reading,  not  without 
cultiYatioD,  but  a«  far  remored  from  a  thinker,  which  is  the  reputation  he 
especially  affects,  as  from  any  accomplishment  in  the  world.  You  can 
fancy  that  the  prospect  of  having  him  for  a  daily  companion  and  a  next- 
door  neighbor,  was  any  thing  bat  agreeable.  He  is,  indeed,  a  strange 
fallow;  for  instance,  horrible  expressions  and  unaccountable  behavior, 
are  followed  by  aaserrations  of  his  good-will,  and  demonstrations  of  liking 
and  kindness. 

The  second  stranger  at  our  table  is  an  old  friend  of  my  fellow-lodger— 
a  young  man,  oocording  to  his  own  account,  given  to  excesses ;  in  whom, 
however,  there  still  remains  a  love  of  the  noble  and  beautiful ;  and  as  he 
is  an  honorable  and  trustworthy  man,  he  is  not  personally  offensive  to  me, 
however  much  the  conversation  is  so,  which  prevails  among  people  of  such 
a  cast.  In  England  you  would  seek  almost  in  vain,  I  think,  for  the 
warmth  and  depth  of  feeling  which  characterise  our  friendships  in  Ger- 
many ;  isolation  is  the  natural  position  to  a  young  man,  though  in  indi- 
vidual cases  high  esteem  and  veneration  may  call  forth  warm  expressions 
of  attachment,  particularly  in  absence*  I  only  wait  an  opportunity  to  set 
myself  at  liberty  by  unloosing  a  bond,  which,  like  many  others,  promising 
advantage  at  first,  threatens  to  transform  itself  into  a  chain 

23d.  I  have  seen  the  Scotts  three  times  since,  and  their  first  reception 
showed  such  earnest  kindness,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that 
with  them  I  look  forward  to  an  unchangeable,  not  an  inconstant  and 
capricious  friendship 

The  strict  and  rather  pedantic  piety  of  the  whole  family,  causes  me 
some  embarrassment;  still  this  quality  seems  to  me  truly  worthy  of  re- 
spect, particularly  in  the  father;  and  I  wish  and  intend,  as  far  as  I  can 
with  sincerity,  to  conform  to  the  Kirk.  I  should  not  like  to  grieve  the  old 
roan,  and  at  all  events  my  ideas  harmonize  much  more  with  his  than  with 
those  of  the  English  infidels. 

LII. 

Edinburgh,  I8lh  December,  1798. 

The  number  of  vigorous,  thinking  minds  is  incontestably  much  larger  in 
this  than  in  most  other  countries,  but  the  bonds  which  hold  them  together 
are  just  as  much  weaker  and  slighter.  Some  exceptions  may  be  made,  and 
(although  kindness  and  friendship  can  not  properly  be  said  to  make  an  ex- 
ception when  we  are  speaking  of  life-giving  enthusiasm)  not  many  of  our 
fellow-oountrymen,  brought  up  in  every-day  life,  would  be  capable  of  feeling 
and  expressing  such  hearty  sympathy  and  cordiality  as  Mr.  Scott's  treat- 
ment of  me  displays.  But  I  have  never  witnessed,  nor  heard  of  family 
life  full  of  deep  and  tender  affection,  nor  of  a  hearty,  enthusiastic,  mutual 
confidence  between  young  men.  I  have,  indeed,  though  very  rarely,  been 
told  of  ardent  love  between  married  i>eople,  which  expressed  itself  through 
the  deep  sorrow  felt  by  the  survivor ;  but  even  this  love  led  to  no  results, 
for  in  other  respects  they  retained  the  same  indifference  to  all  that  appears 
to  us  of  the  highest  value.  Every  young  man  has  a  crowd  of  friends ; 
indeed,  any  one  can  have  as  many  as  he  likes.  But  this  sort  of  friendship 
consists  simply  and  solely  in  a  taste  for  paying  each  other  long  and  frequent 
visits,  and  then  killmg  the  time  together  either  in  wild  excesses,  or  in 
sleepy  conversation,  or  boisterous  merriment.     I  have  remarked  and  proved 
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Vj  eiperienM,  what,  pertupa,  will  uUmish  you,  thkt  it  aeeiiiH  rery  iitraiigs 
lo  k  yoDDg  EaglisLiuui  Tor  %  yauiig  man  to  npc&k  of  bin  KlMent  Ixiendi 
with  waimth,  uid  to  occupy  hiiiUelE  with  thougbU  bf  tbcm  in  hii  saliUiry 
leinnie  hounj  Mid  to  this  Toid  in  their  beu-la  and  inugiiiBtioiis,  peihapa 
tlieii  iuuTsr»l  licentioiuDeu  nuy  be  in  great  meaoure  ascribed.  They  an 
obIj  happy  in  the  enjeyment  of  >en>ual  pleastuei.  They  ue  much  more 
nady  and  obliging  in  muierl^dng  trouble  foi  theii  acquaintuics  than  wo 
nauallyan;  but  it  ii  no  great  merit  in  them ;  bodily  activity  ii  an  eiyoy- 
ment  to  them,  and  tbey  are  accuatomed  to  it  by  their  whoia  edaoation  and 
mode  of  lile.  I  have  akctcbed  Uiia  pictuie  fiom  my  own  experience,  and 
add  that  it  ii  nereitheleaii  true,  that  the  Englinb,  on  the  average,  are  worth 
more  than  people  of  a  correaponding  cla»  whom  we  see  at  home ;  because, 
la  the  Ant  {dace,  with  the  exception  of  contemptible  idJeie,  they  hardly 
OTir  are,  ot  like  to  be,  without  employment;  aud  iinMindly,  they  quickly 
obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  a  nubject,  because  their  iTnagiuation 
does  not  divide  and  diitraot  tbeit  attention  by  pieeenting  otbei  iatereating 
ottjecte ;  besidea,  they  would  be  without  a  standing  or  a  profeaaion  if  they 
were  not  active  in  Uiia  way,  the  example  of  which  they  see  every  where 
arannd  tiiein. 

Of  the  female  sex  I  can  not  apeak  from  my  own  knowledge ;  out  of  Hr. 
Sontt'a  faraily  1  have  not  had  to  much  aa  one  long  conveiaation  with  any 
ladyi  I  have,  howaver,  aeen  a  conaiderable  number,  and  found  them  es- 
bwoely  commonplace.  On  the  whole,  women,  though  treated  with  acru- 
puloua  politeaeaB,  are  very  little  honored  ;  and  few  men  baye  any  idea  that 
their  oonrersation  can  be  an  agreeable  recreation.  In  families  where  free- 
dom prevails  between  the  young  people  of  both  sexea,  and  is  confined  within 
the  limits  of  propriety  (over  which  a  strict  watch  ia  kept),  the  whole  pleasure 
of  their  interoouree  conaista  in  pert  jeeting,  dancing,  and  fun,  just  calculated 
to  please  and  feed  empty-hoaded  frivolity.  In  parties,  the  ladiea  always  keep 
together,  and  beyond  certain  prescribed  formalities,  are  treated  with  perfect 
Indifference)  it  would  eicite  the  greatest  attention,  if  the  least  inlereet 
Were  perceptible  in  the  conversation  of  two  young  people  with  each  other. 

1  have  wandered  far  from  my  aim,  which  was  to  complain  to  you  how 
little  benefit  I  derive  from  the  parlies,  and  the  extended  circle  of  acquaint- 
aace  into  which  the  point,  consisting  of  one  single  family  and  a  few  friends, 
baa  expanded  itaelf,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Is  other  respects,  my  peace  ia  more  secure  against  disturbance  from  such 
■oorces  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  my  induatry  does  not  flag.  My  con- 
•sience  does  not  mnJie  me  a  single  reproach  on  this  point.  I  hasten  to 
conclude ;  I  leave  thii  letter  unwillingly  because  it  gives  me  the  aemblauco 
of  a  talk  with  you. 

LIII. 

EdikbDroh,  35^  December,  1198 

If  it  were  poiaible  to  infuse  into  my  &iends  here,  in  addition  to 

their  many  good  qualitiee,  somewhat  of  the  higher  interest  which  is  so  nat. 
nial  to  us,  I  would  not  complain  ot  the  interruptions  (hey  cause  me ;  but 
to  that  they  are  deaJ,  and  if  you  can  bring  tbemVi  far  aa  to  allow  yon  to 
speak  out  of  the  fuUneaa  of  your  heart,  without  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
interpretingyou,  you  are  made  to  feel  that  you  have  attained  the  utmoatyou 
can  hope  fur,  and  need  never  expect  a  return  on  their  side.     Tbia  Jtwpa 
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your  relation  to  them  within  the  same  narrow  limits  which  restrict  their 
intimacy  with  their  other  friends,  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  that  the 
interest  of  intercourse  must  inevitahly  diminish,  unless  external  circum- 
stances give  it,  from  time  to  time,  a  fresh  impulse.  You  must  not  infer 
from  this  that  I  am  growing  tired  of  my  acquaintance,  and  therefore  am 
tempted  gradually  to  forsake  them.  I  risit  nowhere  habitually,  except  at 
the  Scotts',  and  with  them  I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  even  to  wear  the 
appearance  of  diminished  attachment,  because  1  may  find  less  interest  in 
their  conversation.  I  go  there  generally  about  three  times  a  week,  and 
enter  into  whatever  mode  of  passing  the  time  they  choose,  as  heartily  as  I 
can.  Then,  too,  they  really  are  all  so  good  and  amiable,  that  it  is  never 
a  task  to  be  lively  in  their  company.  The  father  is  a  man  of  remarkably 
sound,  strong  understanding,  and  the  mother  a  refined,  sensible,  and  good 
woman,  although  not  so  free  from  prejudices,  by  a  great  deal,  as  the  father, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  decided  strictness  in  religion  and  polities,  never 
condemns  a  man  for  his  opinions  without  knowing  him,  and  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  a  larg^  and  enlightened  benevolence.  Their  third  son,  a  boy 
about  fifteen,  who  serves  in  the  navy,  came  last  week  to  spend  some  time 
at  home.  He  seems  to  be  a  lad  of  good  abilities  *,  but  they  complain  that 
he  is  too  volatile,  and  he  is  unhappily  liable  to  convulsive  attacks,  so  that 
his  poor  parents  must  have  much  secret  anxiety ;  but  the  laws  of  conven- 
tionalism oblige  me  to  lock  up  my  sympathy  with  them  in  ray  own  breast. 
I  thought,  at  first,  I  might  possibly  take  some  part  in  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  sons,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  awaken  a  higher  intelligence  in  them ; 
but  delightful  as  that  would  be,  on  closer  consideration  I  found  it  imprao- 
tioable.  Besides,  they  have  a  host  of  instructors,  though  scarcely  such  as 
they  ought  to  have.  Their  father  seems  to  do  absolutely  nothing  himself 
toward  their  education,  and  one  would  feel  almost  indig^nant  at  it,  if  the 
contrary  were  ever  heard  of  in  this  country.  The  extent  to  which  boys  are 
left  to  themselves,  and  the  books  they  -have  in  their  hands,  are  a  subject 
for  just  astonishment.  Altogether  you  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
carelessness  upon  every  subject,  which  quickens  and  nourishes  all  the  germs 
of  corruption  till  their  poisonous  weeds  take  root  and  shoot  up,  and  you  find 
their  consequences  meeting  you  at  every  step. 

I  went  to  the  Scotts'  yesterday  evening,  to  pass  the  happy  Christmas 
Eve  in  some  measure  as  if  at  home,  and  hoped  I  might,  perhaps,  by  joining 
in  the  freedom  of  their  festivities,  get  on  a  more  confidential  footing  with 
them.  I  was  disappointed.  To-day  is  to  the  English,  in  their  own  fam- 
ilies, something  like  what  yesterday  is  to  us  ^  but  it  is  kept  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way,  and  is  more  of  a  family  feast.  Yesterday  is  just  like  other 
days ;  and  it  is  a  superstitious  point  of  distinction  between  the  Scottish  and 
English  churches,  that  the  former  studiously  disregard  this  festival  as  savor- 
ing of  Catholicism.  Thus  I  only  lost  the  quiet  solitude,  the  sweetest  re- 
membrancer of  the  many  happy  anniversaries  of  this  day  in  years  that  are . 
past,  and  some  of  the  vividness  with  which  I  should  otherwise  have  called 
up  the  prospect  of  enjoying  it  with  you  a  year  hence. 

LIV. 

Edikburor,  %th  January,  1799. 
One  difficulty,  which  even  overcomes  my  natural  inclination  to  take 
tilings  easily,  \\os  in  the  multitude  of  stibjects  which  I  have  set  myself  to 
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•tadf  and  imprint  on  roy  ineiUDiy  in  s  tingle  da;,  and,  with  ooa  exception, 
M  arery  day  of  tKe  week,  rende ring  a  m^thodicftl  uid  frugal  artangement 
of  ray  time  absolutely  necewary.  ThJ>  in  no  wise  accordi  with  my  lovo 
at  freedom  and  dialikp  of  lextmint.  I  bopfl  to  biiag  my  inolination  undei 
eonlrol ;  bat  with  th«  imperfect  mastery  we  generally  obtain  over  our 
Mtiona,  BTen  aCtei  efforl,  much  neceaaanly  reraiiina  undone  ;  we  sacrifice 
one  thing  to  another.  You  know  that  it  waa  the  peiception  oF  my  need 
at  gaining  manly  firmneai,  and  ripeneei  o[  intellect,  togstheT  with  actJTS 
energy,  whieh  decided  me  to  take  thia  Joiuney.  Prorided  thia  healthy 
■tkto  of  mind  be  iiecuied,  it  ia  not  o[  much  coniequence  whether  one  branch 
of  abatract  knowledge,  which  can  be  acquired  soy  where  by  reflection, 
CNMnea  a  little  sooner  oi  later  into  my  poueBsion.  Bat  I  ahoold  be  un- 
wUUng  to  miaa  the  opportunity  of  gaining  knowledge  of  a  mote  loeal  char- 
acter, and  I  ahoold  be  aahamed  of  myaelf  if,  poaaesiing  and  practicing  a 
good  method  of  study,  I  oould  not  learn  to  obierre,  to  underatand,  to  think, 
and  to  write.      Hy  attention  ia  much  directed  toctaemiatry  at  present;  not 

tafSDnity,  but  rather  because  it  may  be  generally  useful  in  application, 
■nd  bocaose  of  nothing  is  it  so  tme,  that  it  mutt  either  be  understood 
Uii»oughly  DT  not  at  all. 

In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  my  health  is  rather  imprOTing  than 
giting  way.  I  sccoimt  for  this  by  the  healthy  tone  of  my  feelings,  which 
alwaya  accompanies  the  Tigoroua  activity  of  ray  intellect,  and  I  try  to 
maintain  it  by  eitreme  aimplicity  of  diet,  attd  frequent  eierciae  in  the  open 
NT,  which  the  dry  rocky  soil  renders  all  the  more  ^rceable.  The  city  is 
•arTODDded  by  a  wide  plain,  which  is,  however,  high  above  the  level  of  the 
•••;  henee  the  air  here  is  very  pure,  though  often  very  kc?n  from  the 
ontting  wind.  The  real  mountains  are  still  n  long  way  off;  who  knows 
if  I  ahaU  be  able  to  get  away  from  here  soon  enough  to  climb  them? 
August  is  the  best  time  for  a  tour  in  the  1Ii);hl»a<!s,  and  it  will  be  iin- 
possible  for  me  to  leave  here  before  the  end  of  that  month.  And  then  the 
Hme  of  my  retiim  will  be  drawing  nigh.  I  wish  it  could  he  managed,  for 
nature,  when  she  denied  roe  the  vivid  delight  in  soft  smiling  beauty,  gave 
me  a  cordial  enjoyment  of  the  sublime.  You  would  find  yourself  ai  much 
disappointed  in  ynnr  eipectations  of  the  people,  a.i  you  would  rejoice  with 
your  whole  soul  in  the  majesty  of  nature.  The  nation,  both  in  the  High- 
laods  and  Lowlandn,  is  said  to  be  given  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  and 
the  common  peofde  not  to  be  one  whit  better  than  with  us,  except  that 
(hey  are  very  hardy  and  warlike.  The  Scotch  mountaineers  have  been 
savages  ftom  time  immemorial,  and  now  that  civilization  ii  gradually 
spreading  amoog  them,  are  necessuily  much  doleri orating,  as  all  savages 
do.  In  order  to  know  them  on  their  favorable  aide,  an  acquaintance  with 
ftaii  language  Is  necessary,  which,  in  my  uncertainty  about  visiting  their 
wnntry,  I  mnst  renounce  the  attempt  to  acquire,  and  to  which  all  help* 
an  atisngely  wanting. 

LV. 

EDiNBCBaH,  lilh  Januarp,  ITM. 

Hy  days  flow  on  pretty  uniformly  and  almply,  witbont  much 

Vaste  of  time  in  society,  but  not  quite  without  periods  of  weariness  and 
•aluuMrtion.     Thougli  I  am  seldom  caught  in  the  snare  of  spiritJrillinf 
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parties,  the  interruptions  arising  from  my  ordinary  intercourse  are  frequent; 
and  the  difference  between  the  English  way  of  thinking  and  ours  is  so 
great,  that  conmnunication  by  degrees  comes  to  an  end.  You  know,  when 
we  are  choosing  friends,  we  can  not  help  looking  for  congeniality  of  views, 
trying  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  theirs,  and  taking  interest  in  their 
affairs,  even  when  they  do  not  enter  into  ours  with  the  same  warmth.  To 
the  last  especially  I  am  naturally  inclined ;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
sympathize  with  my  acquaintance  in  ^  their  concerns.  You  know  that 
there  is  a  great  want  of  this  congeniality,  even  in  the  family  where  in 
other  respects  there  is  so  much  that  invites  me  to  consider  myself  as  one 
of  themselves.  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  them;  that  is  a  great 
point :  but  genuine  life,  interest  in  the  noblest  subjects,  is  wanting  also, 
and  has  given  way  to  a  narrow  circle  of  blindly  received  and  invincible 
preijudices ;  they  have  so  adapted  themselves  to  the  world  as  it  goes  (and 
you  would  find  the  same  every  where  here),  that  when  its  evils  force  them- 
selves upon  them,  nothing  is  so  far  from  their  thoughts  as  that  the  origin 
of  these  may  be  among  the  things  to  which  they  are  themselves  accus- 
tomed ;  they  rather  imagine  that  they  must  arise  from  soma  change  or 
innovation  in  the  order  of  things,  which  is  essentially  bad.  So,  likewise, 
authorities  are  every  where  here  the  most  dangerous  opponents,  and  inde- 
pendent thought  is  a  stranger  to  all  parties.  Hence,  in  such  circles,  you 
may  perhaps  enjoy  yourself  sometimes,  but  you  never  receive  a  fresh  im- 
pulse from  them,  and  you  must  either  get  this  firom  within,  or  go  on  for  a 
time  ill  the  ordinary  track 

Whatever  may  be  my  vocation  in  life,  assuredly  nothing  can  bo  more 
essential  to  the  soundness  of  the  understanding  than  a  close  and  accu- 
rate insight  into  the  great  scenes  of  nature.  Our  mind  is  in  a  sickly  state 
when  we  prefer  to  her  any  work  of  human  hands  or  human  tongues,  or 
confine  our  interest  to  those  spots  which  have  been  illustrated  by  human 
actions. 

Germany,  as  the  province  of  the  scholar,  becomes  dearer  to  roe  in  a 
foreign  country,  although  I  am  reminded  at  every  step  in  how  deep  a 
■lumber  we,  as  a  nation,-  are  sunk.  A  close  accquaintance  with  the 
English  literature  yields  me  a  full  conviction  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
we  may  claim  a  decided  superiority  in  almost  every  branch  of  letters,  and 
this  superiority  is  candidly  confessed  by  many,  especially  among  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  younger  men,  and  even  by  some  older  scholars.  In 
this  place  especially  a  great  number  are  learning  German.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  most  singular  prejudices  prevail  against  our  country. 

Formerly  our  learned  men  were  regarded  as  very  slow,  narrow-minded 
fellows ;  now  people  are  inclined  to  pronounce  them  very  clever  men,  but 
to  look  upon  them  as  so  many  conspirators  against  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
an  opinion  that  is  adopted  in  a  still  more  incomprehensible  manner  by  some 
young  profligates,  and  excites  their  delight  as  much  as  it  does  the  abhorrence 
of  other  people.  One  of  these  asked  me,  with  great  astonishment,  "  Are 
you  speaking  seriously  ?  We  thought  that  the  German  men  of  letters  were, 
without  exception,  atheists,  and  we  admire  you  on  that  account."  All 
wo  want  in  order  to  measure  ourselves,  as  far  as  it  is  good  to  do  so,  with 
these  Britons,  is  to  be  more  active,  observant,  and  apt  in  seizing  hold  of  the 
right  moment. 

In  the  awakenlDg  of  such  a  spirit  I  would  gladly  co-operate,  and  the 
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|daa  of  uniting  tU  oui  frJeniU  in  the  >vne  obj«ct  baa  aflbrded  me  aoiae 
piMtMDt  cU7<4i«>ma. 

LVI. 

Edirbuiuih,  llfjt  F^ruaiy,  ITBB. 

1  have  n&da  the  kcaqnaiotuica  latcljr  of  two  puwinB  who  jeti  German 
In  no  place  in  England  ia  there  ao  much  attention  paid  to  Genoan  lit- 
ntatuia  as  here,  and  the  number  of  those  who  know  enough  of  Grrman  to 
read  a  little,  and  to  procure  booka  in  our  language,  ia  not  inconiiderable, 
but  ihejr  onljr  linaw  such  works  aa  accident  tbrowa  in  their  way.  Kant'i 
name  in  alread]r  lery  well  known  here  ;  this  is  owing  to  various  Germana, 
who,  with  unequal  capabilitiea,  haTo  taken  upon  tbenuietvn  the  apoatolie 
office.  Hia  worka  aia  in  the  handa  of  several  scholars  of  this  town,  and 
an  Engliahman  has  begun  a  translation  of  tbem,  which  he  carried  tu  a 
considerable  length,  but  then  got  tired  of  the  work. 

Bat  the  cepreientations  of  his  philosophy  are  curiously  confused,  and, 
onlesB  I  am  vary  much  deceived,  it  will  never  take  root  here.  Among 
the  young  men  there  are  several  who  mutually  comphment  each  other  with 
the  name  of  mctapbysioans ;  but  this  class  consists  exclusively  of  mere 
empty  praters,  who  have  borrowed  their  fine  attire  &om  books,  and  are 
iaeapable  of  any  true  investigation.  Their  ideas  are  in  such  confusion 
tliftt  any  development  oi  elucidation  by  converaatioa  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; their  results  are  detestable  ;  and  their  empty  self-complacency  con- 
temptible. Last  week  I  could  not  avoid  attending  a  breakfast  where 
•ereral  of  this  sort  were  present,  and  Kant  was  referred  to  (which  is  ^le 
reason  of  my  spcalung  of  him  here)  ;  it  was  a  meeting  which  irritated  and 
vexed  me  to  such  an  extent  that  it  almost  made  me  lit.  1  had  seen 
•tiough  long  before  to  be  persuaded,  and  this  meeting  fully  convinced  me, 
that  the  praise  which  Jacobi  accords 'to  the  pbUosopbical  spirit  of  the 
fUigUsh  nation  is  quite  undeserved,  and  founded  on  ignorance.  Those 
works,  the  neglect  of  which  he  reckoned  as  a  great  honor  to  the  English 
nation,  which  with  us  are  now  forgotten,  and  have  lost  their  authority,  the 
diagusting  sophistries  of  the  French  school  of  thirty  years  ago  and  more,  are 
the  chosen  food  of  the  daily  increasing  class  of  which  I  speak  ;  they  are 
extending  in  circulation,  and  are  even  to  bo  found  in  circulating  libraries 
in  the  country,  and  the  cast  of  thought  that  results  from  their  influence 
only  awaits  poUtical  commotions  to  become  dominant  in  the  nation 

Lvn. 

EDtHHDRon,  9Gf4  FAmarj,  11M. 

I  have  written  nothing  to  you  as  yet  about  Snglish  literature. 

The  reason  is,  that  I  do  not  see  the  new  works.  There  ale  no  reading 
romni  here,  as  there  are  in  Paris  or  even  in  Copenhagen,  in  which  trav- 
el«n  can  rocet  with  new  books,  and  pamphlets,  and  literary  periodicals. 

Hy  hope  of  finding  something  analogous  among  the  booksellers,  whose 
HOops  ate  a  meeting-place  for  acquaiatance  here,  is  disappointed;  for 
there  is  nothing  but  gossiping  in  them ;  and  the  publisher  to  whom  Scott 
specially  introduced  me,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  his  orrnngements  at 
all  with  a  view  of  enabling  one  to  hear  of  new  works,  but  rather  in  fact 
to  neglect  modem  productions  for  older  literature.  But  among  all  the  new 
poUioations  that  have  appealed  during  the  last  eight  montha,  v>d  fallen 
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in  my  way,  there  is  nothing  much  worthy  of  notice,  except  »  voyage  round 
the  world.  The  English  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  no  great  author  at  present, 
not  one  whose  words  they  wait  for  with  eager  anticipation,  and  can  dwell 
on  with  love  and  enthusiasm.  They  have  a  good  number  of  useful  authors 
in  the  departments  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.'  Philosophy  is 
quite  at  a  stand-still  -,  and  among  the  writers  I  have  referred  to,  there  is 
not  one  of  brilliant  and  commanding  genius.  There  are  many  who  write 
history,  but  the  best  of  them  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  Still,  on  this 
and  kindred  topics,  many  points  of  interest  are  brought  to  light,  which  is 
to  be  ascribed,  in  gr«at  measure,  to  the  peculiar  position  of  this  country,  as 
containing  within  itself  much  with  which  the  rest  of  Europe  has  no  con- 
nection. Taste  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  publie  devour  and  admire 
translations  of  all  the  unnatural  and  marvelous  tales  and  satires  of  our 
German  dramatists  and  romancers;  and  the  original  works  most  widely 
read  are  of  the  same  cast.  Schiller  is  the  most  admired  German  poet. 
Even  among  the  political  writings,  for  which  England  has  always  been  so 
famous,  nothing  appears  that  excites,  much  less  that  deserves  attention. 
One  work,  however,  I  would  recommend  to  you ;  at  least  the  notices  of  it 
have  raised  my  expectations  very  high.  It  is  a  work  on  education  by  a 
lady  of  middle  age,  who  has  been  occupied  in  the  education  of  members 
of  her  own  family  for  twenty  years.  I  have  never  seen  a  work  on  this 
subject  which  displays  a  sounder  judgment,  more  unprejudiced  views,  and 
more  penetrating  observation,  than  this  of  Miss  Edgeworth's,  judging  by 
the  extracts  from  it  that  I  have  read. 

LVIII. 

Enilf  BURGH,  7ih  May,  1799. 

Scotland  stands,  far  and  wide,  in  high  repute  for  piety,  and  has 

done  so  from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  The  clergy  in 
general  are  not  good  for  much ;  that  is  allowed  by  every  one  who  knows 
the  country.  The  piety  of  the  people  is,  for  the  most  part,  mere  eye-serv- 
ice-—an  accustomed  formality  without  any  influence  on  their  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting.  They  say  prayers,  learned  by  rote,  at  their  meals, 
even  before  and  after  tea ;  they  observe  all  the  ordinances  of  their  Church, 
and  consign  Infidels,  Deists,  and  Atheists  to  perdition,  with  the  pride  of  a 
■oul  that  knows  heaven  to  be  its  own  exclusive  privilege.  In  short,  I  no 
longer  blame  Hume  for  judging  the  Presbyterians,  in  Charles  tho  First's 
time,  with  harshness  and  scorn.  I  expected  austerity  among  them,  I  find 
only  rusticity. 

I  live  in  such  a  house  as  I  have  described  to  you  as  an  ordinary  burgher's 
house ;  in  a  sunny,  spacious  room.  My  host  is  a  carpenter.  He  and  his 
wife  have  many  of  the  usual  vices  of  the  common  people  here.  They  arc 
laxy,  avariciou«<,  unsociable;  but  withal,  less  dirty  than  most  persons  of 
their  class.  In  the  same  house  with  me,  a  story  liigher,  lives  an  iron- 
monger, to  whom  Moorhouse  had  an  introduction  from  some  tra<lespeople 
in  Shefiield,  the  seat  of  the  hardware  manufacture.  This  man,  who  is  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  uneducated,  has  always  shown  himself  well- . 
meaning  and  honest ;  he  is  a  widower,  and  had  several  children,  some  of 
them  scarcely  grown  up  yet,  who  are  all  very  well  disposed.  Although 
without  a  mother,  they  seem  to  keep  their  father's  house  in  excellent  order, 
and  to  be  happy  and  industrious.    Music  is  their  only  aoeonplishment. 
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The  nation  has  a  peculiar  taste  and  remarisable  ildll  in  this  art,  and  the 
many  and  tweet  national  tongi  exercise  and  cherish  the  talent  frum  which 
they  have  sprung.  I  have  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  listening  to  the 
singing  of  these  good  children,  and  always  found  myself  a  welcome  visitor. 
This  family  are  much  more  rigid  in  their  piety  than  those  who  belong  to 
the  Established  Church ;  they  are  Baptists,  and  have  retained  the  most 
extraTagant  notions  of  the  fanatics  of  the  last  century  in  matters  of  au- 
sterity. To  go  to  the  theatre,  to  dance,  to  read  worldly  books,  are  all 
alike  inexpiable  crimes.  Where  education  and  habitual  culture  of  the 
nobler  faculties  can  not  exist,  such  a  way  of  thinking  pleases  me  much 
more  than  the  opposite,  that  of  the  people  who  give  themselves  up  entirely 
to  amusement.  They  look  upon  me  as  a  great  scholar;'  and,  very  likely,  as 
an  unbeliever 

LIX. 

Edinburob,  itk  June,  1799. 

This  journey  has  perhaps  made  me  a  more  comp'^tent  man  of 

business  than  I  had  previously  thought  myself  capable  of  becoming. 

From  my  ignorance  of  the  internal  ec<momy  of  the  state,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  industry  that  sustain  its  vitality,  the  details  of  public  busi- 
ness often  used  to  seem  to  me  quite  unintelligible,  and  always  unconnect- 
ed ;  but  as  employments  of  this  kind  acquire  a  meaning  to  me,  they  lose 
their  unpleasantness,  and  I  have  to  contend  less  with  the  periodical  incli- 
nations to  indolence  which  it  so  often  requires  intense  exertion  of  will  to 
overcome  j  and  as  I  have  more  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  which  a  states- 
man has  to  direct  his  attention  (though  heaven  knows  what  may  be  my 
peculiar  department)  than  many  of  those  to  whose  hands  they  are  com- 
mitted either  have,  or  have  any  idea  of  obtaining,  the  consciousness  that 
I  do  not  hold  a  post  for  which  I  am  unfit,  by  mere  favor,  will  give  me 
redoubled  spirit  and  energy.  I  intend  besides  to  avail  myself  diligently  of 
the  learned  institutions  which  Copenhagen  possesses.  There  are  some 
splendid  mineralogical  collections  lliere,  and  I  shall  try  to  master  this  in- 
teresting and  important  branch  of  natural  history.  And  if  we  believe  that 
Providence  disposes  the  events  of  our  life  with  a  reference  to  the  same 
ends  that  appear  to  us  important  in  earthly  plans,  we  may  regard  the 
postponement  of  an  appointment  in  the  university  as  a  respite  allowed  me 
in  which  to  make  up  for  past  neglect.  If  nothing  unexpected  occur,  there- 
fore, we  must,  and  ought  to  look  upon  our  future  fate  as  settled,  at  least 
for  a  good  while  to  come.  Our  position  in  Copenhagen  will  certainly  be, 
in  many  respects,  a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  But  formerly  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  you  know,  embittered  my  residence  there,  which  we  shall 
now  be  able  to  obviate.  I  shall  now  be  capable  of  fulfilling  all  duties  of 
ceremony,  and  your  silent  admonition  will  arm  me  with  energy  to  perse- 
vere in  the  cultivation  of  my  own  powers.  I  could  wish  that  some  happy 
idea  may  be  awakened  within  me  some  day,  which,  when  developed,  might 
grow  into  a  noble,  beautiful,  and  enduring  intellectual  work.  I  would 
thu>  were  possible.  Works  on  the  so-called  exact  sciences,  even  if  I  should 
advance  so  far,  could  not,  from  the  measure  of  my  powers,  and  the  present 
state  of  these  sciences,  ever  become  any  thing  of  this  kind.  Philosophy  ? 
He  who  presumes  to  raise  his  voice  on  this  subject,  without  having  the 
dearest  vocation,  will  do  little  good  thereby.     History  9     Its  worth  and 
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importance  may  appear  problematical ;  and  besides  I  see  with  sorrow  that, 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge,  chiefly  caused  by  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  furnished  to  us  the 
materials  of  history,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  any  thing  like  the 
comprehensive  and  magnificent  plan  with  which  my  mind  has  long  been 
occupied.     Thus  my  prospects  of  authorship  are  very  limited 

I  read  lately  the  biography  of  a  very  singular  man,  a  Mr.  Taylor  of 
London,  whom  I  may  perhaps  have  mentioned  to  you  before ;  for,  though 
I  never  saw  him,  every  thing  that  is  said  of  him  interests  me  as  if  I  had 
known  him.  There  is  something  fearful  about  his  history  and  character, 
that  makes  one  half  afraid  to  seek  his  acquaintance.  He  grew  up  and 
passed  his  life  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances.  Through  a  singular 
philosophical  mysticism  derived  from  the  Platonists,  he  became  an  ortho- 
dox polytheist,  and  adherent  of  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  popular 
religion  of  the  Greeks;  a  kind  of  insanity  which  manifests  itself  with  a 
strange  sublimity  in  his  translations  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  his 
own  writings,  especially  his  poems.  Well,  this  man  made  his  choice  in  his 
earliest  youth ;  and  the  maiden  who  won  the  first  and  only  love  of  the  boy, 
became  the  wife  of  the  youth,  when  her  parents  wanted  to  force  her  into  a 
rich  marriage.  During  more  than  a  year  they  had  only  seven  English 
shillings  a  week,  which  he  earned  by  copying.  And  although  their  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  improved,  poverty  was  their  companion  during  many 
after  years.  Yet  their  spirit  was  not  broken.  Taylor  had  much  self-will, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  much  fortitude.  But  I  blessed  our  fate  that  we 
were  not  bom  in  this  country.  A  similar  lot  would  very  likely  have 
awaited  us ;  for  the  crime  of  not  being  rich  can  only  be  atoned  for  here  by 
the  striving  to  become  so ;  and  he  who  tries  to  live  for  his  genius  without 
this  effort,  if  not  pensioned  by  some  great  man  or  by  govenunent,  in  which 
case  he  must  renounce  his  independence  and  his  pride,  will  sink,  heaven 
knows  where  1  I  should  like  to  bring  the  best  writings  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  for  our  Moltkes. 

On  Saturday  I  think  of  going  into  Fifeshire  to  visit  a  very  interesting 
landed  proprietor  who  has  given  me  a  most  friendly  invitation 

LX. 

Edinburgh,  lOth  June^  1799. 

Among  the  acquaintance  in  Copenhagen  who  will  probably  visit 

US,  dearest  Amelia,  the  people  we  are  wont  to  call  interetting  will  form  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  are  generally  the  most  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion, and  yet  not  those  whom  you  would  take  to  your  heart.  Men  of  the 
world,  although  intellectual  and  polished,  often  lose  themMthei  entirely, 
and  remain  a  mere  brilliant  form  without  heart  and  soul,  and  cold  as 
death.  I  have  often  sufl*ered  myself  to  be  too  much  carried  away  by  the 
graceful  qualities  of  such  persons,  and  cultivated  acquaintanceships  of  this 
kind  more  than  was  wise,  and  more  than  I  could  persevere  in.  Such  char- 
acters are  the  production  of  capitals  and  courts,  and  will  scarcely,  if  ever, 
be  found  beyond  their  precincts.  It  was  my  fate  that  such  men  always 
showed  a  particular  liking  for  me;  and  that  I,  in  return,  felt  more  attract- 
ed toward  them  than  to  any  other  acquaintance,  because  they  could  far 
excel  every  other  sort  of  men  in  that  animated  flow  of  conversation,  which 
is  of  all  pleacures  tho  greatest  to  me.     For  in  all  artificial  reIatioii8hip«| 
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wliere  the  burriera  that  divide  you  are  not  removed  by  personal  attachment 
and  community  of  interest,  and  the  immediate  concerns  of  each  must  re- 
main unapproached,  the  degree  of  pleasure  to  be  found  in  intercourse  must 
depend  upon  the  vivacity  of  mind  and  the  individuality  exhibited  by  each ; 
and  the  colder,  more  general,  and  more  commonplace  our  conversation, 
the  more  indifferent  we  must  be  to  each  other.  To  you,  who  are  more 
used  to  solitude,  and  so  implacably  averse  to  frivolity,  perhaps  such  inter- 
course may  be  burdensome.  But  you  need  not  stand  in  fear  of  it,  dearest 
Amelia.  Neither  our  inclinations  nor  our  opinions  will  ever  bring  discord 
between  us ;  and,  in  such  matters,  yours  will  be  a  law  to  me. 

LXL 

Edinburgh,  I7tk  June,  1799. 

I  reckon  it  among  the  most  important  results  of  my  travels,  that 

the  indifference  with  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  objects  of 
nature  around  me  has  given  way.  It  was  a  defect  naturally  connected 
with  my  short-sightedness  \  but  it  constantly  grew  upon  me,  through  the 
dreamy  forgetfulness  of  reality  in  which  from  my  childhood  I  was  allowed 
to  indulge.  As  yon  know,  I  sometimes  pondered  over  it;  but  without  a 
change  in  my  circumstances,  I  conld  hardly  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 
it.  This  indifference  has  now  vanished.  For  some  time  past  I  have  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  mineralogy,  and  in  fact  it  is  this  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory which  has  brought  the  others  also  into  favor  with  me.  This  interest  is 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  just  as  the  opposite 
character  of  the  land  in  which  we  live  must  produce  the  opposite  feelings. 

I  have  always,  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  Playfair,  spoken 
of  him  with  the  sincere  respect,  with  which  his  distinguished  meht,  and 
upright  character,  have  inspired  me  from  the  first.  But  now  it  is  long 
since  you  have  seen  any  mention  of  him,  and  it  has  been  with  him  as 
formerly  with  other  men  of  high  standing,  for  whom  I  had  a  real  deference 
and  veneration,  but  from  whom  I  expected  no  indulgence,  supposing  them 
to  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  my  talents,  yet  one  not  excited  by 
affection,  just  as  it  was,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  with  the  good  old  Hege- 
wisch — that  is,  my  respect  was  mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  dread. 
I  felt  I  could  not  come  up  to  my  own  expectations,  much  less  to  his. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I  seldom  saw  him.  By  accident,  however,  I 
found  myself  alone  with  him  a  few  days  ago.  In  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation, wo  touched  upon  mineralogy.  He  offered  to  take  a  walk  with  me 
Bome  evening  soon,  round  the  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  which  are 
very  remarkable.  He  kept  his  word.  We  walked  about  under  the  steep, 
time-worn  walls  of  the  olifis,  and  he  propounded  his  theory  of  their  primitive 
origin  and  nature,  and  of  the  character  and  composition  of  the  different 
kinds  of  rock.  It  was  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable  evenings  I 
have  enjoyed  this  year.     Unfortunately,  he  is  going  to  England  before  long- 

My  little  excursion  is  put  off  till  next  Saturday. 

LXII. 

Bdikburou,  2d  Ju/y,  1799. 
I  wanted  to  write  to  you  on  the  anniversary  of  our  last  parting,  but  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  yield  to  an  invitation,  where  the  insipiditv  of 
the  conversation  only  gave  me  a  sense  of  emptiness  and  desolation,  after 
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which  I  went  to  the  Scotts,  hoping  to  be  refreshed  by  their  gpreater  cordial- 
ity. I  went  there  with  the  wiah  and  hope  of  pooring  out  ray  feelings  for 
once  about  what  lay  nearest  to  my  heart.  Ever  since  I  have  written  to 
you  about  this  kind-hearted  family,  however,  I  have  complained  to  you  of 
their  reserve  as  to  those  communications  in  which  the  heart  expands.  It 
is  quite  a  national  trait  not  to  dwell  upon  what  concerns  us  personally, 
upon  what  fills  our  heart ;  and  it  is  as  unnatural  to  them  to  hear  me  speak 
of  the  topics  upon  which  I  am  feeling  strongly,  as  it  would  be  to  do  the 
same  themselves.  How  I  shall  bless  the  time  when  this  constraint  will 
be  over — when  in  my  own  land,  with  you  and  our  friends,  even  by  virtue 
of  our  national  usages,  I  shall  listen  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others,  not 
as  a  mere  piece  of  news,  but  as  a  communication  to  which  I  have  a  right, 
and  be  as  sure  of  a  welcome  when  I  lay  open  my  own  heart  1  I  am  far 
from  attributing  it  to  coldness  in  these  good  people.  It  is  altogether 
national,  and  it  is  the  same  with  every  one  I  have  known  here,  whatever 
their  rank  or  calling,  learning,  or  sex.  Hence,  also,  tediousness  is  seldom 
utterly  banished  from  social  intercourse.  It  has  quite  surprised  me,  for 
example,  that  if  you  meet  a  person  in  whose  family  some  one  has  been 
taken  ill,  he  will  hardly  allude  to  it,  beyond  a  short  answer  to  your  inqui- 
ries, or  speak  of  it  with  any  feeling.  In  this  way,  it  must  be  allowed, 
people  may  easily  I  e  independent  of  each  other.  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
Sootte  love  their  children — ^that  Playfair  is  a  good  father;  and  yet  the 
former  only  speak  of  them  because  they  have  them  with  them  in  the 
evenings  (which  is  saying  much  here),  and  the  boys  themselves  make  their 
presence  known ;  the  latter  behaves  exactly  as  if  his  boy  were  not  in  the 
room.  So  far  from  inviting  me  to  speak  of  my  connections,  so  far  from 
Mr.  Scott  making  any  inquiries  as  to  my  father's  position  (though  he  is 
nevertheless  as  much  attached  to  him  as  possible),  they  have  met  every 
attempt  on  my  part  to  talk  to  them  upon  these  subjects,  with  a  silence, 
which  admits  of  no  other  explanation,  than  that  it  is  not  in  good  taste  to 
say  much  about  such  things.  They  have  never  once  asked  after  my 
mother  and  sister !  My  friends  I  have  only  been  able  to  mention  in  so 
far  at  they  are  connected  with  literature;  for  example,  Jacobi.  Though 
probably  good  Mrs.  Scott  may  see  danger  to  religion  and  the  church  in  all 
such  philosophical  personages. 

LXIII. 

Edinburgh,  10/A  August  1799. 

I  must  really  now  begin  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing  with  myself 
since  I  last  wrote ;  how  I  came  to  leave  Edinburgh,  what  I  was  about  in 
the  country  when  I  wrote  to  you,  and  how  it  happens  that  I  am  here  again. 
I  can  not  give  you  all  the  details  now,  but  will  send  yon  all  the  missing 
particulars  in  my  next. 

I  was  very  unwell  the  day  before  C.'s  lectures  concluded,  and  the  day 
iteelf%  In  this  condition  I  went  to  the  lecture,  with  which  my  whole  con- 
nection with  the  University  is  brought  to  a  close.  He  hastened  to  con- 
clude, as  I  had  expected.  I  waited  to  the  end  in  order  at  last  to  bind  the 
Proteus  to  an  interview.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  wo  got  into  conversa- 
tion. He  said  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  his  little  estate,  and  asked 
me  to  accompany  him.  A  more  inviting  opportunity  could  not  have 
otfered,  for  it  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of  him.     There  is  quite  a  swarm  of 
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Mquaintance  and  visiton  round  him,  for  he  has  the  dangerous  merit  of 
making  himfetf  interesting  to  his  friends.  On  the  road,  and  in  the  country, 
I  oould  have  him  to  m3rself.  He  only  spoke  of  a  few  days,  and  this  ac- 
corded with  my  wishes.  We  had  very  stonny  weather  on  our  journey. 
The  occasion  of  his  trip  was  a  fair  in  the  town  of  Kinross.  His  country- 
house  is  a  little  old  cottage,  which  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time ; 
small  and  neat.  Unhappily,  some  one  was  there  already  waiting  for  him, 
and  thus  our  first  evening  was  almost  lost.  I  comforted  myself  ¥rith 
thinking  of  the  next  day,  when  I  could  ride  with  him  to  the  town,  and 
then  on  our  return  be  with  him  for  some  days. 

At  breakfast  time,  C.  began  to  beg  me  to  wait  his  return  here ;  he 
should  be  back  in  one  or  two  days,  and  meanwhile  I  could  make  myself 
acquainted  wiUi  the  arrangements  of  his  farm,  as  I  had  often  expresHed  a 
wish  to  do.  Besides,  he  would  give  me  an  introduction,  of  which  I  could 
avail  myself  during  his  absence,  to  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  had  the  direction  of  some  interesting  works.  I  should  have  enough  to 
learn ;  and  besides,  there  were  plenty  of  books  for  me.  One  easily  believes 
what  one  wishes.  I  staid  behind.  At  first  I  enjoyed  my  solitude  very 
much.  I  sauntered  about,  read  a  good  deal,  indulged  in  my  own  thoughts, 
looked  about  me,  observed  much;  the  children  were  my  society,  and  it 
gsve  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  win  their  love  Mrith  the  triJBes  which  attract 
at  tiieir  innocent  age.  The  poor  children  had  lost  their  mother,  of  whom 
hi^  friends  speak  in  unusually  high  terms.  Her  remembrance,  too,  lives 
nbdimmed  in  his  heart.  But  though  these  poor  children  are  left  very 
much  to  themselves,  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  kind  and  loving  they  are 
with  each  other. 

The  weather  had  now  become  a  downright  tempest,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  quit  the  house.  Meanwhile,  day  after  day  passed,  and  my  friend 
did  not  come.  My  patience  and  good-temper  gave  way.  I  knew  C.  too 
well  to  ascribe  it  to  an  intentional  slight  on  his  part.  When  the  weather 
cleared,  I  found  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  recommended  me,  was 
DO  longer  at  home. 

At  length,  yesterday,  I  came  back  in  an  ill-humor.  My  first  errand  was 
to  my  truant  friend.  I  have  not  room  to  tell  you  to-day  how  he  came  to 
bieak  his  word.  I  ^o  not  love  him  the  less  for  it.  Our  interview  was  full 
of  emotion. 

LXIV. 

EDIlfBURGB,  13/A  AngV4t,  1799. 

I  will  not  put  ofif  telling  you  what  prevented  C.  from  fulfilling 

his  promise.  It  is  really  an  unhappy  affair— an  approaching  marriage, 
not  as  yet  made  public,  which  he  has  resolved  on  against  his  inclination, 
in  order  to  provide  care  and  education  for  his  children.  He  told  me  this 
candidly  himself.  I  should  tremble  for  the  consequences,  were  not  the  poor 
women  here  so  accustomed  to  neglect,  that  no  doubt  his  wife  will  expect 
nothing  beyond  respect.  Attention  she  certainly  ¥rill  not  i^eive.  Amuse- 
ment, and  every  thing  that  can  fan  the  flame  of  his  temperament,  is  a 
necessary  to  him,  and  thereby  he  trifles  away  a  great  part  of  the  respect 
(for  every  one  that  knows  him  must  love  him),  which  is  really  his  due. 
btiU  I  assure  you  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  be«t  men  I  know 
hen,  only  he  should  not  have  been  bom  in  this  country. 
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LXV. 

BOLTOV  IV  East  Lothllii,  19tk  Au^mtt  1799. 

This  last  week  has  already  brought  with  it  more  pleasure  than 

the  monotonous  months  I  spent  in  the  city.  The  rare  enjoyment  of  find- 
ing my  expectations  surpassed,  and,  what  is  far  more,  the  simple  hearti- 
ness with  which  I  was  received  by  people,  with  whom  I  could  exchange 
respect  in  the  first  hour,  has  given  me  quite  a  new  view  of  the  naticm,  and 
a  liking  for  it,  which  nothing  before  had  called  out.  I  can  now  return  with 
the  conviction  of  having  obtained  a  really  correct  view  of  the  country,  and 
with  a  just  and  cordial  love  of  its  inhabitants 

Lxyi. 

Douglas,  Tveiday. 

I  was  interrupted  yesterday  evening  by  the  household  arrangements  of 
my  good  hosts 

In  Haddington,  the  chief  town  of  this  county,  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
acquaintance  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  was  waiting  for  me,  in 
order  to  conduct  me  to  the  son  of  the  man  in  whose  house  he  had  passed 
a  year  to  learn  farming.  I  expected  to  see  a  sturdy,  jolly-looking  rustic ; 
I  was  half-abashed  when  a  mild,  refined  young  man  entered  the  room, 
whose  manners  would  have  qualified  him  to  appear  in  the  most  polished 
circles.  We,  of  the  book-world,  are  apt  to  fancy  that  a  farmer  or  an  artist 
will  not  pay  much  attention  to  us,  if  we  seem  inclined  to  meddle  with  the 
details  of  his  calling,  but  probably  only  laugh  at  us  in  his  sleeve.  Mr. 
Adam  Bog^n  testified  by  his  whole  behavior  that  he  felt  otherwise,  and 
was  sincerely  glad  to  see  his  unusual  visitor.  A  German  tourist  was* to 
him  as  new  an  object,  as  a  farmer  from  the  most  highly  cultivated  district 
in  Scotland  was  to  me.  I  soon  conceived  a  warm  interest  in  him,  and 
felt  convinced  that  he  would  grudge  no  pains  to  oblige  me.  Pleasure 
beamed  in  his  countenance  when  he  was  able  to  show  me  a  kindness,  when 
he  saw  that  he  had  given  me  a  pleasure,  or  that  I  took  an  interest  in  his 
circumstances  and  his  family ;  and  when  we  parted,  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  As  the  weather  on  Saturday  was  so  boisterous  that  traveling  was 
out  of  the  question,  I  willingly  remained  with  him.  Before  the  morning 
was  over  we  were  no  longer  strangers,  and  we  sat  together  alone  by  the 
fire,  which  the  horrible  weather  rendered  necessary,  chatting  8i>  familiarly, 
or  employing  ourselves  with  so  little  restraint,  that  my  spiri^A  were  not 
oast  down  by  the  gloomy  prospect  of  having  to  make  my  ton  in  such 
weather.  As  acquaintanceship  in  the  country  does  not  proceed  at  such  a 
sleepy  pace  as  in  the  town,  where  you  have  only  too  much  of  it,  tha  weather 
did  not  prevent  a  neighbor  from  coming  to  spend  the  evening,  though  he 
lived  a  mile  off.  He  was  likewise  an  excellent  young  man,  and  had  more 
education  than  my  other  young  friend ;  had  seen  more  of  the  world  too ; 
but  he  was  such  a  fanatic  in  politics,  that  for  several  years  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  own  business,  and  even  now  injures  his  peace  and  characte  with 
his  foolish  notimis.  I  must  pass  over  the  Sunday  that  I  spent  in  his  bouse 
(for  the  weather  still  prevented  me  from  continuing  my  journey),  wheve  I 
met  a  curious  adventurer,  whose  loquacity  overpowered  us  all ;  but  did  not 
prevent  my  accepting  his  invitation  to  call  upon  him.  On  Monday  I  went 
with  my  worthy  young  friend  Bogun  to  see  his  father.  The  old  man  had 
risen,  by  his  own  exertions,  from  a  very  humbls  origin  to  oonaiderable 
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opvlcnce.  Hii  mannen  are  still  pretty  much  those  of  the  class  to  which 
he  at  first  belonged,  but  with  all  their  excellences,  and  natural  good  breed- 
ing characterized  his  family.  A  very  difierent  reception  awaited  me  at  the 
house  of  a  man  of  noble  birth,  a  Mr.  Buchan  Hepburn,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  high  recommendation.  Whether  it  was  that  he  looked  down  on 
my  companion,  Bogun,  and  therefore  on  me,  or  that  he  did  not  choose  to 
ininilt  ¥rith  our  presence  a  party  of  noble  guests  whom  he  had  invited  to 
dinner,  he  began  immediately  to  tell  us  in  very  plain  terms  that  he  had 
■earcely  any  time  to  spare  for  us,  on  account  of  this  party ;  he  would  show 
vm  his  fields,  bat  must  hurry  through  them.  I  hastened  away  firom  him, 
taking  leave  of  Bogun  also,  to  Sir  John  Murray,  of  Kirkland's  Hill,  a  coun- 
try gentlemAn  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  had  given  me  an  introduction.  I  was 
received  by  a  cheerful,  healthy-looking,  elderly  man,  in  a  room  filled  with 
books  and  papers,  so  that  it  looked  like  the  study  of  a  scholar.  He  left 
me  in  no  doubt  that  he  placed  full  faith  in  his  friend's  reconunendation. 
He  oonducted  me  to  his  family,  who  were  assembled  in  a  very  handsome 
dining-room ;  a  mother,  and  four  daughters,  very  near  in  age,  the  youngest 
a  child  who  had  done  growing,  the  eldest  just  attained  to  the  gravity  of  wo- 
BBfahhood.  I  told  them  at  once  of  the  reception  I  had  previously  met  with, 
which  did  not  surprise  them,  but  they  strove  ¥rith  all  zeal  to  make  amends 
&r  it,  and  we  soon  got  into  a  very  animated  and  familiar  conversation. 

I  have  told  you  how  very  much  the  two  sexes  keep  at  a  distance  from 
eaoh*  other  in  this  country,  when  they  meet  in  parties  in  the  towns,  and 
hOfw  scrupulously  every  appearance  of  intimacy  is  avoided.  Here,  German 
manners  were  in  fashion,  and  the  young  ladies  were  as  artlessly  friendly  as 
if  they  had  leamt  of  you  and  your  sisters,  that  it  is  a  narrow-minded  preju- 
dice to  refuse  ordinary  confidence,  and  marks  of  sympathy  in  conversation, 
because  a  stranger  happens  to  be  a  man.  Only  one  of  the  number  was 
good-looking.  Beauty  is  extremely  rare  in  Scotland.  This  one  and  the 
eldest  displayed  much  intelligence  and  a  careful  education.  What  their 
father  has  accomplished  on  his  farm  exceeded  every  thing  that  I  have  yet 
seen.  I  had  never  met  with  any  garden  so  carefully  tended,  so  well  laid 
out,  or  so  cleverly  managed.  All  this  has  been  done  without  the  prospect 
of  bequeathing  it  to  his  children,  and  for  an  avaricious  landlord.  He  had 
raised  the  produce  of  his  fields  four-fold  in  thirteen  years,  brought  every 
thing  from  a  neglected  condition  to  the  highest  cultivation,  planted  hedges, 
diked  in  a  strip  of  land,  and  has  now  only  got  to  keep  it  up  to  its  present 
state.  His  lease  is  for  thirty  years.  He  has  brought  up  his  two  sons  to 
agriculture ;  put  one  in  charge  of  two  outlying  farms,  and  the  other  is 
learning  under  his  own  eye.  They  are  all  very  busy  in  their  home  duties, 
and  happy  with  each  other.  They  would  all  please  you,  even  the  some- 
what rough  mother ;  for  if  she  transgresses  the  rules  of  polished  society,  she 
does  it  with  so  much  good-humor  that  you  can  only  laugh.  She  smokes 
her  pipe,  laughs  at  it  herself,  but  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  for  as  she  says,  "it 
is  no  sin,*'  and  seems  to  enjoy  existence  more  than  most  people.  I  meant 
to  have  lefb  the  next  day,  but  I  staid.  We  parted  with  the  promise  to 
meet  again.  Against  that  time  Murray  will  write  out  a  set  of  rules  and 
experiments  ibr  me,  and  engaged  me  in  return  to  write  him  an  account  of 
onr  methods  of  agriculture,  at  some  future  period.  I  have  really  leamt 
miMh  more  of  these  matters  than  you  would  suppose.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  tlie  agrienltnxal  economy  of  Scotland,  and  I  am  oonvinoed  that  I 
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ahonld  be  able  to  apply  what  I  hare  learnt  on  another  soil.  By  the  end 
of  next  week  I  ahall  be  in  Edinburgh  again. 

XLvn. 

EDiimnBaB,  ZUt  Auguii^  1799. 

It  would  scarcely  be  poeuble,  perhaps,  for  a  large  agricultural  pop- 
ulation to  earn  for  themseWes  a  more  respectable  character  in  their  calling, 
than  that  which  belongs  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  through 
which  I  traveled.  True  insight  into  their  business,  activity,  intelligenoci 
and  an  unblemished  reputation  are  the  characteristics,  I  really  believe,  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  farmers ;  and  many  of  them  possess  a  number 
of  very  good  books,  are  fond  of  reading,  and  speak  as  well  as  the  towns- 
folk (the  Scotch,  indeed,  in  general,  do  not  speak  well).  Public-houses,  or 
hotels,  in  which  our  country  people  degrade  themselves,  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  widely  separated  villages,  or  in  towns.  For  the  villages  are  almost 
every  where  broken  up,  and  this  of  itself  keeps  the  laborers  from  social  ex- 
cesses, as  they  live  round  the  farmstead  in  little  cottages,  consisting  of  one 
room,  which  is  at  once  their  cooking,  living,  and  sleeping  room.  The  ob- 
ject of  their  aspiration  is  to  possess  the  reputation,  the  manners,  and  the 
comforts  of  a  respectable  station.  They  spend  a  great  deal  upon  thjair 
houses,  and  often  upon  their  gardens,  however  short  a  time  they,  have  them 
in  their  possession. 

If  I  were  a  landlord  here,  I  should  not  make  much  profit,  for  it  seems  to 
me  an  unjustifiable  thing  to  drive  away  such  people,  by  over-exaotion,  from 
the  soil  which  they  have  done  so  much  to  improve  and  embellish ;  and  it 
has  excited  my  indignation  to  see  that  this  is  not  at  all  taken  into  account. 
Certainly  one  would  be  far  from  desiring  that  a  whole  nation  should  resem^ 
ble  them,  or  seriously  wishing  to  take  up  one's  abode  among  tiiem.  Still 
the  first  might  not  be  so  bad  after  all,  and  as  to  the  latter,  we  should  only 
find  in  the  long  run,  tiiat  we  had  not  chosen  the  better  part,  if  we  adc^ted 
their  tone  in  all  things.  The  number  of  their  ideas  is  limited,  and  it  la 
inevitM>le  but  that  many  things  should  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  them, 
which  stir  our  whole  hearts ;  that  they  should  have  an  inordinate  amount 
of  phlegm.  I  even  feel  mysdf  that  my  stay  here,  and  my  occupation  with 
the  things  of  daily  life,  has  made  me  liable  to  the  contagion,  and  therefor* 
should  not  wish  to  be  the  associate  of  these  very  worthy  men  for  any  leng^ 
of  time.  Perhaps  it  has  done  me  a  little  harm  already ;  perhaps  it  is  with 
the  dwelling  on  the  things  of  common  life,  as  witii  the  composition  of  tiia 
air  that  we  breathe,  the  life-giving  part  of  which,  when  pure,  seems  to  be 
only  fit  for  another  world,  and  would  consume  our  life  here. 

Lxvin. 

AFTElQt  HIS  RETURN  FROM  ENGLAND. 

TO  AMELIA. 

CoPXXHAOKN,  l%tk  Aprilt  1800. 

Schimmelman  and  others  will  see  that  a  suitable  salary  is  attached 

to  the  places  they  are  endeavoring  to  get  for  me.  Every  thing  is  dear, 
certainly,  very  dear,  but  I  am  in  no  anxiety.  We  both  like  a  simple  way 
of  life,  and  do  not  seek  or  require  amusements.  Shelter,  food,  fire,  clothing, 
and  joyfril  love  will  make  our  all.     We  shall  eigoy  a  fine  day  in  the  fielda 
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u  much  aa  in  »  conntry  houae.  Sophocles  and  Homer  will  be  our  substi- 
tate  for  the  theatre ;  and  the  absence  of  visitors  will  not  bring,  but  prerent 
weariness  and  etmui.  The  Reyentlows,  Bemstorff,  the  Rantzaus,  the  Kun- 
ttns,  the  Desaugiers  are  all  very  friendly. 

LXIX. 

sea  Apnl,  1800. 

My  darling  Amelia,  I  rejoice  in  my  good  fortune  with  feeling* 

which  are  not  unworthy  of  your  love.  It  is  now  not  only  a  duty,  but  my 
moat  pressing  necessity,  to  keep  all  my  powers  on  the  stretch  here  (where 
there  are  so  many  examples  to  lure  me  to  indolence  of  mind  and  lukewarmi- 
neas  of  heart),  and  to  walk  circumspectly  along  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
I  Ueas  the  «ra  that  will  end  this  busy  yet  unsettled  life.  Idleness  and 
aimieaa  occupation  wiU  henceforth  be  no  longer  poaaible,  and  with  my  in- 
tellect calm  and  atrong — with  the  conaciousness  of  capacity  for  action,  and 
of  being  equal  to  my  own  requirements— 'that  sense  of  life,  on  whose  in- 
tensity depends  the  practice  of  all  that  is  right  and  noble,  will  awake  once 
more  with  youthful  vigor.  A  consciousness  of  love  and  warmth  will  be 
shod  over  each  moment,  that  will  make  toil  a  pleaaure.  A  life  in  tiie  spirit ; 
the  only  life  in  which  I  jcbxi  be  quite  happy,  but  in  which  I  may  be  mote 
80  than  most. 

LXX. 

99/Jk  April,  1800. 

Many  considerations  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  what  you  tell 

me  about  the  relation  between  parents  and  children,  in  certain  families  of 
your  acquaintance.  What  a  glorious  thing  is  that  true  equality,  when  it 
is  mbroken  by  pride,  self-erected  barriers,  and  the  love  of  ruling  on  the  one 
aide !  It  might  ao  well  subsist  between  parents  and  children,  and  then  their 
mutual  relation  would  rest  on  a  sure  and  lasting  basis.  But,  generally, 
parents  are  more  inclined  to  make  their  children  minister  to  their  own  vani^, 
than  to  be  moderate  in  their  demands  upon  them,  to  keep  them  unexacting 
on  their  side,  and,  if  possible,  inspire  a  sense  of  their  own  superiority,  with- 
out attempting  to  keep  their  children  under  undue  restraint. 

Aa  regards  our  affairs,  our  income  will  be  very  limited  at  first ;  but  after- 
ward it  will  depend  on  my  own  exertions  to  make  it  an  ample  one.  The 
Dnke  of  Augustenburg  has  already  expressed  to  Schimmelman  his  intention 
of  offering  me  the  Greek  professorship  if  it  should  fall  vacant.  But,  as  far 
as  money  is  concerned,  the  prospects  are  better  in  public  life.  However, 
we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  with  these  considerations  at  present.  We  will 
content  ourselves  with  our  lot,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  fears,  which  Bagrgesen  and  others  of  my  acquaintance  think  to  excite, 
when  they  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  here  under  1500  thalers  a  year.* 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  manage.  Do  not  fear  that 
I  shall  suffer  myself  to  be  alarmed  by  the  complaints  and  apprehensions 
which  I  have  so  often  to  listen  to  from  others.  I  know  what  will  make  ua 
happy,  and  what  we  can  renounce  without  s  painftil  effort,  or  longing 
wiahea.  Where  love  is  the  animating  principle  there  are  no  dark  momenta 
of  this  kind.     I  look  at  our  dear  Moltkea  in  the  beginning  of  their  married 

lifiB 

*'  Equal  to  about  S55/. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NIEBUHE'S  MARBIAGE  AND  OFFICIAL  LIFE  IN  COPENHAGEN 

FROM  1800  TO  1806. 

In  May,  1800,  Niebuhr  returned  to  Holstein  and  married ;  in 
June  he  took  his  wife  to  Copenhagen,  aild  entered  on  his  double 
official  duties  on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  young  couple  were  in  the  highest  degree  happy  in  each 
other.  Niebuhr  writes  thus  to  Madame  HensLer,  in  the  month  of 
August :  *'  Amelia's  heavenly  disposition,  and  more  than  earthly 
love,  raise  me  above  this  world,  and,  as  it  were,  separate  me  from 
this  life. 

"A  Ufe  of  full  employment,  combined  with  serenity  of  mind, 
which  we  shall  secure  by  rigidly  maintaining  our  seclusion,  pro- 
tects and  heightens  the  capacity  for  happiness.  Happiness  is  a 
poor  word :  find  a  better !  Even  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  busi- 
ness contribute  to  the  calm  self-approval,  which  to  me  is  the 
essential  condition  of  enduring  happiness.  Amelia's  cheerfulness, 
her  contentment  with  her  lot,  untroubled  by  any  wish  fi>r  some* 
thing  beyond  it,  afibrd  me  as  heartfelt  joy  as  the  contrary  would 
give  me  pain.  Her  presence  and  conversation  keep  my  heart  at 
rest  and  my  mind  healthy.  Thus  I  am  gradually  recovering  from 
the  impression  made  upon  me  in  past  times  by  the  delusions  and 
contradictions  of  the  world." 

Harmonizing  in  all  their  tastes,  their  lives  flowed  on  calmly 
and  quietly ;  Ihey  occasionally  mixed  in  fashionable  society  at  the 
houses  of  Count  Schimmelman,  and  a  few  others,  but  beyond  that 
only  joined  in  small  parties  of  intimate  inends.  When  Niebuhr 
was  not  engaged  in  his  official  duties,  he  returned  to  his  favorite 
classic  authors.  His  wife  entered  warmly  into  all  that  interested 
him.  In  the  evenings  he  oflen  related  stories  to  her  from  the 
ancient  writers,  or  read  aloud  to  her,  or  looked  over  with  her 
what  he  had  himself  been  writing. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  University  of  Kiel  oflered 
him  a  professorship.  He  declined  it  for  the  present ;  partly  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  Schimmelman  to  re- 
sign his  situation  so  soon ;  partly  because  he  feared  it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unbecoming  mark  of  partiality  if  he  were  thus 
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pfeferied  to  older  men ;  partly  because  he  really  enjoyed  many 
branches  of  his  present  occupation^  He  saw  that  he  was  of  use, 
and  his  merits  were  recognized  by  his  superiors. 

In  September  he  heard  through  Madame  Hensler  of  F.  Leopold 
Stolberg's  conyer8i(Hi  to  Catholicism,  which  caused  so  much  ex- 
citement in  the  circle  of  his  friends.  The  purity  of  Stolberg's 
motives  for  this  change  is  beyond  a  doubt.  His  natural  cast  of 
mind  was  deeply  pious.  The  rationalism,  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  shocked  and 
pained  him  to  the  last  degree ;  and,  believing  that  there  existed 
no  elements  of  regeneration  within  its  pale,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  a  church,  which  at  least  afibrded  more  satisfaction  to 
his  devotional  feelings.  By  this  step  he  not  only  sacrificed  many 
advantages  for  his  family,  but  lost  the  friendship  of  several  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  most  warmly  attached,  especially  Yoss  and 
Jacobi,  who  carried  their  expressions  of  censure  to  actual  bitter- 
ness. Yoss  in  particular  continued  his  attacks  upon  him  for  many 
years;  so  late  as  1817  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '*  Wie 
F.  L.  Stolberg  unfrei  geworden  ist."*  Niebuhr  did  not  justify 
Stolberg's  change ;  it  grieved  him  deeply ;  he  regarded  it  as  the 
aberration  of  a  tendency  in  itself  beautiful  and  noble :  but  he  was 
able  to  transport  himself  into  Stolberg's  point  of  view,  and  was 
convinced  that  no  unworthy  motive  could  have  actuated  him, 
which  alone  wotdd  have  warranted  the  harsh  treatment  he  re- 
ceived  firom  many  of  his  friends.  Therefore,  much  as  Niebuhr 
was  attached  to  Yoss  and  Jacobi,  he  could  not  at  all  approve  of 
their  conduct  in  this  instance,  which  was  indeed  often  a  source  of 
regret  to  him,  the  more  so  as  the  form  of  Catholicism  which  Stol- 
berg had  adopted  by  no  means  rendered  him  illiberal  toward  his 
Protestant  friends,  nor  detached  his  sympathies  from  the  sincerely 
pious  among  them. 

Niebuhr  was  intending  at  this  time  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Grecian  history  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  write  an  account  of  the 
various  constitutions  among  the  Greeks.  This  was  a  design  he 
had  cherished  for  many  years,  indeed  almost  from  his  boyhood. 
But  his  studies  were  to  some  extent  interrupted  by  the  ill  health 
of  his  wife,  who  sufiered  long  and  severely  from  a  complaint  in  the 
eyes,  during  which  time  most  of  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in 
trying  to  amuse  her.     They  passed  this  winter  with  no  other  draw- 

*  How  F.  L.  Stolberg  became  a  slave. 
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back  to  their  qoiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  life's  purest  pleas- 
mes.     But  the  spring  of  1 80 1  brought  with  it  threatening  storms. 

It  is  well  known  how  deeply  the  Eng^h  government  con- 
sidered itself  aggrieyed  by  the  aimed  neutrality  of  the  northern 
powers  of  Europe — ^how  acts  of  hostility  were  practiced,  on  the 
Danish  vesselSi  and  even  on  the  colonies,  without  any  formal 
declaration  of  war,  and  how  at  last,  in  March,  1801,  Nelson  and 
Parker  appeared  in  the  Sound,  and  proclaimed  war  at  the  moment 
of  attack.  Niebuhr  watched  the  gradual  approach  of  this  calam* 
ity,  and  witnessed  the  attack  and  the  bombardment.  His  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion,  and  the  intensity  of  his  sympathies,  will  be 
seen  by  the  extracts  firom  his  letters  to  Madame  Hensler.  After 
this  mournful  episode,  this  year  elapsed  without  any  alteration  in 
Niebuhr's  circumstances  and  occupations.  In  the  summer  of 
1802,  he  and  his  wife  visited  their  friends  in  Holstein,  who  all 
rejoiced  to  see  the  happiness  and  serenity  which  beamed  in  his 
looks.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  ease,  pleasure, 
and  success ;  the  sciences  were  a  recreation  to  him  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  afiection  of  his  wife  afibrded  a 
satisfaction  and  repose  to  his  heart,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
gloom  or  vexation  to  take  any  lasting  hold  on  him,  although  with 
the  great  sensitiveness  of  his  nature  he  could  not  always  a^oid 
passing  annoyances. 

During  the  winter  of  1802-3,  Niebuhr  studied  Arabic  with 
great  zeal,  and  surprised  his  father  on  his  birthday  with  the  tnuuh 
lation  of  a  part  of  Elwakidi's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Asia 
under  the  first  Kaliphs,  firom  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Copen- 
hagen. As  he  soon  af^r  became  engaged  in  new  and  more  ex- 
tended official  occupations,  time  failed  him  for  the  continuance  of 
this  work,  but  he  did  not  relinquish  the  intention  of  completing  it, 
for  many  years,  and  preserved  the  manuscript  with  that  view. 
He  also  gave  several  lessons  a  week  during  this  winter  (for  which 
he  received  no  remuneration),  on  historical  and  philological  sub- 
jects, to  a  nephew  of  Count  8chimmelman*s,  and  two  other  young 
men,  sons  of  his  acquaintance. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  was  sent  by  the  Danish  government 
into  Grermany,  to  transact  some  financial  business  which  obliged 
him  to  visit  Hamburgh,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and  Cassel.  His  wife 
accompanied  him.     On  their  way  home  they  spent  some  weeks  in 
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On  Niebuhr's  return  to  Copenhagen,  Count  Schimmelman  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  destined  to  a  more  important  office.  He 
thus  alludes  to  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Hensler,  written 
in  October :  "  On  my  return,  I  heard  from  Count  Schimmelman 
news  of  some  importance  to  me.  My  colleague  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  going  to  resign  his  post,  and  his  duties  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  me,  but  without  any  alteration  of  my  title  or  salary.  .  .  . 
My  work  will  be  considerably  augmented  by  it,  which  I  am  glad 
of,  for  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  abiUty  to  work  grows 
with  the  number  of  things  one  has  to  get  through.  I  do  not  fear 
that  it  will  prevent  me,^at  least  in  the  long  run,  from  pursuing 
those  studies  which  are  my  delight  and  my  mental  aliment.*' 

The  duties  of  his  new  office  were  very  onerous ;  but  as  he  had 
great  aptitude  in  leamipg  business,  and  could  seize  the  details  of 
a  subject  almost  at  a  glance,  he  worited  at  once  with  great  ease 
and  great  certainty.  Thus  he  still  found  leisure  for  scholastic 
pursuits.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  written  in 
1803  :  *'  I  have  had  as  much  to  do  before  at  particular  times,  but 
never  for  a  constancy.  And  I  must  look  forward  to  its  being  the 
same  for  some  years  to  come.  If  I  can  but  keep  my  health,  there 
will  still  be  time  left  for  those  occupations  which  most  deserve  our 
preference,  though  we  may  learn  to  like  any  that  tax  our  powers 
enough.  There  is  a  reward  for  a  man  engaged  in  active  public 
life,  which  I  am  now  reaping,  viz.,  a  fair  fame,  and  a  position 
that  commands  the  confidence  even  of  the  unlearned  among  my 
fellow-citizens.  Hence  my  employments  become  a  positive  pleas- 
ure to  me.  The  most  intricate  grow  easy,  and  I  can  get  through 
them  in  a  very  short  time.  ...  I  am  at  work  on  a  treatise,  as  I 
wrote  yon  before  in  few  words.  Its  subject  is  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  pubhc  domains,  their  distribution,  colonization,  agrarian 
laws,  &c.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  I  think  I  have  taken 
a  more  accurate  view  of  it,  than  has  been  reached  before.  I  used 
to  busy  myself  with  such  questions  when  I  was  still  at  Kiel.  I 
wish  I  were  as  free  fiK)m  worldly  care,  and  as  open  to  new  im- 
pressions now  as  I  was  then ;  but  how  much  that  has  happened 
since  that  time  has  turned  out  better  than  I  ventured  to  hope.'* 

Niebuhr's  colleague,  Obelay,  died  in  January,  1804 ;  he  was 
the  First  Director  of  the  •  Ban)c»  and  practically  the  only  acting 
member  of  the  Directory.  His  office  was  immediately  transferred 
to  Niebuhr,  who«  at  the  same  time,  by  the  express  desire  of  the 
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Crown  Prince,  undertook  the  direction  of  the  East  India  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  afiairs  of  which  had  fjedlen 
into  confusion ;  and  he  also  hecame  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Commission  for  the  Afiairs  of  Barbary,  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
acted  as  secretary.  His  official  standing  and  his  income  were 
considerably  raised  by  these  changes.  The  amomit  of  his  labor 
was  now  much  increased,  particularly  by  business  connected  with 
the  commercial  world,  and  the  credit  and  circulation  of  the  paper 
currency.  The  soundness  of  his  views  and  the  judiciousness  of 
his  measures  were  generally  recognized,  and  his  management  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  bank  was  so  universally  approved,  that  his  sub- 
sequent departure  from  his  native  country  was  the  subject  of 
general  and  lasting  regret.  He  was  not  merely  respected  by  his 
subordinates  in  office,  on  account  of  his  sagacity,  industry,  and 
rigid  integrity,  but  really  loved  by  them  for  the  kindness  with 
which  he  treated  them,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their 
welfare.  Many  of  them  shed  tears  when  he  took  his  leave  of 
them. 

Even  at  this  busy  period,  he  never  quite  lost  sight  of  his  favor^ 
ite  studies,  or  forsook  them  entirely  for  more  than  a  short  time 
together.  The  mornings,  from  ten  to  three,  or  four,  were  usually 
spent  at  his  various  offices,  or,  on  foreign  post  days,  on  the  ex- 
change. Then  came  the  drawing  up  of  reports,  the  large  busi- 
ness correspondence  and  the  necessary  verbal  conmiunications  with 
other  officials.  When  he  returned  home  at  night  after  all  this  he 
was  often  exhausted  both  in  body  and  mind ;  but  if  he  got  en- 
gaged at  once  in  an  interesting  book  or  conversation,  he  was  soon 
refreshed,  and  would  then  study  till  late  at  night.  Ancient  his- 
tory formed  the  principal  part  of  his  reading  at  this  time,  but  he 
did  not  overlook  the  productions  of  modem  literature.  He  hailed 
with  joy  every  new  work  of  importance,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  his  wife.  When  they  were  first  married,  he  used  to  read  Greek 
with  her,  but  afterward  the  weakness  of  her  eyes  forbade  the 
necessary  efibrt  on  her  part,  and  she  also  found  the  acquisition  of 
the  grammar  tedious,  and  therefore  gave  up  the  further  study  of 
this  language ;  but  in  every  other  respect  he  always  found  in  h^ 
the  fullest  participation  in  all  that  interested  him.  Niebuhr  had 
little  intercourse  at  this  time  with  men  of  letters,  as  his  engago- 
ments  led  him  into  a  widely  difierent  sphere  of  society.  Ho, 
however,  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  his  earliest  friends. 
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Munter,  the  celebrated  orientalist  and  archnologiBt,  who  was  at 
that  time  Piofeasor  of  Theology  in  Copenhagen,  and  Moldenhawer, 
the  head  librarian  at  the  Eoyal  Lilnrary  in  Copenhagen,  and  a 
distinguished  exegetical  theologian. 

The  summer  of  1804  was  a  particularly  busy  period  for  Niebuhr. 
He  writes  thus  to  Madame  Hensler :  '*  As  far  as  regards  business, 
I  confidently  hope  to  be  able  to  do  something  toward  bringing  our 
finances  to  the  height  of  prosperity,  although,  perhaps,  not  im- 
mediately or  directly.  Last  winter  was  by  no  means  a  quiet  one 
finr  us.  Even  on  Sundays,  I  could  sometimes  hardly  get  time  to 
cdllect  my  thoughts  a  little.  The  winter  before,  I  used  to  cheer 
and  invigorate  my  mind  with  the  study  of  ancient  history.  Now, 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  am  obliged  to  see  and  talk  with  so 
many  people ;  some  of  them  interest  me  by  their  quickness  and 
intelligence,  so  that  I  enjoy  the  time  I  spend  with  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  but  in  the  long  run,  we  always  find  that  where  there 
is  no  bond  of  aHection,  intercourse  is  6ure  to  loee  its  charm,  and 
ahen  becomes  wearisome."  On  the  week  days,  he  had  now 
eearcely  ever  time  for  more  than  a  little  occasional  light  reading. 
The  Sundays  he  devoted  as  far  as  possible  to  his  private  studies, 
which  made  those  days  real  festivals  to  him.  In  the  autumn  he 
began  to  get  rather  more  leisure,  which  he  employed  in  continuing 
the  before-mentioned  treatise  on  the  Roman  domains. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Austrian  calamities  at  Ulm  and  Austere 
litz,  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  which  deeply  aflected  him,  led  him 
to  peruse  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  afresh.  The  similarity 
of  the  position  of  Greece  at  that  time  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
of  Philip's  growing  power,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Napoleon,  struck  him  so  forcibly,  that  he  translated  and 
printed  the  first  Philippic. 

Toward  the  end  of  1805,  Niebuhr  was  asked  by  a  distinguished 
Prussian  statesman,  then  visiting  Copenhagen  on  a  mission  fixxm 
his  Government,  whether  he  felt  inclined  to  enter  the  Prussian 
service,  in  the  department  of  finance.  Some  weeks  later  he  re- 
ceived a  direct  inquiry  on  the  subject  by  letter.  He  had  never 
before  thought  of  exchanging  the  Danish  service  for  any  other,  and 
even  now  he  would  scarcely  have  replied  otherwise  than  by  a 
direct  negative,  had  he  not  just  at  that  time  felt  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  intended  appointment  of  a  young  nobleman  to  a  place  in 
the  finance  department  to  which  he  thought  that  he  had  a  prior 
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claim,  both  firom  bis  official  standing  and  past  Bemoea,  and  alao 
because  it  had  been  previously  promised  to  him,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Crown  Prince.  This  incident  excited  in  him  for 
the  moment  a  strong  feeling  of  irritation.  He  thought  that  it 
dosed  the  door  to  any  further  advance  in  his  public  career :  he 
looked  forward  to  being  burdened  finrever  with  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  details,  and,  what  stung  him  most  deeply,  found  himself 
slighted  in  the  very  quarter,  where  he  reckoned,  with  the  greatest 
security  on  an  unprejudiced  appreciation,  and  a  just  approval  of 
his  services.  When,  therefore,  these  proposals  were  renewed  by 
Prussia,  he  felt  very  keenly  the  contrast  between  the  estimaticm 
in  which  he  was  held  abroad,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was 
undervalued  at  home.  Yet  he  underwent  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  vrith  his  attachment  to  his  native  land,  ere  he  could 
reconcile  himself  even  in  thought  to  the  possibility  of  leaving  it. 
His  answer  to  the  proposition  at  the  time  was  quite  indecisive, 
'*  that  he  could  not  commit  himself  on  the  subject,  particularly  aa 
he  did  not  know  what  appointment  was  referred  to.^'  The  winter 
of  1805-6  elapsed  without  his  hearing  any  thing  more  on  the 
subject.  It  had  not  occupied  his  mind  much  after  the  first 
moment ;  and  besides,  the  storm  of  his  anger  had  sunk  to  rest ; 
his  old  relationi^ps  had  been  renewed,  and  nothing  more  had 
been  done  respecting  the  appointment  of  tiie  young  man  referred 
to.  Yet,  by  frequent  repetition,  the  idea  of  leaving  his  native 
country  had  grown  less  strange  to  him,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
satisfaction  which  he  would  derive  from  a  wider  sphere  of  action, 
and  a  release  from  all  the  minor  details  of  business,  forced  itself 
upon  him  at  times.  Added  to  this,  the  condition  of  the  Danish 
finances,  which  had  been  much  deteriorated  through  the  immense 
military  establishments  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  neutral 
position,  often  caused  him  great  uneasiness.  When  therefore,  in 
March,  1806,  a  new  and  unexpected  proposal  reached  him,  to 
enter  on  the  joint  directorship  of  the  first  bank  in  Berlin,  and  of 
the  Seehandlung,*  with  the  prospect  and  promise  of  further  pro- 
motion, the  struggle  in  his  mind  was  renewed.     He  communicated 

•  A  privileged  commercial  company  at  Berlin,  founded  in  1772,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  foreign  commerce,  then  in  a  very  lan^ishing  condition.  The  exc)ii> 
•ive  poMeiiion  of  the  silk  trade  of  Pmsiia,  and  of  the  trade  in  wax,  was  secured 
to  it,  hy  charter,  for  twenty  years.  The  capital  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  2400 
■hares,  of  which  the  King  had  2100,  and  only  300  were  offered  to  the  public.  In 
1793,  the  number  of  shares  was  increased  to  3000,  and  the  Seehandlung  lost  its 
monopoly  of  the  wax  trade,  but  was  allowed  to  engage  in  general  mercantile 
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the  pn^KMsal  to  Count  Sohixmnelxnan,  who,  unwilling  as  he  wbm 
to  lose  him,  recognized  the  advantages  it  presented,  particularly 
as  he  could  ofier  him  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Copenhagen.  What 
weighed  most  with  him  on  the  side  of  acceptance,  was  the  release 
from  matters  of  detail,  which  he  feared  wotdd  permanently  weaken 
the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  this  post,  the  directorial  labors,  and 
the  general  guidance  and  control  of  afiairs,  were  all  that  would 
devolve  upon  him. 

While  these  negotiations  were  still  pending.  Count  Hardenberg 
left  the  Prusnan  ministry,  and  was  succeeded  by  Count  Haug^ 
witz.*  At  the  same  time  rumors  got  afloat,  which  seemed  not 
improbable,  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Prussia.  This 
deterred  Niebuhr  from  proceeding  with  the  negotiation,  both  on 
account  of  his  deep-rooted  aversion  to  any  connection  with  the 
then  existing  French  government,  and  also  the  probability  that 
such  an  alliance  might  lead  to  a  collision  between  Prussia  and 
the  Northern  courts,  including  Denmark.  He  therefore  wrote 
word  to  the  Prussian  minister  of  finance.  Von  Stein,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his  native  land  at  such  a  critical 
moment,  and  while  poHtical  relations  were  in  such  an  uncertain 
condition:  but  if  delay  were  possible,  he  would  accept  the  post 
when  peace  was  resUned  in  Northern  Europe.  Stein  answered 
him  quite  satisfactoiily  as  regarded  any  hostile  intentions  toward 
Denmark,  and  allowed  him  to  delay  his  acceptance  till  he  could 
free  himself  from  his  present  engagements.  He  now  decided  to 
send  in  his  resignation  to  the  Danish  government,  which,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  retain  him,  was  accepted. 

Niebuhr  took  this  step  with  a  heavy  heart,  less  on  account  of 
the  fearful  struggle  already  then  visibly  impending  over  Prussia, 
than  because  it  severed  him  forever  from  his  fatherland.  Den- 
mark had  been  the  cradle  of  his  infancy — Holstein  the  home  of 
his  childhood ;  here  he  had  passed  his  youth  and  received  his 
education,  and  it  contained  all  who  were  dearest  to  him  on  earth, 

aod  banking  operationc,  and  its  creditora  were  gaaranteed  by  the  State.  It 
loeC  immenflely  hy  large  advances  made  to  the  Skate  in  1604, 1805,  and  1806,  bat 
after  1816  gradaailv  retrieved  it«  affairs. 

*  Hardenberg  always  opposed  the  treaty  of  Sdidnbnnm,  signed  by  Hang- 
witz,  December  15tb,  1805,  by  which  the  Prossians  agreed  to  cede  NeafchAtel, 
Anspach,  and  CloTe,  in  retom  for  Hanorer.  After  tfie  treaty  between  Prassia 
and  France,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  15^  Febmary,  1806,  by  which  Prossia 
entered  into  close  alliance  with  France,  Napoleon  forced  the  ^xng  of  Prassia  to 
dismiss  Hardenberg,  whom  be  knew  to  be  opposed  to  the  French  interest.^''^^ 
8tein*s  Leben,  vol.  li.  p.  383. 
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cxoqyt  hiB  "wife.  For  the  future  he  could  no  longer  share  their 
common  interests,  hut  must  acquire  new  ones,  which  were  as  yet 
foreign  to  him.  These  considerations  often  filled  him  with  sad- 
ness, and  there  were  perhaps  moments  in  which  he  would  have 
retraced  his  steps  if  he  had  given  way  to  his  feelings.  Madame 
Hensler  was  at  that  time  in  Copenhagen  on  a  visit  to  him  and 
his  wife ;  they  parted  with  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  again,  hut 
with  the  prospect  of  a  much  hittcrer  parting  heyond. 

In  Septemher,  1806,  he  left  Copenhagen.  His  friends,  ac- 
quaintance, and  all  with  whom  he  had  heen  officially  connected, 
took  leave  of  him  with  every  token  of  respect  and  sincere  regret 
at  his  departvure.  He  staid  hut  a  short  time  in  Hoktein.  On 
this  occasion  he  only  visited  Meldorf,  where  all  his  relations  came 
to  meet  him  and  his  wife,  and  hid  them  a  sad  and  anxious  fare- 
well. It  could  not  indeed  he  otherwise  than  anxious,  for  every 
one  was  looking  forward  with  dread  anticipations  to  the  fearful 
conflict,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe ;  and  their  friends 
parted  from  them  with  the  certainty  that  they  went  to  meet  this 
conflict,  and  were  about  to  be  involved  in  the  thickest  of  the  strife. 

Niebuhr  and  his  wife  were  not  less  deeply  moved ;  they  saw 
the  whole  peril  toward  which  their  path  was  leading  them,  but 
they  went  forward  with  the  courage  c^  resignation  that  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  all,  where  all  was  at  stake. 

Extracts  from  Nidnchr's  Letters  during  his  residence  in  Copenr 
hagen  in  the  Danish  Civil  Service.     1800-1806. 

LXXI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

CopiirBAOiir,  ^ad  September^  1800. 
Although,  in  your  first  letter,  you  requested  us  not  to  speak  of  Stolberg's 
change  of  religion,  as  it  was  not  yet  made  puhlic,  it  would  have  heen  un- 
becoming to  keep  it  a  secret  from  Schimmelman,  Stolberg's  old  and  un- 
alterable friend.  If  he  had  known  it  first,  he  would  have  spoken  of  it  to 
us.  We  happened  to  be  at  Seelust*  on  the  very  day  your  letter  reached 
us.  Schimmelman  was  unwell,  and  wo  had  a  long  conTersation  alone. 
Amelia  has  already  told  you  what  he  thinks  about  it.  Schinunelman  will 
never  become  a  Catholic  himself;  but  he,  too,  finds  the  present  state  of 
Protestantism  and  the  Protestant  clergy  in  general,  most  unsatisfactory. 
Even  if  some  among  them  really  believe  what  they  deliver  from  the  pulpit 
—and  if  these  think  about  it ;  what  sort  of  a  faith  is  it  they  preach  ?  Can 
It  satisfy  those  who  long  for  a  loving  dependence  on  supernatural  objects  ? 
I  am  not  so  much  alarmed  either  about  the  intolerance  of  the  true  myvtics ; 
they  never  were  intolerant  in  practice,  except  when  they  were  irritated  by 

*  Count  Schimmelman's  coontiy-seat. 
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Mntsropt  uid  ill  tnktmsnt,  and  thkt  ihould  hudlf  ba  reokoned  ■■  iji< 
toleiMloe.  The  nuenlightenied  bigoU  ua  thoae  vhom  1  f«u,  and  tbey  wif] 
klwftjs  ranuD  tnui  to  theit  nktoie. 

LXXIL 

As  Milly'*  pun  in  her  ajrfl  bai  b«en  wona  kgaii 
to  allow  aigna  at  ImprOTemaiit  tbii  raoiniiiK,  yon  muit  not  h«  angry  iX  mjr 
eictoiiing  »  huabHid'i  authority  in  forbidding  htu  to  wiito,  but  be  contentad 
frith  K  latter  from  ma.  Send  thla  letter  on  to  our  frieodi,  that  they  nu,j 
know  the  poiitiou  of  oui  State. 

You  have  peihapa  heaid,  by  the  laat  poit,  reports  of  the  apptoach  of  a 
hoatile  Engtiah  fleet,  which  were  brought  bjr  the  captain  of  t.  merchant 
Teuel  jiuf  arrired  in  the  Sound,  and  al«o  from  the  ialand  of  Anholt.  Wa 
did  not  like  to  lend  you  these  reporta,  though  tbey  aeemed  to  tu  likely  to 
be  true,  and  when  they  rose  to  certainty  it  waa  too  late.  On  Sunday 
night,  howerer,  a  diapatch  cune  from  ElBinore  with  the  Intelligenoe  that 
the  fleet  had  been  aeen  there  about  three  milea  to  the  northwest,  offGillelye  : 
there  ia  a  roadataad  there,  where  they  lay  at  anchor  the  night  btfore ;  but 
early  that  day  they  had  weighed  anchor,  and  were  cruiiir^  about. 

On  Saturday  evenirig,  Drununond  and  the  Other  negotiator,  Vanaittart, 
left,  alter  a  conference  in  which  a  very  inaulting  m^uiaition  waa  made  by 
them,  and  refuaed  on  our  aide,  till  the  embargo  ahould  be  removed.  Tiu 
evening  before,  an  Engliah  frigate  bad  arrived  here,  under  a  flag  of  tmoe, 
but  left  again  on  the  Saturday,  Thin  fla(  ihown  that  they  conaider  thenk- 
■elvea  in  a  state  of  war  with  na,  becauae  they  feel  that  they  are  treating 
ne  ai  euemiea.  We  have  not  yet  exercised  the  sUghteat  hoatility  againit 
them,  but  probably  the  moment  ie  very  near,  when  the  firat  (hot  will  be 
fired,  and  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  beyond  recall.  I  think  it  more  likely 
that  blood  will  flow  to-day  or  to-morrow,  than  that  a  delay  will  take 
place,  which  many  expect.  As  a  cannonade  at  Cronburg  would  be  plainly 
heard  in  the  city,  if  the  wind  ia  auch  that  the  English  could  attempt  the 
pasaage  (which  in  that  cage  they  would  certainly  succeed  in  eSecttng) ,  we 
often  liilen,  to  try  if  we  can  catch  any  scnnds  of  the  kind, 

Nelson's  presence  leads  us  to  think,  judging  of  him  by  bis  past  conduct, 
that  a  furious  attack  will  be  made  upon  out  harbor.  Othera  give  credence 
to  a  report  that  he  tendered  hi>  advice  against  an  expedition  to  the  BaJtic, 
and  aaid,  that  he  did  "  not  choose  to  euanare  himself  in  that  mouae-trap." 
People  here  are  as  inquisitive  as  they  are  ready  to  HpKsd  news.  The 
attack  upon  our  defenses  would  be  a  fearful  thing  for  the  town.  But  1 
hope  we  should  be  able  to  sustain  it,  for  then  we  shouU  reap  a  harvest  of 
glory,  and  the  nation  would  be  awakened  from  its  long  slumber;  though 
at  a  cost,  indeed,  that  we  should  all  long  feel.  If  the  war  is  once  pro- 
claimed, it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  enemy  will  content  himself  with 
blockading  ua,  shutting  ua  up,  while  we  coinplete  our  equipments,  and 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  next  week  or  two  will  decide  our  bte.  I 
do  not  give  yon  the  details  of  our  defenses  and  preparations,  because  no 
oiM  can  tell  but  what  the  mails  may  be  already  in  danger.  However, 
every  body  is  welcome  to  know,  that  in  the  courae  of  yesterday,  about  a 
n  volunteered  to  enter  the  aervice,  whereas  the  vessels  are 
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It  BeeiM  itnnge  to  ma  to  be  writing  to  yon  of  war  and  ftimimenti^  or 
indeed  of  any  thing  beyond  our  own  conoemt.  The  oriaii  is  iuch  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  think  of  any  thing  else,  eapeeiaUy  if  one  taUn  muoh  about  it ; 
but  it  shall  not  bo  entirely  fill  our  minds  as  to  prevent  us  from  talking  to 
you,  about  what  it  is  much  better  to  be  occupied  with,  than  with  a  subject 
that  merely  kindles  anxiety,  indignation,  and  malignant  passions.  We 
keep  oorselTes  composed,  and  continue  our  employments  as  far  as  we  can, 
as  if  in  time  of  peace.  We  are  reading  the  Odyssey  in  the  first  translation. 
Milly  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  it,  since  she  read  it  at  your  father's, 
when  you  were  both  girls  together.  She  thoroughly  delights  in  Homer, 
and  you  know  how  beautiful  she  looks  when  she  is  pleased— that  no  expres- 
sion becomes  her  better.  Hence  the  reading  to  her  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  likewise.  We  read  before.  La  Harpe's  "  Melanie."  It  is  a  fine  com- 
position ;  you,  too,  would  not  lay  it  aside  without  emotion.  It  is  a  rare 
masterpiece  of  great  simplicity. 

Milly  is  perfectly  calm ;  the  ladies  here  in  g^eral  are  in  great  terror. 
Schimmelman  is  firm  and  full  of  courage,  although  not  blind  to  our  danger. 
Ton,  too,  must  all  be  of  good  courage  about  us,  but  not  in  too  great 
security,  as  if  no  terrible  calamity  cotdd  befall  ns.  How  and  why  this  is 
possible,  the  court  knows  perfectly,  and  I  know  it  too,  but  can  not  write 
any  thing  on  that  subject. 

As  long  as  the  defenses  hold  good,  no  balls  can  reach  ns  in  the  Wester- 
street,  perhaps  not  eren  bombs.     This  for  your  consolation. 

LXXIII. 

CoPXHBAOiir,  SWA  Martkt  1801. 

We  received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  send  an  immediate  answer,  for  it 
demands  one  with  a  voice  of  terror  to  which  no  one  could  be  deaf.  You 
shall  have  tidings  from  me  by  each  post,  of  every  thing  that  I  hear,  and 
oan  repeat.  This  time,  I  have  written  all  that  relates  to  our  militaiy 
position  in  the  inclosed  letter  to  Moltke ;  read  that.  I  am  writing  to-day 
to  my  father  and  Behrens ;  exchange  letters  with  Behrens  also ;  one  can 
"speak  and  write  of  nothing  else,  and  yet  one  grows  weary  of  writing  always 
the  some  thing.  It  is  quite  out  of  tiie  question  as  yet  for  Milly  to  help  me 
in  my  correspondence. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  time  with  apprehensions  about  our  defenses,  which 

I  must  now  alleviate Hence  I  am  really  in  better  spirits— -better 

spirits,  that  is,  as  to  the  result ;  for  spirit  for  resistance  we  have,  and  must 
have,  even  though  we  fall,  if  we  are  not  to  disgrace  ourselves.  Oh  that 
you  in  Holstein  were  but  safe  I  Our  individual  lives  are  tolerably  secure ; 
and  unconcern  on  that  score,  which  would  at  other  times  be  stupid  insens- 
ibility, is  absolutely  necessary  in  time  of  war.  If  we  survive  danger,  it 
steels  our  courage  more  than  any  ihing  else. 

Your  opinion  of  our  allies  is  on  the  whole  correct.  I  never  expected  any 
thing  else  from  them,  and  hence  it  does  not  now  cast  me  down,  and  I  thank 
Heaven  for  this  prevision  of  the  danger  in  its  full  magnitude  (your  defense- 
lessness  excepted).  The  King  of  Sweden  has  exhibited  himself  in  a  very 
unfavorable  light  in  his  conference  with  our  estimable  Crown  Prince. 
Sweden  has  not  promised  her  ships  till  the  2d  of  April;  she  knew  well 
enough  that  this  Would  be  too  late.  The  Schonen  side  of  the  Sound  is  not 
fortified,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  <4ose  the  Straits.     We  have  been 
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luDdsrad  in  om  prapuratioiu  bjr  miitakei  uid  •ccidtnts.  FeuM  ■•  ii  am 
•itnattoii,  it  i»  not  without  its  Rood  effeoti.  We  btie  been  kWkkflnail  from 
our  ilMp  ;  flzpsiience  bu  oonvincsd  na  of  miicti  to  wtiieli  eonniel  oonid  not 
draw  our  ktteatioa.  No  one  behkves  more  noblj-  than  Bchimnielmui. 
Eeeigned  to  the  Ion  of  bii  \^Tfe  property  in  tbe  Pluitationc,*  tekdy  and 
villinB  to  Mcciflee  the  rest  of  hia  poeaewioni,  resoWed  not  to  expoee  tu  to 
a  greater  paiil,  in  order  to  anrt  the  impending  one,  1>r  tniBting  to  the 
chance  of  ■  favoiable  iuue,  he  givee  hinutelf  np  to  Uie  dictate*  of  hia  heart, 
and  thinka  and  apeaki  with  a  dignitjr  and  noblmen,  that  atrengthen  the 
Tar]'  peace  and  caJmnfa  of  mind  from  wliich  thejr  apring.  Oa]j  one  who 
aeea  him  atone,  in  a  long  conienation,  can  tral]'  appreclaia  and  honor  bim. 

The  Engliih  an  atill  at  GiUelys,  and  coma  peaoeablir  on  abore  to  pnr- 
ohaae  proTiaiona. 

I  lisar  that  gtu-boata  are  to  be  itationed  between  our  block-abipx,  and 
people  maintain  that  it  ia  impoasible  to  itorm  tlie  battery  rai  the  ialand. 
Itlaaiidjbatthe  whole  ofthedefenaea  are  completed.    The  wind  ii  weatarij. 

LXXIV. 

CoraHHUKM,  3Ut  MartK  1801. 

I  noDit  announce  to  you,  what  joa  will  expect  to  hcK— tiiat  the  Eng^iifa 
fleet  ia  now  lying  aa  an  enemy  before  our  harbor,  where  it  caat  anchor 
yeeterday  morning,  about  tan  o'clock,  bating  been  ^TOied  by  a  north  wind 
that  Boddenly  ipraog  ap 

I  am  too  tired,  and  have  no  time,  to  go  out  and  collect  Airthar  Intelli- 
gtaee.  Teaterday  there  waa  mounting  the  bighest  booae-tops,  toweia,  Jto., 
withoat  end  ;  then,  twice  I  bad  to  traieise  tbe  long  way  to  Schimmelman'i 
aod  back  to  the  office,  where  we  had  to  relieve  goard ;  1  waa  >a  tired  aa  a 
poor  aoldiv.  Ai  we  expeotrd  an  attack  in  the  night,  I  ohoae  to  atay  up. 
Milly,  unfortonately,  could  not  be  prevented  from  doing  tbe  aatne,  mai  it 
haa  done  her  eyea  liarm.  She  bega  and  ooaiea  till  I  give  way,  and  then  I 
npent  of  it,  becauae  tbe  conaequencea  are  juat  what  I  anticipated. 

It  waa  on  Sunday  morning  that  the  English  admiral  announced  that  he 
would  commence  hoatilitiea. 

LXXV. 

CorBiimiat:!,  3d  April,  isoi. 

The  report  of  our  uniucceesfiil  defense  will  no  doubt  hare  reached  yoa 
before  you  teceivB  tbia  letter. 

On  Wedneady  afternoon,  about  five  o'olock,  the  alarm  waa  given  on  ac- 
oonot  of  the  movementa  of  tbe  Englinh  fleot.t 

When,  yeaterday  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  cannonade  andden- 

*  Hia  father  had  Deineathad  eatatei  ia  tbe  Wett  ladlet,  which  yielded  each 
of  hia  aeieo  ehildra)  £1000  Co  XSOOO  per  annum.  BchimmelmaD.  who  at  tfaia 
tdme  waa  fabakniHlj  rich,  loaC  nearly  the  whole  of  hia  properly  dariog  the  con. 
— '-- led  by  the  wan  which  ao  long  deaolated  Earope.  aod  lanh  into 


mmratire  poverty  in  hia  old  age. 


onght  to  ahield  himaelf  from  the  nuMaa  oommeioia)  criae*  whkh 
■occeeded  each  Mher  in  Denmark,  bat  waa  rather  ooa  of  die  flnt  to  nSer  bf 
them.    He  acSergd  eipedally  by  a  contract  wbieb  be  had  made  with  tha  govern- 

'--[Doiketa,  and  which  he  continued  ponctoally  to  liilfill,  after  he 

..  _  -.  would  be  at  a  great  loai  to  himietC 
t  BerebUowB  the  accoBul oFaemanner  in  whiohaeBogUah  Beat  advanced, 
which  b  aofioianUy  wall  known  Gnn  other  biatoiiea 


^a^ply  mui 
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If  commeneaa  with  great  Tiolenoe,  which  was  the  onlj  thing  that  could 
give  us  notice  of  what  impended,  we  were  excited,  but  still  in  good  spirits. 
We  had  fancied  that  it  would  sound  much  more  terrific  when  so  close,  and 
did  not  therefore  believe  the  attack  would  be  so  furious  or  so  general,  as 
was  really  the  case.  I  went  to  my  ofiice  to  see  that  the  archives  were  all 
paekeil  up.  On  the  way,  and  when  there,  I  heard  yarious  reports  that 
two,  three,  or  more  English  ships  had  got  aground,  and  that  they  were 
firing  with  such  vehemence  in  order  to  escape  being  boarded.  Meanwhile, 
the  firing  went  on  with  redoubled  violence  :  toward  half-past  two  it  quite 
died  away,  and  only  single  shots  fell  from  time  to  time.  I  weut  out  then 
to  gain  intelligence.  The  streets  had  become  perfectly  silent,  and  only 
single  hollow  shots  were  to  be  heard.  By  chance,  I  overheard  an  officer 
telling  a  citizen  of  a  bomb  that  had  fallen  and  burst  by  his  side.  At  the 
next  comer,  some  people  were  crowding  forward  to  read  a  placard  from  the 
head  of  the  police,  containing  directions  how  to  act  in  case  of  a  bombard- 
ment. I  now  return  home  considerably  startled;  I  hear  the  single  shots 
which  I  now  know  to  be  throwing  bombs.  I  go  out  again,  go  at  last  to 
Countess  Schinunelman,  who  had  just  spoken  with  some  one  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  was  full  of  terror.  Soon  Count  S.  comes  with  the  tidings,  that 
our  block-ships  on  the  ri^t  wing  are  annihilated.  I  had  never  before  been 
■o  dismayed.  I  return  home  and  tell  Milly  only  a  part  of  the  calamity. 
I  soon  went  back  once  more,  learnt  that  the  arrival  of  a  cartel-ship  from 
Nelson's  fleet,  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden,  incomprehensible  silence  of 
the  enemy's  guns  ;  and  then  heard  details  of  the  fight,  that  were  touching 
to  the  last  degree.  The  whole  city  was  in  consternation,  and  the  streets 
deserted. 

4£iL— Since  we  have  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  be  able  to  give  you  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  battle,  and,  besides,  our  situation  will  interest 
you  still  more  than  the  events  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  I  meant  to 
write  to  you  yesterday  about  the  former  in  the  first  place,  and  to  get  more 
information  about  the  latter  against  to-day.  The  regular  history  of  the 
action  you  shall  have,  as  soon  as  I  know  enough  about  it  myself;  to-day 
I  can  only  write  you  some  unconnected  particulars.  We  can  not  deny  it 
-»we  are  quite  beaten ;  our  line  of  defense  is  destroyed,  and  all  is  at  stake, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  without  a  chance  of  our  winning  any  thing — ^without 
our  being  able  to  do  much  injury  to  the  enemy,  as  long  as  he  contents 
himself  with  bombarding  the  city,  or  especially  the  docks  and  the  fleet; 
because  we  have  been  deceived  in  the  plan  of  attack. 

But  while  we  look  with  sorrowful  anxiety  on  our  peril,  with  indignation 
on  the  authors  of  our  mistakes,  our  spirit  rises  at  beholding  the  unexam- 
pled heroism  of  our  people,  which  gives  us  a  melancholy  joy  full  of  aflec- 
tion,  that  does  not  indeed  comfort  us  about  the  State,  nor  suffice  to  Aceive 
us  as  to  our  true  position,  yet  fills  and  warms  our  hearts,  binds  us  closely 
to  our  nation,  and  makes  us  rejoice  to  sufier  with  it.  Such  a  resistance 
was  never  se^.  Nelson  himself  has  confessed  tiiat  never,  in  all  the  bat- 
tles in  which  he  has  taken  part,  has  he  witnessed  any  thing  that  oonld  be 
eompared  to  it.  His  loss  is  greater  than  at  Abouldr.  It  is  a  battle  that 
can  only  be  compared  to  Thermopylss ;  but  Thermopylss,  too,  laid  Greece 
open  to  devastation 

The  i^pearanoe  of  the  city  [after  all  was  over]  was  terrible.  Every 
place  was  desolate ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  but  wag- 
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<mi  loaded  with  goods  to  be  carried  to  some  place  of  Bafety,  a  silence  as 
of  the  graye,  faces  coTcred  with  tears,  the  fuU  expression  of  the  bleeding 
wound  given  us  by  our  defeat.  The  bringing  home  of  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed, and  the  wretched  scenes  that  took  place  then,  I  can  scarcely  allude  to. 
Milly  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  when  she  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  crew 
of  the  Proevesteen,*  which  was  the  first  news  we  received.  She  was  again 
overpowered  by  her  grief  when  a  false  report  was  spread  abroad,  that  oar 
defenses  had  been  deserted  :  she  only  feared  a  too  hasty,  inglorious  truce. 
The  negotiations  have  been  continued ;  but  I  can  not  tell  you  any  thing 
about  them,  except  that  nothing  had  been  decided  yesterday,  though  Nel- 
son himself  was  on  shore.  The  truce  will  last  at  least  till  to-morrow 
morning.  We  must  at  all  events  be  prepared  for  a  bombardment.  The 
worst  is,  the  Crown  batteries  can  be  held  no  longer,  and  the  enemy  will 
scarcely  expose  his  ships  of  the  line,  while  he  can  bombard  our  docks,- fleet, 
and  city.  Do  not  be  alarmed  about  us  in  case  of  a  bombardment.  Our 
house  is  in  a  distant  quarter,  and  it  would  be  impossible  really  to  take  the 
dty 

LXXVI. 

•  CoPXiTHAGXH,  9tk  Aprilt  1801. 

The  truce  has  been  prolonged  since  I  wrdte  till  the  present  time, 

and  may  last  a  few  days  longer,  even  though  no  arrangement  should  be 
concluded  J  which,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  pass  without  exposing  us  to 
other  dangers,  must  be  earnestly  desired,  when  we  reflect  calmly  on  our 
position  after  the  battle  of  the  2d.  You  will  not  ascribe  this  wish  to  any 
motives  of  personal  fear.  Milly  is  indescribably  calm ;  the  reverence  for 
our  dead  heroes  is  ever  present  to  elevate  our  thoughts ;  the  whole  nation 
gives  us  an  example  of  courage,  of  unmoved  self-possession,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  nobler.  Danger  is  the  best  instructress ;  you  must  not 
therefore  think  of  fear.  But  the  risk  to  which  the  fleet,  docks,  marine  ar- 
senal, all  the  most  important  buildings  of  the  city,  that  is,  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  would  be  exposed  in  case  of  a  bombardment  from  the  side  of  the 
Scene  of  combat,  is  most  serious.  It  is  not  inevitable  I  know ;  we  have 
hitherto  found  by  experience,  that  the  English  bombs  are  very  bad,  and 
when  preparations  have  been  made  for  extinguishing  them,  the  devastation 
caused  even  by  the  best,  may  be  confined  within  certain  limits ;  at  least 
BO  we  hope.  But  accident  may  be  against  us ;  and  where  order  and  dex- 
terity must  be  our  safeguards,  I  do  not  expect  so  much  from  our  people, 
as  when  all  depends  on  Spartan  courage.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
this ;  nor  to  the  condition  of  the  remaining  half  of  our  defenses,  which, 
owing  to  the  shc^t-sightedness  of  their  constructor,  are  useless,  now  that 
the  right  wing  is  broken— «  defect  over  which  I  have  many  a  time,  since 
last  summer,  fruitlessly  meditated.  Providence  has  now  brought  us  a  man 
whose  position  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  projects ; 
and  these  few  days  have  certainly  been  employed  in  repairing  the  evil  as 
far  as  possible.  But  is  this  enough  ?  and  if  not,  what  slaughter  must  be 
caused  by  a  new  attack,  and  without  our  b^ing  able  to  revenge  ourselves  I 

J^utday, — The  negotiatiation  is  still  far  from  settled,  and  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  further  without  abusing  confidence. 

*  Of  which  only  thirty  men  came  ashore  out  of  a  crew  of  between  300  and 
400  men.  • 
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It  is  still  possible  that  »  frash  attack  may  he  aTsrted;  if  not,  it  will  be 
much  more  dreadful  for  us  in  the  city  than  the  first.  You  may  be  certain 
that  Milly  Btrives  to  retain  her  self-possession.  It  is  the  sorrow  for  our 
people,  and  the  wounds  with  which  the  State  is  threatened,  that  weigh  us 
down:  we  fear  a  violent  attack  upon  the  remains  of  our  fleet;  not  bo 
much  a  bombardment.     0  that  they  would  content  themselres  with  that ! 

I  am  so  depressed  that  I  can  not  now  give  you  a  full-  account  of  the  battle. 
As  soon  as  we  are  quiet,  you  shall  have  it. 

Adieu,  you  best  beloTed  of  our  friends  I  Shall  we  soon  be  able  to  cor- 
respond in  peace  again  ?  Will  not  the  time  come  when  these  hours  will 
be  scarred  OTsr,  and  we  shall  retum  to  our  accustomed  sphere  of  occupation, 
in  which  alone  we  cso  be  happy  and  of  use  f  This  time  will  indeed  leare 
a  deep  impression  on  the  whole  of  our  liyes. 

LXXVII. 

COPEHHAGEH,  lltk  ApHl. 

My  last  letter  was  written  in  a  state  of  depression  that  I  would  willingly 
have  concealed  from  you.  But  that  was  impossible,  and  the  circumstances 
of  our  position  only  rendered  such  feelings  too  unavoidable.  We  were  ex- 
pecting (which  I  did  not  tell  you)  a  bombardnnAnt  that  evening :  we  only 
reckoned  on  a  delay  from  the  wind,  which  was  high,  and  against  the  enemy. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  negotiations  would  come  to  nothing.  While  this,  and 
the  general  flight  in  the  city  toward  our  quarter,  and  the  other  less  exposed 
parts,  depressed  us,  and  filled  us  with  grief  at  the  fate  of  our  country,  even 
the  gloomy  turbulence  of  the  elements  contributed  to  our  dejection. 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  what  I  have  to  tell  yon,  or  should  have,  if  we 
could  speak  to  each  other. 

The  English  changed  their  minds  quite  unexpectedly.  The  truce  was 
renewed,  and  Nelson  came  on  shore  the  next  day  to  see  the  Crown  Prince. 
A  truce  of  longer  extent  was  agreed  to,  and  finally  fixed  for  fourteen  weeks. 
We  shall  thereby  gain  the  opportunity  of  sending  succor  to  Norway,  where 
the  people  are  almost  dying  of  hunger.  We  shall  not  disarm.  The  militia 
are  disbanded  to  attend  to  their  farming  operations. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  this  convention.  It 
Is  not  very  favorable  to  him.  The  utmost  he  could  do  would  be  to  sail 
away,  if  he  wished  it.  They  will  scarcely  take  all  their  ships  home.  Park- 
er's son  is  said  to  have  fallen.  Nelson  has  lost  three  captains,  two  who 
had  been  at  Aboukir:  on  the  Elephant,  his  own  ship,  the  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men.  It  is  said,  that  in  another 
English  ship,  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  killed.  Two  English  ships  of 
the  line  struck  their  flag,  but  could  not  be  taken. 

Thus  we  have,  I  think,  won  honor,  and  oonsideratioii  throughout  Europe ; 
likewise  a  firmer  hold  on  the  reverence  and  affection  of  all  classes  of  the 
realm. 

LXXVIII. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKB.* 

CopiNHAOiifr  SSil  Augmit,  1801. 
My  Milly  has  forestalled  me,  and  told  you  both  how  deeply  the  deatii  of 
our  friend  has  affected  us,  and  what  we  beg  of  you.     I  feel,  my  best-loved 

*  On  the  death  of  bis  first  wife. 
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friand,  that  I  oould  only  axpreft  »U  tiubt  orowdii  in  upon  my  mind  hy  talk- 
ing to  yon,  or  by  writing  it  mU  «t  fall  length. 

Tlie  termination  was  much  more  speedy  than  we  expected.  We  had  still 
eherished  hope.  I  could  not  conceire  iiiat  fate  could  really  be  so  cruel  to 
you  \  as  little  as  one  can  imagine  a  life  in  which  erery  thing  is  the  oppo- 
site of  our  present  nature,  and  therefore  I  so  long  resisted  the  impression  of 
•U  that  you  and  our  friends  described.  But  the  impossible  has  come  to 
p«as.  As  it  is,  I  can  say  nothing  to  you,  but  that  your  misfortune  has 
wounded  us  to  the  heart.  We  can  not  wish  to  comfort  you,  for  is  comfort 
possible  to  any  but  children,  who  csn  forget  ?  But  we  can,  and  do  entreat 
yoa  to  control  your  sorrow ;  we  can  inTite  yon  to  come  to  us ;  and  then, 
with  our  best  powers,  we  can  live  for  yon  and  with  you.  The  spring-time 
and  bloom  of  your  life  are  over ;  but,  torn  from  the  world  and  all  its  follies, 
you  may  yot  enjoy  another  consolation,  and  a  pure  delight  in  the  memory 
of  the  past,  and  in  the  exercise  and^cultiyation  of  all  the  noble  sentiments 
that  fill  your  excellent  heart.  Perhaps  then  a  prospect  beyond  the  graTe 
may  open  to  your  eyes,  as  it  has  before  disclosed  itself  to  wise  and  holy  men 
in  similar  seclusion  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  Faith  is  the  child  of  such 
effort  and  self-collectedness  alone ;  it  has  descended  to  many  a  one  who  has 
sought  to  attain  spiritual  light  and  purity ;  the  fortunate  rarely  acquire  it ; 
they  feel  not  the  need  of  it ;  and  the  anguished  hesrt,  yet  in  suspense,  can 
not  give  it  entrance.  I  can  not,  like  Milly,  comfort  you  with  expectations ; 
but  I  believe  that  faith  is  not  folly,  and  that  we  are  blind  here  below.  I 
should  give  you  advice,  my  dear  fhend,  but  I  am  not  able,  nor  worthy  to  do 
it ;  but,  when  we  are  together,  we  will  turn  our  thou^ts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  together  become  good  and  wise.  Let  us  see  each  other  as  soon 
as  you  can.  We  can  not  come  to  you  this  autnnm.  It  would  have  been 
a  greater  happiness  than  we  could  have  asked  for,  to  have  lived  with  you, 
when  you  and  yours  were  assembled  in  a  joyful  home ;  our  vritheM  will  be 
fulfilled,  if  you  will  now  come  to  our  arms.  I  can  not  say  more  to  you  at 
present.  My  health  has  not  been  good  for  some  time,  and  I  have  already 
fatigued  myself  with  writing  to-day.  God  be  with  you,  my  dearest  friend, 
and  give  you  strength  I 

Tour  old  friend,  Nisbuhr. 

LXXIX. 

TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

CoFXNHAGKN,  StOth  Septcwtbor,  1801. 

• I  work  at  Arabic  nearly  every  day  now,  and  am  satisfied  with  my 

progress.  I  can  read  most  things  in  a  simple  historical  account  without 
a  lexicon,  and  with  its  help,  I  can  understand  every  thing ;  so  I  think  I 
shall  get  on.  But  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  manage  when  I  come  to  the 
poets,  for  whom  I  am  unable  to  acquire  a  genuine  taste ;  they  are  so  de- 
signedly obscure,  and  use  words  in  such  new  senses.  There  are  some  re- 
markable historical  works  in  this  library,  particularly  among  the  books  which 
the  Society  has  contributed ;  for  instance,  Elwakidi's  "  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Irak,"  which  Ookley  did  not  possess,  but  from  the  "  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Syria,"  by  .the  same  author,  which  Ockley  has  incorporated 
into  his  exceUent  work,  you  can  see  how  important  it  must  be.  He  had 
nothing  to  oonsolt  about  this  conquest  but  dry  chronicles. 
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The  Kuthora  of  the  "  Convenations,"  &o.,  mutt,  I  fancy,  have  lived  in 
Egypt;  for  Cairo,  and  the  Nile,  and  Bif^  are  frequently  mentioned.  Though 
their  language  deviates  very  perceptibly  firom  the  old  Arabic,  I  still  wonder, 
unloM  the  author  intentionally  approached  it,  that  the.  difference  is  not' 
greater.  What  a  wide  difference  we  find  when  we  come  to  the  language 
of  Morocco  1  They  use,  for  instance,  the  Spanish  article  de^  to  express  the 
genitiye,  and  distort  the  genuine  Arabic  words  so  miserably,  that  it  must 
often  be  quite  like  another  language. 

I  have  also  read  lately,  with  great  interest,  a  good  part  of  Josephua' 
"  History  of  the  Jews,"  for  this  happens  to  be  a  time  in  which  I  have  not 
much  to  do.  I  have  often  wished,  in  reading  it,  to  ask  you,  dear  father, 
many  questions  relating  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  .and  to  see  your  ground- 
plan,  and  the  map  of  your  route,  for  D'Anville's  plan  of  Jerusalem  must  be 
wrong.  There  are  a  number  of  highly  i^emarkable  circumstances  in  this 
history,  which  have  never  yet  attracted  sufficient  attention.  For  example, 
tiie  horribly  oppressive  taxation  of  the  Jews,  under  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees :  a  third 
of  the  produce  of  grain,  the  half  of  that  of  the  fruit-trees  (therefore  of  the 
olives),  a  poll-tax,  a  salt-duty,  and  a  so-called  gift  to  the  king.  Why  this 
seems  to  me  so  remarkable  is,  that  I  believe  these  imposts  to  have  been 
establlBhed  by  the  Persians ;  and  because  they  entirely  correspond  to  the 
Indian  system  of  taxation,  where  a  fourth  of  tibe  net  produce  of  the  fields, 
sometimes  even  the  second  sheaf— as  in  Tanjour — ia  paid  to  the  goyemment. 
We  can  also  see  quite  plainly  in  many  places,  the  monopoly  of  salt  by  the 
government,  as  in  India ;  and  tiie  farming  of  the  imposts  to  a  species  of 
Zemindars,  who  came  to  Alexandria  at  a  certain  time  of  year  to  settle  the 
amount  of  their  rent  among  themselves,  as  they  do  in  BengiU  at  the  time 
of  the  rice-harvest.  The  same  system  of  taxation  was  continued  under  the 
Maccabees — ^became  still  more  oppressive  under  Herod,  and  if^  as  is  very 
probable,  though  it  can  not  be  proved,  it  still  existed  under  the  Eomans,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  nation  felt  their  conquest  by  the  Arabs  a  relief. 
With  such  tributes,  what  enormous  streams  of  wealth  must  have  flowed  to 
Persia  as  long  as  the  monarchy  existed ;  and  how  miserable  and  impover- 
ished has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  condition  of  the  Oriental  nations,  to  whom 
Nature  seems  to  have  given  her  richest  territories,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  exterminated  by  all  these  extortions,  which  they  would  have  been 
in  Europe ;  as  Jupiter,  in  that  old  fable,  lightened  the  sorrows  of  the  ass, 
when  unable  to  soften  the  harshness  of  his  driver,  by  giving  him  stupidity 
and  a  thick  hide,  that  he  might  be  able  to  bear  the  blows 

LXXX. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

CoFXNHAGXir,  91«l  Maft  1804. 
My  Milly  has  kept  a  letter  to  your  Marie  over  several  post  days,  tiiat  I 
might  be  able  to  write  to  you,  dearest  Moltke,  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  for  the  holidays  to  do  this,  jntrtly  because  the  regular 
course  of  my  employments,  when  I  am  not  well,  as  happens  to  be  the  case 
now,  really  takes  away  my  power  to  do  any  thing  I  wish ;  partly  beoause 
I  wanted  to  be  able  to  disnuss  these  employments  from  my  mind  before  1 
sat  down  to  write  to  you.     I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard,  that  is, 
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zead,  any  where,  how  much  more  numerous  and  onerous  they  hare  become. 
At  ^e  new  year  I  was  made  administaratiye  director  of  the  Bank,  or,  in 
other  words,  banker  to  the  government;    and  three  months  before,  the 
directorship  of  the  East  India  office  had  deTolTed  upon  me.     Unacquainted 
as  you  are  with  our  public  business,  you  can  not  possibly  form  an  idea  of 
the  complicated  relations  with  a  host  of  people  in  which  iJieee  employments 
plaoe  me,  of  the  laborious  nature  of  my  work,  and  of  the  unremitting  ap- 
plication it  requires.     This,  and  the  kind  of  men  with  whom  I  have  to 
deal,  and  of  whom  I  must  make  friends,  render  my  post  an  arduous  one; 
the  business  itself  is,  to  one  used  to  it,  not  difficult  to  transact,  though  try- 
ing to  the  nerves,  from  the  constant  strain  upon  the  attention  which  it  re- 
quires ;  and  it  often  has  some  of  the  interest  of  a  g^me  of  chance,  when 
you  can  depend  ujpon  yourself  not  to  go  beyond  a  moderate  sum,  and  begin 
with  the  odds  in  your  favor.     Through  this  extension  of  my  duties,  we  have 
now  a  liberal  income,  instead  of  the  very  narrow  one  with  which  we  began ; 
and  as  a  complete  renunciation  of  amusement  and  recreation  (along  with 
hard  work  and  weak  health),  would  be  very  trying,  we  must  bear  the  in- 
crease of  my  work,  which  takes  up  my  time  and  tiioughts,  and  in  so  far, 
takes  me  from  my  Milly,  with  gratitude  and  contentment,  as  a  necessary 
evil.     I  wish  you  would  all — ^you,  my  friends,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
ocean — look  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  not  lay  it  to  myi  charge,  that 
I  have  undertaken  employment  which  it  was  impossible  you  should  approve 
of.     It  would  give  me  much  pain  if  any  one  should  judge  my  conduct  in 
this  respect  with  intolerance,  and  i^eproach  me  in  secret  for  entering  on  a 
vocation,  which,  indeed,  seems  incompatible  with  all  that  used  to  be  the 
object  of  our  conomon  endeavors.     Physical  exhaustion  alone  can  make  me 
uzifit  at  times  for  those  things,  which  used  to  be  equally  dear  and  interest- 
ing to  us  both ;  every  moment  of  leiBure  carries  me  back  to  them ;  and  if 
Target,  under  the  severest  financial  labors,  kept  his  tastes  and  intellect 
unchanged,  you  ought  to  give  me  credit  for  doing  the  same.     While  you 
were  preparing  to  tread  the  classic  soil,  and  when  you  arrived  in  Italy,  I 
was  living  in  a  work  that  afforded  me  hours  of  the  most  intense  enjoyment. 
I  was  straining  every  power  of  my  mind  in  investigating  the  Roman  history 
firom  its  first  beginning  to  the  times  of  the  tyranny,  in  all  the  remains  of 
ancient  authors  that  I  could  procure.     Thin  work  gave  me  a  deep  and  liv- 
ing insight  into  Eoman  antiquity,  such  as  I  never  had  before,  and  such  as 
made  me  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  jmd  vividly,  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  all  the  modems,  without  exception,  are  but  mistaken,  imper- 
fect glimpses  of  the  truth.     My  studies  were  interrupted  by  a  journey  on 
official  affairs  to  Hamburgh,  Leipsic,  and  Frankfort ;  a  journey  which  did 
not  on  the  whole  bring  me  much  pleasure,  because  I  felt  it  ray  duty  to 
employ  my  whole  mind  on  the  financial  matters  placed  in  my  hands ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  associate  exclu»ively  with  those  who  could  be  useful  to 
me  in  this  respect.     On  my  return  home,  I  resumed  my  investigations  with 
redoubled  energy,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  strongly  the  consciousness,  that 
I  could  produce  something  worthy  of  study,  of  fame,  and  of  immortality, 
and  the  desire  to  undertake  such  a  work.     I  began  a  treatise,  of  compre- 
hensive scope  and  courageous  fireedom  of  thought,  on  the  Roman  laws  of 
property,  and  the  history  of  the  Agrarian  laws.     An  influx  of  btuiness 
weighed  me  down  for  some  time,  and  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
i^te  this  treatise  for  our  Scandinavian  Society  to  which  I  had  Intended  to 
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■end  it ;  howerer,  it  shall  be  finished,  and  also  a  series  of  papers  on  isolated 
topics  and  periods  of  ancient  history.  My  first  essay  will  be  widely  con- 
demned, and  no  nobleman  and  landed  proprietor  will  like  it,  at  least  if  he 
is  consistent.  I  do  not  even  expect  it  from  yon ;  but  I  shall  write,  as  I 
think  and  si>eak,  in  the  strength  of  my  tmalterable  convictions,  as  the  old 
Bomans  would  appiove  and  praise,  were  they  still  among  us. 

I  could  envy  yon  the  happiness  of  having  lived  so  long  in  Rome.  Ton 
will  bring  home  ineffaceable  recollections  of  those  scenes.  Shall  you  not 
see  Samnium  and  Apuleia  ?  That  pleasure  I  should  be  absolutely  unable 
to  deny  myself,  if  I  had  those  means  of  assuring  my  safety  which  are  at 
your  command.  If  you  get  so  far,  thmk  of  me.  Every  field  there  is  classic. 
I  think  you  will  haidly  return  without  having  seen  the  regions  which  equal 
in  importance  the  sublimest  ruins  of  Eome.  Could  you  procure  me  at 
Eome  one  of  the  celebrated  Samnian  denarii,  and  an  Attic  tetradrachma  ? 
If  you  pass  through  Eavenna,  do  not  overlook  the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  nor 
the  old  mosaics  in  the  churches.  All  travelers  despise  Ravenna,  and  yet 
it  is  the  link  that  binds  ancient  and  modem  history  together,  and  much 
has  been  preserved  within  its  walls.  In  Venice,  seek  out  MoreUi :  he  is  an 
accomplished  philologist,  and  I  believe  an  obliging  man ;  and  in  Switzer- 
land, I  entreat  you  to  make  Reding's  acquaintance,  and  confirm  me  in  my 
opinion  that  he  is  really  a  great  and  noble-minded  man,  who  espoused  a 
righteous  cause  from  pure  motives.*  If  you  can  obtain  there  the  various 
oonstitutions  and  projects  of  constitutions,  which  have  appeared  since 
1798,  and  any  important  printed  papers  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Swiss  revolution  (if  such  exist),  you  will  do  me  a 'great  service.  Alas,  how 
freedom  is  expiring  on  every  side  1  I  have  received  American  papers,  from 
which  it  is  undeniably  evident  whither  Jefferson's  party  are  tending.  The 
regulations  making  in  Louisiana  are  such  that  the  president  there  will  be 
a  complete  monarch.  And  in  Europe  not  a  man  left  but  Camot !  Was  I 
wrong  in  regarding  him  with  such  deep  reverence  ?  I  have  written  a  lit- 
tle Danish  essay  to  renew  the  remembrance  of  two  great  men  of  our  nation. 
When  you  come  back,  you  shall  receive  it.  One  of  them  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  Sertorius  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  him.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Moltke  1  However  we  may  be  separated  by  distance,  or  the  dis- 
similarity of  our  occupations,  we  shall  never  change  inwardly,  nor  cease  to 
be,  in  ourselves  and  to  each  other,  what  we  were  when  we  were  simply 
observers  of  the  world,  contempt  ators  of  the  past,  seers  of  the  possible— 
simply  men.  A  senseless  sophistry  is  raging  in  Germany  with  inquisitorial 
fury  and  monkish  pride.  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  entangled  in  it  under 
any  shape  on  your  return.     Think  of  me  and  give  our  love  to  your  Marie. 

LXXXI. 

From  a  letter  teiihovt  date. 
1  envy  you  the  recollections  of  your  Italian  journey.     It  is  a  hard  thought 
to  me,  that  I  shall  never  see  the  land  that  was  the  theatre  of  deeds,  with 

*  Alo3r8  Reding  invariably  upheld  the  old  Swiss  Cooititations  existing  pre- 
viously to  1798.  but  was  alternately  opposed  to,  and  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
as  they  alternately  favored  the  Unitarian  or  Rovolntionarsr  party,  or  the  old  Con- 
acrvative  party,  oiwhidi  Reding  was  the  head.  At  this  time  he  was  peaceably 
exerciiinff  the  fiinctiona  of  Landamman  of  Schwyz,  as  the  constitadon  promnU 

Sated  by  Bonaparte,  I9th  February,  1B03,  bad  for  most  part  restored  the  old  oon- 
itton  of  things  existing  before  1798,  and  pacified  the  country. 
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whioh  I  in*y  perhspi  clftim  a  cioter  aoqaaintanoe  than  any  of  my  oon- 
tenqporaries.  I  have  studied  the  Roman  history  with  all  the  effort  of  which 
my  mind  has  been  citable  in  its  happiest  moments,  and  beUere  that  I 
may  assume  that  acquaintance  without  canity.     This  history  will,  also,  if 

I  inite,  form  the  subject  of  most  of  my  works 

The  sight  of  the  works  of  art,  particularly  the  painUngs,  would  have 
delighted  me  as  it  did  you.  Statues  have  little  effect  upon  me ;  my  sight 
is  too  weak,  and  can  not  be  strengthened  by  glasses,  for  a  surface  of  one 
color,  as  it  can  for  pictures.  Then,  too,  a  picture,  when  I  have  once  seen 
it,  becomes  my  property-— I  never  lose  it  out  of  my  imagination.  Music  is, 
in  general,  positively  disagreeable  to  me,  because  I  can  not  unite  it  in  one 
point,  and  every  thing  fragmentary  oppresses  my  mind.  Hence,  also,  I  am 
no  mathematician,  but  an  historian ;  for,  from  the  single  features  preserv- 
ed, I  can  form  a  complete  picture,  and  know  where  groups  are  wanting, 
and  how  to  supply  them.  I  think  this  is  the  case  with  you  also,  and  I 
wish  you  would,  like  me,  apply  your  reflections  on  past  events,  to  fix  the 
images  on  the  canvas,  and  then  employ  your  imagination,  working  only 
with  true  historical  tints,  to  give  them  coloring.  Take  ancient  history  as 
yonr  subject :  it  is  an  inexhaustible  one,  and  no  one  would  believe  how 
much,  that  appears  to  be  lost,  might  be  restored  with  the  clearest  evidence. 
Modem  history  fu  vaut  pa$  U  diable.  Above  all,  read  Livy  again  and 
again.  I  prefer  him  infinitely  to  Tacitus,  and  am  glad  to  fijid  that  Yoss 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  There  is  no  other  author  who  exercises  such  a 
gentle  despotism  over  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  readers,  as  Livy  among  the 
Romans  and  Thucydides  among  the  Greeks.  Quinctilian  calls  Livy's  fhll- 
nees  "sweet  as  milk,'*  and  his  eloquence  "indescribable:"  in  my  judg- 
ment, too,  it  equals,  and  often  even  surpasses,  thlst  of  Cicero.  The  latter 
missed  «on  genre-^9  possessed  infinite  acuteness,  intellect,  wit;  ilfaUait 
du  genie  avec  de  Vetprity  like  Voltaire ;  but  he  attempted  a  richness  of  style, 
lior  which  he  lacked  that  heavenly  repose  of  the  intellect,  which  Livy, 
like  Homer,  must  have  possessed,  and,  among  the  modems,  F6n4lon  and 
Garve*  in  no  common  degree.  Very  different  was  Demosthenes,  who  was 
always  concise,  like  Thucydides.  And  to  rise  to  conciseness  and  vigor  of 
style  is  the  highest  that  we  modems  can  well  attain ;  for  we  can  not  write 
from  our  whole  soul :  and  hence  we  can  not  expect  another  perfect  epic 
poem.  The  quicker  beats  the  life-pulse  of  the  world,  the  more  each  one 
is  compelled  to  move  in  epicycles,  the  less  can  calm,  mighty  repose  of  the 
spirit  be  ours.  I  am  writing  to  you  as  if  I  were  actually  living  in  this 
better  world,  and  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  Calculations  are 
my  occupation— merchants,  Jews,  and  brokers  my  society.  Alcibiades 
was  not  wrong  when  he  said  that  among  Thracians  and  Persians  you 
must  distinguish  yourself  after  their  fashion  (if  you  must  or  will  live 
among  them,  I  add,  for  truly  it  is  better  to  remain  away);  and  thus  it  is 
my  ambition  to  rival  the  Jews,  and  surpass  our  merchants,  in  the  cun- 
ning of  trade.  Tou  would  not  believe  with  what  respect  the  Jews  re- 
gard mo ;  only  they  can  not  understand  my  having  no  private  advantage 
in  view.     But  I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  life.     Have  you  seen  the  manu- 

*  A  pfxifessor  of  moral  philosophy  io  the  Isst  centary*  born  at  Breslau  in  1799. 
Ho  is,  perhaps,  bes<l;  known  by  nis  translations  of  Cioero  de  Offlciis,  Barke  on 
tfaa  Bablime,  and  Ferguson's  Moral  Philosophy.  His  own  Philosophical  Essays 
are  rather  popular  than  sciantiflo— a  philosopby  of  praotioal  Ulti. 
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script  rolls  at  Pompeii,  and  do  you  know  if  any  of  them  will  be  printed  be- 
fore long:,  Biad  how  they  are  to  be  obtained  ?  Write  me  word  about  this — 
and  if  you  Are  able  to  inquire  of  any  one,  and  are  a  trustworthy  agent, 
ask  this :  how  one  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Philodemus,  printed  in  1793  ? 
(1  can  now  sometimes  afford  to  buy  a  book,  if  it  is  not  extraragantly  dear). 
I  am  full  of  painful  anxiety  about  politics  :  I  hare  gloomy  presentiments ; 
slavery  is  incontestably  at  hand ;  and  the  pestilence  spares  not  the  inno- 
cent. Adieu,  my  beloved  friend !  give  my  love  to  your  wife  and  your  boy. 
I  would  write  more  were  I  not  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  and  the  clock 
striking  eleven. 

LXXXII. 

CoPiNHAOiK,  January,  1806. 

17 th» — I  left  the  last  line  unfinished  because  I  was  interrupted, 

and  now  I  can  not  recollect  what  I  wanted  to  say.  However,  it  is  easy 
to  draw  a  fresh  thread  from  the  same  clew.  By  my  desire,  Per&es  has 
sent  you  an  anonymous  translation  of  Demosthenes'  first  Philippic.  It  is 
by  me,  and  if  you  have  read  it,  and  reflected  on  the  mottos  I  have  prefixed 
to  it,  or  will  do  so,  you  will  know  what  your  friend  thought  and  wished 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  soul,  when  you  asked,  '*  what  are  we  to  think  ? 
what  are  we  to  wish?"  (£y-the-by,  you  must  keep  this  a  profound 
ucret).  The  publication  of  the  pamphlet  was  so  much  delayed,  that 
Zama  had  already  decided  the  question,  before  I  even  got  the  proof-riieets. 
and  so  I  was  like  one  who  receives  a  letter  after  its  writer  is  dead.  At 
thd  beginning  of  the  war^  which  has  terminated  so  disastrously,  it  seemed 
by  no  means  a  chimerical  hope,  thai  it  might  be  possible  1x>  avert  the 
fearfully  imminent  danger  of  the  universal  supremacy  of  Frapce,  and  to  set 
limits  to  this  terrible  empire.  We  might  have  expected  that  the  Aastrians 
would  at  last  have  learnt  the  art  of  war ;  it  sppeared  as  if  the  army  were 
to  be  depended  on.  Eussia  gave  her  assistance  with  pure  generosity ;  and 
Alexander  seemed  to  recognize  the  whole  difficulty  of  his  undertaking;  and 
to  bo  ready  to  exhaust  all  his  resources  in  the  cause ;  his  person  was  a 
bond  of  .coalition,  such  as  we  had  never  had  before;  and,  what  must  not 
be  forgotten,  the  tyranny  and  barbarity  of  the  French  had  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  all  a  hatred  which,  we  believed,  must  burst  into  a  universal  flame. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  to  foresee  that  we  had  made  a  mistake ;  that  supe- 
rior force,  led  with  the  greatest  military  skill,  would,  in  the  very  outset  of 
the  campaign,  completely  dissolve  an  army,  placed  as  if  for  destruction,  and 
whose  ruin  wis  inevitable,  even  according  to  the  old  tactics,  after  it  had 
neglected  to  change  its  position  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  October.*  It 
was  impossible  to  foresee  the  stupidity,  cowardice,  meanness,  venality, 
and,  at  last,  treachery,  that,  one  after  the  other,  and  finally  all  combined, 
completed  the  fatal  overthrow ;  or  yet  the  pusillanimity  displayed  after 
the  final  defeat.  So  long  as  the  struggle  lasted,  I  longed  to  be  in  the 
camp,  and,  though  all  is  lost  now,  at  least  to  have  the  privilege  of  know- 

*  He  refers  to  the  fact,  that  when  Napoleon  bad  succeeded,  in  interposing  bis 
grand  army  between  the  Aoatrian  army  ander  Mack,  stationed  at  Ulm,  and  the 
Hereditary  States,  so- as  to  cut  of  Mack's  coromonications,  and  make  it  impossi- 
Ue  for  him  to  move  toward  Aastria  or  Bohemia,  in  order  to  reioin  the  Rassian 
or  Imperial  reserves,  Mack  neglected  to  tske  the  only  road  left  open  to  him  for 
a  retreat,  namelv,  that  toward  the  Tvrol,  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  sorronnd 
him,  sod  compel  the  shamefiil  capitnUtioa  of  Uhn. 
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liig  with  what  aUoritjr,  and  iprith  wkat  a  bmniiig  heart,  men  rmih  to  anna 
in  a  national  war;  what  blesaedneM  lies  in  that  immovable  Tesolntion, 
which  nothing  in  the  world  can  bend.  The  appalling  misery  is,  that  fear 
had  paralyzed  the  Germans  before  they  had  measiued  their  strength  against 
the  French;  that  they  thought  of  safety  beforehand.  I  hare  felt  with 
what  truth  the  great  Ali  says,  '*  Despair  is  a  free-man ;  Hope  is  a  slave." 
Those  who  are  still,  or  for  ihe  second  time,  dazzled  by  Bonaparte,  who 
exult  in  the  lustre  of  the  modem  Eomans,  as  the  moth  in  the  brightness 
of  the  candle  that  is  about  to  scorch  it  up,  will  ere  long  discover  the  mon- 
strosity of  their  idol,  and,  with  Bojokal,  exclaim  too  late : 

*'  Wodan  and  Maoa,  and  sU  ye  divinitiei  I  e'en  though  a  dwelling 
E  arth  may  not  yield  us,  stul  it.  shall  yield  us  a  grave !'' 

Woe  to  those  who  greeted  the  victories  of  the  Frendi  revolutionary  army 
vrith  acclamations,  who  extinguished  in  our  unhai^y  nation  the  last 
sparks  of  national  love  and  national  hatred,  that  the  imperious  French 
might  scatter  abroad  the  scarce  warm  embers  with  their  sword  1  I  have 
ever  hated  the  French  as  a  State,  and  regarded  the  humiliation  of  Ger- 
many with  the  same  feelings  that  breathe  through  your  odes.  It  is  over, 
and  I  shall  now  inveigh,  like  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  against  those  who 
dream  of  resistance,  unless  a  case  were  to  arise  in  which,  like  the  Sagun- 
tines  and  Antigone,  we  must  rather  choose  death.  For  is  not  death,  when 
freely  chosen  and  prepared  for,  the  most  solemn  and  beautiful  thing  to 
whidi  life  can  aspire  ?  Who  could  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  shamefril  serv- 
itude, even  if  he  only  regarded  his  own  mental  enjoyment  ?  Meanwhile, 
it  has  not  yet  come  to  this  with  us  in  the  north.  Happy  are  we  who 
have  ^o  children  I  For  perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  whole  nations  to  die 
out  with  this  generation.  With  two  gifts  has  England's  genius  blessed 
Lord  Nelson  and  rewarded  him  for  his  deeds ;  that  he  died  victovions,  and 
therefore  still  full  of  hope,  before  he  could  know  the  defeat  of  Ulm;  and 
secondly,  that  he  left  no  children  to  grovel  under  the  oppression  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  often  made  to  pass  under  his  yoke.  We  shall  soon  see 
how  the  French  will  govern  the  world.  What  we  shall  not  see  in  its  con- 
summation, but  can  already  perceive  in  its  conomencement,  b  the  degener- 
ation of  intellect,  the  extinction  of  genius,  of  all  free,  all  liberal  sentiments, 
the  domination  of  vice,  of  sensuality,  not  even  disguised  by  hjrpocrisy; 
the  decay  of  taste  and  literature — in  this  respect  we  are  already  long  past 
the  dawn.  I  have  written  so  much  about  the  general  calamity,  that  I 
have  little  space  to  write  of  other  things 

LXXXIII. 

TO  HIS  PAEBNTS. 

CoPxifHAGXK,  S6M  AugutU  1806. 
Tou  have  no  doubt,  my  dearest  parents,  looked  forward  to  our  letter 
with  more  than  ordinary  anxiety.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  remained  in 
uncertainty  as  to  the  decision  of  our  fate  ,*  *  and  this  is  why  we  did  not 
write  on  the  last  post  day.  To-day  we  have  at  length  been  relieved  from 
our  suspense  by  a  decisive  answer  from  the  Crown  Prince. 

*  Whether  he  went  to  Prassia  or  not. 

G 
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My  request  for  my  dismisiial  went  to  the  Crown  Prince  a  fortnight  ago, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Schimmelman  that  was  really  written  from  my 
heart.  The  Crown  Prince  received  it  very  kindly,  and  retamed  it,  begging 
that  nothing  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  he  wished  and  hoped 
that  I  would  alter  my  intention.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  The  patent  was 
long  since  drawn  up.  I  had  taken  an  irrevocable  step,  and  was  forced  to 
repress  my  struggling  feelings.  I  now  wrote  direct  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
and  upon  this,  the  permission  for  my  leaving  iias  arrived  to^ay,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  matter  may  now  be  considered  as  settled,  and  can 
no  longer  remain  a  secret.  It  will  therefore  be  generally  known  here  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

I  believe  that  vexy  few  officials  possess  so  high  a  degree  of  affection  and 
popularity  as  I  enjoy  on  our  Exchange  (I  may  say  this  without  vanity, 
and  do  say  it  with  emotion),  where  I  have  been  connected  with  the  most 
dissimilar  classes  of  people  by  daily  intercourse,  community  of  interest, 
and  the  universal  approbation  which  my  administration  of  the  bank  affairs 
has  received.  Hitherto  all  who  have  heard  that  we  were  leaving  Copen- 
hagen, have  expressed  their  sorrow  in  a  very  touohing  manner,  many  with 
tears,  and  I  may  confidently  hope  that  my  career  will  be  held  in  remem- 
brance, and  my  name  in  respect.  The  merchants  have  been  some  of  my 
most  intimate  acquaintance,  and  among  them  more  particularly  some  En- 
glishmen, who,  like  many  "  gentUmenj^^  of  this  nation,  have  a  great  liking 
for  me,  because  we  harmonize  very  much.  I  am  fond  of  the  English  lan- 
guage too,  and  speak  it  more  fluently  than  any  other  foreign  language,  in- 
deed almost  as  much  so  as  Grerman  or  Danish. 

Nor  can  I  flatter  myself  that  this  universal  affection  and  cordiality  can 
and  will  be  replaced  at  Berlin.  But  all  will  be  right,  if  the  government 
display  fimmess  and  dignity.  God  grant  that  they  may  not  yield  to  the 
proposition  of  alienating  the  Westphalian  provinces !  Let  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  spirited  resolution  be  what  they  may,  we  are  prepared  for  them— 
prepared  to  sink  into  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  to  be  thrown  entirely  on 
our  own  resources. 

If  possible,  we  shall  leave  within  three  weeks.  We  are  hastening  our 
preparations  for  departure  as  much  as  we  can.  Almost  our  only  object  in 
Holstein  is  to  see  you,  dearest  parents  *,  we  shall  make  every  thing  else 
subordinate  to  that.  Indeed  we  shall  only  be  able  to  stay  a  very  short 
time ;  for  it  is  a  deviation  from  our  route,  which  nothing  but  our  fervent 
desire  to  see  our  parents  could  justify. 

We  shall  be  nearer  to  you  in  Berlin  than  we  are  here,  and  the  permis- 
sion to  travel  will  most  likely  be  obtained  with  less  difficulty.  But  still 
there  will  be  a  new  kind  of  separation  between  us. 


CHAPTER  VL 

NIBBUHR  IN  THE  PRUSSIAN  CIVU.  SERVICE  FROM  1806  TO  1610. 

The  Niebuhis  arriyed  in  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  October,  1806. 
On  the  14th,  came  the  dreadful  defeats  of  the  Prussian  army  at 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  followed  by  those  of  Halle,  Prentlau,  An- 
clam,  &c.,  within  a  few  days.  The  French  were  advancing  on 
Berlin.  In  the  consternation  produced  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
defeat  succeeded  defeat,  scarcely  any  of  the  Prussian  authorities, 
military  or  civil,  thought  of  making  any  resistance,  but  fortresses 
and  stores  of  all  descriptions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
strengthening  them  at  every  step.  Seven  ministers  even  lowered 
themselves  so  fiur  as  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  com- 
missioner, without  writing  to  the  King  for  permission.  Stein 
formed  an  exception.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  packing  up 
beforehand  all  the  money  belonging  to  the  various  offices  under 
his  direction,  and  now  sent  it  on  to  Stettin,  under  Niebuhr's 
charge.  A  day  later  it  would  have  been  lost.  Afler  staying  a 
week  in  Stettin,  the  Niebuhrs  continued  their  journey  to  Dantzic, 
where  they  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception  from  Messrs.  Solly 
and  Gibson.  In  a  few  days  the  surrender  of  Dantzic  rendered  it 
necessary  to  retreat  to  Konigsberg. 

All  organization  of  the  executive  was  now  nearly  at  an  end. 
Niebuhr  was,  however,  resolved  to  abide  by  his  post  so  long  as 
Stein  remained  there.  The  intrigues  of  opposing  factions  render- 
ed the  condition  of  afiairs,  if  possible,  yet  more  hopeless.  Mean- 
while the  enemy  was  approaching  Konigsberg.  The  royal  family 
went  forward  to  Memel,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  treasury  chests.  Niebuhr  and  his  wife  arrived  in 
Memel  early  in  January,  1807,  after  a  journey  across  the  low 
grounds  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  was  not  only  fatiguing  but  dangerous. 

LXXXIV. 

TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Stittih,  QOth  October,  1806. 

I  hope,  my  dear  father  and  mother,  that  you  received  the  letter  safely, 
in  which  I  announced  to  you  our  arrival  here  on  Monday.    That  will  hava 
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quite  re-assured  you  as  to  our  personal  safety.  With  respect  to  our  future 
fate  you  roust  not  be  uneasy.  We  have  no  anxiety  about  it.  For  this  I 
have,  in  these  serious  times,  to  thank  the  education  which  you,  dear  fa- 
ther, gave  mo,  and  the  principles  to  which  I  have  ever  remained  true  in 
my  onward  course.  I  shall  always  be  able  to  find  and  to  earn  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Should  all  those  brilliant  prospects  vanish,  as  now  seems 
likely,  which  appeared  to  open  before  us  a  short  time  ago,  I  can  earn  a 
living  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  merchant ;  and  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  one 
country,  I  should  in  another.  A  shelter  and  daily  bread  will  never  be 
wanting  to  us,  and  I  entreat  you  to  be  convinced,  that  the  thought  that 
this  terrible  calamity  will  destroy  our  worldly  prospects,  which  indeed  were 
most  promising,  has  not  for  a  moment  mingled  with  our  bitter  grief  for 
the  fate  of  the  nation  and  of  Europe.  My  position  as  a  citizen  would  in 
happy  times  have  been  very  enviable.  I  should  have  been  able  to  suggest 
and  to  carry  out  many  ideas  under  the  leadership  of  a  most  eminent  min- 
ister j  I  should  have  worked  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  been  able  to  reckon  upon  all  the  advantages  and  honors 
which  render  public  life  agreeable.  That  is  now  most  likely  over  forever, 
but  all  this  will  not  grieve  me.     0  that  we  had  no  other  gprief  1 

We  start  for  Dantzic  to-morrow.  As  the  French  have  entered.  Berlin, 
and  will  probably  advance  hither  before  long,  we  can  not  put  off  our  jour- 
ney any  longer.  The  days  are  so  short  now,  that  we  can  not  even 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  Hambiu'gh  mail,  though  it  will  most  likely  bring 
a  letter  from  you.  Till  you  hear  again,  and  as  long  as  mails  run  with- 
out interruption,  direct  to  us  at  Dantzic,  under  care  to  Solly,  6ibi6ki,  and 
Co. 

It  is  a  long  way  to  Dantr.ic,  and  the  season  is  far  advanced.  In  East 
Pcmerania  the  accommodations  and  even  the  provisions  will  be  wretched. 
To  me  that  is  of  no  consequence,  but  it  is  to  my  Amelia.  God  grant  only, 
that  her  health  may  hold  out,  and  that  we  may  reach  Dantsdc  without 
an  accident. 

Whether  we  shall  reach  the  end  of  our  flight  in  Dantzic,  or  whether  we 
fihall  still  have  to  pursue  it  toward  the  northeast,  time  will  show.  I  do 
not  want  to  think  about  it,  but  we  shall  bear  all  that  comes  with  calm- 
ness. Only  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  want  for  necessary  ready  money ; 
we  are  well  provided  with  it. 

You  will,  I  suppose,  have  received  through  the  Hamburgh  journals,  tol- 
erably correct  accounts  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  our  army.  For  us,  a  light 
now  begins  to  shed  its  ray  over  the  frightfol  chaos,  and  to  derelop  a  pic- 
ture which  I  must  gradually  summon  courage  to  contemplate. 

We  have  been  received  here  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  may  zeckon 
upon  a  similar  reception  in  Dantzic.  We  shall  meet  there  with  the  excel- 
lent Colonel  Von  Schack,  of  the  War  Office.  Wo  became  friends  at  once 
durmg  his  stay  here.  Such  a  time  quickly  brings  right-minded  peojde 
together. 

It  will  interest  you  to  hear  that  the  aged  General  Kollarbonner  is  still 
living  here.  I  bid  you  adieu,  my  dear  parents,  with  a  heavy  heart.  Prob- 
ably our  correspondence  will  be  much  interrupted  at  present,  and  it  were 
hard  to  say  whether  you  will  look  forward  to  letters  from  us,  or  we  from 
you,  with  the  greater  anxiety.  Be  easy  about  us.  Fare  you  well,  and 
spare  yourselves  to  us  by  avoiding  unnecessary  appreheusiuiut.     May  our 
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desr  mother  be  topported  under  her  sufferinge.*  Farewell,  and  yet  once 
more  farewell,  my  dearest  parents,  my  darling  sifter,  my  kind  amit ! 
Amelia  begs  you  to  give  the  inclosed  to  her  sister  Frederike. 

LXXXV. 

TO  JIADAME  HENSLER. 

KoKiosBERo,  28th  November,  1806. 

We  did  not  leceiTe  your  letter  of  the  13th  till  yesterday,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  which  has  come  to  hand ;  all  the  earlier  ones  which  you  mention 
are  to  us  as  yet  lost  treasures.  Yon  have  all  heard  something  of  us  from 
time  to  time ;  and  if  no  unforeseen  misfortune  has  occurred,  you  must 
hare  had  a  continuous  account  of  our  adventures  through  the  letters  we 
have  sent  by  sea,  whenever  an  apparently  safe  opportimity  presented  Itself. 
Our  fate  has  been  harder  in  this  respect ;  for  five  long  weeks  we  had  no 
news  of  a  single  one  of  our  friends—and  this  has  rendered  our  gloomy 
hours  still  more  dreary. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  us  to  find  that  you  are  prudently  looking  forward 
to  the  measures  which  the  future  may  render  necessary.  If  we  were  still 
in  Copenhagen,  we  would  summon  you  to  us,  as  a  hen  calls  her  chickens 
under  her  wings  on  the  approach  of  a  bird  of  prey — ^probably  our  protection 
would  be  just  as  ineffectual.    I  am  thinking  over  every  subject,  considering 

what  I  may,  and  may  not  say Do  not  be  uneasy ;  we  are  on  the 

whole  in  good  health ;  mine  is  perhaps  more  constantly  good  than  usual ; 
my  Milly  is  not  quite  well  to-day.  The  weather  here  resembles  that  of 
Copenhagen  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a  blessing  to  us  that  we  are 
already  accustomed  to  this  climate,  the  rest  of  our  companions,  natives  of 
Berlin,  suffer  much  more  from  it,  and  are  almost  all  ill. 

I  work  daily  with  the  minister,  t  who  appcant  to  me  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  esteem.  He  is  a  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  and, 
as  a  minister,  all  that  I  could  wish. 

Many  government  officers  are  now  returning  to  Berlin,  some  by  command, 
others  by  their  own  desire ;  I  have  my  minister's  word  that  we  shall  not 
be  separated,  that  we  shall  meet  every  shock  of  fortune  together. 

In  Stettin  and  Dantzic,  I  had  but  very  little  to  do  \  here  I  am  pretty 
fully  occupied,  and  it  does  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  One  is  less  tormented 
with  sad  reflections,  and  does  not  feel  one's  self  useless. 

Any  further  joumey  would  certainly  be  attended  with  great  hardships, 
but  hardships  are  no  longer  strange  to  us,  and  you  must  not  fear  them  for 
us  \  they  form  the  smallest  part  of  what  we  have  to  bear.  We  have  here 
found  very  dear  friends  in  Nicolovius  and  his  wife,  whom  you  know.  Un- 
fortunately they  live  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us,  that  we  can  not  see 
them  very  often.  The  venerable  old  Scheffner  I  have  not  seen  even  once. 
Fichte  is  here  too.  At  the  house  of  the  merchants  Hay  and  Phiiipps  we 
also  find  interesting  society. 

Would  it  were  possible  to  hear  oftener  from  you  I  Omit  every  thing  in 
your  letters  which  might  hinder  their  transmission.  No  misfortime  shall 
plunge  me  into  benumbing  inactivity ;  what  we  have  already  undergone 
strengthens  and  rouses  all  our  powers 

*  M'iebnhr's  mother  had  been  saffering  for  some  time  from  dropsy, 
t  Stein. 
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If  the  Countess  Werthem  [Stein's  sister]  ii  in  jonr  neighborbood,  I«t  her 
know  that  her  brother  is  here  with  all  his  family,  and  is  well. 

LXXXVI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

KdinosBiRO,  99tk  December^  18M. 

The  French  have  not  advanoed;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have 
somewhat  retired.  It  is  inconceivable  what  uncertainty  exists  here  as  to 
the  actual  position  of  things.  The  delay  of  the  French  is  ascribed  partly 
to  sickness — ^particularly  dysentery — partly  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
We  shall  therefore,  in  all  probability,  remain  quietly  here  till  after  the 
new  year. 

You  must  take  it  as  a  g^eat  favor  that  Milly  is  writing  to  yon,  for  her 
eyes  have  been  very  bad ;  she  can  not  write  without  great  pam  and  diffi* 
culty,  and  is  often  obliged  to  lay  down  her  pen.  But  how  oan  we  help 
writing  to  you  when  there  is  an  opportunity 

If  you  imagine  that  the  general  misfortunes,  and  the  approadiing  dan- 
ger, have  produced  a  grave  and  solemn  tone  of  thought  here,  in  which  we 
should  find  entire  sympathy,  you  are  deceived.  All  amusements  go  on 
just  as  usual.  People  look  on  the  war  as  a  subject  of  conversation,  find 
fault  with  the  English,  and  lay  the  blame  of  all  the  misery  on  them ;  abnse 
those  who  took  part  in  bringing  about  the  declaration  of  war ;  abuse  the 
Bussians,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  behave  in  our  country  in  rather  an 
Asiatic  manner ;  comfort  themselves  with  saying  that  the  French  are  not 
ao  bad,  &c.,  Sec. 

And  not  one  of  us  may  cool  his  blood  by  speaking  out  his  whole  mind 
to  them  I  There  is  an  everlasting  talk — mostly  without  the  slightest  com- 
prehension of  the  matter — about  abuses,  about  the  aristocracy,  the  Rus- 
sians, the  misunderstood  French,  and  the  great  Emperor,  about  ruinous 
measures,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  there  are  muiy,  very  many,  who  think 
'  otherwise ;  but  indignation  makes  one's  blood  boil  when  one  is  forced  to 
listen  to  such  things. 

Stein  was  on  the  point  of  following  the  royal  family  the  same 
night  in  their  flight  to  Memel,  though  ill  himself,  and  leaving  a 
child  dangerously  ill  with  typhus  fever,  when  the  machinaticMui 
of  his  enemies  triumphed,  and  he  received  his  dismissal  in  an  au- 
tograph letter  from  the  King,  couched  in  very  ungracious  terms. 
Niebuhr  was  resolved  to  send  in  his  resignation  also.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Stein,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  dismissal,  shows 
Niebuhr's  views  respecting  the  state  of  afifurs,  and  is  character^ 
istic  of  both  men : 

LXXXVII. 

TO  BAEON  VON  STEIN. 

Memel,  7th  January^  late  in  ike  eveiUmg. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Count  von  Lindenow,  it  has  been  rumored  here  that 
your  Excellency  has  been  forced,  by  the  untiring  malice  and  inexhaustible 
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wiokedneos  of  tho  men  who  h&ye  plunged  thia  unhappy  country  into  ruin, 
to  send  in  your  resignation.  To  no  one  among  the  many  who  hare  heard 
theee  fireeh  tidings  of  misfortune  with  consternation,  could  the  news  he  a 
sererer  hlow  than  to  me.  The  Count's  verhal  announcement  left  us,  how- 
erer,  some  hope  that  our  anxiety  might  he  relieved,  and  that  your  Excel- 
lency might  yet  receive  the  satisfaction  due  to  you.  I  reckoned  on  tho 
cowardice  and  half-measures  of  those  persons,  and  knew  that  your  Excel- 
lency would  never  he  weary  of  miJcing  sacrifices  to  our  unhappy  country. 

These  hopes  have  now  heen  quite  destroyed  hy  your  letter,  and  I  find 
myself^  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  more  forsaken  and  solitary  than 
words  can  express.  I  thank  your  Excellency  from  the  hottom  of  my  heart, 
and  shall  ever  thank  you  for  the  precious  memorial  of  yourself  whidi  yon 
have  given  me  in  your  letter.  Fate  may  probahly  never  permit  me  to  see 
your  Excellency  again,  and  I  may  soon  &id  it  almost  impossible  even  to 
write  to  you.  I  should,  therefore,  be  the  more  grieved  if  you  now  reproach 
yourself  with  having  been  the  guiltless  cause  of  drawing  me  into  the  vortex 
of  destruction.  What  you  aimod  at  was  my  good  fortune  and  happiness, 
and  these  would  have  been  attained  beyond  my  expectations.  Permit  me 
to  say,  that  my  most  faithful  adherence  to  you  resulted  not  alone  from  my 
deep  reverence  for  the  minister  who  completely  fulfilled  that  ideal  which 
had  never  before  been  reali2ed  for  me :  it  sprang,  also,  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  my  connection  with  you  ennobled  and  strengthened  me ;  and 
what  better  blessing  could  I  have  ?  Even  if  a  kind  of  existence  be  re- 
stored to  this  State  at  some  friture  period,  and  your  Excellency's  depart- 
ment fall  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  we  may  anticipate,  my  position, 
however  bearable  in  other  respects,  would  always  be  distasteful,  because 
precisely  the  opposite  would  take  place.  I  should  be  in  danger  of  sinking 
to  the  level  of  those  persons  instead  of  rising.  If^  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  miserable  peace,  your  Excellency  had  endeavored  to  bring  the  finances 
into  order,  I  should  have  remained,  however  much  the  official  salaries  might 
have  been  reduced ;  but  now  my  political  life  in  this  country  is  at  an  end, 
and  no  temptations  shall  seduce  me.  A  few  months  longer  I  must  of 
course  endure ;  but  then  I  shall  seek  a  new  destiny,  and  it  will  be  found. 
Never,  never,  shall  your  Excellency  despise  me,  as  a  man  whose  actions 
give  his  asseverations  the  appearance  of  frivolity  or  falsehood. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  out,  in  a  clear  form,  a 
plan  for  the  government  of  the  banks,  with  all  the  necessary  details,  of 
which  1  had  finished  the  first  sketch  in  Konigsberg;  because  I  hoped  H 
would  have  met  with  your  Excellency's  approbation,  and,  in  happier  times, 
might  have  been  carried  out  with  great  advantage.  Not  that  such  times 
are  fled  forever.  What  grieves  me  is,  that  the  confidence  with  which  you 
honored  me  has  not  been  justified  by  any  production  of  mine  worth  men- 
tion. Will  your  Excellency  permit  me  still  to  send  you  this  plan,  should  aa 
opportunity  ofier  ?  God  knows  that  the  thought  of  you,  and  the  hope  that 
your  just  and  grave  judgment  might  pronounce  me  worthy,  have  been  my 
support  in  the  most  trying  situations ;  and  that  the  remembrance  of  your 
Excellency's  kindness  will  be  an  ample  compensation  for  whatever  course 
events  may  take  for  me  personally,  in  the  present  complication  of  affairs. 

May  your  Excellency  forget,  under  the  kindly  sky  of  your  beautiiul 
native  region,  the  pain  of  seeing  a  country,  once  so  dear  to  you,  led  to  the 
verge,  nay,  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  ruin,  and  the  vexation  of  beholding 
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«U  trae  help  thamefulljr  east  ftside  I  Maf  ycm  gAM  be  twiMd  aw»y  firom 
the  fogs  of  this  degrs4ed  age,  to  the  last  rays  of  the  departing  li|^t  of  all 
goodness  and  greatness ;  and  may  you  leave  an  example  to  all  thoae  who 
find  comfort  and  strength  in  remembering  you  I 

Permit  my  wife,  though  unknown  to  your  Ezcdlency,  to  join  her  moat 
sincere  wishes  with  mine,  that  you  and  yonrs  may  meet  with  ereiy  hap- 
piness which  is  still  possible  in  these  days. 

Once  more,  and  with  deep  emotion,  I  commend  myself  to  your  £xoelp> 
lenoy's  remembrance.   Tours  will  never  be  extinguished  in  my  heart. ...... 

With  the  deepest  respect,  t  am  ever 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient,  Nisbvhb. 

Niebdhr  was  now  undecided  as  to  his  future  course.  He  had 
received  proposals  from  Denmark  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Auerstadt,  and  subsequently  from  England  and  Russia.  His  heart 
inclined  him  toward  Denmark ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  dispOe(Bd 
to  refuse  office  entirely  for  the  present,  and  thought  of  retiiing 
into  some  obscure  place,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
money  that  he  had  at  command,  he  meant  to  support  himself  by 
writing,  till  the  future  should  show  whether,  and  where,  there 
should  remain  a  spot  in  Europe,  not  subject  to  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon  and  the  supremacy  of  France. 

During  his  stay  in  Memel,  however,  he  was  induced  by  the 
Prussian  government  to  take  a  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
commissariat.  The  scarcity  in  the  armies,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
hungei^stricken  province,  which  did  not  even  contain  com  enough 
for  seed,  rendered  this  a  business  of  great  importance,  and  with- 
held Niebuhr  from  pressing  for  an  immediate  dismissal.  The 
Provincial  Chamber  of  Konigsberg  *  had  requested  the  minister, 
Schrotter,  that  Niebuhr  might  be  consulted  on  this  subject,  and 
he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  the  reliance  placed  on  his  services 
in<a  moment  of  such  extremity.  His  determination  to  remain  at 
his  post  for  the  present,  was  strengthened  in  a  short  time  by  the 
prospect  that  Count  Hardenberg,  and  perhaps  even  Baron  Von 
Stein,  might  return  to  oiHce. 

During  his  stay  in  Konigsberg,  Niebuhr  formed  a  warm  friend* 
ship  with  Nicolovius,  who  was  now  a  member  of  the  East  Prus- 
sian Consistory.  Indeed,  to  this  period  of  calamity  he  owed  many 
connections  that  were  valuable  to  him  in  after  years;  among 
these  we  must  mention  more  particularly  his  friendship  with  Yon 
Schoen — ^the  enlightened  and  zealous  coadjutor  of  Stein  in  his 

"^  At  tbis  period  the  financial  affairs  of  each  prorince  were  managed  by  its 
own  Chamber. 
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▼ast  plans  £>r  the  fundamental  reform  of  the  PrusBian  State — 
whose  integrity  and  patriotifim  he  esteemed  as  highly  as  he  re- 
spected his  intellect  and  penetration.  Sir  Hartford  Jones,  the 
traveler  in  Persia,  interested  him  greatly  ;  and  for  Lord  Hutchin- 
son he  had  personally  a  great  regard,  though,  in  some  instances, 
he  regretted  his  conduct  as  a  diplomatist.  In  the  course  of  this 
winter,  heing  .without  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  other  studies, 
he  assiduously  employed  his  leisure  moments  in  acquiring  the 
Russian  and  other  Slavcoiic  languages. 

In  April,  1807,  the  King  again  intrusted  Count  Hardenherg 
with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afiairs,  and,  a  few  days  after,  with 
that  of  the  interior  and  of  finance,  (the  latter  in  the  place  of 
Schrotter)  the  direction  of  the  bank  and  maritime  afiairs,  of  the 
police,  the  post-office,  in  short,  of  every  thing  not  exclusively  mil- 
itary. The  immense  extent  of  the  business  thus  devolving  upon 
Count  Hardenherg,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  able  men.  He,  therefore,  in  May,  summoned  Alten- 
stein,  Schoen,  Niebuhr,  and  Stageman  to  the  head-quarters  at 
Bartenstein,  and  transferred  to  each  a  portion  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, subject  to  his  supervision.  The  financial  department  of  the 
commissariat  was  intrusted  to  Niebuhr,  and  it  was  therefore  nec- 
essary for  him  to  repair  to  head-quarters.  He  had  to  leave  his  wife 
behind  him  in  Memel,  ill  of  a  slow  fever,  brought  on  by  anxiety 
and  sorrow  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  as  much  as  by  the  hardships 
of  their  flight  in  the  winter,  and  the  wretched  lodgings  and  food 
that  they  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  in  the  devastated  province. 
She  only  partially  recovered  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

Niebuhr  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Bartenstein,  when  his  health 
too  sank  under  the  continued  pressure.  He  was  attacked  with 
typhus  fever,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  great  danger.  His 
illness  was  prolonged  by  the  want  of  all  attention,  and  the  anxi- 
ety and  depression  which,  in  his  utter  solitude,  he  had  no  means 
of  throwing  ofl*.  The  letters  to  his  wife  written  at  this  time,  bear 
the  stamp  of  his  mental  dejection,  and  contain  many  passages  in 
which  he  expresses  his  hopelessness  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
the  war  and  the  situation  of  the  country ;  still  his  language  by 
no  means  equals  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  at  that  time,  because 
he  wished  to  spare  her  as  much  as  possible  in  her  weak  state. 
Ailer  remaining  here  and  in  Konigsberg  for  some  weeks,  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  Tilsit. 

o* 
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New  calamities  soon  drove  the  King  and  his  ministers  &rther 
northward.  On  the  14th  of  May,  came  the  hattle  of  Friedland ; 
on  the  18th,  the  Russian  army  arrived  at  Tilsit ;  on  the  19th,  it 
crossed  the  Memel ;  on  the  22d,  an  armistice  for  a  month  was 
concluded.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  news  reached  Memel,  that 
the  French  had  entered  Konigsberg,  and  that  the  Russian  army 
had  taken  up  its  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  Memel.  Every 
one  now  hastened  to  pack  up  his  eflects  and  papers ;  the  cash  be- 
longing to  the  government  was  sent  to  Riga,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  State  was  dissolved.  The  officials  were  left  free  to 
remain  or  to  embark,  since  the  greater  number  of  them  could  no 
kmger  render  any  service  after  the  frontier  was  crossed.  Many 
went  by  sea  to  Copenhagen. 

Under  these  circimistanees,  Niebuhr  saw  no  further  possibility 
of  usefulness.  He  therefore  decided  to  go  to  Copenhagen,  and 
there  await  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  Prussia,  before  entering  the 
service  of  any  other  State.  He  went  to  Count  Hardenberg  to  ask 
for  his  dismissal,  but  the  Count  besought  him  so  earnestly,  even 
with  tears,  not  to  fi>rsake  him  and  the  King,  but  to  hold  out  to 
the  last,  that  he  consented  to  retain  his  post.  He  now  left  Riga 
with  his  wife,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  officers  connected 
with  the  exchequer.  They  set  out  on  the  10th  of  June ;  by  the 
time  that  they  reached  Mitau  they  heard  that  a  further  armistice 
had  been  concluded,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Riga,  that  the  arti- 
cles of  peace  were  being  drawn  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  the  1 2th  of  July,  the  tidings  reached  Riga  that  peace  was 
concluded.  They  were  evil  tidings,  for  they  displayed,  as  a  rec- 
ognized fact,  what  all  had  hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  to 
themselves — ^that  for  the  present  a  successful  resistance  was  out 
of  the  question. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  espcoially  Napoleon's  refusal 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations  at  all  till  Hardenberg  was  removed, 
showed  clearly  in  what  a  state  of  dependence  he  intended  to  keep 
Prussia.*  To  Niebuhr  this  attitude  of  subjection  to  France  was 
so  painful,  and  the  state  of  the  country  appeared  so  hopeless,  that 
he  again  sent  a  request  for  his  dismissal  to  one  of  his  colleagues, 
for  him  to  transmit  to  the  King.  He  was  aware  that  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Napoleon,  and  the  recommendation  of  Hardenberg, 

*  Napoleon  declared  be  would  rather  carry  on  the  war  for  forty  yean  tban 
^cot  with  Hardenberg,  on  which  Hardenberg  insUntly  fent  in  hia  reaignation. 
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the  King  had  written  to  Stein  requesting  him  to  resume  office^ 
but  he  did  not  anticipate  that  Stein  would  consent,  in  the  face  of 
the  overwhehning  difficulties,  which  would  again  beset  him  from 
unworthy  intrigues,  as  well  as  the  nearly  desperate  situation  of 
the  country.  With  his  firiend  he  would  have  been  willing  to  work 
in  ^ite  of  all  difficulties  and  annoyances.*  Meanwhile  a  Pro- 
visional Commission,  consisting  of  Yon  Altenstein,  You  Schoen, 
Yon  Klewitz,  Stageman  (then  Niebuhr's  colleague  at  the  bank), 
and  Niebuhr,  had  been  named  to  discharge  Hardenberg's  duties, 
imtil  a  regular  administration  should  be  formed.  On  hearing 
this,  Niebuhr's  friend  t  kept  his  letter  back  until  he  should  obtain 
his  decision  with  regard  to  this  fresh  appointment.  His  resolve 
was  not  afiected  by  it.  It  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  he 
could  do  any  good  in  a  commission  where  there  was  to  be  no 
head,  but  aU  the  members  were  to  have  equal  power ;  and  that 
his  belonging  to  it  could  cxily  result  in  injury  to  his  health — already 
much  shattered — without  answering  any  useful  end.  He  had  a 
high  personal  regard  for  the  men  who  were  named  as  his  col- 
leagues, but  he  knew  also  that  upon  many  points  they  differed  decid- 
edly in  their  views  of  administration,  so  that  their  meetings  would 
be  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  debating  clubs.  The  immediate 
object  of  their  deliberations  was  the  restoration  of  the  country 
from  the  ravages  occasioned  by  the  war.  For  this  end  projects 
were  to  be  at  once  submitted  to  them,  including  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  ;  advances  for  the  rebuilding  of  farms  destroyed,  and  "for 
the  purchase  of  live  stock ;  and  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  the  transfer  of  landed  property.  Schoen  and  Schrotter 
were  disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  and  considered  that  their  problem 
was  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  upon  a  given 
surface  of  land.  The  hitherto  existing  rights  and  privilejsres  of 
the  various  classes,  appeared  to  them  hindrances  to  the  free  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  country.  They  held  it  indiffer- 
ent whether  the  present  feebler  proprietors  remained  or  not,  if 
their  place  was  supplied  by  wealthier  ones,  and  thus  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  profit  secured.  Stageman  and  Niebuhr  saw 
the  dangers  of  this  course,  if  carried  out  with  a  rigid  adherence 
to  theory — the  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  class  of  proprietors  who 
would  have  no  moral  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
the  importance  of  a  numerous  class  of  small  landholders— and 

*  See  Letter  set.  t  Moi t  piobaUy  St&ffemin. 
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considoied  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  aotoally  ezist- 
mg  occupants  of  the  soil,  as  the  true  problem  of  the  stateHiiaa. 
Conscious  of  these  essential  difierences  in  the  views  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  called  to  act,  Niebuhr  still  begged  his  colleague 
to  send  in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at 
Tilsit.  He  received  a  very  gracious  reply,  in  which  the  King 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  state  of  his  health,  .but  testified  his  un- 
willingness to  part  with  the  services  of  a  man  like  Niebuhr  at  the 
present  crisis,  and  therefore  requested  that  he  would,  at  least  fi}r  a 
time,  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  to  that  end 
repair  to  Memel  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  not  in  Niebuhr*s  na- 
ture to  oppose  a  second  letter  of  resignation  to  such  an  expressicm 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  King ;  he  therefore  decided  on 
accepting  the  appointment,  and  making  the  attempt,  though  he 
foresaw  that  multiplied  annoyances  and  Herculean  labors  awaited 
him.  He  lefl  Riga  after  a  two  months'  residence,  and  came  with 
his  wife  to  Memel. 

In  Riga  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  eminent 
mercantile  houses  of  Klein,  and  Mitchell.  M.  Klein  was  so  much 
struck  with  him  personally,  and  thought  so  highly  of  his  views  c^ 
commerce,  that  he  offered  Niebuhr  an  equal  share  in  his  business, 
in  return  f(Nr  which  Niebuhr  was  to  be  simply  employed  in  forming 
speculations.  This  highly  advantageous  ofier  did  not,  however, 
attract  him,  though  it  touched  him  deeply  as  a  proof  of  friend- 
ship. 

About  this  time  he  received  intelligence  of  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen  by  the  English,  and  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  He  felt  the  calamities  of  Denmark  most  keenly,  and  much 
as  he  was  an  enemy  to  FnCnce,  he  could  never  forgive  the  En- 
glish for  this  proceeding.  When  Denmark  was  afterward  induced 
by  it  to  form  an  alliance  with  France,  this  was  always  a  sore 
point  which  he  could  not  bear  to  touch. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Memel,  he  received  the  assurance  of 
Stein's  entrance  into  the  ministry,  which  was  only  delayed  by  illness. 

Lxxxvni. 

TO  BARON  VON  8TEIN. 

Memzl,  lOtk  Januarif,  ^^^* 
I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  your  Excellency  three  days  ago,  when  I 
was  stunned  by  the  pain  of  knowing  the  certainty  of  your  resignation. 
Allow  me  to-day  to  inclose  these  lines  to  your  Excellency  in  a  letter  to  a 
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most  tnistwortky  friend;  I  write  for  my  mm  $aki  alone,  for  there  ii  little 
here  worth  writing  about ;  the  moet  part  of  the  ttoriee  now  afloat  are  too 
much  beneath  your  attention.  M.  Yon  Altenstein  has  now  told  me  erery 
thing,  and  Baron  Von  Hardenberg  has  communicated  to  me  for  peruaal  a 
copy  of  the  monetrous,  incomprehensible  letter  which  decided  your  reeolo- 
tion.     It  belongs  to  history!     Nothing  abort  of  such  a  degree  of  bUndneif 

renders  comprehensible  the  progress  of  disunion  which  has  brought 

this  country  to  ruin. 

Lord  Hutchinson  is  deeply  grieved  by  this  occurrttice.  He  requests  to  be 
most  warmly  remembered  to  your  Excellency.  You  alone  have  inspired  him 
with  unbounded  confidence;  he  reveres  you*  and  proclaims  it  now  more 
loudly  than  ever.  The  unpleasant  occurrence  with  regard  to  young  Walpole 
(who  has  been  arrested  at  Goldap  for  traveling  without  Prussian  passports 
which  M.  Von  Zastrow  had  declined  to  give  him  as  superfluous)  has  in- 
creased the  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  between  him  and  M.  Von  Zastrow. 
This  does  not  surprise  me,  but  it  grieves  mc  that,  even  with  Baron  Von 
Hardenberg,  he  does  not  feel  able  to  speak  so  openly,  so  from  heart  to 
heart,  as  with  your  Excellency.  He  finds  him  too  mild,  too  hesitating. 
Forgive  me  if  it  is  an  indiscretion  to  repeat  such  expressions. 

The  ILing's  speech  to  the  Parliament  promises  indefatigable  e£forts. 
Lord  H.  sees  no  end  to  the  war ;  it  must  last  for  years.  He  hopes  the 
Russians  will  improve  rapidly  under  the  training  of  circumstances ;  his 
opinion  of  them  is  much  raised,  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the  views  of  Colonel 
Sontag,  who  has  now  returned.  But  he  still  fears  a  general  engagement. 
Your  Excellency  is  probably  aware  that  four  English  ships  of  the  line  are 
in  the  Baltic,  and  that  a  number  of  frigates  are  to  come  in  the  spring 

As  soon  as  the  sea  becomes  less  dangerous—- two  vessels  are  lying  on  the 
strand  at  this  moment,  and  portions  of  the  wrecks  of  two  other»-^I  shall 
request  my  dismissal,  and  embark  on  the  first  armed  English  ship,  whioh 
touches  at  any  point  sufficiently  near  this  place,  or  the  place  where  we 
may  be  then.  Should  the  stream  of  emigration  carry  us  to  Russia  we 
may  probably  remain  there.  It  seems  as  if  that  empire  would  not  be  so 
easily  overpowered,  and  in  the  service  of  that  State  one  might  perchance 
be  placed,  not  on  the  frightful  ice  plains  of  the  Neva,  but  on  classic  soil 
beside  the  glorious  Bosphoms  and  Hellespont. 

It  is  now,  I  think,  clearly  proved  that  a  system  of  compromise,  and  a 
coalition,  would  have  led  to  nothing.  For  the  cunning  and  intrigues,  whioh 
would  have  insured  that  sueh  a  coaliti(m  should  be  destroyed  at  last  with 
advantage  to  one  party,  were  as  easy  to  your  enemies  as  they  were  beneath 

your  Excellency  and  your  friends. 

VTiih  deep  and  cordial  respects,  I  am  ever 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient, 

NlSBXTBR. 

LXXXIX. 

MxMXL,  lOth  Marek,  1807. 
Doubt  not,  your  Exoellenoy,  that  the  K.  A.  [Emperor  Alexander]  is  most 
desirous  to  have  you  near  him ;  that  he  is  worthy  to  have  you  in  his  senr* 
ice  you  know.  Hitherto  I  have  declined  all  proposals  to  myself  from  that 
quarter.  If  your  Excellency  does  not  go  thither,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
future.     Herd  I  shall  certainly  soon  draw  my  head  out  of  the  net,  and  then 
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await  the  coune  of  erenti.  For  the  present,  I  am  detained  hj  thepreMing 
wants  of  the  country,  in  the  relief  of  which  I  think  I  am  of  nse,  though  the 
mode  in  which  all  bnsiness  is  carried  on  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  The 
probability  of  some  alteration  in  the  ministry  changes  daily — a  sufllcient 
proof  that  nothing  is  to  be  expected !  Mesnwhile,  M.  Von  Hardenberg  will 
not  allow  me  to  leave  till  ^1  is  decided;  this,  combined,  as  I  have  said, 
with  the  hope  of  saving  the  country  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  purchase 
of  com,  and  of  thus  alleviating  the  famine,  is  what  keeps  me  here  in  spite 
of  my  longing  to  get  away. 

XC. 

TO  HIS  WIFE. 

BARTKKtTKUr,  Uk  Jfojr,  1807. 

A  fBW  lines,  which  our  friend  Deetz  undertook  to  have  safely  forwarded, 
announced  to  you  yesterday  our  arrival  in  this  little  city,  formerly  a  capital. 
Since  your  letter  of  Monday  I  have  no  inunediate  news  of  you,  though  I 
have  heard  of  you  through  Oesterreich  and  Woltersdorf.  I  find  that  your 
fiever  has  not  yet  left  you.  I  hope  it  may  ere  long.  To  me  too  it  would 
be  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  be  with  you  ^ain 

Every  thing  is  quiet,  and  Heaven  only  knows  how  matters  actually 
stand,  and  when  action  will  recommence.  You  will,  however,  understand, 
that  I  can  not  write  to  you  about  this.  We  have  no  pleasure  in  our 
residence  here.  Our  journey  from  Konigsberg  was  deeply  interesting,  but 
the  most  mournful  I  ever  made  in  my  life. 

Even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Konigsberg  we  saw  single  ruined  houses ; 
in  the  villages  the  majority  are  uninhabited ;  no  cattle  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields ;  here  and  there— but  very  rarely— -you  may  meet  with  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  or  a  few  pigs ;  in  the  villages  scarcely  a  creature  appears ; 
the  few  whom  you  do  see  look  anxious  and  miserable.  At  Eylau  tiie  de- 
vastation has  been  carried  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town.  The  principal 
street  does  not  look  so  bad  as  it  did. 

No  one  could  give  us  much  account  of  what  had  happened,  and  all  seem^ 
ed  unwilling  to  speak  of  it ;  we  found,  however,  guides  to  the  field  of  battle, 
who  explained  it  to  us.  I  could  not  bring  away  any  relics  for  yon— we 
found  nothing  on  the  field  but  rags  of  uniforms. 

You  can  hardly  form  any  idea  of  the  deamoss  and  distress  here.  If  emel 
is  comparatively  a  cheap  place,  in  the  enjoyment  of  abundance.  At  Lord 
Hutchinson's  I  have  seen  Prince  Czartorinsky,  and  at  Hardenberg*s  have 
made  acquaintance  with  General  Pfuel.  I  did  not  see  Eiicheln  in  Kdnigs- 
berg.  I  must  make  haste  or  I  shall  lose  this  courier.  Altenstein  and  I 
have  both  caught  colds,  but  are  otherwise  well. 

May  God  watch  over  you  I  I  long  to  hear  again  from  you.  My  thoughts 
are  often  with  you,  notwithstanding  my  restless  life. 

XCI. 

Bartznstzin,  lOth  May,  1807. 

As  M.  Von  Sohoen  is  returning  to  Konigsberg  for  a  few  days,  I  have  a 
safe  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  few  confidential  lines. 

All  that  we  see  and  hear  in  this  place  is  most  depressing.  There  is 
discord  among  the  generals,  and  the  Emperor  seems  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
tection from  Bennigsen.     It  has  become  the  fashion  to  depreciate  him,  and 
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if  til  treat  him  so,  it  would  be  oo  wonder  if  he  were  to  lose  confidence  in 
himfelf.  But  when  he  is  aocused  of  intentional  misconduct,  an  inward 
Toice  in  me  pronounces  him  innocent. 

It  is  believed  here  that  Dantzic  is  lost.  God  help  us  if  it  be  so  !  But 
little  progress  is  made  in  our  affairs,  and  I  am  convinced  I  could  direct  them 
as  well  elsewhere  as  here.  I  think  it  is  possible  I  may  return  to  Konigs- 
bevg  for  a  few  days  on  a  mission  from  Russia. 

It  comforts  me  to  know  that  you  strive  to  preserve  your  tranquillity. 
Tonr  dear  letters  of  the  5th  and  7  th  arrived  yesterday.  Even  if  we  must 
renounce  all  consolatory  anticipations  of  a  brighter  future  for  our  country, 
let  us  not  yield  to  despair— -not  even  if  gloomy  cares  and  sorrow  must 
accompany  us  through  life.  Forgive  me  for  not  writing  more  to  you  now. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  our  safety  in  case  of  a  defeat 
So  much  for  your  relief.     Farewell. 

xcn. 

Babten  STEIN,  lltk  May,  1807. 

Schoen  took  with  him  yesterday  a  letter  to  you,  which  will  have 

a  bad  effect  on  you,  from  the  gloomy  prospects  it  contains.  Others  had 
already  told  me  that  they  felt  less  courage  at  head-quarters  than  any- 
where else.  ^  I  thought  it  was  their  own  fault.  But  hardly  had  we  arrived 
here  when  we  were  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  dejHressing  innuendoes  and 
diatribes — most  depressing  because  it  is  clear  that  a  system  of  minute 
attention  to  details  in  strategy  has  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  the  old 
Russian  method  of  war,  whose  object  is  to  bend  or  break,  is  cramped,  and 
not  allowed  fair  play. 

I  still  can  not  be  made  to  believe  myself  mistaken  in  regard  to  General 
Bennigsen.  I  know  too  well,  from  former  experience,  how  often  really  clever 
people  are  misled  by  theories  to  bestow  undeserved  blame,  and  maintain 
unwarranted  assertions,  because  they  overlook  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual case,  and,  instead  of  actual  experience,  which  gives  courage  and 
eoaaolation  to  the  man  whom  they  blame,  have  no  recollection  of  the  case 
resembling  reality.  But  I  can  far  less  understand  how  it  is  that,  a  short 
time  ago,  thanks  and  tokens  of  confidence  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  yet 
he  is  now  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  mediocre  talents.  It  is  said  that  the 
Emperor  and  King  are  going  to-morrow  to  Heilsberg ;  probably  it  is  a  recon- 
noitring expedition I  feel  myself  excessively  fettered  in  writing  to 

yon ;  from  Konigsberg  I  shall  be  able  to  write  more  openly. 

XCIII. 

KoNiQSBXBO,  20M  May,  1807. 
Notwithstanding  the  distance  which  still  separates  us,  and  although  I 
can  not  by  any  means  consider  myself  as  on  my  way  back  to  you,  yet  the 
knowledge  that  I  am  writing  to  you  from  no  greater  distance  than  thirty- 
eight  miles,  and  that  my  further  movements  can  only  bring  me  nearer  to 
you,  make  my  heart  much  lighter  than  it  was  in  Bartenstein.  I  arrived 
here  this  morning,  and  am  staying  with  Philipps.  I  have  come  here  alone, 
charged  with  a  mission ;  if  possible  to  arrange  an  affair  of  great  import- 
anoe  with  Hutchinson,  who  will  probably  start  to-morrow,  by  way  of  Pillau, 
iat  Stralsund.  I  have,  however,  little  hope  of  sucoess,  for  he  has  not  aoted 
in  this  matter  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him. 
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I  WM  called  away  here  to  go  to  him,  and  now  I  can  harva  the  delight  of 
tolling  yon  that  I  have  completely  suooeeded  in  my  object,  and  have  over- 
come all  his  difficulties  and  objections,  by  cleamesa  and  decision,  so  that 
now  my  joamey,  our  separation,  my  illness,  will  not  have  been  altogether 
in  vain,  for  ho  has  distinctly  assured  me  that  he  would  not  have  placed  the 
same  confidence  in  any  other  member  of  the  Prussian  government— 4Mt  that 
auy  great  confidence  was  required  in  this  case,  but  his  views  are  very  ain- 
gular.  I  have  had  a  very  disagreeable  joamey  from  BartensteiH  here.  I 
was  obliged  to  travel  all  night ;  it  has  not,  however,  done  me  any  harm, 
and  a  good  meal  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  which  deserves  mention 
aftor  the  bad  food  we  had  for  so  long  in  Bartenstein.  This  bad  food,  and 
the  other  depressing  circumstances  which  surrounded  me  then,  have  had  an 
injurious  effect  upon  my  health.  I  was  obliged,  by  Hardenb«rg*8  desire,  to 
bring  with  me  a  major  in  the  army,  Count  Chasot,  who  is  going  to  Stral- 
sund,  and  who  was  not  at  all  an  impleasant  companion.  Nicolovius  has 
given  mc  a  letter  from  Lene  to  you,  which  has  been  five  months  on  the 
road ;  it  will  give  you  great  pleasure,  particularly  the  lines  from  our  little 
Tiny.  I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  17th  and  18th.  To-morrow 
Hardonberg  is  expected  here,  and  as  the  King  intends  going  to  Memd  in  a 
few  days,  and  Hardenberg  certainly  will  not  allow  him  to  go  ahme,  it  may 
be  considered  se  decided  that  we  shall  soon  return.  Greet  the  Kriidenera 
warmly  from  me.     I  have  but  too  much  to  say  to  him. 

XCIV. 

KOiciGSBKRO,  S5IA  Afay,  1807. 

A  bad  swelled  face  detains  me  from  the  Council,  and  affcurds  me  a  quiet 
evening  alone  in  my  own  room— the  first  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  {  and 
I  mean  to  spend  it  partly  in  writing  to  you,  partly  in  getting  rid  of  some  of 
my  work.  I  am  engaged  in  correspondence  both  with  General  Bennigsen 
and  Geheimrath  von  Popoff,  which  under  other  circurastances  wonld  be 
agreeable,  but  as  things  now  stand  is  simply  laborious.  Then  I  have  also 
to  make  out  a  plan  of  finance  for  General  Budberg.*  How  easy,  how  inter- 
esting, under  other  circumstances— -how  fruitless,  how  discouraging  in  times 
like  the  present  I 

Here  I  am  in  much  better  health.  In  Bartenstein  I  was  really  extremely 
unwell,  and  the  scarcity  of  necessaries  was  so  great,  that  at  last  I  could 
not  even  obtain  oatmeal  porridge.  With  the  best  wishes,  Altenstein  could 
do  very  little  for  me.  He  was  constantly  interrupted  during  the  day,  and 
had  to  sit  up  whole  nights,  to  work.    Schoen  was  quite  absorbed  in  business. 

The  money  matters  which  I  have  undertaken  for  M.  von  Popoff  bring  me 
into  connection  with  several  Russian  officers.  The  Russians  appear  to  have 
confidence  in  me,  and  if  I  alone  had  to  do  with  them,  I  believe  that  a  good 
deal  might  be  brought  to  pass.  But  this  can  not  be ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  would  oblige  me  to  remain  at  head-quarters,  and  on  the  other,  I  should 
not  be  after  all  in  my  proper  place.  For  I  may  freely  confess  to  myself, 
that  to  occupy  any  subordinate  position,  in  which  I  had  not  a  consciousness 
of  the  real  superiority  of  my  official  head,  such  as  I  had  toward  Stein, 
wonld  be  to  leave  the  only  post  in  which  I  can  labor  with  success.  The 
various  spheres  of  action  resemble  the  different  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  toit  differently  organized  classes  of  men.     Some  are  most  oomfort- 

*  The  Rnssiao  General. 
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able  in  low  conntries ;  othen  in  the  ordinwy  middle  fttmosphere ;  othem 
can  only  exist  in  the  pore  movntain  air.  I  belong  to  the  last  clau — ^to 
thoee  ^o  most  have  freedom  for  the  aool  and  intellect,  and  for  this  very 
reason  I  ought  not  to  have  entered  into  the  restraints  of  official  life.  I  am 
often  seized  with  regret  when  I  think  of  my  beantiful  researches  into  history 
— fny  happy  meditations  on  dark  periods— -my  power  of  bringing  them  viv* 
idly  before  my  mind^s  eye— my  life  in  antiquity.  Where  is  all  this  gone  ? 
Shall  I  ever  renew  it  ?     Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  restore  it  to  fresh  life  ? 

The  26tA.— I  was  interrupted  yesterday ;  I  was  about  to  write  out  for 
you  a  passage  of  Cicero,  iHiere  he  says,  "  My  life  fell  in  the  time  of  a  great 
war,  distinguished  on  one  side  by  enormous  crime,  on  the  other  by  great 
calamity.'' 

To^lay,  there  is  some  talk  of  advancing  the  troops,  in  order,  at  least, 
to  save  Graudenz,  as  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  one's  self  any  longer  about 
Bantsic  The  English  ships  are  returning  to  the  roads,  and  Kamenskoy'a 
artillery  is  embarked.  If  the  fortress  had  been  well  provided  with  am- 
munition, it  might  long  have  held  out  against  a  siege  conducted  in  so  irreg- 
ular a  manner.  Much  remains  incomprehensible  to  me.  Even  if  our  re- 
inforcements arrive,  disease  will  carry  many  off :  want  and  bad  food  exhaust 
the  strength  both  of  the  men  and  horses.  Our  calculations  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  Eussian  army  are  quite  delusive ;  of  this  I  am  unaaswer* 
ably  convinced.  Bennigsen  has  completely  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor,  yet  the  latter  does  not  interfere  with  him.  If  Bennigsen  is 
what  the  Emperor  and  his  confidential  servants  hold  him  to  be,  he  could 
not  be  too  quickly  removed.  In  the  whole  chaos  of  opinions  concerning 
him,  this  much  seems  to  me  to  be  clear,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  expose  his 
laurels  to  any  new  risk.  Whether  he  deserves  these  laurels,  or  oMres  them 
-—after  the  lion  courage  of  his  soldiers-— to  accident  and  good  fortune,  is  a 
question  on  which  no  light  can  be  thrown,  and  shows  only  too  clearly,  by 
the  nnoertainty  in  which  eye-witnesses  are  left,  how  little  history  is  able 
to  represent  with  strict  accuracy. 

You  may  reckon  with  undiminished  confidence  on  the  eowragt  of  the 
Russians,  but  I  can  not  be  blind  to  other  things.  However,  I  must  not 
speak  of  this  in  letters.  The  departure  for  Tilsit,  it  is  now  said,  will  not 
take  place  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Since  beginning  this,  a  considerable  amount  of  provisions  has  arrived^ 
of  whkh  I  may  take  the  chief  merit  to  myself. 

xcv. 

TO  STEIN. 

At  Bartenstein  I  was  so  ill  with  the  fever  which  I  have  men- 
tioned (which  want  and  distress,  combined  with  the  unhealthy  weather, 
had  rendered  epidemic,  so  that  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  were  attacked 
by  it  in  great  numbers),  that  I  was  obliged  to  let  all  the  frequently-occur^ 
ring  opportunities  of  forming  interesting  acquaintances  pass  unused ;  and 
in  Konigsberg  we  were  alone,  otherwise  I  should  have  taken  some  prepar- 
atory steps  even  before  the  arrival  of  your  Excellency's  aniftwer,  though 
it  would  hav«  been  indisoieet  and  presnmptnona  to  have  traated  of  that 
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in  jronr  name.  And  thus  I  hope  to  be  justified  before  your  lerere  judg- 
ment. M.  Yon  Hardenberg  sient  me  word,  and  ccmfirmed  the  announce- 
ment himself  when  we  met,  that  he  had  undertaken  the  premiership,  as 
far  as  internal  affairs  are  concerned,  only  until  the  King  should  send  your 
Excellency  such  an  invitation  to  resume  the  mimstry  of  the  interior  as 
would  give  you  full  satisfaction,  and  yon  should-  make  the  sacrifice  to  the 
country  of  returning  in  spite  of  all  that  has  occurred.  I  beUeve  that  he 
said  the  same  thing  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  the  latter  then  firmly  hoped 
for  your  speedy  return  as  a  benefit  to  Prussia,  in  which  country  he  then 
took  so  much  interest,  and  would  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  bring  it  to  pass.  At  that  period,  however,  M.  Yon  H.,  who 
I  think  wished  to  excite  a  desire  in  the  King's  mind  to  have  your  Excel- 
lency once  more  in  his  service  before  making  any  proposition  to  him,  seems 
not  to  have  made  sufficient  prog^ss  in  this  design.  To  me  this  prospect 
was  my  only  consolation,  but  on  this  point  I  could  speak  better  than  write. 
The  King  has  now  transmitted  a  request,  and,  without  doubt,  a  very 
sincere  one,  to  your  Excellency,  to  return  to  him  and  to  the  country  in 
this  pressing  emergency,  in  which  none  but  an  extraordinary  man  can 
bring  help,  and  M.  Yon  Hardenberg  has  united  his  earnest  entreaties  to 
those  of  our  sovereign.  We  await  with  eager  anxiety  the  announcement 
of  your  decision ;  to  yourself,  to  the  country,  a  most  momentous  one. 
Some  believe  and  hope  that  your  Excellency  will  accept  office,  and  appeal 
to  your  conscience  as  being  the  only  man  to  whom  we  can  look.  Odiers 
doubt ;  and  I,  for  ray  own  part,  can  fiilly  enter  into  the  doubts  which  will 
hold  you  back.  You  will  not  shrink  from  the  task  of  rescuing  from  an- 
nihilation a  country  so  utterly  ruined,  and  restoring  its  internal  energies, 
mournful  as  is  the  aspect  it  presents,  gigantic  the  enterprise,  and  dark  as 
is  the  future  and  our  outward  fortune.  But  you  will  shrink  from  it,  when 
you  think  of  the  lasting  hindrance  to  all  comprehensive  undertakings  aris- 
ing from  the  mediocrity  and  baseness,  that  can  scarcely  even  now  be  dis- 
lodged from  their  present  possession  of  power — and  the  Vanity  of  the  idea 
that  a  better  day  mu$t  follow  the  night  of  incapacity  and  little-mindedness, 
which  will  fill  you  with  a  sentiment  of  disgust  beforehand.  The  Titans 
piled  mountains  upon  mountains,  and  rejoiced  in  their  might,  but  the  stone 
of  Sisyphus  was  a  hellish  torment.  Having  a  presentiment  that  your  Ex- 
cellency would  believe  your  efforts  unavailing,  and  hence  refuse  to  take 
office,  I  yielded  to  my  desire  to  retire  from  public  life  altogether,  intending 
to  return  in  the  first  instance  to  my  native  country,  collect  ray  property 
together,  though  that  is  as  yet  but  very  small,  and  live  somewhere  quiet- 
ly sh  a  private  man  ;  unless  your  Excellency  should  one  day  summon  me 
to  engage  in  public  business,  or,  contrary  to  my  hopes,  I  should  find  it 
necessary  as  a  means  of  support.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  to 
my  request.  I  fear  that  it  will  bo  delayed  under  the  vague  idea  that  I 
may  be  made  useful  in  some  way.  At  all  events,  I  hope  to  receive  a 
furlough,  and  before  long  it  will  be  decided  whether  your  Excellency  accept 
office  or  not.  In  the  latter  case,  I  shall  insist  on  my  dismissal,  being 
quite  decided  neither  to  take  part  in  an  ill-organized,  many-headed  ad- 
ministration, like  the  present  Provisional  Commission,  nor  yet  to  act  under 
the  worse  than  mediocre  men  of  the  late  administration,  whom  I  learnt 
to  know  thoroughly  at  Herael  last  winter.  I  have  further  declined  a  seat 
In  the  Provisional  Commission,  because  it  is  impossible  to  transact  bnsi- 
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neM  under  auch  a  fonn,  and  also  because  it  is  impossible  to  remain  long 
a  member  of  it  without  falling  out  with  friends,  when  their  principles  are 
too  monstrous^  and  the  consequences  they  involve  still  more  dreadful ; 
and  without  exposing  numberless  weak  points  to  the  enemy ;  for  great 
innovations  are  in  contemplation,  with  regard  to  some  of  which  1  do  not 
feel  myself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  particular  case,  while  on 
others  I  am  entirely  unable  to  form  a  judgment.^  Besides,  I  am  a  pure 
Mahometan— a  strict  Unitarian  in  administrative  affairs,  and  abhor  all 
Commissions  and  the  like  with  my  whole  heart.  Hence  your  Excellency 
will  not' blame  me  for  refusing  to  connect  myself  with  them,  though  many 
single  oversights  might  be  prevented  by  a  contrary  course ;  and  will  also 
pardon  me  if  I  should  be  absent  on  your  arrival.     It  will  be  easy  to  decide 

what  steps  to  take  in  that  case 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  added  some  facts  which  would  be  interest- 
ing to  your  Excellency,  respecting  the  Eussian  and  Slavonic  languages ; 
the  affinity  which  I  have  discovered  between  them  and  the  Persian,  and 
how  they  are  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  i)eople  believe  them  or  make 
them ;  also  about  the  Grusinian  and  Russian  literature,  which  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  through  a  Russian  work-— about  the  noble  Russian 
people— about  the  extremely  interesting  commerce  of  Riga ;  but  it  would 
have  enlarged  my  letter  to  too  great  an  extent.  I  shall  take  leave  to  do 
BO  at  a  future  opportunity 

XCVI. 

TO   MADAME  HENSLER. 

RiGi,  letk  Auguft,  1807. 
Per  many  years  past  (our  connection  will  soon  include  the  half  of  my 
life),  my  thoughts,  ss  well  as  those  of  my  Milly,  with  all  our  warmest 

feelings,  have  been  with  you  on  this  day How  has  eyety  thing 

changed  since  those  former  times  when  I  have  celebrated  this  day !  Where 
is  now  the  tranquillity  with  which  we  then  oontemplated  the  external 
world  ten  years  ago,  as  if  it  could  never  drag  us  into  its  whirlpool  ? 
Even  a  year  ago  it  was  only  at  times  tiiat  gloomy  anticipations  for  imr 
own  fate  rose  before  my  eyes ;  my  Milly  scarcely  felt  them ;  and  about 
you  we  had  no  anxieties.  Now  we  are  resigned  to  our  own  foture,  and  I 
often  repeat  to  myself  the  golden  proverb,  *'  He  who  can  not  what  he  will, 
let  him  will  what  he  can.''  We  shall  get  on  thus,  and  with  the  certahity 
of  never  wanting  bread,  nor,  wherever  I  may  be  placed,  the  affection  and 
respect  of  the  nobler  among  my  fellow-creatures,  I  live  with  less  anxiety 
for  myself  than  you  probably  imagine.  But  all  our  apprehensions  are 
excited  for  our  country  and  for  you.  Manifold  reports  have  awakened  our 
fears  that  that  may  soon  take  place,  which,  according  to  the  present 
march  of  events,  must  take  place  sooner  or  later—- and  what  fears  ?  W# 
can  not  describe  our  grief  and  anxiety,  for  our  expressions  might  be  watched 
in  several  quarters ;  we  have  often  expressed  them  to  you  before,  and  now 
we  have  nothing  but  helpless  wishes.  Oh  that  the  storm  might  disperse, 
that  we  might  meet  once  more  on  the  undeeecrated,  uninjured  soil  of  our 
fatherland  I  How  it  has  happened  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  up 
our  fixed  intention  of  going  by  sea  to  Copenhagen  this  month,  and  revisit* 

*  See  page  IS5. 
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ing  yoa  wXi  before  the  winter,  is  »  long  itorjr,  which  Hilly  hme  written  to 
you  in  thftt  letter.  Had  we  remained  in  Meme),  erery  thing  would  hftre 
been  more  quickly  arranged,  and  we  should  have  crossed  before  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of  our  return.  For  there,  too,  my  dismissal 
would  have  been  very  unwillingly  accorded,  as  there  is  a  general  wish  te 
retain  me  in  the  servioe,  though  probably  without  any  definite  idea  as  te 
how  I  can  be  emj^oyed ;  and  this  incomprehensible  and  universal  confi- 
dence in  me  goes  to  my  heart.  (Do  not  think  it  vanity  in  roe  te  speak 
of  this,  and  do  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  ask  you  not  to  look  on  it  as  a  dream 

of  my  own  fbncy) If  I  had  received  a  forlongh,  we  might  hkve  seen 

each  other  again,  and  refreshed  our  wearied  spirits ;  now  it  would  be  too 
late;  the  matter  has  been  put  off  so  long,  that  I  oould  not  make  use  of 
leave  of  absence  if  it  were  granted. 

Tour  letter  of  the  20th  of  June,  is  the  last  we  have  Teoeived,  and  this 
absence  of  letters  is  now  doubly  painfiil.  I  have  been  foolish  not  to  keep 
a  diary  from  the  commencement  of  our  flight,  in  which  you  i^l  might  have 
had  a  living  picture  of  us,  in  the  many  changing  scenes  of  our  various  for- 
tunes and  positions.  U  these  pictures  had  been  no  more  than  peeps  into 
the  showman's  bosc,  yet  still  they  would  have  had  some  value.  Often  I 
can  not  write  at  all,  and  now  when  I  wish  to  do  so,  and  am  therefore  bet- 
ter able  to  write  than  usual,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  doubt  whether  all  this 
may  not  be  written  in  vain !  And  that  thought  makes  my  eyes  oveilkow. 
I  have  long  had  it  on  my  mind  to  enter  into  an  explanation  with  you  on 
one  point ;  not  that  your  expressions  have  hurt  mo,  but  because  we  ought 
to  understand  each  other,  and  because  one  wishes  one's  best  friends  to  judge 
one  correctly  in  every  thing.  I  allude  to  your  disapproval  of  my  under- 
taking to  learn  the  Russian  and  Slavonic  languages,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending my  studies  te  the  other  written  branches  of  this  ancient  mothcr- 
t<mgue,  which  is  spoken  by  fifty  millions.  It  would  have  pleased  me  better 
if  Milly  had  not  mentioned  these  studies  to  you  at  all,  because  I  foresaw 
that  your  one-sided  ideas  on  tlus  point  would  rather  lead  you  to  blame 
than  to  praise.  I  will  not  exactly  say  that  you  are  entirely  wrong,  but  I 
can  not  help  thinking  that  you  do  not  look  at  the  matter  from  the  right 
point  of  view.  If  I  had  employed  a  period  of  genial  quiet— of  inward  life 
and  activity,  accompanied  by  tiie  outward  appliances  necessary  for  bring- 
ing forth  finished  productions,  in  learning  a  new  language,  such  a  use  of 
my  time  would  most  certainly  have  deserved  blame.  But  at  Momel,  where 
it  was  impossible  to  free  myself  firom  the  present  time,  and  the  present  was 
full  of  oppressive  cares  where  I  had  absolutely  no  books,  the  case  was 
different ;  and  I  therefore  unhesitatingly  include  my  new  philological  ac- 
quisitions among  the  things  which  give  mo  the  hope  that  I  have  made  as 
good  a  use  of  last  winter  as  was  in  my  power.  Or,  if  Nature  had  destined 
me  for  a  poet,  the  case  again  would  have  been  different;  such  toilsome 
labor  is  beneath  the  poet.  But  to  the  historian— -or  if  that  also  is  too  high 
a  title  for  me  to  the  historical  inquirer,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  all 
nations,  were  it  possible,  in  their  own  tongues.  Language  have  one  in- 
scrutable origin,  like  all  national  peculiarities,  and  he  has  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  a  people,  who  has  not  become  acquainted  with  it  through  ito 
own  language.  Any  one  who  is  conversant  ^th  the  Oriental  languages, 
must  feel  vexed  to  read  what  has  been  said  and  dreamed  by  those  who 
have  attacked  the  Persians  and  Arabs  without  understanding  their  Ian- 
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gnagM.  What  sort  of  judgment  of  the  French  would  be  fonned  bj  a  man 
who  had  read,  say,  nothing  but  "  Telemachutt"  in  a  translation  ?  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  one  can  not  leam  all  languages ;  however,  that  is  so  im- 
possible that  you  will  not  suppose  I  hare  formed  such  a  mad  project.  I 
have  now  probably  reached  the  limit  of  my  acquirements.  1  think  I  have 
derived  this  advantage  at  least  from  my  studies  of  last  winter,  that  I  be- 
lieve I  have  formed  a  far  more  distinct  conception  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Russians  than  other  foreigners,  with  the  exception  of  Schlozer.  My 
acquaintance  with  the  Slavonic  language  has  led  me  to  a  very  important 
discovery  in  the  history  of  races,  and  their  original  derivation,  which  would 
not  be  BO  new  as  it  is,  if  more  had  occupied  themselves  with  these 
tongues.  I  also  read  the  Slavonian  Bible,  and  that  led  me  to  a  new  theolog- 
ical hypothesis,  so  I  have  not  merely  added  words  to  words,  and  piled  my 
memory  with  dead  matter.  That  to  write  is  better  than  to  leam^  is  in- 
deed true  for  it  is  better  to  create  than  to  be  learned ;  bnt  for  the  former 
1  must  wait  for  a  time  when  the  external  world  does  not  hold  me  fast  in 
its  iron  clutches,  otherwise  I  should  only  produce  something  mediocre,  and 
the  literary  enterprises  which  would  admit  of  execution  now,  would  give 
as  little  satisfaction  to  ray  friends  as  my  studies  in  phUology.  Will  that 
time  ever  come  ?  Till  then,  love,  remember  the  saying  of  Nathan,  "  we 
must  not  require  that  every  tree  should  have  one  bark,''  nor  should  we 
blame  a  lopped  tree,  if  its  branches  no  longer  form  the  beautiful  crown  of 
its  youth.  Farewell  I  This  deeply  significant  word  I  say  to  you  with 
great  einoti<m. 

Stein  had  received  the  letters  requesting  him  to  resnme  office 
while  seriously  ill  with  a  tertian  fever.  He  instantly  dictated  a 
letter  to  the  king  accepting  office  without  making  conditions  of 
any  kind,  recommending,  however,  Count  Reden  and  Niebuhr 
— ^the  latter  on  account  of  his  **  knowledge  of  finance  and  the 
French  language*' — as  suitable  persons  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  contributions  with  the  French  authorities.  He  arrived  in 
Memel  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  immediately  took  the  su- 
preme direction  of  civil  uffiiirs,  with  a  voice  in  the  deliberation 
on  military  affairs. 

The  Provisional  Commission  with  which  Niebuhr  was  connect- 
ed, had  begun  even  before  Stein's  arrival,  to  sketch  the  outlines 
of  thofle  great  measures  of  civil  reform,  the  execution  of  which 
has  rendered  his  short  administration  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
internal  history  of  Prussia,  and  it  continued  to  work  with  him  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  vital  energies  of  the  country.  Before 
the  end  of  October,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  king  freeing  land- 
ed property  from  various  restrictions  on  possession,  sale,  ice.,  and 
another  abolishing  serfdom  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions ; 
and  within  the  following  month,  plans  were  drawn  up  for  the 
ontire  remodeling  of  the  administration,  and  the  arrangement  of 
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the  financial  system.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  that  in 
which  Niebuhr  was  principally  employed,  and  he  also  took  a 
share  in  the  dehberation  on  the  other  subjects. 

The  most  urgent  problem  of  the  government  was  to  find  the 
means  of  papng  the  contributions  to  the  French,  which  was  the 
condition  of  their  evacuating  the  coimtry ;  for  till  the  incubus  of 
their  presence  was  removed  from  the  unhappy  land,  it  was  im- 
possible to  resuscitate  its  exhausted  energies.  One  portion  of 
Stein's  plans  for  raising  money  was  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
from  the  Dutch  capitalists,  then  the  richest  in  Europe.  This 
business  was  intrusted  to  Niebuhr,  and  he  willingly  undertook 
the  conunission,  though  he  neither  concealed  from  himself  nor 
firom  Stein  the  difficulties  attending  its  execution,  in  the  present 
position  of  Prussia. 

Accordingly  on  the  21st  of  November,  1807,  he  left  Memel  for 
Berlin.  The  journey,  performed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through 
a  country  devastated  by  war,  and  with  a  sick  wife,  was  a  toil- 
some and  hazardous  enterprise.  On  arriving  at  Berlin,  in  the 
middle  of  December,  he  was  met  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  sufiering  firom  dropsy.  His 
grief  for  her  loss  was  heightened  by  the  disappointment  of  the 
hopes  he  had  cherished  of  a  speedy  meeting  after  their  long  separ- 
ation, since  his  business  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  in  the 
first  instance  to  Hamburgh.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife 
behind  him  ill  in  Berlin,  and  proceed  alone  to  Hamburgh,  where 
she  afterward  joined  him.  From  thence  they  made  excursions  to 
Meldorf  and  Niitschau,  to  visit  their  relations  and  Moltke.  In 
the  middle  of  February  they  continued  their  journey  to  Amster- 
dam, where  they  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1808. 

At  first  there  seemed  some  chance  of  Niebuhr's  succeeding  in 
his  mission,  although  it  at  once  appeared  that  the  Dutch  capital- 
ists would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  raising  the  money,  and 
the  Dutch  government,  who  also  wanted  to  borrow,  were  natur- 
ally opposed  to  the  transaction.  But  all  hopes  of  the  kind  were 
crushed  by  Napoleon's  attack  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  for,  only 
a  short  time  before,  he  had  induced  the  principal  Dutch  banking 
house  of  Hope  ic  Co.,  to  lend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
Spain,  by  assuring  them  that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  toiK'ard 
that  country.  They  now  naturally  shrank  from  making  any  ad- 
vances to  a  state  like  Prussia,  which  seemed  destined  to  share 
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the  fate  of  Spain  bo  Boon  as  Napoleon  should  have  time  to  proceed 
to  its  annihilation.     It  was,  however,  of  such  urgent  importance 
that  the  Prussians  should  at  least  convince  Napoleon  of  their 
honest  intention  to  pay  the   contributions,  that  Niebuhr  was 
directed  to  continue  every  efibrt  to  induce  the  Dutch  bankers  to 
listen  to  the  proposition  on  any  terms  whatever.     He  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  remain  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  Jime,  1608,  was 
formally  accredited  as  Prussian  minister  at  the  Court  of  Holland. 
But  as  months  passed  away,  and  the  course  of  public  events  seem- 
ed to  remove  the  object  of  his  mission  continually  farther  from 
attainment,  Niebuhr  requested  his  recall.     He  received  it  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1809,  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  return, 
when  an  unexpected  ofier  to  undertake  the  loan  was  made  by  M. 
Yalckenaer.     An  agreement  was  drawn  up  between  them  in 
March,  corresponding  in  all  essential  points  to  Niebuhr*s  original 
proposals.     The  readiness  of  Yalckenaer  to  enter  into  a  transac- 
tion which  all  the  other  bankers  had  thought  too  imsafe,  was 
partly  the  result  of  his  personal  confidence  in  Niebuhr,  and  partly, 
in  Niebuhr's  opinion,  of  his  own  over-sanguine  disposition.     He 
was,  however,  indirectly  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  assurance  of 
the  French  embassador,  that  the  securities  on  which  the  loan  was 
to  be  raised  '*  should  be  respected  in  any  case."     Af^r  all,  the 
negotiation  fell  through  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  on  the  score  of  his  own  pressing  necessities,  to 
grant  his  permission,  without  which  no  foreign  loan  could  be  efiected. 
Meanwhile,  Stein's  projects  for  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  Ger- 
many had  been  discovered  by  Napoleon,  and  had  led  to  his  pro- 
scription in  the  month  of  January^  1809.     He  had  been  succeeded 
in  the  ministry  by  Counts  Altenstein  and  Dohna.     Both  of  these 
were  personal  friends  of  Niebuhr ;  to  the  former  especially  he  was 
warmly  attached,  but  he  recognized  their  incapacity  to  enter  into 
and  carry  out  the  great  projects  of  reform  which  Stein  had  sketched, 
and  as  he  could,  at  all  events,  form  no  plans  for  his  future  life 
until  the  general  arrangements  of  the  difierent  branches  of  the 
administration  were  completed  and  the  appointments  settled,  he 
resolved  to  travel,  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  to  Holstein,  and  wait 
there  till  afiairs  should  assume  a  definite  shape.     He  left  Amster- 
dam with  his  wile  on  the  9th  of  April,  transacted  some  necessary 
public  business  at  Hamburgh,  and  firom  thence  went  to  stay  with 
his  relations  in  Dithmarsh. 
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During  his  lesidenoe  in  Holland,  he  had  studied  with  great  at-, 
tention  the  condition  of  the  country,  its  institutions  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  especially  the  nature  and  gradual  formation  of  its  soil  by 
deposits  from  the  sea  and  rivers.  Few  or  none  of  his  observations 
on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  following  letters ;  they  are 
chiefly  contained  in  a  series  of  a  less  personal  character  which  used 
to  go  the  round  of  hii^  friends  in  Holstein,  and  which  have  been 
published  since  his  death  in  his  "  Kleine  Nachgelassene  Schnflen.*' 

M.  Yon  Altenstein  made  proposals  to  him  from  Konigsberg, 
where  the  Prussian  government  was  still  stationed,  but  the  per- 
manence of  the  cabinet  seemed  to  him  so  uncertain,  that  he  de- 
termined to  await  in  Holstein  the  further  progress  of  events.  In 
this  undecided  state  of  afiairs  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
passed  away.  Much  as  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friends,  Nie- 
buhr  longed  at  last  to  find  a  settled  dwelling-place  and  fixed  em- 
ployment. At  length  he  was  expressly  summoned  (as  the  return 
of  the  court  and  government  to  Berlin  was  still  delayed)  to  repair 
to  Konigsberg  and  secure  his  appointment. 

Here  he  found  every  thing,  not  only  as  regarded  his  own  posi- 
tion, but  likewise  all  that  related  to  the  management  of  public 
business,  in  as  much  confusion  as  he  had  expected.  The  disastrous 
war,  and  the  insecure  position  in  which  the  State  was  still  placed, 
had  thrown  affairs  into  the  greatest  disorder,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  energetic  hand  capable  of  seizing  the  whole  with  its  power- 
ful grasp,  and  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

Altenstein,  a  learned  and  philosophical  man,  but  destitute  of 
statesman-like  genius  or  energy,  had,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  administration,  carried  on  the  government  in  a  spirit 
totally  opposite  to  that  of  Stein.  The  project  of  the  latter  for  the 
reform  of  the  administration,  which  had  already  received  the  royal 
assent,  was  laid  aside ;  the  promise  of  representative  institutions 
was  recalled ;  no  steps  were  taken  to  give  an  opportunity  £gt  the 
expression  of  public  opinion ;  and  he  drew  back  from  co-operation 
with  Schoen,  whom  Stein  had  reconunended  as  his  own  successor, 
and  who  was  a  decided  advocate  of  popular  institutions.  During 
the  imhappy  campaign  of  Wagram,  in  which  Austria,  for  the  last 
time,  attempted  to  stem  Napoleon's  encroachments,  he  could  not 
resolve  to  take  any  decided  part  for  the  assistance  of  Austria,  but 
let  the  time  slip  away  without  forming  any  definite  plans  for  the 
future,  or  adhering  to  any  fixed  system  of  policy. 
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This  state  of  things  filled  Niebuhr  with  deep  solicitude.  His 
health  gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  dejection  such  as  he 
had  not  even  experienced  during  the  miserable  years  of  1606  and 
1807,  when,  even  in  the  depths  of  calamity,  there  had  been  some 
noble  minds  at  the  helm,  struggling  to  save  the  State  from  abso- 
lute shipwreck.  It  was  some  relief  to  him  when  his  appointment, 
as  head  of  the  department  for  the  management  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  monetary  institutions,  obliged  him  once  more  to  turn 
all  his  thoughts  to  active  employment,  by  which  he  might  hope, 
at  least  in  a  subordinate  sphere,  to  efiect  some  benefit  to  the  State. 
The  appointment  was  made  in  November,  and  in  December  he 
returned  from  Konigsberg  to  Berlin. 

The  contract  which  Niebuhr  had  concluded  with  Yalckenaer, 
had  been  ratified  by  the  King  of  Prusria,  with  the  most  express 
assurances  of  his  complete  satisfaction;  and,  with  great  efibrt, 
Niebuhr  succeeded  in  keeping  the  parties  concerned  steady  to  their 
ofier  till,  in  the  beginning  of  1810,  the  King  of  Holland  yielded 
the  required  permission,  which  was  in  fact  extorted  by  Napoleon 
from  hun,  on  his  visit  to  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  On 
the  1st  of  March,  1810,  the  loan  was  opened.  The  condition  of 
Holland,  which  was  utterly  ruined  by  its  annexation  to  France, 
in  July,  rendered  it  of  c(»nparativcly  little  assistance  as  a  financial 
operation,  though  even  its  partial  success  was  greater  than  Nie- 
buhr had  anticipated  in  the  then  condition  of  Prussia,  and  con- 
sidering that  it  was  the  only  loan  that  had  been  efiected  on  the 
continent  since  1808.  It  was,  however,  of  incalculable  political 
value  to  Prussia,  for  it  was  the  fear  of  depriving  himself  of  the 
actual  revenue  which  Napoleon  expected  from  this  source,  that 
withheld  him  from  attacking  the  existence  of  Prussia,  when  the 
prostration  of  Austria  and  Spain,  combined  with  the  alliance  of 
Russia,  left  him  free  to  do  so ;  and  he  thus  lost  the  opportunity, 
which  the  subsequent  breach  with  Russia,  and  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  Wellington,  prevented  his  ever  regaining. 

Early  in  1810,  Napoleon  had  pressed  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  contributions,  now  greatly  in  arrears.  There  seemed, 
at  that  time,  to  be  so  little  chance  of  the  opening  of  the  Dutch 
loan,  and  it  was  certain,  even  at  the  best,  to  produce  such  a  tri- 
fling amount  in  comparison  with  what  was  required,  that  other 
means  of  raising  money  wore  imperative.  The  King  interrogated 
Altenstein  as  to  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  liquidating  thorn, 

H 
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and  found  that  his  Minister  of  Finance  had  no  plan  to  propose 
but  the  cession  of  Silesia.  He  next  consulted  Prince  Wittgenstein 
on  the  state  of  affiiirs,  and  the  latter  drew  up  a  scheme  which 
was  submitted  to  Altenstein,  who,  perceiving  it  to  be  thoroughly 
impracticable,  refused  to  take  it  into  consideration.  Madame 
Hensler  evidently  refers  to  this  plan,  although  she  does  not  state 
that  it  was  concocted  by  Wittgenstein,  when  she  says,  at  this  date, 
that "  a  financial  project  was  now  submitted  to  the  King,  by  which 
its  promoters  fancied  that  they  could  annihilate  the  whole  contri- 
bution and  the  national  debt.  The  plan  was  laid  before  the 
members  of  the  government  for  their  consideration.  Many  of  its 
most  important  provisions  appeared  to  several,  and  particularly  to 
Niebuhr,  either  impracticable  or  mischievous.  Among  these  were 
the  introduction  of  paper  money,  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax, 
the  abolition  of  many  privileges  by  which  the  poorer  classes  would 
have  been  particularly  aflected,  the  seizure  of  all  the  hand-mills 
in  East  Prussia,*  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  consumption  extend- 
ing even  to  the  products  consimied  in  the  households  of  the  peas- 
antry, and  a  tax  on  the  license  to  trade."  Niebuhr  was,  at  all 
times,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Prince  Wittgenstein,  whom  he  thorough- 
ly distrusted.  When  the  plan  met  with  opposition,  the  King, 
under  the  advice  of  Wittgenstein,  applied  to  Hardenberg  Ibr  his 
opinion  of  it.  The  report  which  Hardenberg  sent  in,  determined 
the  King  to  ofier  him  at  once  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  with  the 
title  of  Chancellor  of  State,  but  the  present  ministers  were  to  be 
retained  in  their  several  departments  subordinate  to  him.  Hard- 
enberg refused  the  premiership  on  these  terms,  but  at  length 
effected  the  dismissal  of  the  Altenstein  ministry  in  June,  1810. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  exercised  great  influence  over 
the  King,  who  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  former  administra- 
tion. 

Hardenberg's  accession  to  power  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
nation  at  large,  but  Niebuhr  did  not  share  in  the  general  impres- 
sion in  his  favor ;  indeed,  many  years  afler,  in  Rome,  he  told  a 
friend  that  he  had  indeed  come  to  Berlin  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
Hardenberg,  notwithstanding  the  laxity  of  his  morals  in  privato 

*  Bach  miner  had  a  monopoly  within  his  own  diitrict,  and  corn  was  not  al- 
lowed to  he  carried  oot  of  the  district  to  he  ground,  bat  many  of  the  peasants 
had  little  handmilU  in  which  they  groand  what  they  wanted  for  their  own  uae. 
The  millers  oaid  an  excise  tax  opon  all  they  ground,  conseqaently  the  posaas- 
sion  of  these  hand-mills  by  the  peasants  injured  the  rerenae. 
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life,  but  that  he  had  neyer  fi>und  himself  "  bo  disappointed  in  any 
man,  except  in  the  historian,  Johannes  Muller."  It  was,  there- 
fine,  unfi^rtonate  that,  aa  the  finance  question  was  the  great  prob- 
lem to  be  solved,  Niebuhr  was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  Chan- 
cellor applied  fi)r  his  co-operation.  When  Uardenberg  communicated 
the  programme  of  his  financial  plans  to  Niebuhr,  the  latter  ex- 
pressed his  unqualified  dissent  from  them,  and  was  so  strongly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  perilous  nature,  that  he  held  it  his 
duty  to  leave  the  King  himself  in  no  doubt  aa  to  his  views.  He 
sent  a  memorial  to  him,  in  which  he  openly  represented  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  requested  that  his  Majesty  would  release  him 
from  his  post,  as  he  could  not  concur  in  the  principles  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  that  he  would  grant  him  instead  a  professorship 
in  the  university  which  was  to  be  opened  at  Berlin  in  the  autumn. 
The  King  forwarded  the  memorial  to  Hardenberg,  who  was  nat- 
urally much  annoyed  at  it,  and  sent  for  Schoen.  But  the  latter 
was  also  opposed  to  his  plans,  and,  afler  some  further  consultation, 
all  parties  transmitted  their  views  to  Stein.  Hardenberg  wrote  to 
Niebuhr,  upbraiding  him,  though  in  courteous  terms,  with  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  administration,  and  requesting  him  to  withdraw 
his  resignation,  as  he  hoped  that  all  difficulties  would  soon  be 
surmounted,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  Niebuhr's  counsel  and 
assistance.*  But  while  ready  to  heap  personal  distinction  upon 
him,  he  withheld  that  frank  explanation  of  the  line  of  policy  he 
intended  to  pursue,  which  alone  could  have  removed  Niebuhr*s 
scruples,  and  after  negotiations,  which  lasted  several  days,  he  at 
length  gave  way,  and  ofiered  to  request  the  King  to  appoint  Nie- 
buhr historiographer  in  the  place  of  Johannes  Yon  Miiller.  This 
post  he  soon  received,  but  with  the  condition  that  he  should  assist 
Count  Hardenberg  aiid  the  Minister  of  Finance  with  his  opinions 
and  advice  when  required.  Stein  judged  much  more  favorably 
of  Hardenberg  at  this  time.  It  was  not  till  afler  a  lengthened 
intercourse  with  him,  and  the  events  of  1815,  1816,  and  1817, 
that  he  gradually  came  to  a  conviction  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  Niebuhr  in  his  letters.  He  did  not  approve  of  Niebuhr's  con- 
duct in  refusing  to  act  with  Hardenberg,  t  but  his  friendship  still 

*  Acoordinff  to  (Stein'f  Leben,  ii.  508,  Hardenberg  offisred  Niebiibr  the  po«t 
of  Minister  of  Finence. 

t  He  writes  tbns  to  WiDielm  von  Hamboldt:  **Niebahr  deoUree  his  dis- 
eenrient  opinion.  If.  von  Hurdenbor^  invitef  him  to  diecois  the  mntter  with 
him,  end  to  lend  In  eaotber  plan  t  to  tUs  be  ToncheafiM  no  reply,  bot  iutead, 
hande  in  a  lengthy  chain  of  argument  againit  Hardenberg'i  puin  to  Ae  King, 
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rocnained  unchanged  toward  him ;  and  at  a  later  period,  upon  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  expressed  his  approba- 
tion of  the  course  he  had  taken.  Niebuhr  would  willingly  have 
accepted  office,  could  he  have  done  so  and  remained  true  to  his 
principles ;  but  while  Hardenberg  offered  him  a  high  position,  he 
knew  that  he  was  rather  desired  as  a  skillful  tool  than  as  an  in- 
dependent coadjutor.  Ho  remained  for  some  time  in  communica- 
tion with  Hardenberg,  who  oflen  sent  him  projects  in  which  he 
desired  his  opinion,  or  sketches  of  measures,  the  details  of  which 
he  required  him  to  work  out.  Their  connection,  however,  ceased 
almost  entirely  at  a  later  period. 

The  following  letters  will  illustrate  Niebuhr*s  history  fium  the 
autumn  of  1807,  to  the  siunmer  of  1810. 

XCVII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEE. 

Lakdsberg  on  thk  Wartha,  I3lh  DeeembcTt  1807. 
It  will  be  three  weeks  to-raorrow  since  we  left  Memel,  and  to-day  we  are 
•till  eig^hteen  German  miles  from  Berlin.  A  more  mournful  and  distresaing 
journey  we  could  not  have  anticipated,  even  with  the  worst  appreheniions, 
which  the  circumstances  and  the  season  of  the  year  excited.  Prom  Memel 
to  Berlin  it  is  108  miles  by  the  nearest  route,  which  is  the  one  we  have 
chosen ;  the  other,  by  way  of  Dantzic,  is  still  longer.  However,  it  was 
our  intention  to  have  taken  this  latter  road,  because  it  lies  through  a 
pleasanter  country,  and  one  which  has  suffered  less  from  devastation  daring 
the  war ;  also  because  Dantzic  is  the  residence  of  the  family  of  our  deceased 
friend,  Mrs.  Solly,  and  wo  had  intended  to  make  arrangements  with  them 
for  her  husband  and  children,  as  his  spirits  were  not  yet  equal  to  it.  Bat 
in  Konigsberg,  the  impossibility  of  crossing  the  Werder  was  represented  to 
us  in  strong,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  terms  ;  for  certainly  the  strip  of  land 
between  Elbing  and  Dh-schau,  which  is  all  alluvial  deposit  from  the  river, 
is  as  bad  as  a  marsh  road  can  be  in  winter.  It  was  impossible  to  travel 
along  the  Frischc  Nchrung  either,  because  the  few  houses  on  these  downs, 
where  travelers  have  usually  been  able  to  find  shelter  for  themselves  and 
their  horses  (for  there  are  no  post-horses  to  be  got  on  this  road),  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  war;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  the  regular  route 
through  Braunsberg,  of  which  we  have  much  repented,  since  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  with  post-horses  and  a  moderately  heavy  carriage,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  along  even  on  the  roads  most  universally  decried.  We  left 
Memel  on  the  23d  of  November ;  our  departure  had  been  fixed  for  the  day 
before,  but  a  storm  rendered  it  impossible  to  cross  the  ferry  to  the  Nehruog. 

without  bringing  forward  any  other  project — and  now  he  wants  to  appear  as  a 
martyr  to  the  tratb. 

**  An  this  is  nothing  bat  a  refioed  egotism,  and  an  instance  of  the  mania  so 
increasing^  in  vogue  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe  for  pooring  a  sauce  of  higfa- 
■oonding,  fine-lady  phrases  over  perfectly  oommonplaoe  actions."~-SteiD*a  Leb- 
en,  ii.  507 
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Thifl  was  rather  opportune  for  me,  as  I  had  had  a  return  in  the  night  of 
■ome  of  the  pains  to  which  my  last  illness  left  me  liable,  which  illness  had 
been  a  sort  of  continuation  of  my  more  serious  indisposition  at  Bartenstein. 
We  had  a  comfortable  journey  along  the  Nehrung,  with  fine  weather.    We 
found  every  thing  looking,  on  the  whole,  rather  better  than  on  my  former 
journeys  (this  is  the  third  time  I  have  traveled  this  way)  through  this  fright- 
ful desert,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Europe.     We  got  to  Konigsberg  in 
three  days.     The  last  stage  ia  a  heath  track  through  the  fertile,  and  lately 
very  prosperous  district  of  Samland,  where  now  the  most  mournful  tokens 
of  the  ravages  of  war— ruined  and  deserted  villages — frequently  meet  the 
eye.     On  Wednesday  evening,  we  arrived  at  Konigsberg,  where  we  stayed 
with  our  dear  friends,  Nicolovius  and  his  wife,  who  are  two  of  the  most 
pure  and  noble-minded  human  beings  whom  we  have  ever  known  any  where. 
We  rested  there  two  days,  as  I  had  business  to  transact.     Konigsberg  ex- 
cited very  melancholy  feelings  in  us.     Some  of  our  friends  have  suffered  more 
than  one  heavy  bereavement  through  the  prevailing  epidemics :  others  have 
been  cast  down  by  other  misfortimes.     I  never  knew  so  much  happiness 
destroyed  in  one  place  within  less  than  a  year,  as  in  the  circle  of  our  ac- 
quaintance there.     On  Saturday  we  began  our  long  journey ;  Milly  was  still 
pretty  well — I  tolerable,  and  freer  from  the  disposition  to  hypochondriasis, 
from  which  I  had  suffered  so  long.     Late  at  night  we  reached  Braunsberg; 
we  could  not  proceed  till  noon  the  following  day  for  want  of  post-horses,  and 
because  it  was  necessary  to  get  our  passports  vis^.     We  now'entered  one 
of  the  parts  that  had  suffered  most  from  devastation  and  pestilence.     It  is 
a  magnificent  country,  with  a  very  fruitful  soil  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  Braunsberg  to  the  Prussian  Marches,  where  it  rises  into  hills  of  con- 
siderable height.     Before  this  disastrotu  time,  it  was  inhabited  by  wealthy 
peasants,*  dwelling  in  beautiful  villages,  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  those 
in  the  best  parts  of  Holstein.    The  roads,  however,  are  of  the  most  wretched 
description,  and  all  the  worse  from  having  served  so  long  as  the  high  road 
of  the  armies,  and  for  the  transport  of  artillery,  without  its  being  possible 
to  repair  them  ;  for  now  there  are  scarcely  any  inhabitants  left,  and  horses 
are  very  rarely  indeed  to  be  seen ;  the  land  is  in  the  stubble,  and,  as  our 
hostess  sorrowfully  said,  "  bears  only  flowers."     Owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  roads  we  only  got  as  far  as  Miihlhausen ;  and  on  the  30th  to  Riesen- 
burg ;  from  henoe,  onward,  the  country  was  flat  and  sandy.    On  the  1st  Dec., 
a  little  behind  Marienwerder,  we  entered  upon  the  deep  sea  of  sand  which 
stretches  from  Westphalia  far  into  Poland,  and  extends  in  Prussia  to  the 
chain  of  hills  I  have  mentioned.     We  passed  the  night  at  Graudenz,  a  place 
of  sorrowful  memory.     So  far  all  had  gone  on  well,  and  though  we  were 
now  about  to  enter  a  Polish  district,  we  had  lost  the  apprehensions  which 
had  been  raised  that  those  parts  were  unsafe  and  hostile.     Fer  provisions 
we  had  been  badly  off;  milk,  eggs,  butter,  wheaten  bread,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  with  us  in  the  carriage,  and  to  lay  in  a  store  of,  where  they  were 
to  be  got ;  meat  we  could  scarcely  ever  obtain.     We  were  well  received  at 

*  Bauer  means  coltivator  of  the  soil,  and  to  Oermans  conveys  the  idea  of 
owner  of  the  soil  also,  as  with  them  the  cultivators  are  generally  the  proprietors 
of  the  land.  Hasbanidmen,  working  for  wa^os,  are  termed  Tagelohnerj  hired 
davlaboren,  and  not  Bauenif  peasants.  Thus  an  Englishman,  speaking  of 
"the  peasantry,"  and  a  German  speaking  of  '*die  Baaem,"  refer  to  two  ^'ery 
different,  and  in  many  respects  widely-contrasted,  elasses .  This  shoald  be  borne 
in  mind  in  reading  translatioos  of  German  works  on  aoeuXar  bistoricml  sul^ecte. 
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Gruidenz.     I  wu  glad  to  find  a  town  which,  from  ita  proximity  to  the 
Ibrtreia,  I  had  mipposed  to  be  destroyed,  in  a  flourishing  condition.     We 
were  shown  into  an  over-heated  room ;  Milly,  who  had  already  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  privations  of  the  journey,  Sec,  became  very  unwell ; 
however,  we  continued  our  journey,  and  on  the  way  she  grew  better.     On 
the  2d,  we  arrived  at  Culm,  which  is  almost  entirely  Polish,  and  could  get 
no  horses ;  we  were  obliged  to  remain  in  a  disgusting  inn,  in  the  midst  of 
Polish  filth.     Hilly  lay  down,  but  unfortunately  this  famous  day  was  being 
celebrated  at  this  hotel  with  a  concert  and  ball.     The  next  day  we  reached 
Bromberg.     Milly's  only  wish  was  for  repose,  and  she'  felt  doubtful  if  we 
must  not  rest  on  the  following  day.     This  was  decided  by  our  finding  that 
all  the  hones  had  been  seized  on  for  General  Caulineourt.     Milly  kept  her 
bed  all  day  with  fever  and  head-ache.     We  sent  for  a  phjrsician,  at  the 
reconunendation  of  a  merchant  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.    His 
appearance,  which  gave  token  of  extreme  old  age  and  stupidity,  frightened 
us.     The  old  man  showed  so  many  signs  of  imbecility  that  we  were  afraid 
to  try  his  remedies.     Another  was  recommended  to  us ;  but  we  got  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.     It  pains  me  to  tell  you  of  his  proceedings. 
He  would  not  show  the  prescriptions ;  but  tiieir  effects  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  treated  the  delicate  woman  as  if  she  had  the  constitution  of  a  horse.    As 
he  would  give  no  counter-remedies,  we  helped  ourselves  with  old  prescrip- 
tions which  we  had  preserved.     We  had  another  horrible  evening  and  night 
to  endure ;  for  suddenly  we  heard  firing  on  all  sides.     The  town  was  full 
of  Poles  celebrating  a  festival  after  their  barbaroiw  national  customs, 
namely,  with  drinking,  dancing,  letting  off  fireworks  and  firing  muskets. 
Pancy  Milly's  sensitiveness  increased  to  the  highest  point  by  illness,  and 
shots  Mid  squibs  and  crackers  let  off  under  our  window  every  minute !     You 
can  imagine  my  anxiety.     She  had,  in  fact,  another  attack  of  fever,  but 
she  entreated  so  earnestly  that  I  would  take  her  away  the  next  day,  that 
I  yielded.     We  left,  therefore,  on  the  9th ;  Milly  still  extremely  weak.     We 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  po<st-horses,  so  that  we  did  not  reach  Nakel  till 
late  in  the  evening.     Here  we  found  a  good  night^s  lodging.     On  the  10th 
she  felt  better.     We  proceeded,  intending  only  to  travel  two  stages.    It  was 
a  very  rough  day,  and  there  was  some  draught  in  the  carriage.     Where  we 
wanted  to  stop  there  were  no  rooms  to  be  had,  so  we  were  obliged  to  go 
further.     We  were  confidently  assured  that  we  should  find  comfortable 
accommodation  at  Schneidemiihl,  a  flourishing  little  town.     In  consequence 
of  the  roads  being  deep  in  sand  and  marsh,  we  did  not  arrive  there  till  two 
in  the  moming,  and  here,  also,  we  could  get  no  room  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  troops  quartered  there  on  their  march.     It  was  a  dreadful  moment. 
Milly  was  exhausted  to  the  last  degree.     At  length  the  post-master  allowed 
us  to  go  to  his  wife's  residence.     She,  however,  either  would  not  or  could 
not  give  us  a  room  with  a  fire,  and  showed  us  into  one  that  was  cold  and 
wet.     We  had,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  go  on  at  all  risks.     We  procured 
horses  and  drove  three  miles  further  to  Schonlanke.     Here,  likewise,  we 
could  at  first  get  no  accommodation.     Milly  was  by  this  time  so  ill  that  I 
sat  beside  her  in  terror.     At  last  the  post-master  took  pity  on  us,  ahd 
allowed  us  to  pass  a  few  hours  in  his  warm  room  till  another  was  heated. 
One  is  very  thankful  for  kindness  of  this  sort  under  such  circumstances. 
At  last  Milly  was  able  to  lie  down.     She  remained  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  bed.     Her  former  malady  showed  itself  again.     We  used  our  remo. 
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diet  toA  nibdued  it.  There  wu  nothing  (bi  it  but  to  piuh  on.  The  IStb, 
we  ^  to  Dricaen,  when  we  happilj  loand  koconiniodktiDii.  But  th«  joui- 
nej  had  done  mjr  poor  tUDj  no  good;  ihe  vru  feiterday,  13th,  when  I 
begnQ  thi*  letter,  miiwrtbljr  weak  *ad  ill.  I  have  peisuaded  her  t«  take  a 
d&y'i  leat  here.  To-monaw  we  (hall  reeurae  out  journey  toward  Berlin, 
which  we  moot  ardentlj  desire  to  reaoh,  in  order  to  get  medical  adviae  and 
rent  for  her.  We  shall  manage  to  hold  out  theu  eighteen  milee,  as  we  hara 
traTcled  nine-aitd-tweiity  from  Bromberg.  You  may  lanoy  what  a  itate 
of  anxiety  1  am  in.  It  la  very  inconieiuent  for  ut,  too,  that  we  have  no 
maid-.aerTaiit,  eince  we  have  left  oora  in  Memel ;  and  ws  ^aJI  find  it  n 
likewise  in  Berlin,  till  we  can  get  one,  u  I  must  often  be  away  on  biuioeM. 
We  keep  ounelTei  up  with  hope.  Among  the  molt  omuoUiig  imagea  it 
preienta  to  ua  ia  that  of  leeing  yon  and  our  friendi  in  Holalein.  I  aball 
write  to  you  from  Berlin  •■  soon  as  1  can.     Perhaps  Milly  will  bo  able  to 

XCVIII. 

MuDOsr,  /Unury,  ISoa. 
I  can  not  leaTi  the  place  from  which  1  wrote  to  you  for  the  ftrat  time 
twelre  years  ago,  without  transporting  myself  to  your  presence  with  my 

Dearest  Bora,  we  feel  the  separation  from  you  most  painfully.  The 
coiuoling  and  strengthening  inflnence  of  onr  meeting  with  you  will  long 
remain  with  as ;  it  renewed  the  spring-tiJa  of  our  old  friendship,  and  new 
seed  has  been  somi  which  will  bear  fruit.  My  aged  father  has  become 
very  weak,  as  you,  no  doubt,  perceived  during  your  stay  here  in  the  sum- 
mer, bat  did  not  like  to  tell  us  of  it.  Be  in  no  more  inJinn  in  mind  than 
he  wan  befcire  iny  journey  to  England  ;  bnt  the  life  and  interest  whloh  his 
farming  occupations  had  given  him  for  ye^n  is  quite  gone,  sod  I  few  there 
is  no  other  stimulant  that  can  excite  him  in  the  lame  way  again.  His 
strength  has  fuled  much  since  the  autumn,  when  we  saw  him  together, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  ryes  incapaciUtes  biro  from  any  exertion.  All 
this  makes  me  very  sad. 

I  pour  out  my  heart  to  you  about  this  lOIIOW  :  1  feel  as  it  we  had  both 
for  a  long  time  past  said  too  little  in  our  letters  about  our  personal  con- 
cema,  on  which,  however,  we  can  scarcely  have  any  reserves  with  each 
other.  Our  conversations  at  the  places  where  we  have  leen  neh  other, 
have  been  seldom  so  free,  that  ws  could  form  a  vivid  picture  of  all  yoor 


XCIX. 

Avntuuf,  3t)ik  MotA,  IMS. 

The  golden  rule  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  must  now  be  om  maxim 

in  all  things.  In  this  way  we  can  Sud  peace  if  not  person^ly  exposed  lo 
the  storm,  and  on  this  principle  I  am  turning  my  time  to  account  here, 
ancertain  aa  our  future  is,  u  bunily  as  if  I  were  acquiring  various  branch- 
es of  knowledge  in  accordance  with  a  plan  drawn  up  for  my  life.  Our  in- 
come has  been  considerably  lesMned  by  the  general  redaction  of  aalaiies ; 
bat  that  Is  a  small  mattei,  about  whicb  I  leave  it  to  otters  to  oomplain. 
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For  how  long  is  our  fature  secure  in  any  Bense  I  But  even  this  does  noi 
disquiet  me.  Has  not  a  year  already  passed  since  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  in  Memel  ?  Have  we  not  got  through  this  mournful  year  far  more 
fortunately  than  many  others  ?  Indeed  to  me  it  has  heen  instructive  and 
morally  improving.  It  is  now  a  great  comfort  to  have  got  through  a  whole 
year,  especially  since  time  advances  so  slowly.  And  during  this  period 
we  have  been  much  favored  by  Providence ;  Hilly  has  completely  recover- 
ed from  an  illness  amidst  the  most  dangerous  circumstances;  we  have 
been  spared  from  the  immediate  perils  of  war ;  an  accident  saved  us  from 
participation  in  the  misfortunes  of  Copenhagen ;  we  have  been  delivered 
from  pestilence  and  from  our  dreary  banishment ;  have  seen  you  once  m^e 
and  are  now  in  safety  in  a  land  full  of  instruction.  From  all  this  I  draw 
consolation  for  the  future,  and  thankfulness  to  God  for  my  past  life, 
which  has  perhaps  in  many  Ways  been  a  better  discipline  for  me  than  1 
have  suspected. 

It  is  on  your  account  that  we  feci  the  principal  anxiety.  I  would  give 
much  to  know  that  you  were  not  in  Kiel.  Of  all  places  Kiel  is  the  most 
in  danger.  I  can  not  rely  upon  the  humanity  of  the  English  to  spare  the 
defenseless  asylum  of  the  noble  Queen,  and  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
fortification  of  the  coast. 

C. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Amsterdam,  18^  May,  1808. 

Men  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  their  capacity  for  friendship 

•—let  me  say  for  love.  We  shall  not  dispute  the  assertion  of  Empedocles, 
that  frimidship  is  always  a  power  of  attraction.  But  in  many  persons  it 
is  only  a  magnetic  one,  where  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  united 
power  of  several  weaker  magnets  may,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralize  that 
of  the  single  stronger  one ;  so  that  such  friendships  depend  too  much  up<Hi 
proximity;  and  when  the  friends,  who  have  been  unavoidably  separated 
for  a  time,  are  restored  to  each  other  by  fate,  they  find  themselves  at  first 
much  less  powerfully  attracted  to  each  other  than  to  those  with  whom 
they  have  had  constant  intercourse  diiring  the  preceding  interval,  even 
though  tiie  attachment  of  the  latter  may  not  be  such  as  will  stand  trial. 
There  is  another  power,  which  operates  equally  through  all  spaces,  like  the 
emanation  of  light — a  power  to  which  distance  and  separation  are  as  no- 
thing, because  its  seat  is  in  that  inward  world  which  the  mind,  through 
her  faculties  of  conception  and  imagination,  creates  out  of  and  indtpendent 
of  the  real  and  historical  one.  I  thank  you  both  that  your  reception  of 
me,  and  our  whole  intercourse  during  the  time  we  were  together,  proved 
that  your  affection  for  me  is  of  this  latter  kind.* 

We  will  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  still  brighter  hopes  from  the  intima- 
tions contained  in  Dora's  last  letter,  and  if  my  most  earnest  wishes  on 
your  behalf  are  but  cries  to  an  inexorable  destiny,  in  Milly's  more  pious 
mind  they  are  prayers.  I  can  not  express  to  you,  how  we  love  you  both 
and  your  children,  and  yet  I  would  fain  do  so  in  this  time  of  sorrow,  when 

^  Here  follow  references  to  the  illness  of  Moltke's  son,  and  the  health  of  his 
wife,  who  was  idready  ill  of  the  coosomption  that  terminated  her  life  a  few 
inontfas  later. 
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love  and  Caitfafulnesa  are  the  only  contiolation.  We  have  made  our  coto- 
nant  together ;  you  admitted  your  disciple  to  the  equality  of  friendship,  at 
a  time  when  with  all  my  other  friends  there  could  only  be  attachment  on 
my  side,  without  any  claims  to  an  equal  return  of  confidence  or  afibotion : 
believing  only  too  firmly,  before  it  had  been  proved,  that  although  I  had 
as  yet  no  objective  power,  nothing  but  warmth,  enthusiasm  for  all  that  I 
undertook,  there  lay  within  me  capabilities  for  great  works,  of  which  1 
then  possessed  only  an  imperfect  idea,  and  had  conceived  only  a  vague 
outline.  From  this  condition  of  mind,  there  arose  within  me  a  mortal 
conflict  between  my  belief  in  my  future  high  vocation,  coupled  with  the 
sense  of  my  present  weakness  and  imperfection,  and  my  repugnance  to 
take  a  standing  beside  or  below  finished  mediocrity ;  a  conflict  from  which 
1  have  come  out  like  a  troop  that  has  been  surrounded,  of  whom  a  part 
hew  their  way  through,  while  the  greater  number,  and  perhaps  the  bravest 
of  them,  perish  upon  the  field.  You  gave  me  a  place  in  your  heart,  not 
merely  as  believing  that  I  might  one  day' become  all  for  which  I  had  a 
capacity  and  a  calling,  but  as  if  I  were  that  already.  And  yet  1  have 
never  been  able  to  realize  my  aspirations,  and  have  been  obliged  to  replace 
the  brave  troops  that  have  fallen  with  a  sorry  rabble;  instead  of  poetry, 
archceology,  and  ancient  history,  I  have  had  to  cultivate  finance,  banking, 
administeation-^all  of  which,  between  ourselves,  are  (compared  to  my 
brave  old  comrades)  a  set  of  beggarly  fellows,  that  sometimes  almost  drive 
me  mad,  especially  when  any  thing  reminds  me  strongly  of  all  those  whom 
I  have  lost.  Sisraondi's  History  has  done  this  lately :  1  wrote  forthwith 
to  Stein,  and  hinted  that  I  should  like  a  mission  to  Italy,  in  order  to  com- 
pose a  history  of  Rome  (a  continuation  of  Livy's,  from  the  year  588  to 
625)  amidst  her  ruins.  But  he  wrote  a  very  friendly  letter  back,  to  say 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question ;  that  I  must  remain  under  the  yoke.  God 
grant  only — how  low  we  are  sunk  to  make  such  a  prayer — that  I  may 
long  have  it  to  bear  1  Our  prospects  are  very  gloomy ;  but  who  can  not 
say  the  same  ?  As  regards  myself,  my  courage  does  not  fail,  though  our 
personal  interests  also  are  seriously  threatened.  Milly  has  so  fallen  in 
love  with  Sismondi's  Italian  Republics,  that  she  is  making  extracts  from 
the  book  all  day  long.  I  admire  him  much,  but  all  is  not  what  it  might 
be.  The  drawing  is  for  the  most  part  excellent,  but  the  coloring  often 
false.  During  my  stay  here  I  have  busied  myself  with  researches  into  the 
ancient  races  and  institutions  of  northern  Germany,  and  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Holland.  What  a  countless  host  of  strong-minded  and  sound- 
hearted  men,  and  how  much  greatness  1 

This,  too,  is  not  yet  written.  While  studying  it,  I  often  forget  the  pres- 
ent j  but  then  comes  a  story  of  the  carnage  at  Madrid,  an  imago  of  the 
agonies  of  Prussia,  a  recollection  of  my  ever-beloved  Denmark,  and  all  my 
dreams  vanish ;  I  feel  nothing  but  my  misery.  You  have,  I  suppose,  re- 
ceived a  part  at  least  of  the  journal  of  my  travels,  from  Dora.  It  will, 
however,  contain  for  you  large  barren  steppes,  and  you  must  remember,  in 
judging  of  it,  that  it  was  not  written  for  you,  nor,  in  fact,  strictly  speak- 
ing, for  Dora,  though  many  of  the  letters  are  directed  to  her,  so  that  much, 
even  in  these  last,  can  have  no  interest  to  you  or  her.  It  is  my  father 
chiefly  who  will  enjoy  them,  and  he  wanted  something  to  cheer  him  up. 
This  object  has  been  quite  answered  by  them.  Only  one  whose  mind 
dwelhi  entirely  or  principaliy  within  the  liiniti  of  his  daily  life,  oonld  take 
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plearare  at  all  times  in  iiuch  an  unbroken  description  of  tlie  everf-dsy 
world.  I  should  hare  directed  all  my  letters  to  him,  but  that  Bora  likes 
also  to  hear  something  of  our  every-day  proceedings,  and  some  other  things 
were  mixed  up  with  them,  and  finally  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
write  to  her.  You  must  take  all  this  into  account  in  reading  them ;  wo 
are  on  a  classical  soil,  but  one  that  is  so  only  in  a  single  respect.  Ton 
must  learn  Dutch  in  order  to  read  the  great  Yondel,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  and  of  freedom.  Vondel  is  a  genius  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  language  is  very  eaty  to  leam ;  it  cost  me  no  tronble  at  all ;  the  pro- 
nunciation is  the  only  difficulty,  and  in  that  I  want  practice,  because  every 
one  speaks  French.  One  word  more.  When  1  talk  about  the  court,  I  do 
it  for  my  father^s  sake.  Do  not  misconstrue  me ;  above  all  things  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  indeed  at  the  grindstone  where  the  depth  is  polished  out 
of  hearts,  which  have  long  since  been  worn  smooth  by  the  friction  of  the 
world.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Do  you  know  what,  of  all  things,  I 
stand  most  in  need  of  here  ?  A  Goethe,  were  it  only  his  Faust :  ray  cate- 
chism, the  epitome  of  my  convictions  and  feelings,  for  what  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  existing  fragment  would  be  found  in  the  complete  work,  were 
it  written.  A  hundred  times  has  the  desire  to  complete  it  risoi  up  within 
my  mind,  but  my  powers  are  not  commensurate  with  my  will.  I  only 
wish  I  had  the  Old  Gentleman  up  here  for  a  bit  above  ground  !  He  should 
have  work  enough  to  do,  and  I  would  win  heaven  in  spite  of  him.  Fare- 
well, my  beloved  ones,  and  give  our  love  to  your  children,  as  if  we  were 
/our  brother  and  sister.  Give  best  remembrances,  too,  to  Philippina  and 
Falk  from  your  Nixbubx. 

CI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Utricbt,  May,  180t. 

I  have  heard  nothing  for  this  week  past  from  Berlin,  that  is,  from 

$tein.  The  fate  of  our  poor  country,  therefore,  is  still  undecided— a  state 
of  things  which  use  alone  can  enable  me  to  bear.  0  that  Denmark's  po- 
sition were  but  more  hopeful  1  In  Memel,  Denmark  was  often  a  consola- 
tion to  me,  and  a  bright  spot  on  which  my  weary  eye  oould  rest.  But 
how  can  I  bear  to  deepen  your  sadness  ?  You  will  know  what  it  is  to  hear 
of^  I  believe  only  too  many,  things  that  formerly  appeared  to  you  to  be  ex- 
aggerations. What  would  I  not  give  that  you  should  have  remained  with- 
out this  bitter  experience  1  People  here  have  had  their  troubles ;  they 
have  lost  much  that  can  not  be  replaced,  and  have  still  heavy  burdens  to 
bear ;  yet  the  war  has  scathed  them  but  little.  A  citizen  of  this  town 
oomplained  to  me  that  the  soldiers  quartered  upon  him  in  1795,  had  cost 
him  not  less  than  150  guilders.  I  laughed  in  his  face.  Milly  asks  me  to 
leave  a  comer  for  her.  Read  for  your  refreshment  Sismondi's  History  of 
the  Italian  Republics.  Thanks  for  your  letters  of  introduction ;  but  what 
can  the  natural  philosophers  have  to  say  to  me? 

CII. 

Amstxkdam,  17M  June,  1808. 

Here,  also,  they  talk  of  changing  their  king,  as  a  man  might  talk 

of  changing  his  bailiff  on  his  estate.  This  country  could  only  lose  by  any 
ohange,  and  I  should  share  the  sorrow  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  such 
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a  case.  The  goyernment  is  national  and  good,  and  the  king  only  too  humane 
and  tender-hearted.  A  short  time  since,  the  signing  of  some  criminal  war- 
rants, where  he  found,  after  second  examination,  that  a  mitigation  of  the 
sentence  was  impossible,  literally  made  him  ill  on  the  day  of  the  execution. 

cm. 

lit  July,  1908, 

I  hare  not  been  well  for  some  time,  and  hare  suffered  much  from 

sleeplessness.  Often  I  lie  awake  till  daylight.  Yesterday  I  felt  partieo- 
larly  unwell ;  to-day  I  am  much  better.  But  will  it  last  ?  I  have  found 
my  former  experience  irresistibly  oonfirmed,  that  with  me  the  body  depends 
entirely  on  the  mind,  and  that  my  indisposition  almost  always  arises  from 
some  impediment  to  the  free  action  of  my  mind,  which  seems  to  introduce 
disorder  into  all  the  functions  of  the  bodily  machine.  When  my  mind  is 
exerting  itself  freely  and  energetically  upon  a  great  subject,  and  I  adranoe 
successfully  from  one  point  to  another,  displaying  their  mutual  connection 
as  I  proceed,  I  either  feel  no  physical  inconveniences,  or  if  they  show  them- 
selves,  they  disappear  again  very  quickly.  No  man  can  have  a  more  viTid 
perception,  that  crtating  is  the  true  essence  of  life,  than  I  have  derired 
from  my  internal  experience.  But  if  I  am  altogether  restricted  to  a  passive 
state  of  mind,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  the  whole  machine  comes  to  a  stop, 
and  my  inward  discomfort  brings  on  an  unhealthy  condition  of  body,  of 
which  I  have  an  unmistakeble  outward  sign  in  the  contrast  betvreea  the 
free  and  strong  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  former  state,  and  its  irregu- 
larity in  the  latter.  Now,  if  it  stood  in  our  power,  when  outward  circum- 
stances are  unfavorable  to  our  activity  in  practical  life,  to  choose  at  once  a 
field  of  intellectual  labor  instead,  and  to  transport  our  whole  faculties  into 
its  sphere,  this  evil  would  be  easily  overcome ;  and  I  have  often  thou|^t 
that  in  this  manner  one  might  almout  make  oneself  immortal.  But,  alas, 
how  many  hindrances  stand  in  the  way  1  And  how  impossible  this  inde- 
pendence is  rendered  by  the  interruptions  to  our  equanimity !  Above  all 
is  this  the  case  when  one  is  engaged  in  public  business,  which  has  to  be 
carried  on  according  to  prescribed  forms ;  where  one  has  only  to  execute, 
and  can  not  work  out  an  idea,  but  must  bring  every  thing  into  conformity 

with  established  rules 

If  you  consider  the  charge  of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  helpless 
an  undignified  employment,*  I  think  you  are  mistaken ;  and  that  you  at- 
tach too  much  importance  altogether  to  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature 
in  the  mass  of  mankind.  1  believe  that  on  that  subject  we  have  a  totally 
false  view  in  these  days,  and  though  I  do  not  think  it  can  mislead  you,  I 
should  prefer  seeing  you  openly  espouse  a  contrary  view,  as  I  do  myself  on 
the  firmest  conviction.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  that  the  so-called  edu- 
cation which  we  claim  as  indispensable  for  the  people,  whether  it  be  of  a 
high  cast,  and  consisting  of  numerous  branches  of  knowledge  and  modes 
of  applying  the  understanding  and  talents,  or  restricted  to  the  first  rudi- 
ments, is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  true  approximation  to  that  free 
spiritual  life,  where  the  soul  dwells  in  a  world  of  ideas  and  notions,  in 
which  the  world  of  sense  is  transmuted,  and  on  which  it  becomes  depend- 
ent ?     That  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  worthless — Indeed,  rather  injurious 

*  He  is  here  referring  to  a  wish  he  bad  expressed  to  see  Madame  Henslcr  at 
tfaa  head  of  one  of  the  |^«at  charitable  institutions  of  HoUaad. 
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-—when  it  disturbs  a  man  destined  to  erery-day  life,  in  his  truthfol,  ui» 
stinctive  mode  of  perception  and  action  within  his  own  sphere,  and  only 
giyes  him  in  return  notions  taken  at  second-hand,  and  torn  out  of  their 
natural  connection  ?  And  that  yet  this  is  unavoidable  with  all  teaching 
and  cultivation  which  does  not  go  very  deep  ?  That,  for  instance,  writing 
and  reading,  except  for  the  purposes  of  business,  are  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  superfluous  even  as  a  discipline  for  the  memory,  and  a  dangerous 
gift  whoi  they  are  used  completely  at  random,  as  the  common  people  use 
them,  BO  that  they  acquire  only  a  multitude  of  distorted  notions ;  becausej 
by  this  means,  the  common  man  is  deprived  of  the  truth  his  senses  teach 
him,  which  nature  has  given  him  for  his  guidance,  and  becomes  familiar- 
ized with  another  and  distorted  truth,  which  takes  no  firm  hold  on  his  mind, 
and  yet  robs  him  of  the  power  of  judging  for  himself?  But  if  it  be  a 
morid  rather  than  an  intellectual  culture  which  you  ask  for,  this  can  scarcely 
be  effected  with  a  multitude  of  orphan  children  taken  in  the  mass,  except 
by  selecting  individuals,  and  by  keeping  those  who  are  only  fit  for  the  usual 
avocations  of  their  class  as  simple  as  possible.  And  I  need  not  ask  you 
whether  this  simplicity,  which  preserves  the  outlines  of  good  and  evil  in 
human  nature  clear  and  distinct,  even  though  it  can  not  choke  the  evil,  be 
not  better  than  the  confused  ideas  of  morality  prevailing  among  the  higher 
classes,  which  can  not  really  elevate  and  mi^e  them  free,  and  over  which 
at  last  a  varnish  is  spread.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  pure,  uncultivated 
nature  can  not  dispense  with  the  satisfaction  of  all  her  simple  requirements, 
and  that  this  satisfaction  is  the  best  security  for  the  morals  of  the  many, 
as  its  want  is  usually  the  main  source  of  their  degeneracy,  except  in  those 
who  seem  utterly  bad  by  nature.  A  highly  cultivated  man  may  dispense 
with  many  things  voluntarily,  because  he  lives  in  another  world.  Thus 
the  charge  of  physical  well-being  appears  to  me  as  interesting  in  the  cause 
of  morality,  as  it  is  in  that  of  humanity ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  our  age,  that,  amidst  the  ever-increasing  misery  of  the 
lower  classes,  we  are  so  earnestly  busied  in  establishing  schools  for  them ; 
not  to  speak  of  tho  absurdity  of  the  popular  works  which  wo  put  into  their 
bwndff 

CIV. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKB. 

Amsterdam,  S7/A  Augitit,  1808. 

My  beloved  Moltke,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  now  that  the  blow  has 
fallen  on  you,  to  which  we  all  looked  forward  with  trembling,  despairing 
hearts,  while  we  thought  it  as  yet  far  distant  ?  Can  I,  in  written  words, 
express  to  you  our  feelings,  our  grief  on  your  account  ?  Let  me  rather 
appeal  to  your  faith  in  us,  that  you  may  find  a  vent  for  your  own  sorrow 
in  imaging  to  yourself  the  feelings  of  your  distant  friends. 

My  poor,  poor  friend,  where  now,  araid  the  wild  tumults  of  the  world, 
will  you  find  a  tranquil  spot,  in  which  your  grief,  raising  you  at  last  above 
the  immediate  pain  of  your  lo8»,  may  restore  to  you  the  peace  of  mind  you 
need  for  your  own  sake — for  the  sake  of  your  children,  of  your  friends  ? 
Not  in  solitude  can  you  regain  tranquillity,  for  the  ever-turning  wheel  of 
thought  within  us,  which,  in  prosperity,  we  fancy  obedient  to  our  wDl,  dis- 
turbs more  than  the  outward  world ;  and  the  eye  of  a  friend  has  more 
power  than  aught  else  to  calm  the  heart.     Comt  to  us,  as  we  con  not  yet 
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come  to  yoQ;  unless  this  clitnate  and  place  are  too  unhealthy  for  you. 
But  we  will  como  to  you — I  hope  soon,  and  I  hope  not  for  a  short  time. 
And  then  we  will  striTO  together  after  courage  to  meet  the  destruction  of 
all  happineaSf  all  hope,  all  joy. 

Milly^s  temler  love  for  your  Marie,  which  you  so  well  know,  will  tell  you 
how  great  was  the  blow  to  her,  when  she  read  in  the  newspaper  the  terri- 
ble announcement,  which  a  letter  from  Dora  had  scarcely  prepared  us  to 
expect.  You  know  that  she  loved  no  one  more  deeply  than  Marie,  and 
that  no  parting,  among  those  fate  has  allotted  to  us,  was  bitterer  than 
that  from  her ;  to  live  with  her  was  ever  Milly^s  highest  wish. 

I  understand  why  you  have  not  written  to  us^^you  could  not ;  but  now, 
write.  I  promise  faithfully  to  answer  you;  and  am  1  not  your  nearest 
and  dearest  friend  in  the  world,  as  you  are  mine  ?  I  entreat  you  to  write  : 
we  will  not  keep  silence  on  your  grief,  either  now,  in  absence,  or  when  we 
meet  ag^in.     You  used  to  write  once  when  I  did  not  repay  you  for  it. 

We  will  come  to  you ;  we  will  not  seek  to  comfort  you,  but  to  infuse 
serenity  into  your  mind.  Pray  for  serenity;  strive  after  it.  It  is  no  sin, 
even  in  the  deepest  sorrow;  it  is  the  necessary  support  to  the  soul  on 
which  heavy  burdens  are  laid,  without  which  Uiey  could  not  be  borne  to 
the  journey's  end. 

Milly  embraces  you  with  warmest  love.  And  God  strengthen  and  pre- 
serve you  1  Your  Niebuhr. 

CV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Amsteiidam,  iSfpiember,  1808. 

Your  last  letter,  and  indeed  the  one  l>efore  it,  are  still  unanswered ;  they 
wonld  not  be  so,  but  that  my  zeal  in  corresponding  has  sensibly  declined ; 
and  that  the  circular  letters,  which  I  continue  in  deference  to  my  father's 
wishes,  hinder  me  from  writing  others.  No  more  of  that ;  but  I  must  not 
conceal  from  you  that  we  are— not  myself  al(>ne,  but  the  whole  public  of 
this  city — living  in  a  state  of  excitement  which  destroys  all  free  exercise 
of  thought  with  me,  and  keeps  me  in  a  positive  fever.  I  know  this  state 
of  mind  from  repeated  experience,  fear  it,  and  yet  can  no  more  keep  it  off, 
than  he  can  who  has  once  been  a  desperate  gamester,  when  he  stands  as 
a  spectator  by  the  green  table,  even  though  he  may  not  touch  a  card  him- 
self. And  in  this  game,  other  things  are  at  stake  beside  gold.  Were  it 
possible  to  shut  ourselves  up  without  becoming  hypochondriacal,  it  would 
be  better  not  to  go  into  society  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight,  and  then 
hear  the  purified  residue  of  all  the  reports  afloat  within  that  time,  than  to 
hear  them,  as  we  do  now,  from  their  very  commencement,  to  doubt  them, 
examine  them  without  data,  and  never  know  any  thing  with  certainty,  but 
the  existence  of  the  abyss  into  which  we  may  all  plunge,  and  k>  think  with 
terror  of  our  distant  friends. 

MiUy  will  tell  you  how  we  read  in  the  paper  the  announcement  of 
Marie's  death,  and  that  we  had  not  expected  it  from  your  letter.  MoUke 
has  not  written  to  me,  or  else  his  letter  has  miscarried.  God  help  him  1 
His  youthful  vigor  bad  been  visibly  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early 
life,  and  by  Augusta's  death ;  and  the  higher  rose  the  flame  of  mingled 
feeling  and  imagination  within  him,  the  more  it  preyed  upon  that  inward 
strength  with  which  we  must  bear  up  against  sorrow,  if  w«  are  not  to-be 
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OTerwbelmed  by  it ;  and  hence  we  can  not  but  tremble  for  the  effects  of 
such  a  blow.  0  that  I  were  but  free,  and  could  go  to  him  1  When  we 
meet  again  let  ua  all  speak  much  of  Marie.  She  had  every  perfection- 
brilliancy,  purity,  intellect,  grace — and  the  fading  away  of  her  body  had 
not  affected  the  mind.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was.  No  one  could 
talk  more  beautifully,  and  no  one  was  more  unpretending.  Eren  during 
her  illness,  when  she  spoke  of  things  with  a  depth  of  insight  beyond  all 
other  spectators  of  the  same  scenes,  she  always  spoke  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  hearer  could  not  help  feeling  that  no  one  else  could  hare  said  the 
same,  and  fearing  to  appear  commonplace  beside  her,  although  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  her  conversation  raised  all  around  her  above  their  ordinary 
tone  of  thought.     You,  too,  will  feel  much  more  desolate. 

Do  not  indulge  brighter  hopes  for  our  future,  because  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory is  partially  evacuated.  For  it  is  not  evacuation,  though  the  troops 
may  be  drawn  off.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  convention  might  be  rati- 
fied now ;  but,  as  matters  stand,  we  could  not  fulfill  it,  and  therefore  should 
only  pronounce  our  own  condemnation.  The  impossibility  is  so  self-evi- 
dent, that  I  would  rather  touch  red-hot  iron  than  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  business.  However,  counsel  comes  with  time  :  I  mean  for  indi« 
viduala  themselves 

CVI. 

AM8TXRDAM,  13/A  Sfptember,  1808. 

We  received  your  welcome  letter  on  Saturday,  together  with  one  from 
Moltke,  that  was  long  past  its  time.  What  you  tell  me  about  his  state 
of  mind  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  ■,  all  and  every  thing.  1  hope  that  he  will 
find  tears,  and  then  activity.  It  used  to  be  very  difficult  to  me  to  speak 
to  him  of  his  departed  Augusta :  now  that  his  calamity  is  so  great  and 
so  irreparable,  1  desire  to  talk  of  nothing  else  with  him  but  of  the  dear 
friend  whom  we  have  just  lost.  Then,  too,  I  was  much  younger,  my  at- 
tention was  more  easily  diverted,  and  I  shrank  from  the  aspect  of  sorrow. 
Now,  all  private  affliction  is  but  a  contribution  to  that  which  has  pene- 
trated into  the  inmost  comers  of  our  land,  and,  under  a  thousand  shapes, 
is  gnawing  at  every  heart. 

Probably  at  the  same  time  you  receive  this  letter,  perhaps  still  earlier, 
you  will  see  in  the  newsp^>ers  an  article,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
proscription  of  my  friend  Stein.*  I  have  seen  it  this  morning  for  the  first 
time ;  you  may  imagine  with  what  feelings  I  This  is  my  reason  for  writing 
to  yon  to-day,  for  it  will  not  only  grieve  you,  but  also  make  you  anxious 
on  our  aocoimt.  But  you  may  be  perfectly  easy.  My  connection  with 
Stein  involves  nothing  that  could  be  in  the  slightest  degree  dangerous  to 
me.  But  what  the  consequences  may  be  to  himself  I  tremble  to  hear. 
With  his  cast  of  mind,  where  a  thousand  ideas,  often  of  the  most  opposite 
description,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  this  expression  of  his 

*  Stein  was  already  revolving  plans  for  the  Ibture  resurrection  and  deliver- 
ance of  Germany.  A  letter  addressed  to  Prince  Wittgenstein  on  the  position 
of  affairs,  containing  the  expression  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  with  the  Frendi 
tigimt  mast  be  kept  ap  in  Westphalis,  was  utercepted  bv  the  French  aathori* 
ties,  and  nablished  m  the  jouraals.  Stein  instantly  sent  in  nis  resignation,  which 
was  not,  nowever,  accepted  by  the  Kin^^.  Napoleon  did  not  immediately  insist 
OB  his  removal,  because  be  knew  that  bis  presence  was  necessary  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  atipolated  money  frain  Prossia,  out  watted  his  time  to  rain  him. 
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sentimentfl  was  any  thing  but  a  deliberate  plan ;  it  waa  the  effect  of  a  fit 
of  bitter  feeling,  whioh|  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  write  the  letter, 
and  send  off  the  dispatch  just  at  that  moment,  would  have  given  place  to  a 
completely  different  view  before  night.  It  is,  howerer,  yery  remarkable  that 
both  his  sister,  the  Countess  Werihem,  and  I,  hare  entreated  him,  almost 
upon  our  knees,  to  have  no  dealings  of  any  kind  with  certain  individuals 
whom  he  believed  to  be  honest,  but  calumniated  men.  That  noble  Ma- 
dame Von  Werthem,  who  reads  men*s  hearts  with  a  glance,  told  me  that 
when  she  saw  those  persons,  she  often  felt  as  if  the  devil  himself  was 
standing  before  her.  Stein  rebuked  her  for  it,  and  was  once  quite  angry 
with  me,  when  it  happened  that  each  of  us,  without  any  concert,  warned 
and  coloured  him  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  these  people.  I  think 
I  remember  clearly  that  Madame  Von  Werthem  once  told  me  in  so  many 
words,  that  she  had  a  presentiment  that  they  would  bring  nusfortune  upon 
her  brother.  Is  not  the  hand  of  destiny  clearly  discernible  here  ?  ^teia 
always  goes  headlong  from  the  fullest  confidence  of  hope  to  despair,  and 
in  his  judpneuts  of  people  he  often  neglects  to  confirm  his  opinion,  when 
once  fomMxl,  by  any  observation  of  particular  cases.  Bntliinoe  his  own 
integrity  renders  him  much  more  inclined  to  judge  favorably  than  to  con- 
denm,  he  often  gives  to  a  rogue  a  place  in  his  esteem,  which  an  honorable 
man  obtains  but  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  if  he  has  no  brilliant  parts  to 
recommend  him.  "Have  you  proofs  against  him?''  he  has  asked  me, 
when  I  have  told  him  that  so  and  so  would  act  ill  in  the  case  in  question  : 
the  result  furnished  the  proofs,  and  too  late. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  crisis  is  now  very  near,  as  to  the  approach 
of  which  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  deceive  ourselves.  A  convention 
had  been  negotiated,*  but  waa  not  as  yet  concluded.  Will  the  thread 
break  at  once  ?  It  certainty  vrill  break,  sooner  or  later.  If  so,  we  shall 
come  to  yon,  and  truly  we  shall  not  be  sadder  than  we  are  now,  and  have 
long  been.  People  may  say  what  they  please  of  the  practical  utility  of 
history ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  is  a  sure  preservation  from  being 
deluded  into  hope  by  many  an  ignii  fatuut. 

Poor  Koppe,  who  will  get  into  trouble,  is  a  harmless  fellow,  and  has  a 
wife  and  children. 

CVII. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKB. 

Amstirdam,  90ik  September,  1808. 

The  news  that  Perthes  found  you  well,  dearest  Moltke— the  only  news 
we  have  received  concerning  you  for  a  considerable  time— has  quieted  our 
fears  for  your  health.  Suffer  me  now  to  implore  you  most  earnestly  to 
take  care  of  yourself,  for  God's  sake  not  to  lose  all  interest  in  this  life, 
which  has  still  such  sacred  daims  upon  you.  I  ask  from  you  no  more 
than  that  you  should  seek,  rather  than  avoid,  the  alleviations  nature  sends 
you — sleep,  and  the  gradual  transition  of  passionate  into  gentler  grief; 
that  yon  should,  if  possible,  moderate  the  yehemence  of  your  feelings,  and, 
however  much  it  may  oost  you,  keep  that  memory  which  will  never  leave 
you,  apart  firom  the  present  reality,  which  will  reward  you  more  than  most 
others,  if  you  turn  not  from  it. 

My  dearest  friend,  fate  gave  you  what  you  in  your  ardent,  stormy  youth, 
*  In  Paris,  betWMo  Ohampagny  and  Priaca  Willian  of  Prussia. 
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sought  as  your  appropriate  lot.  Fate  gave  you  more  than  falls  to  the 
share  of  most  men — too  much — since  it  would  not  leave  you  the  possession 
of  blessings,  the  enjoyment  of  which  had  made  all  others  in  life  distasteful 
to  you.  You  had  every  thing  which  your  heart  in  the  vague  longings  of 
youth  could  imagine,  and  you  g^ve  yourself  up  to  this  fullness  of  love — 
to  the  perfect  earthly  sphere  in  which  all  your  thoughts  found  employment, 
undisturbed  by  the  manifold  perplexities  which  so  often  prevent  those, 
whose  lot  it  is  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  through  a  changeful  and  un- 
congenial life,  from  ever  attaining  a  satisfactory  consciousness  of  what 
fate  has  really  done  for  them.  I  have  seen  you  happier  than  I  ever  beheld 
any  other  human  being,  in  the  highest  energy  of  your  own  nature,  whose 
internal  vigor  had  enabled  it  to  withstand  all  the  storms  that  might  have 
devastated  it ;  your  intellect  enriched,  your  heart  ennobled  and  matured 
through  love  and  happiness ;  when,  as  yet,  you  were  untroubled  by  any  fears 
for  the  life  of  your  Augusta.  I  have  seen  you  bent  to  the  entih  beneath  the 
stroke  that  deprived  you  of  your  happiness  *,  I  have  seen  you  pass  from  youth 
to  the  firmness  of  matured  manhood ;  and  attaining,  under  the  influence 
of  your  Marie's  extraordinary  harmony  and  completeness  of  character,  an 
inward  strength  and  peace,  which  neither  you  nor  your  friends  could  have 
hoped  to  see  in  you  in  so  high  a  degree.  Your  youth  is  over,  your  joys  are 
gone;  nothing  is  left  to  you  but  a  serene  activity,  for  yourself^  for  your 
children,  for  and  with  your  friends.  But  the  children  alone  afford  you  so 
many  joys,  and  promise  far  more  for  the  future ;  your  own  efforts  and  the 
affection  of  your  friends  will  bring  you  so  many  hours-— such  as  those  we 
spent  together  in  early  days,  before  you  had  won  your  Augusta — ^that,  had 
you  not  been  so  surpassingly  happy,  your  life  would  flow  by,  without,  in- 
deed, satisfying  you,  yet  still  full  of  beauty.  Altogether,  when  we  com- 
pare the  worth  of  his  life,  who,  robbed  of  his  dearest  happiness,  lives  on  to 
the  end  with  a  longing,  glowing  heart,  which  when  fortune  smiled  on  him, 
had  raised  him  above  this  world,  with  the  life  of  one  whose  heart  has 
never  thus  bled,  but  has  also  never  thus  glowed,  can  we  doubt  whose  lot 
has  been  the  best,  even  if  we  look  at  it  only  on  the  side  of  enjoyment  9 

If  our  future  were  not  so  utterly  undecided,  and  if  you  could  leave  your 
estate  under  present  circumstances  (which,  however,  you  must  not  do,  on 
account  of  your  children,  at  a  time  when  land  is  the  only  property  not  in 
danger  of  complete  annihilation),  we  would  speak  of  the  future,  and  make 
plans  for  living  in  the  same  place.  But  this  is  impossible  for  us  at  pres- 
ent ;  we  can  not  even  plan  definitely  for  a  single  week.  I  have  given  up 
all  hope  for  Prussia,  and  we  shall  not  live  in  Berlin  ;  this  negative  expect- 
ation is  the  only  circumstance  wo  can  look  forward  to  as  even  more  prob- 
able than  another.  Some  time  ago  we  anticipated  a  violent  end  to  the 
long  death-struggle  of  our  unhappy  State,  and  we  then  decided  to  spend 
the  winter  with  you ;  now,  the  sickness  has  assumed  another  form,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  rend  asunder  the  ties  that  unite 
me  to  the  State,  if  I  will  not  turu  hangman,  and  go  back  to  Berlin  to  take 
part  in  the  horrible  work  of  raising  money  by  grinding  extortions.  And 
80  we  may  very  likely  not  only  see  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
but  spend  a  considerable  time  together 

Farewell,  my  beloved  friend,  and  be  strong ;  be  at  one  with  yourself^  and 
think  not  too  lightly  of  what  is  still  left  to  you.  There  is  an  indescribable 
strength  in  resignation  ;  on  that  foundation  you  may  build  up  your  life  se- 
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curely.  Do  not  waste  your  energies  by  striving  to  penetrate  inte  the  eter- 
nally hidden  regions — nor  by  endeavoring  to  give  eternity  to  this  world. 
Eternity  is  more  re«l  than  time ;  let  that  suffice  us ;  the  earth  is  too  small 
for  man ;  and  what  we  become  conscious  of  in  ourselves,  is  but  the  lowest 
part  of  our  being ;  and  shall  we  lose  ourselves  in  questionings  about  this 
part,  which  seems  to  us  the  whole  ?  Do  not  ]eon  act  thus,  but  rather  fix 
your  mind  on  what  yet  remains  to  you,  and  among  the  rest  on  the  affec- 
tion of  your  friend,  who  loves  you  with  his  whole  heart.  Our  love  to  the 
cliiKlren.  Tour  faithful  N. 

CVIII. 
Amsterdam,  bejicun  S3J  December,  1808. 

Since  I  wrote  the  previous  page,  and,  incapable  of  continuing, 

found  myself  obliged  to  lay  down  my  paper,  I  have  been  constantly  suffer- 
ing in  my  health,  and  yet  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  send  for  a  phy- 
sician. My  constitution,  and  more  especially  the  influence  exercised  on  my 
body  by  my  state  of  mind — which  is  always  with  me  the  true  cause  of 
health  and  sickness— are  too  unlike  any  thing  to  be  found  among  the  Duteh, 
for  a  physician,  whose  opinions  and  mode  of  treatment  have  been  formed 
here,  to  be  capable  of  taking  a  reasonable  view  of  my  case ;  so  rest,  and  a 
combination  of  mental  and  physical  diet,  must  be  my  chief  reliance.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  methods  of  treatment  in  the  medical  art 
(which  would  so  gladly  set  itself  up  for  a  science)  must  be  completely  dif- 
ferent in  different  parte  of  the  globe— just  as  civil  institutions  do,  and 
must  differ  in  different  countries  and  nations.  Thus,  for  example,  the  phy- 
sicians here  may  be  perfectly  right  in  adapting  their  general  treatment  to 
colds,  indigestions,  and  hardy,  full-blooded  systems,  without  taking  intel- 
lect or  feeling  much  into  consideration.  But  woe  to  the  stranger  with 
whom  these  preconceived  anticipations  are  incorrect,  and  who  falls  into 
their  hands  I  In  general,  I  do  not  like  medical  men  ;  they  form  the  most 
arrogant  and  unprincipled  of  all  classes,  next  to  the  nobles,  and  rival  the 
prieste  (as  they  used  to  be,  for  they  are  now  on  quite  a  different  road),  and 
the  political  economists.  And  no  wonder,  for  they,  too,  must  have  a  con- 
sciousness of  internal  untruthfulness,  from  the  contrast  between  their  pre- 
tensions and  what  they  really  are,  and  they  try  to  conceal  this  from  them- 
selves by  self-conceit.  And  just  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  statesman  not 
to  be  corrupted  by  degrees,  unless  he  is  a  thoroughly  upright  man,  because 
the  contemplation  of  the  blunders  that  he  often  can  not  help  making  is  all 
too  painful,  so  the  same  takes  place  with  the  physician,  who,  besides,  de- 
pends more  than  the  statesman  on  reputation,  and  can  not,  like  him,  gloss 
over  his  mistakes.  That  this  hatred  toward  the  class  docs  not  extend  to 
every  individual  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood ;  why,  I  even  like  and  es- 
teem individuals  among  the  nobility  (of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  you 
and  such  as  you),  among  the  priests,  and  the  political  economists. 

Thus  I  have  tried  another  medicine,  in  tho  shape  of  some  most  select  read- 
ing. I  wanted  a  book  that  would  rouse  my  imagination  and  my  feelings. 
So  I  took  up  Mirabeau's  '^  Essai  sur  lo  Despotisms."  Do  you  still  recol- 
lect lending  it  to  me  thirteen  years  ago  ?  I  remember  your  copy  perfectly, 
and  your  pencil  marks  on  tho  margin,  as  well  as  tho  deep  impression  it 
made  upon  me.  It  is  a  sweet  dream  to  call  those  times  into  life  again  I 
When  we  are  conscious  of  the  difference  in  our  way  of  reading  the  same 
thing  at  different  and  distant  times,  we  obtain  some  help  toward  the  p'«o- 
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ture  of  what  we  then  were  and  now  are.  Formerly  every  thing  seized  hold 
of  me  with  infinitely  greater  power ;  but  it  remained  in  my  mind  too  much 
as  an  undigested  mass,  and  worked  as  such ;  now  I  can  discriminate  and 
test  more  keenly.  This  eloquent  book,  however,  stands  my  tests ;  the  more 
it  is  logically  investigated,  the  less  will  it  be  accused  of  declamation.  It 
shows  quite  convincingly  that  Mirabeau  was  perfectly  free  from  the  folly 
which  afterward  attacked  every  head  like  an  epidemic — namely,  the  idea 
of  binding  freedom  forever  to  a  country  by  the  forms  of  a  constitution.  Uc 
certainly  knew  the  contrary  to  be  true,  and  he  can  not  have  lost  this  convic- 
tion. Certainly,  too,  he  is  innocent  of  the  horrid  idea  of  universal  represent- 
ation, out  of  which  all  the  mischief  has  flowed,  and  which  arose  in  a  spirit 
of  imitation  that  had  taken  possession  of  shallow  minds,  and  so-called 
metaphysicians.  For  Neoker  had  a  shallow  mind,  but  it  was  German 
shallowness,  which,  if  it  be  adorned  with  outward  showiness,  wears  an  ap- 
pearance of  practical  solidity  to  the  mass  of  Frenchmen.  That  Mirabeau 
afterward  made  use  of  this  power  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  *,  the  great  man 
can  make  use  of  every  thing  by  subjecting  it  to  himself.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  he  definitely  rejected  and  contemned 
this  folly.  Who,  after  him,  would  care  to  say  any  thing  concerning  the 
degeneration  of  all  branches  of  the  executive  power  under  a  despotism? 
Despotism  was  the  sickness  which  consumed  the  energies  of  Prussia ;  Ben- 
mark  has  long  suffered  under  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  folly  to  take  the  trou- 
ble to  describe  the  yellow  fever  after  Thucydides,  and  since  ages  have  not 
taught  mankind  to  profit  by  his  wisdom,  it  is  at  least  quite  superfluous 
now  to  delineate  the  particular  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

What  inimitable  sayings  I  '^  L' animal  que  d6chire  le  feroce  leopard,  ad- 
mire-t-il  la  garrure  de  sa  peau  ou  la  vari^t^  de  ses  ruses  ?^'  Set  in  the 
place  of  the  first  word,  the  subject,  the  equivalent  term  TAllemand'— and 
the  deep  truth  of  the  saying  is  gone.  The  animal  knows  nothing  beyond 
the  impulse  of  natural  feeling,  and  seeks  no  false  consolation;  but  our 
countrymen  have  no  true  feeling  left ;  not  even  that  of  pain  or  enjoyment. 
And  on  this  account,  I  can  not  conceive  what  is  to  beoome  of  us.  Are  we 
to  be  apes  of  apes  ?  I  implore  the  mercy  of  Heaven  to  grant  us  a  new 
revelation ;  for  salvation  must  come  to  man  from  without ;  our  own  long- 
ings only  prepare  the  way  for  it. 

Mirabeau  was  indeed  a  great  sinner ;  he  was  possessed  by  a  devil,  but 
he  had  a  very  great  nature,  and  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  cine  such 
sinner,  than  over  a  hundred  just  men.  He  was  too  high  above  his  nation, 
like  Camot,  the  only  two  great  men  of  the  revolution.  His  eloquence  car- 
ried away  the  people,  and  they  fancied  that  they  admired  him ;  just  as 
the  loud  noise  of  a  full  orchestra  seizes  hold  of  the  common  people,  who 
would  have  remained  perfectly  indifierent  to  the  music  itself^  performed  on 
less  noisy  instruments.  Such  sinners  excite  a  peculiar  kind  of  veneration 
in  me,  though  most  truly  they  do  not  hold  the  highest  place.  There  is 
something  yet  far  higher,  and  over  that  we  can  only  weep.  Mirabeau 
says,  "  Si  j'si  dit  la  v6rit6,  pourquoi  ma  v6h6mence,  en  l^exprimant,  di- 
minuerait-elle  de  son  prix?"  Vehemence  of  expression  is  but  brilliancy  of 
coloring,  and  as  this  is  no  defect  except  when  the  colors  are  false,  why 
must  I  find  it  so  often  assumed  as  a  proof  that  I  am  wrong  ?  Is  it  true 
that  he  who  reaches  the  goal  must  necessarily  go  beyond  it,  because  there 
ia  a  possibility  of  his  doing  so  ?    Is  an  act  of  atrodty,  of  injustice,  of  folly. 
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annihilated  becaune  it  excitei  me  to  passionate  indignation  ?  Or  must  one 
even  take  the  poor  innocent  thing  under  one's  protection  against  its  unjust 
accusers  ?  Here  one  learns  to  speak  coldljr,  that  is,  in  general,  to  hold 
one's  peace ;  for  amidst  the  praiseworthy  and  excellent  things  to  be  seen 
here,  the  stranger  feels  at  last  oppressed  hy  the  care  bestowed  on  mere  out- 
ward life,  and  the  utter  incapacity  for  all  elevating  sentiments.  Opinions 
here  are  but  prejudices,  and  those  on  religion  perfectly  insupportable.  Yet 
the  people,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  really  pious ;  just  as  they  have 
not  been  really  republicans  for  many  generations  *,  but  tiie  administration 
was  free,  and  more  than  that  would  not  have  suited  the  nation 

CIX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEE. 

AMfTXRDAM,  IS^  December,  1008. 

In  the  first  place,  1  must  thank  you  for  all  the  affectionate  friendly 
things  in  youc  letter,  beginning  with  the  advice  to  bear  lightly  disagreea- 
bles which  can  not  be  avoided.  If  you  have  strong  shoulders,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  bear— -but  if  they  have  become  weak  ?  Besides,  you  yourself 
would  not  bear  any  thing  of  this  kind  lightly.  You  have  many  a  time 
borne  with  folly  patiently.  I  can  do  so  too,  and  do  it  conscientiously 
where  a  few  good  qualities  make  amends  *,  what  now  annojrs  me  is  some- 
thing different. 

It  must  be  a  strange  sort  of  fellow,  a  true  Margites — neither 

digger  nor  plowman,  nor  acquainted  with  any  thing  in  the  world — from 
whom  I  could  not  gain  something  in  a  tete-a-tttt  conversation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  I  surpass  most  in  this  art,  and  hence  form  so  many  friend- 
ships when  in  a  foreign  country,  because  men  of  almost  every  class  and 
calling  find  that  they  can  exchange  something  with  me.  But  when  such 
a  man  turns  up,  and  is  fastened  upon  one,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  him — a  thoroaghly  worthless  man — ^how  can  one  help  feeling  dis- 
gust toward  him,  however  much  reflection  he  may  give  rise  to.  And  re- 
flection, properly  speaking,  is  not  my  forte :  what  I  perceive,  I  see  with  a 
glance ;  and  it  is  not  till  I  have  reached  ray  aim  (where,  indeed,  I  can  not 
fail  to  do  so)  that  I  am  able  to  connect  my  new  point  of  view  with  the 
old  one.  But  on  this  very  account,  I  am  far  less  able  to  choofte  my  own 
course,  than  the  man  whose  mental  progress  is  the  result  of  deliberation ; 
my  powers,  whatever  they  are,  and  whenever  they  are  present,  depend  on 
an  external  talisman  like  Samson's  strength.  On  Faith,  in  the  general 
as  well  as  the  special  sense,  I  would  gladly  write  to  you,  as  I  can  not  talk 
with  you,  if  a  hypochondriac  could  write  a  letter  equivalent  to  a  book. 
Your  Faculty  of  Divination  I  would  not  concede  to  you,  except  as  it  might 
be  »  kind  of  poetry,  which  is  certainly  something  very  high.  But  Knowl- 
edge and  Faith  are  widely  diflerent,  and  both  are  founded,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  on  Perception.  A  third  faculty  of  a  quite  peculiar  kind  (and  for  which 
we  have  no  word),  is  the  recognition  of  the  incomprehensible— of  the  im- 
possibility of  what  is,  according  to  our  ideas,  most  certain,  which  we  meet 
with,  for  example,  in  all  natural  circles.  What  I  mean  will  probably  not 
bo  made  clear  to  you  by  this  awkward  expression ;  it  is  something,  the 
admission  of  which,  and  the  constant  reference  to  it,  distinguish  the  seer 
in  nature  from  the  ordinary  learned  man-^something,  of  which  Dolomiea, 
for  example,  had  »  strong  feeling,  and  which  mmt  aoma  day  throw  a  new 
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light  on  all  our  sciences.  Imagination — as  the  word  is  commonly  used-* 
will  be  our  guide  least  of  all  here ;  more  may  be  grained  from  the  steady 
gaze,  by  which  we  may  at  last  even  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  regions  of 
knowledge.  To  me,  faith  without  testimony  is  impossible.  But  aa  far  as 
faith  in  all  personal  relations  of  life  is  concerned,  I  believe,  by  all  that  is 
holy  I  in  all  that  I  see  to  be  beautiful,  noble,  glorious — unalterably  and 
forever !  To  those  belong  sympathy,  kindness,  and  self-sacrifice,  when  the 
latter  forms  an  abiding  trait  of  the  character.  But  I  believe  only  in  the 
very  rarest  instances  in  an  unalterable  feeling  of  interest  in  a  person,  or 
subject ;  for  such  interest  is  in  its  causes  and  in  itself  a  variable  quantity, 
and  may  change  its  direction  without  any  change  taking  place  in  the  char- 
acter. Yet  I  know  that  I  myself  possess  this  kind  of  constancy — ^hich 
is  no  merit  in  me. 

Stein's  evil  genius  has  blinded  his  eyes,  and  led  him  on  from  one  false 
step  to  another ;  whether  it  be,  as  some  say,  that  he,  the  unsuspicious,  has 
been  entangled  in  a  net  of  artifice,  or,  that  want  of  deliberation,  and  a  re- 
solve to  break  liirough  his  bonds,  careless  of  consequences,  have  led  him  to 
the  very  point  to  which  his  enemies  wished  to  allure  him.  '  In  times  of 
good  fortune,  it  is  indeed  easy  to  appear  great — nay,  even  really  to  act 
greatly — but  in  misfortune,  very  difficult.  The  greatest  man  will  commit 
blunders  in  misfortune,  because  the  want  of  proportion  between  his  means 
and  his  ends  progressively  increases,  and  his  inward  strength  is  exhausted 
in  fruitless  efforts 

ex. 

AXSTERDAM,  lOik  JaHuorjf,  1809. 

Yesterday  I  saw  Stein's  proscription  in  a  Dutch  newspaper.*  I  was 
quite  imprepared  for  it,  as  you  will  have  been,  and  you  can  fancy  the 
grief  and  consternation  that  seized  me.  But  it  is  a  time  in  which  one 
must  lock  up  one's  sorrow  within  one's  own  breast,  especially  in  my  posi- 
tion, and  as  far  as  letters  are  concerned.  I  am  waiting  with  a  beating 
heart  for  to-day's  papers,  which  will  perhaps  already  confirm  our  worst 
fears.  It  is  so  evident  that  his  evil  genius  has  driven  him  forward  to  his 
fate,  that  I  dare  not  hope  that  any  efibrt  will  be  made  at  Berlin  to  save 
him. 

I  repeat  for  your  relief  the  assurance  that  Stein  has  nev«r  writ- 
ten me  a  word  by  which  I  could  be  compromised ;  and  you  will  the  more 
readily  believe  that  I  have  never  written  any  thing  which  could  even  be 
construed  into  an  expression  of  sentiments  similar  to  those  which  caused 
his  ruin,  since  we  conversed  together  last  winter  about  the  position  of 
Germany,  and  I  told  you,  as  I  told  every  one,  how  indignant  I  felt  at  the 
senseless  prating  of  those  who  talked  of  desperate  resolves,  as  of  a  tragedy. 
Ever  since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  my  maxims  have  been  those  which  Phocion 
preached  to  the  Athenians  of  his  age,  and  nowhere  have  I  seen  among  the 
decl  aimers  on  the  other  side,  a  Demosthenes,  or  even  a  Hyperides,  but 
many  a  Disus.  To  bear  our  fate  with  dignity  and  wisdom,  that  the  yoke 
might  be  lightened,  was  my  doctrine,  and  I  supported  it  with  the  advice 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  spoke  and  acted  very  wisely,  living,  as  he 
did,  under  King  Zedekiah,  in  tiie  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  he 

*  The  sentence  of  oatlawrv  against  Stein  was  signed  by  Napoleoa  at  Madrid 
16th  December,  1808,  hot  did  not  reach  Berlin  till  early  in  ianaary,  1809. 
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would  haye  given  difierant  counsel  had  he  lived  under  Judaa  MaccabaBus, 
in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  ^^  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither 
I  have  caused  70U  to  be  carried  away  captives ;  for  in  the  peace  thereof 
shall  ye  have  peace." 

CXI. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Amsterdam,  IMh  January,  1809. 
......  You  can  imagine  how  the  thought  of  Stein's  proscription  tortures 

me,  by  raising  imaginations  which  I  can  neither  follow  out  nor  banish 
from  my  mind.  A  faint  hope  that  it  may  not  come  to  the  worst  comforts 
me  at  times,  and  encourages  me  to  dismiss  tho  most  frightful  pictures  that 
present  themselves ;  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  terror  of  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  had  been  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  I 
will  form  no  conjectures  on  a  question  which  events  will  have  decided  be* 
fore  you  read  this.  It  is  as  if  there  had  been  a  demon  at  work,  leading 
him  on  from  one  delusion  to  another,  now  blinding  him  by  hope,  now  by 
despair,  now  by  over-security,  now  by  misplaced  confidence,  till  he  was 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice ;  and  his  previous  course  terrifies  me 
above  all,  by  inspiring  the  fear  that  he  will  plunge  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  abyss  before  him.  I  shall  never  deny  him,  and  never  forget  him, 
though  he  has  become  estranged  from  me  of  late,  and  has  often  acted 
under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  that  grieved  me,  and  almost  drove  me  to 
despair.     It  was  his  misfortune  that  I  was  separated  from  him,  and  this 

conviction  makes  me  sadder  still I  loved  him  for  his  fiery  spirit, 

his  rough  cordiality,  his  integrity,  his  contempt  of  shams,  his  clear  under- 
standing, the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  his  real  enthusiasm,  and  his  pene- 
trating glance ;  his  sharp  angles  did  not  hurt  me,  and  his  weak  points 
were  partially  vailed,  though  not  so  closely,  but  that  I  often  suspected 
them,  and  som<!times  recognized  them  with  dismay.  Such  as  they  were, 
however  (I  saw  them  first  and  very  early,  in  his  unaccountable  bestowal 
of  confidence  on  unworthy  |$^rsons),  they  rather  afiected  the  minister  than 
the  man ;  had  we  worked  together  in  ordinary  times,  they  would  have  had 
no  injurious  consequences  in  the  business  I  had  to  transact,  and  my  con- 
nection with  him  would  have  been  a  bright  spot  in  my  life.  He  was 
never  reserved,  never  enigmatical ;  he  did  not  receive  expressions  of  warm 
attachment  as  a  due  homage,  but  welcomed  them ;  he  returned  them  fully, 
and  valued  them  highly.  He  seized  the  whole  character  at  a  grasp,  and 
did  not  pick  out  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  quality  in  a  man,  in  order 
to  determine  their  value  and  weigh  them  against  others.  I  shall  never 
forget  with  what  reluctance  he  took  leave  of  me  in  Memel :  he  called  me 
back  time  after  time,  said  I  must  not  go  yet,  and  after  all,  we  did  not  sup- 
pose it  a  final  parting.  At  that  parting  we  were  truly  friends,  as  truly  as 
persons  can  become  so  after  their  fir»t  youth ;  the  tmions  we  form  then 
are  indeed  of  a  difierent  character  from  any  of  later  years.  He  also  wrote 
me  very  afiectionate  letters  afterward.  When  he  came  to  Berlin,  in  the 
spring,  their  tone  altered;  he  seemed  already  to  be  under  foreigfn  influences, 
his  views  became  distorted ;  I  wrote  fiery  words  in  reply,  and  his  old  afiec- 
tion  came  forth  again  from  its  disguise.  But  the  length  of  our  separation 
may  have  weakened  it— or  was  it  the  influence  that  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  him  at  that  time?     Sinoe  the  spring  his  letters  lost  their 
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former  tone  of  fiunili&rity ;  we  retained  oar  bnitinesi  connection  with  esch 
other,  mad  who  knows  but  that  the  former  ties  might  have  been  restored 
if  we  had  been  brought  together  again  ?  For  some  raysterioas  change 
must  have  taken  place  in  him  during  the  interval.  You  know  that  hia 
successor*  and  I  became  good  friends  while  we  were  colleagues.  His 
character  is  amiable  and  very  upright ;  he  possesses  a  feeling  heart,  more 
sentiment  than  passion,  an  unequal  amount  of  knowledge  on  many  ques- 
tions, which  will  hardly  admit  of  being  treated  separately,  too  much  of 
the  routine  of  a  system,  scarcely  that  penetrating  eye,  by  which  a  states- 
man ought  to  be  able  to  take  in  all  the  outward  bearings,  and  inward  im- 
port of  a  question  with  a  glance ;  but  the  best  choice  that  could  be  made, 
and  one  in  which  I  should  rejoice  under  less  hopeless  circumstances; 
though  his  systematizing,  and  his  slow  way  of  going  through  every  step 
in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  often  hinder  the  dispatch  of  business.  However, 
this  Mill  not  be  of  any  consequence  to  me  now,  as,  on  many  accounts,  my 
retirement  from  public  affairs  is  rendered  desirable,  indeed  almost  neces- 
sary. I  must  at  once  take  measures  to  prevent  injury  to  my  reputation 
from  the  ill-success  of  plans  which  I  know  to  be  impracticable;  and  I 
really  can  not  place  myself  in  the  dilemma,  of  either  undertaking  a  re- 
sponsibility in  the  guidance  of  affairs  under  such  hopeless  circnmstanees, 
or  finding  myself  a  mere  nullity,  or  unavailing  imit  amidst  opposing  voices 
of  equal  weight ;  consequently  I. must  retire.  It  is  no  unimportant  step  : 
I  feel  all  that  it  involves ;  but  even  if  the  end  of  our  State  is  not  so  near 
that,  whether  a  little  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  reduced  to  its  former  atti- 
tude at  Konigsberg,  perhaps  in  a  still  worse  place,  I  assure  you  it  vrould 
go  hard  with  me  to  eat  my  daily  bread  in  security,  as  a  not  absolutely 
necessary  servant  of  the  State,  while  the  country  is  in  such  misery.  It 
seems  that  many  would  be  pleased  at  my  retirement,  for  intrigues  and 
cabals  are  not  less  rife  or  less  malignant,  when  a  state  is  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point  of  degradation.  Massenbach's  account  of  Prince  Hoh^lohe's 
joy  at  being  named  general-in-chief  of  a  disorganised  army,  that  was 
visibly  hastening  within  a  few  days  to  complete  destruction,  is  extremely 
striking  and  remarkable. — ^AJtenstein,  and  probably  the  King,  are  perhaps 
the  only  ones  who  would  see  me  depart  with  regret.  Altenstein  has  less 
rigid  principles  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  public  servants,  than  I,  who 
have  a  more  republican  belief  in  the  obligation  to  serve,  if  we  can  be  of 
use ;  my  invincible  feelings  seem  to  him  over-scrupulousness ;  however,  I 
do  not  know  how  he  will  reconcile  his  pressing  invitations  to  me  to  return, 
with  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  without  any  reference  to  me.  D.  appears  to  know  more  altogether 
about  the  cabals  against  me  than  I  myself^  who  can  only  have  a  presenti« 
ment  of  them ;  he  will  probably  have  told  you  a  good  many  things  too. 

And  here  have  I  been  saying  not  a  little  upon  subjects  to  which  I  only 
meant  to  allude 

Through  the  circulating  library,  which  is  our  great  resource  here,  my 
attention  has  been  accidentally  turned  once  more  to  French  literature,  which 
we  foreigners  may  well  take  under  our  protection,  since  it  is  now  the  fashion 
among  the  French  themselves  to  decry  their  own  literature,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY .,  as  the  production  of  heU.  Maa- 
■iUon's  "  Petit  Carerae,"  the  sublimity  and  splendor  of  whioh  you  know* 

*  AUoBstaiii. 
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(and  if  yoa.  do  not  know  this  book,  you  must  read  yourself^  and  mmj  read 
most  of  it  to  Charles,  and  recommend  it  to  Dora,)  induced  me  to  read  his 
"  Histoire  de  la  Minority  de  Louis  XV. ;''  a  book  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  only  the  best  historical  work  in  the  French  literature,  but  is  not  inferior 
to  any  in  any  other  modern  language,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  ancients. 
The  grace  of  the  style  is  inimitable ;  the  descriptions  are  speaking  truth ; 
the  proportion  in  the  distribution  of  parts  harmonious ;  the  apothegms  full. 
of  deep  significance ;  and  the  verdicts  passed,  those  of  a  great  statesman. 
The  judgment  which  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  pronounces  upon  subjects  of 
finance,  might  put  to  shame  nearly  all  the  ministers  who  hare  no  other 
Tocation  :  but  that  is  the  true  test  of  a  great  man,  that  from  his  eminence 
he  can  survey  all  fields.  The  whole  work  displays  a  spirit  of  elevated 
purity,  the  real  human  sentiments  which  animate  his  sermons  also,  his 
classical  cast  of  thought,  and  the  truthfulness  of  a  man  who  is  at  one  with 
himself-— his  freedom  from  all  bonds  of  class  and  opinion,  strong  as  was  his 
own  faith,  his  love  of  liberty,  hi>  correct  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  this 
world ; — finally,  it  breathes  throughout,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  spirit  of 
the  ^*  Petit  Careme ;"-— the  spirit,  which  in  his  Orations,  gave  rise  to  that 
delineation  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  must  have  made  his  hearers 
tremble,  as  the  great  man,  scarcely  guMsing  their  feelings,  poured  forth  his 
own  soul.  This  description  is  annexed  to  the  *' Histoire."  I  am  certain 
that,  if  you  ever  read  it,  it  was  so  long  ago  that  your  memory  can  tell  you 
little  about  it.  Take  this  golden  book  in  hand,  beg  Dora  to  read  it  also, 
and  place  it  among  your  books,  not  beside  the  writers  of  his  own  nation-— 
except  perhaps  Diderot  and  Montesquieu — ^but  beside  Thucydides  and 
Sal  lust :  if  you  have  it  not,  lose  no  time  in  procuring  it.  The  discovery  of 
such  a  pearl  gives  me  a  day  of  delight,  and  you  need  su<^  days.  But  do 
not  speak  of  it  to  those  of  your  order ;  Massillon  was  no  friend  to  that ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  abhorred  it.    The  noble  who  can  not  bear  this,  had  better 

not  attempt  to  read  him 

This  autumn  I  have  read  Schiller's  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War," 
and,  time  after  time,  I  have  raised  my  hands  in  astonishment,  not  in  ad- 
miration of  the  work,  0  by  no  means !  but  in  wonder  at  the  possibility 
that  a  book  like  this,  which  is  not  even  tolerably  welUwritten,  and  in  which 
the  narrative  never  flows  smoothly  on,  but  is  ever  halting  and  stumbling, 
should  be  allowed  to  rank  as  a  classical  work.  Time  will  assuredly  do 
justice  to  it,  and  allow  the  thing  to  sink  into  oblivion 

CXIL 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Amstkrdim,  February  26^  1809. 
I  have  made  a  very  interesting  acquaintance  in  Valckenaer,* 


*  Valckenaer  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  philologist.  His  literary  fame, 
and  still  more  his  opposition  to  the  Orange  party,  procured  him  the  professor- 
ship of  Jorispnidence  in  Utrecht,  in  1787.  He  was  one  of  the  depatation  who 
went  to  Paris  to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Convention,  In  1795.  He  remained 
ID  connection  witli  the  government  np  to  the  resignation  of  Kinir  Louis,  when 
he  also  retired  from  public  life.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Niebubr  should 
have  funned  so  close  a  friendship  with  a  man  so  completely  identified  with  the 
principles  of  the  Revdodon.  Tney  continued  to  corres||)ood  after  Niebuhr  left 
Holland,  and  a  series  of  his  letters  to  Valckenaer  are  still  in  existence,  which 
his  friends  have  mud*  mangr  •flbrts  to  procnra,  hut  hlAarto  witikoat  suoesss. 
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who  wa»  formerly  embassador  Drom  Holland  to  Spain.  He  is  a  Frisian,  a 
man  of  uncommon  intdlect,  and  possessing  a  viTaoAfcy,  and  a  power  of 
taking  interest  in  a  wide  circle  of  subjects,  which  are  very  unusual  here. 
From  his  father  he  inherits  noble  philological  attainments,  and  it  is  the 
first  time,  at  least  for  many  years,  that  I  hare^  met  with  an  intellectual 
man  conversant  with  ancient  literature ;  as  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Rome  and  the  classics,  as,  for  instance,  we  Germans,  or  other  nations  |>os. 
sessing  a  literature,  are  with  their  own  literature  and  history,  and  with 
whom  I  could  converse  on  a  footing  of  equality.  For  all  the  other  more 
eminent  philologists  I  have  known,  assume  an  abominable  air  of  initiation 
which  I  by  no  means  concede  to  them.  Valckenaer  has  moved  about  in  the 
world  a  great  deal,  and  has  another  key  to  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors 
besides  grammar,  and  looks,  too,  for  other  things  in  them  besides  antiquities 
and  words.  Our  views  are  very  much  alike.  Ho  has  been  a  man  of  muoh 
ambition  and  violent  passions,  and  his  life  has  been  full  of  storms.  In  hia 
house  lives  an  old  poet,  also  a  Frisian,  named  Van  Kooten,  who  has  written 
charming  Latin  pooms,  an  achievement,  the  value  of  which  we  must  not 
underrate,  when  the  rare  case  occurs,  that  a  poetical  genius  has  so  com* 
pletely  mastered  one  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  to  use  it  with  perfect 
freedom.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  mere  sport  nor  affectation,  and  if  a  poet, 
as  must  happen  if  he  is  bom  in  Holland,  finds  himself  forced  to  choose 
between  a  thoroughly  plebeian  idiom — possessing,  however,  forms  and  rules 
of  poetry,  which  he  can  not  break  through  without  losing  the  tone,  to  which 
he  and  all  his  nation  have  been  accustomed  from  childhood-— and  an  ancient 
language  and  forms  of  poetry,  which  are  indeed  absolutely  inviolable,  and 
therefore  true  fetters,  but  were  created  by  the  most  exquisite  sense  of 
beauty— he  will  do  best  service  to  his  genius,  I  think,  by  choosing  the  lat- 
ter and  more  difficult  course.  There  still  exist  a  good  many  composers  of 
Latin  verses  hero,  and  one  passes  for  a  great  poet ;  Van  Kooten  is,  however, 
the  only  real  poet  among  them.  We  Germuis  arc  happily  not  limited  to 
such  a  choice 

CXIII. 

MxLDORP,  ith  May,  1609. 

We  have  found  all  our  friends  here  pretty  well.   My  father  is  not 

much  altered,  a  little  paler,  much  blinder,  and  it  seems  as  if  his  blindness 
had  led  him  to  indulge  in  melancholy  reveries  in  his  hours  of  solitude,  which 
have  impaired  his  cheerfulness.  This  disposition  to  groundless  anxiety  he 
had  indeed  before ;  it  relates  principally  to  the  imprudent  manner  in  which 
his  property  has  been  frittered  away,  about  which  we  strive  to  set  him  at 
rest.  It  is  touching  to  hear  his  unjust  reproaches  of  himself^  for  having 
neglected  different  objects  in  his  travels.  Thus  are  we  always  most  apt  to 
censure  ourselves,  for  not  having  accomplished  to  the  uttermost  what  lay 
before  our  hands,  and  was  the  easiest  part  of  our  work ;  while  we  overlook 
our  neglect  of  what  was  more  important,  but  what  we  had  to  find  out  for 
ourselves.  I  have  always  regretted  for  him,  and  still  regret,  that  on  hia 
return  with  such  an  abundimt  store  of  observations  and  discoveries,  the 
worth  of  which  could  scarcely  have  been  affected  by  a  few  facts  more  or 
less,  he  closed  his  active  life,  and  did  not  rather,  when  equipped  with  all 
thb  knowledge,  undertake  some  learned  work.  Hence  it  is,  that  his  spirit 
has  long  languished  under  a  sense  of  indigene^  like  a  man  who  has  given 
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»w»y  »  fortune,  earned  with  hard  labor  under  a  conjunction  of  circum- 
•tances  that  can  not  again  arise.  He  does  not  guess  the  cause  of  his  inward 
dissatisfaction ;  he  nerer  did.  And  woe  be  to  him  who  should  open  his 
eyes  to  it ! 

On  our  .journey  we  found  papers,  which  heightened  the  painful  anticipa- 
tions with  which  we  had  left  Niitschau,  by  the  depressing  intelligence  they 
containMl.  Since  we  have  been  here,  we  received  along  with  more  recent 
papers,  a  letter  from  our  obliging  friend,  containing  the  inclosed  :* — 

The  events  that  have  come  to  pass  grieve  me  deeply,  and  almost  destroy 
all  my  hopes.  Even  if  the  news  of  Hitler's  victoryt  be  confirmed,  that  will 
do  little  toward  retrieving  our  affairs,  for  I  ca^  hardly  believe  the  possibility 
of  a  junction  being  effected  between  him  and  the  Grand  Duke,  if  the  latter 
has  really  crossed  the  Danube,  which  he  must  have  done  at  Ratisbon. 
After  the  faults  that  have  been  already  committed,  we  can  scarcely  look 
for  great  results,  even  if  this  better  contingency  prove  to  be  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  very  great  misfortunes  are  possible,  if  the 
contrary  be  true  ;  although  it  is  evident  that  the  organization  of  the  army 
has  been  much  improved,  and  probable  that  the  courage  and  energy  of  the 
Austrians  answer  to  the  manifestations  of  their  government,  and  that  these 
last  are  really,  what  they  always  ought  to  be,  the  fruit,  and  the  faithful 
mirror  of  their  internal  sentiments. 

Victory  was  evidently  so  near !  And  then  all  had  been  saved !  Then 
should  we  have  entered  on  a  life  which  we  should  not  have  dragged  along 
as  a  weary  burden.  But  armies  are  still  intrusted  to  boys  because  they 
are  the  sons  of  princes ;  divisions  to  generals  who  have  outlived  captivity; 
and  he  who  feels  in  himself  that  he  could  counsel  and  lead,  remains  in  the 
background,  not  only  because  of  a  thousand  miserable  considerations,  but 
because  the  hour  of  dissolution  is  not  yet  come  in  which  he  would  press 
forward !  I  have,  as  you  will  see,  guessed  the  whole  of  his  plan  at  a  hun- 
dred leagues  distance;  that  those,  who  were  immediately  opposed  to  him, 
have  not  done  so  is  plain 

Read  in  Gibbon  the  history  of  Majorian ;  behold  a  man  who  surpassed 
in  virtue  all  the  emperors  that  had  sat  on  the  throne  of  Rome,  who  yield- 
ed to  none  in  talent  and  valor,  who  still  had  at  his  command  a  powerful 
army,  small  cmly  when  compared  to  that  of  former  times;  see  how  he 
not  merely  understood  the  art  of  government,  how  he  perceived  that  he 
could  only  help  the  nation  by  granting  them  a  due  measure  of  freedom ; 
but  even  if  he  had  not  died  early,  and  under  suspicious  circumstances,  he 
could  have  availed  nothing  against  the  influences  of  his  age,  and  for  him 
individually  death  was  a  blessing— the  highest  blessing.  He  died  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  delusive  hope  in  the  possibilities  of  the  future 

CXIV. 

Mkldorf,  14^A  May,  1809. 

A  strong  desire  to  relieve  my  bitter  grief  and  comfortless  affliotion,  by 
freely  pouring  fortii  my  feelings  to  you,  has,  day  after  day,  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  engagements  which  assail  us  on  every  side 

I  am  constantly  asking  myself  here,  whether  we  are  really  living  in  the 

*  This  inclocure  contained  an  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the  war  from  the 
19tb  to  the  94th  iipri],  at  Ratisboa,  ^. 
t  Over  the  Bavarians*  under  Wrade,  at  St.  Verti,  April  94th. 

I 
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same  ftge  of  the  world  that  we  did  fomierly,  when  we  cAlmly  reckoned 
beforehand  on  the  future,  or  built  caatles  in  tiie  air ;  or  whether  all  before 
U8  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  our  eyes,  Chaos  and  Night — a  aniyerial  destnio- 
tion  of  all  that  now  exists  ? 

My  old  father  neTer  comprehends,  nor  dreams,  that  my  outward  ciroum* 
stances  are  a  house  of  cards.  He  comforts  himself  with  the  idea  that  we 
shall  want  for  nothing  I  For  his  own  sake,  I  try  to  prepare  him  for  the 
contrary,  but  whenever  it  comes,  it  will  be  a  terrible  surprise  to  him 

Schiirs  desperate  step  will,  I  fear,  quite  decide  the  fate  of  Prussia.  It 
is  only  a  legitimate  consequence,  and  the  last  for  which  I  would  blame  the 
Emperor.  For  he  will  say  to  us :  "  Either  you  gave  your  consent  to  it,  or 
you  did  not ;  if  you  did,  you  are  my  enemies ;  if  you  did  not,  you  are  ne 
longer  a  State,  because  you  can  no  longer  control  your  own  subjects." 

Is  Schill  an  adventurer,  or  a  great  man  ?  In  any  case  he  is  a  fortunate 
man,  even  if  he  fall.  It  is  the  first  new  and  unheard-of  thing  tiiat  has 
been  done  for  many  years.  The  dissolution  of  all  civil  bonds  and  institu- 
tions is  completed :  now  must  begin  either  universal  death  and  putreiSaotion, 
or  the  heavings  of  a  new  life.     But  where  are  its  geraui  ? 

Which  excites  our  indignation  the  most :  he  who  applauds  the  desperate 
man  as  ho  would  a  rope-dancer,  because  the  spectacle  amuses  him ;  or  he 
who  chides  him  for  his  recklessness  ? 

I  can  not,  in  common  prudence,  set  oflf  for  Berlin  now.  Napoleon  is 
probably  already  in  Vienna.  Bo  you  not  love  the  Tyrolese  ?  Their  lead- 
ers are  plebeians. 

cxv. 

NoTSCHAir,  35(4  July,  1809. 

The  faculty  of  simple  endurance,  mere  passivity  under  the  press- 
ure of  a  heavy  calamity,  this  beautiful  and  noble  power,  to  the  practice  and 
development  of  which  you  exhort  me,  is  unfortunately  more  foreign  to  my 
disposition,  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  power  that  can  be  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  exercise.  But  be  assured  that  I  shall  go  forward  toward 
the  future,  not  only  undaunted,  but  for  the  present  consoled :  even  should 
we  be  summoned  to  Konigsbcrg  before  the  consequences  of  this  mischance 
have  had  time  to  develop  themselves. 

Moltke  became  still  more  unwell  in  Hamburgh,  and  came  on  here  before 
us  very  much  indisposed.    To-day,  thank  God,  he  is  beginning  to  im|Mrove. 

We  are  not  yet  properly  settled  down  here.  I  will  tell  you  in  my  next 
how  I  get  on  with  my  studies,  toward  which  I  feel  a  strong  desire  attract- 
ing me,  but  which  are  now  rendered  difficult  from  long  disuse. 

I  have  no  inclination  to  say  much  to  you  about  the  dreadful  decision  of 
this  gpreat  judgment-day  of  the  world.  You  know  as  much  about  it  as  I 
do,  and  our  sentiments  are  the  same.*  The  sacrifice  of  the  Tyrol  drove  me 
to  despair ;  but  I  was  ready  to  believe  it  at  the  first  report,  it  was  so  ex- 
actly like  him,  so  completely  in  accordance  with  his  system  of  dragging  his 
victims  through  the  dirt,  and  making  them  as  contemptible  as  possible ; 
just  as  the  boa  constrictor  covers  his  prey  with  his  slime,  to  swallow  it 
with  the  greater  ease.  But  it  is  a  hard  task  to  learn  how  to  live  quite 
without  hope  j  almost  harder  still  to  see  the  hopes  that  had  revived,  crushed 

*  This  letter  would  refer  to  the  armistice  of  Znsym,  oonoloded  between  the 
Archduke  Charies  and  Napoleoci,  on  the  12Ui  of  July. 
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to  the  earth  afain.  Gallicia,  even  Terxol  and  Coninna,  were  eracaated. 
Bomana  had  a  well-disoipUned  army  of  30,000  men.  The  armioe  in 
Estremadora  were  united  ]  that  from  Sicily  had  meet  likely  already  landed 
in  Catalonia,  the  great  eiqpedition  to  Bayonne  or  Biscaya  was  decided  on. 
So  completely  did  salyation  hang  on  the  turn  of  a  straw  I  This  is  the  time 
when  the  elect  are  proTed;  he  who  has  endured  to  the  end  will  have  a 
bright  evening  to  his  life.  But  for  the  present— happy  are  those  who  hare 
never  withdrawn  themselves  too  far  from  the  calling  and  work,  which  can 
now  be  to  the  individual  his  only  consolation!  Such  feel  many  thingi 
much  less  acutely  than  he  who  has  irrevocably  bound  up  his  own  destiny 
with  political  life.  Happy,  too,  are  they  who  have  early  resigned  them- 
selves to  trouble;  and,  like  you,  have  leamt  in  other  ways  and  fonnflr 
times,  to  bear  the  yoke  and  cross. 

In  other  respects  I  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  The  last  blow  has  not 
greatly  affected  my  health,  my  hopes  hung  on  such  a  slender  thread.  The 
thought  of  the  wounded-*of  the  inhabitants  trampled  under  foot  by  their 
conquerors-— of  the  Tyrolese-^is  more  than  the  heart  can  bear.  And  tho 
aspect  of  the  future  for  all  of  us,  who  are  now  parted,  and  shall  soon  be 
still  more  widely  separated  from  each  other,  is  indeed  very  grave. 

It  is  very  beautiful  here  at  this  season ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  been  here  without  you,  and  0  how  we  miss  Marie  I 

CXVI. 

NlTTSCBAU,  2d  Augusit  1809. 

You  will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  us.  The  pressing  necessity  for  rest 
and  recreation,  which  you  have  too  often  traced  in  my  looks,  may  assure 
you  that  Moltke's  society,  the  quiet  of  this  place,  and  the  pure  country  air, 
would  do  me  good.  Many  a  chord  that  has  been  vibrating  with  sharp  and 
yet  sharper  pain  for  years,  till  its  power  of  endurance  was  exhausted,  rests 
and  slumbers  here,  where  there  is  neither  the  fever  of  constant  rumors  and 
news,  nor  the  consuming  passions  of  intercourse  with  the  great  world  to 
torment  me.  I  suoceed  in  the  attempt  to  keep  myself  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  things  for  which  there  is  no  consolation,  and  even  from  thinking 
seriously  about  our  own  fate,  while  I  withdraw  my  thoughts  from  the  more 
remote  present,  into  the  narrower  circle  of  tho  present  that  surrounds  me 
at  this  moment.  I  succeed  in  reawaking  many  interests  that  had  long 
lain  dormant,  many  of  my  half-forgotten  ideas ;  and  the  fresh  breezy  air, 
the  corn-fields,  the  woods,  the  meadows,  infuse  something  of  their  life  into 
me.  Though  I  am  still  frequently  unwell,  seldom  in  good  spirits,  I  yet  feel 
that  I  am  nuich  better  here  in  the  open  air,  than  I  should  be  in  a  tovm,  and 
that  a  return  of  health  and  enjoyment  is  not  impossible. 

However,  I  fancy  that  for  the  present  I  shall  only  attain  to  a  negatively 
better  state,  which  is  certainly  in  comparison,  a  real  good,  but  is  far  fVom 
being  all  that  is  wanted,  and  will,  I  fear,  scarcely  long  outlive  the  external 
repose  which  has  produced  it.  I  have  hardly  as  yet  attained,  even  for 
•ingle  moments,  to  that  free  creative  meditation  on  voluntarily  chosen 
topics,  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  imagination,  in  which  alone  I  can  possese 
the  fiill  measure,  and  enjoy  the  satisfsction  of  all  my  faculties.  Is  it  that 
I  strive  after  an  element  which  is  not  natural  to  me  ?  The  instinct  that 
impels  »•  toward  it,  can  toacoely  be  an  Ulosioa;  I  ahonld  sorely  find 
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Mtisfaotion  in  a  lower  sphere,  if  that  were  my  appointed  place.  Bat  my 
wings  are  clipped,  my  limbs  are  become  stiff  for  want  of  use,  my  mental 
habits  haTe  grown  rigid,  my  will  refuses  to  act,  is  awkward  or  heedless, 
while  my  accostomed  mode  of  life  impels  the  course  of  my  thoughts  in  aa 
opposite  direction. 

You  will  find  it  pardonable,  though  not  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
my  objects,  that  the  pile  of  books  upon  my  table  is  continually  inoreasing. 
For  I  have  been  too  long  denied  the  great  enjoyment  of  a  library,  not  to 
feel  manifold  temptatiims  to  revel  in  it  now ;  and  this,  too,  has  in  some 
respects  its  advantages.  Only  in  this  way,  by  striking  a  hundred  chords 
that  have  lain  silent  for  years,  will  my  memory  revive  again,  and  without 
this  revival,  many  things  would  before  long  have  been  irrecoverably  lost  to 
me,  which  have  now  so  faint  an  existence  in  my  mind,  that  I  am  unable 
to  call  them  up  by  a  simple  effort  of  the  will.  I  even  find  it  neoessary  to 
leam  afresh  by  practice  how  to  read  and  investigate  on  learned  subjects, 
and  this  is  the  best  way  in  which  I  can  accumulate  materials,  if  I  should 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  produce  any  thing. 

I  have  been  collecting  contributions  to  the  subject  of  my  old  studies, 
from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  pursuing  the  track  of  proof  for  my 
conviction,  that  in  very  early  times  a  mutual  acquaintance  and  traffic 
subsisted  between  B.ome  and  Greece :  he  has  also  given  me  some  helps 
toward  a  survey  of  the  primitive  races  of  western  Europe.  I  have  like- 
wise read,  with  great  admiration  and  respect  (and  are  not  these  feelings 
among  our  most  invigorating  enjoyments  ?)  some  of  Mlrabeau's  papers  on 
finance,  which  I  had  long  been  seeking  in  vain  to  procure.  They  have 
reminded  me  of  some  of  the  faults  I  have  myself  committed,  which  I  long 
since  recognized,  and  might  have  avoided,  had  I  been  earlier  acquainted 
with  his  doctrines  ;  but  not  less  of  the  egregious  blunders  of  others,  before 
whose  eyes  this  light  was  kindled,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  mature 
enough  to  have  profited  by  it,  and  whose  infatuation  was  such  that  they 
chose  rather  to  grope  in  darkness  !  And  this,  then,  is  the  vaunted  or 
imagined  use  of  even  great  writers  I  His  fatherland  was  deaf  to  him,  and 
plunged  into  the  abyss,  which  he  had  pointed  out  with  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
the  warning  of  example  as  well  as  of  truth  was  lost  on  other  rulers ! 

I  am  reading  the  very  remarkable  physico-philosophical  writings  of- 
Baader,  which  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  the  wildest  mysticism,  and  in 
general  are  undoubtedly  as  mischievous  as  they  are  effete,  by  reason  of 
their  obscurity.  For  indubitable  as  it  must  be  to  any  one,  who  can  not 
satisfy  himself  with  definitions  and  explanations,  which  are  nothing  better 
than  reasoning  in  a  circle,  that  there  exists  a  wisdom  and  a  truth  above 
the  sphere  of  our  sciences,  a  wisdom  and  truth  which  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  them  as  the  living  creature  does  to  its  delineation,  yet  we  are  none 
the  less  incspable  of  divining  truth  without  these  sciences ;  and  the  trans- 
ient forecastings  and  glimpses,  which  present  themselves  to  us  at  times, 
have  their  truth  and  deeper  significance  only  in  and  through  the  steady, 
intelligent  keeping  in  view  of  the  boundaries  of  science ;  apart  from  science 
they  become  day-dreams  and  castles  in  the  air.  To  excite  an  interest  in 
these  presentiments  before  the  need  of  them  is  felt,  or  the  capacity  of  call- 
ing tiiem  up  exists,  is  a  dangerous  gift,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  such 
views  should  be  revealed  in  mysteries  to  the  initiated,  and  to  none  besides. 
Just  as  with  views  regaiding  fireedom  and  civil  institutions,  where  tha 
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Wt  ifl  remote  indeed  £rom  the  actoftl,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Jatter  is  altogether  inadmistdble  for  the  time  being,  or  that  the  former  la 
capable  of  being  put  in  practice.  Neyerthelese,  1  recommend  these  trea- 
tises to  you,  that  is,  all  those  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  system  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  appears  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  ad- 
venturous and  di^y  f  particularly  all  respecting  subjects  whose  elucidation 
can  be  assisted  by  profound  meditation,  elevation  of  feeling,  searching 
observation,  and  a  pure  and  warm  heart ;  for  all  these  my  mystic  possesses. 
I  read  Horace  also  daily  ]  he  is  my  c<mstant  companion,  and  dearer  to  me 
than  ever 

CXVII. 

Hamburgh,  99ik  Augu$t,  1009. 

On  the  opposite  side  I  wrote  you,  in  the  first  glow  of  my  feelings,  the 
details  of  intelligence  that  will  not  leave  you  unmoved,  for  it  relates 
deeds  to  which  our  age  was  a  stranger,  and  a  result  which,  up  to  ihis 
time,  had  been  denied  to  the  noblest  enterprises.* 

Whether  this  ray  of  light  will  reach  germs  which  only  awaited  warmth 
to  burst  forth  into  life,  is  another  question.  For  my  own  part,  I  begin  to 
cherish  the  encouraging  belief  that  many  hearts  have  gprown  purer  and 
stronger,  through  danger  and  suffering,  and  that  on  all  sides  there  lives  a 
spirit,  though  straitened  and  repressed,  whose  power  must  increase,  and 
produce  something  far  better  than  that  dull,  comfortable  existence,  which 
B.  describes  as  the  golden  age  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  from  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  this,  that  the  aimless  striving  after  something  beyond  arose, 
which,  combined  with  the  universal  effeminacy,  led  to  the  miserable  re- 
sults which  he  describes  as  constituting  our  later  condition,  and  which  we 
have  all  exi>crienced.  If  God  would  take  pity  on  us,  I  almost  believe  we 
might,  though  with  bitter  grief  and  pain,  attsin  to  something  much  better 
than  that  former  state.  We  are  indeed  standing  at  the  parting  of  two 
roads,  where  the  most  probable  among  the  many  possible  contingencies  is 
that  we  shall  have  to  endure  the  double  sorrow  of  seeing  this  flame,  which 
has  been  secretly  growing  more  and  more  intense,  extinguished  by  oppres- 
sion. Much  indeed  would  still  remain  to  us  in  the  very  consciousness  of 
our  loss,  and  in  this  instance  I  entreat  you  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
your  heart,  but  to  strive  against  that  tendency  of  your  mind  to  analysis, 
in  which  you  have  more  than  once  sought  consolation,  when  we  have 
been  conversing  about  the  misery  of  our  times,  present  and  future.  The 
value  of  every  earthly  good  and  happiness  may  indeed  be  explained  away 
by  reasoning,  just  because  what  makes  it  good  and  lovely  is  not  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  region  of  ideas,  and  can  not  be  founded  on  ideas  alone ; 
but  unless  you  can  completely  transfer  yourself  into  Klinger'st  cold  intel- 
lect, it  seems  to  me,  that  even  in  the  clearest  mind  this  must  introduce  a 
false  state  of  feeling,  which  may  indeed  suffice  for  present  comfort,  but  is 


*  The  successes  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  had  in  July  succeeded  in  completely 
establishing  their  independence,  and  were  at  this  time  governed  by  the  peasant 
Hofer. 

t  A  poet  of  the  last  and  present  centurv.  In  his  etrlier  prodoctions  the  pas* 
sions  rei^  supreme ;  in  later  years  a  kind  of  reactbn  took  place,  and  he  placed 
stem  decision  of  character  and  moral  energy  above  all  things.  The  struggles 
and  difficaltiea  or  his  own  life  had  imparted,  moreover,  a  degree  of  bltteraess  to 
his  Judgment  of  others  and  of  the  wund  in  gAieraL 
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not  good  in  itaelf.  Forgiye  me  thu  warning !  It  !■  fho  otAj  one  which  I 
think  you  may  need,  on  account  of  your  propensity  to  solve  every  thing  by 
reaaoning.  Perhaps,  too,  I  warn  you  becauae  I  envy  you  this  faculty, 
though  I  would  not  wish  to  make  use  of  it. 

In  this  case,  I  would  fain  see  you  become  the  advocate  among  your 
friends  of  that  which  as  yet  scarcely  begins  to  stir  in  the  bosom  of  night, 
but  whose  existence  is  certain,  for  they  are  far  too  much  inclined  to  look 
for  and  to  see  salvation  in  the  dead  remains  of  the  past.  Let  them  not 
(I  refer  particularly  to  L.  Stolberg)  regard  what  still  exists  on  the  surface 
of  things,  and  is  the  tottering  wreck  of  an  age  gone  by,  as  the  only  pos- 
session left  to  us.  Let  them  reflect  that  it  is  not  the  Known,  in  what 
remains,  that  can  profit  us ;  that  this  is  every  where  simply  injurious ;  but 
the  hidden  things  which  must  be  brought  to  light,  and  are  here  and  there 
forcibly  breaking  their  way ;  that  a  single  spontaneous  stirring  is  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  oscillating  movements  of  worn-out  and  decrepit 
forms.  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  we  should  see  the  days  of  Morgar- 
ten  and  Naefel  once  more  ?  Who  can  deny  that  the  Tyrolese  have  stepped 
from  childhood  into  manhood  since  1790-7-9,  1800,  1805?  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  the  martyr-spirit  of  the  Holy  Father, 
his  anathema  pronounced  at  the  high  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
soldiery,  have  elevated  the  hearts  of  the  Tyrolese ;  that  their  example  will 
react  upon  the  Spaniards,  teaching  them  to  disregard  the  pr^udices  of 
birth,  and  rewarding  them  for  their  sufferings  ?  For  they  can  not  but 
leel  that  they  themselves  have  sown  this  seed-corn.  Have  you  heard  the 
following  ?  When  Lannes'  adjutant  came  to  Saragossa  to  summon  the 
oity  to  surrender,  he  found  the  assembled  junta  in  the  act  of  going  to  the 
cathedral,  whither  the  president  requested  him  to  follow  them.  Two 
thousand  armed  men  marched  in  military  order  into  the  church,  and  the 
envoy  asked  the  president  what  it  meant.  '*  Give  the  marshal  this  an- 
swer to  his  summons,"  replied  he,  *'  that  these  are  the  sentinels  on  duty 
to-day,  who  have  come  to  hear  mass  to  prepare  themselves  lor  death : 
this  is  done  every  day."  Were  but  the  right  impulse  given  from  above, 
we  should  see  great  things  likewise  among  other  nations,  in  every  nation, 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  capacity  for  greatness. 

I  go  to  Prussia  with  a  heavy  heart.  Besides,  I  dread  the  exhausting 
effects  of  the  journey,  from  which  I  shall  have  no  time  to  rest,  but  must 
enter  forthwith  upon  business  that  will  be  troublesome  and  painful  in 
muiy  ways ;  I  dread  the  distressing  scenes  on  the  road,  and  the  effect  of 
our  stay  in  Konigsberg,  and  the  climate  there  upon  my  health.  But  there 
is  no  help  for  it. 

I  must  have  left  unsaid  much  that  I  had  wished  to  say  to  you.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Yiliers  yesterday ;  we  met  on  both  sides  with  a  favorable  prepos- 
Bession.     He  seems  to  me  to  be  a  truly  intellectual  and  upright  man. 

CXVIII. 

KoK I08BKR0,  Sl<^  September,  IfiOd. 
You  can  not  have  looked  more  eagerly  for  tidings  from  us  than  we  have 
been  wishing  to  write  to  you  since  our  departure  from  Berlin.     But  during 

the  journey  it  was  not  possible  to  write ;  we  traveled  too  quioUy 

We  took  the  route  through  Frankfort,  I^ondsberg,  and  straight  across 
West  Prussia  to  Marienwerder.     From  the  frontiers  of  Neumark  to  the 
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Yiftiila  the  old  Polish  barbarism  reigna  over  this  territory,  which  has 
■earoelf  oror,  untU  lately,  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  stran^^.     On  the 
Bromberg  road  every  thing  had  already  aasumed  a  German  aspect.     Here, 
even  in  tiie  soxcalled  towns,  yon  scarcely  see  any  thing  but  walls  of  planks 
with  gaping  chinks,  and  roo&  thatched  with  brushwood  ^  a  look  of  wretch- 
edness which  is  not  the  offspring  of  poverty  alone,  but  of  habitual  content- 
HMnt  with  a  low  animal  condition.     The  same  mode  of  life  prevails  also 
among  the  Germans,  by  whom  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  the  whole  tract  as 
far  as  Conitz' inhabited.     Even  the  churches  are  as  wretched  as  the  dwell- 
ing-houses.    The  soil  is  indeed,  also,  very  bad*,  many  of  the  fields  only 
produce  the  double  of  what  is  sown  *,  and  the  whole  region  reminds  one  of 
the  wildest  parts  of  North  America,*  for  the  thinly  scattered  villages,  with 
the  fields  belonging  to  them,  are  only  spots  of  cleared  land  in  the  vast 
forest  still  inhabited  by  the  wolves  and  wild  boars.     The  aspect  of  the 
eoontry  improves  immediately  on  crossing  the  boundaries  of  West  Prussia, 
■t  the  point  where  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  knights  introduced,  four  centu- 
riea  ago,  a  culture  which  the  Polish  sway  has  never  been  able  entirely  to 
effaee.     The  wilderness  I  have  mentioned  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Netz. 
At  Neuenburg,  and  still  more  at  Marienburg,  our  admiration  was  excited 
by  the  remains  of  the  monuments  of  those  extraordinary  men,  which  are 
Skoman  in  their  grandeur ;  the  churches,  and,  at  the  latter  place,  the  castle 
of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  order,  are  chtf  (Peeuvres  of  the  most  beautiful 
Gothic  architecture.     In  this  place  we  also  saw  the  tombs  of  these  great 
men,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  late  masters  of  the  country,  who  have  turned 
the  principal  building  of  the  castle  into  a  magazine.     As  we  approached 
Marienwerder,  we  saw  the  beautiful  levels — there,  no  fens,  but  an  accumu- 
lation of  rich  light  soil— a  succession  of  contiguous  orchards.     Here,  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  newly-repaired  houses  and  fences  showed  that  the 
ravages  of  war  had  been  great,  but  energy  and  industry  had  already  re- 
fttored  the  former  appearance  of  things.     In  the  much  more  fertile  levels 
ef  Marienburg,  also,  the  small  number  of  cattle  was  the  only  trace  left  of 
devastation.     But  on  this  side  Elbing,  the  g^eral  misery  was  but  too 
"viatble;  not  so  much  in  the  remains  of  ruined  houses,  or  wide  tracts  of 
land  left  untilled— of  these  I  only  saw  a  few  unequivocal  instances,  but  by 
much  more  frightful  tokens,  the  tatteired  garments  and  famished  look  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  wretched  huts  that  numbers  had  erects  by  the  roadside, 
and  from  which  they  came  forth  as  we  passed,  with  looks  that  bespoke 
their  misery,  though  they  did  not  oomplain,  but  thanked  us  eagerly  for  the 
alms  we  gave  them.     By  universal  testimony,  they  are  a  very  good  set  of 
people  here.     We  found  among  our  firiends  at  Braunsberg  the  cheerfulness 
which  is  inspired  by  great  activity,  and  much  rejoicing  over  the  new  cor- 
poratioih-^tein's  work,  from  whom  all  the  towns  have  received  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  constitution,  the  worth  of  which  is  best  appreciated  by 
the  citizens  of  a  town  like  this,  which  was  a  free  town  up  to  1772.     Our 
Tenerable  friend,  Oestreich,  was  chosen  president  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
elected  by  his  native  town  and  all  the  towns  in  Ermland,  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  Diet— a  rewaM  for  his  many  years^  faithful  and  active 
■ervioe  which  is  with  justice  dear  to  him.     I  shall  send  you  some  copies 
of  liis  simple  and  beautiful  speech  for  the  Eeventlows,  &c.,  that  yon  may 
•11  become  better  acquainted  with  the  noble  character  of  a  man  whom  we 
esteem  so  highly,  and  who  has  been  the  distributor  of  your  alms.     It  con- 
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tains,  also,  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  this  new  institation— ^th«  onlj  plaa 
that  has  been  carried  into  execution,  out  of  a  universal  system  of  free  ad- 
ministration which  has  been  frustrated.  In  these  paru,  aJl  classes  are  ex- 
erting themselves  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war.  Heiligenbeil,  too,  with  its 
suburb,  is,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  more 
remote  districts  higher  up  the  Passarge.  There,  whole  villages,  and 
numerous  farm-houses  (which  are  here  generally  built  very  badly,  even  on 
noblemen's  estates),  have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  in  many  which  are 
■till  partly  standing,  the  population  has  been  almost  or  altogether  exterm- 
inated by  pillage,  hunger,  and  pestilence.  In  one  of  these  villages,  there 
is  only  one  girl  left  out  of  the  whole  population.  The  towns,  portions  of 
which  are  in  ashes,  are  in  an  equally  deserted  state,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  thin  part  of  the  country  are  plunged  into  like  poverty.  It  is  generally  an- 
ticipated that  nearly  all  the  landed  proprietors  will  become  bankrupt,  and 
that  property  will  entirely  change  hands ;  a  great  calamity,  because  those 
who  grow  rich  in  times  of  war  and  misery,  arc  nearly  always  the  worst 
members  of  society.  The  people  do  not  derive  much  help  from  the  abundant 
harvest,  because  prices  are  so  low,  and  the  freights  for  export  so  enormously 
high.  One  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  Associations  for  the  Good  of  the 
People  which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  year.  They  are  composed 
of  all  classes,  and  their  object  is  the  restoration  of  prosperity,  by  uniting 
their  efforts  to  improve  all  hitherto  neglected  sources  of  wealth.  Where 
this  is  carried  out  in  such  a  spirit  as  at  Braunsberg,  it  certainly  deserves 
all  praise. 

I  should  have  much  to  say  to  you  about  ourselves,  if  I  could  trust  the 
post.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  say  this  much,  that  the  outward  position  of  the 
State  is  discouraging,  and  its  internal  condition  any  thing  but  admirable. 

I  find  nothing  decided  respecting  my  appointment.  Violent  party-spirit 
divides  my  most  intimate  acquaintance.  Some  are  impelled,  by  their  r^ 
sentment  at  Stein's  conduct,  to  utter  bitter  invectives  against  him  which 
cut  me  to  the  heart.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  well- 
founded  conviction  respecting  the  grounds  of  these  charges  against  Stein, 
and  equally  so  to  get  a  reliable  account  of  the  last  moments  of  his  official 
life,  and  the  occurrences  that  led  immediately  to  the  fatal  result.  Even 
men  of  the  greatest  veracity  make  statements  which  are  entirely  irreooncil- 
able  with  each  other,  in  many  separate  particulars ' 

CXIX. 

KuKiGSBXRQ,  2Bik  September^  1809. 
I  wrote  to  you  from  Niitschau,  that,  in  spite  of  Milly's  unbelief  I  wan 
determined  this  time  to  have  faith.  The  result  has  not  justified  my  hopes. 
I  have  had  a  notable  proof  that  respect  and  attachment,  even  when  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  kind  heart,  and,  through  long  intercourse,  have 
assumed  the  color  of  friendship,  afford  a  weak  pledge  for  actions,  if  their 
possessor  is  not  free  from  selfishness.  However,  I  should  probably  soon 
^succeed  in  opening  for  myself  a  fair  career  of  mental  activity  in  this  place 
if  tolerable  apartments  were  to  be  obtained.  Besides  this,  I  feel  very 
seriously,  and  even  depressingly,  the  efifects  of  the  last  three  years,  during 
which  my  life  has  been  constantly  unsettled,  and  my  movements  determined 
by  others.  Such  a  life  has  no  inward  vitality ;  it  is  like  a  flower  plucked 
from  its  parent  stem — it  fades,  and  leaves  no  seed  behind. 
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'  I  find  erery  thing  here  much  what  I  had  expected  from  my  former  ex- 
perience. One  day  slips  away  after  another,  without  leaving  any  trace  of 
its  existence ;  there  is  no  earnestness,  no  steady  contemplation  :  it  is  like 
the  life  of  a  worldling,  who  is  wasting  in  a  consumption,  expecting  death 
and  a  fearful  eternity,  and  yet  shrinks  from  the  pain  of  turning  his  thoughts 
upon  himself.  This  uniTersal  tone  of  feeling  (some  exceptions  of  course 
there  are)  is  to  me  the  most  shocking  possible,  and  it  gives  me  an  indescrib- 
able  feeling  of  oppression  to  see  it  prevailing  all  around  me.  By  the  side 
of  this,  it  is  frightful  to  perceive  the  general  self-complacency,  and  the 
opinion  of  many  that  every  thing  possible  and  needful  is  being  done,  that 
any  thing  more  would  produce  evil. 

Humboldt,  the  king  of  letters,  I  have  only  seen  once  as  yet.  His  re- 
ception of  me  was  most  friendly.  I  had  expected  indeed  to  derive  much  in- 
struction from  his  conversation.     He  asked  very  kindly  after  Moltke. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  beautiful  about  Pantheism,  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  term,  to  be  found  in  Schelling'9  philosophical  writings,  in  his  Re- 
searches into  Freedom.*  In  reading  this  treatise  I  can  perfectly  enter  into 
his  system,  but  to  mould  my  own  mind  into  it,  would  be  quite  impossible. 
Besides,  I  shudder  at  the  presumptuous  attempt  to  scale  heaven,  by  piling 
mountains  on  mountains,  much  as  I  delight  in  the  wide-spread  prospect 
from  their  heights.  This  treatise  deserves  to  be  widely  read ;  it  is  clearly 
written,  and  full  of  thought.  Its  defects  are  those  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  the  rash  and  fruitless  attempt  to  set  limits  to  the  Infinite.  Still 
I  have  felt  myself^  for  some  time  past,  more  strongly  attracted  than  ever  I 
was  before  to  the  search  after  the  Real,  the  Living,  and  on  this  account  I 
have  enjoyed  reading  it.  In  muiy  parts  I  have  recogrnized,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  inmost  convictions  of  my  brightest  hours.  But  I  can  not 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  his  philosophy  upon  his  ladder,  nor  fly  upon  the 
wings  of  others.  There  are  some  strong,  and  almost  bitter  expressions 
attacking  Schiegel's  ^*  Review  of  Stolberg's  Church  History,"  which  I  also 
think  an  unsatisfactory  performance,  though,  on  other  grounds,  I  can  by  no 
means  reconcile  myself  to  this  method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  in  such  direct  opposition  to  my  feeling  of  historical  criticism,  that 
it  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  faith.  If  Lord  Chatham^s 
Utters  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  fall  in  your  way,  read  them ;  you  will 
spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  contemplating  the  picture  they  afiford  of  paternal 
tenderness,  and  the  urbanity  of  a  truly  great  man.  Have  you  read  Goethe's 
**  Benvenuto  Cellini  ?"  Though  I  found  fault  with  you  for  setting  too  high 
a  value  upon  mere  power,  or  cherishing  an  overweening  predilection  for  it,- 
(I  may,  however,  have  been  unjust  toward  you  on  this  point),  this  man  will 
interest  us  both  equally.  Nowhere  can  you  find  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
artist's  great  era  than  in  this  biography,  and  with  mournful  feelings  do  you 
watch  it  fading  away  with  the  hero,  and  see  him  outlive  it.  There  are 
coarse,  and  worse  than  coarse  passages  in  the  book,  but  you  will  easily 
avoid  them  by  referring  to  the  table  of  contents. 

I  have  found  a  fellow-admirer  of  the  Faust,  in  Prince  Radziwill,  and 
his  admiration  does  not  remaui  as  barren  as  mine.  He  has  set  to  music 
all  the  passages  adapted  for  singing ;  but  though  the  music  is  very  touch- 
ing, I  can  not  be  persuaded  that  Gretchen's  song  at  her  spinning-wheel  is 

*  Philosophical  Researches  into  the  Essence  of  Human  Freedom ;  published 
in  May,  1809. 

I* 
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»  suitable  subjeet  ibr  »  high  style  of  eompoeition ;  that  k  to  say,  I  nboUd 
prefer  something  extremely  simple.  I  «n  quite  delighted  with  his  deli- 
cate sense  of  every  beauty,  though  he  is  no  German.  I  am  ourioos  to 
know  whether  Villen  really,  bona  Jide,  understands  and  likes  the  Faturt  T 
Yanderbonrg  has  written  some  great  nonsense  about  it. 

In  this  unprecedented  state  of  the  world,  individual  character  assBmea 
a  greater  distinctness  of  outline  than  in  any  previous  age,  and  a  few  ex- 
hibit a  firmness,  decision,  and  truthfulness,  such  as  was,  perhaps,  rarely 
to  be  met  Mrith  in  former  times. 

I  have  been  studying  Davy's  ^*  Chemical  Discoveries"  with  great  inter- 
est. They  open  to  us  a  hitherto  closed  sanctuary.  My  only  fear  is,  that 
men  will  again  content  -themselves  with  standing  at  the  door. 

cxx. 

KomosBKRG,  11^  Deeembert  1809. 

In  our  last  we  said  it  was  not^likely  yon  would  receive  another  letter 
from  us  dated  from  this  place ;  but  I  will  not  so  far  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  business  and  interruptions,  as  to  leave,  without  bidding  you  yet  another 
farewell.  My  old  impulse  to  communicate  to  you  without  delay  every 
thing  of  consequence  that  concerns  us,  will  not  let  me  wait  a  day  before  tell- 
ing you  that  this  morning  my  fate  has  been  decided,  as  I  have  reoeivMl  my 
appointment  as  Privy  Coimcilor  of  State,  and  head  of  the  section  for  the 
management  of  the  National  Debt  and  Monetary  Institutions,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  L'Abbaye.  This  double  appointment  is  an  anomaly  conunitted 
at  my  request,  in  order  to  avoid  a  very  injurious  division  of  the  publie 
business,  and  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  mortification,  which  an  old 
and  deserving  servant  of  the  state  might  otherwise  possibly  feel.  I  re- 
ceive no  increase  of  salary,  because  I  think  it  a  sin  at  the  present  moment 
to  accept  more  than  I  absolutely  require,  though  all  my  colleagues  have 
had  their  salaries  raised  2000  dollars  per  annum.  Since,  however,  there 
will  now  bo  many  fresh  sources  of  expense  and  new  taxes,  I  shall  really 
be  worse  paid  for  my  services  than  I  was  three  years  ago ;  and  therefore 
shall  accept  with  all  the  better  conscience,  an  official  residence  now  stand- 
ing empty,  which,  moreover,  M.  Von  Stein  had  three  years  ago  destined 
for  my  use,  together  with  an  addition  to  my  salary  of  1000  dollars,  which 
I  have  never  applied  for,  and  now  resign  entirely.  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
able  to  manage  by  making  use  of  the  interest  of  our  capital. 

I  have  been  persuaded  for  some  time,  that  this  would  be  the  issue  of 
■affairs  with  us,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  a  proposal  made  to 
me,  by  the  Carlsruhe  cabinet  to  enter  their  service  as  vice-president,  with 
the  answer  that  I  expected  shortly  to  receive  a  permanent  appointment, 
and  only  in  the  opposite  case  could  I,  or  would  I,  entertain  tiie  idea  of 
leaving  this  country.  The  picture  of  the  beautiful  country,  the  southern 
dimate,  and  the  milder  air,  is  not  without  its  charms  to  me;  but  I  long  for 
a  permanent  position  and  occupations,  and  for  rest;  and  I  am  attached 
to  this  government  and  nation,  by  the  bonds  of  common  sentiments  and 
common  sufferings.  I  should  have  felt  myself  a  foreigner  there  ;  as  I  shall 
do,  perhaps,  in  Berlin ;  for  as  yet  I  only  feel  at  home  in  the  land  of  my 
youth.  I  feel  at  this  moment,  when  all  is  decided,  as  a  bride  might  feel, 
who  had  given  her  hand  away  on  well-considered  reasons. 

WiH  you  believe — I  know  you  ¥rill — that  the  outward  show  of  the  post 
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I  baTS  jnit  TooriTsd  hai  not  for  %  moment  ftttract«d  or  pletaed  me  ?  I 
fed  that  1  hd  free  from  that  ■mbition,  whioli  receiTed  it>  hateful  nama 
bom  the  pmamed  ejcutence  of  a  bad  motivt — -but  not  &oin  that  whioh 
■piiap  from  the  feeling  and  conKioimeii  of  a  vacation  to  action  and 
power;  tbia  no  one  can  enunie.  I  comnUBerate  the  nation,  anii  I  feel  ft 
Galling  to  alleviate  iti  mlMry,  even  if  ila  peateat  evils  admit  of  no  renv- 
tiy.  The  object  of  my  wiihee  add  plane  ie  to  save  4he  pooi  iitatei^sTedit- 
on  (who  are  In  the  |peateBt  extremity  and  have  received  no  intereat  tot 
years),  -without  the  ruioeMity  of  imposing  fresh  burdens  upon  the  natim; 
to  latiify  the  moat  lacred  claima  of  thouaands  of  aufferers;  to  regulate  tb* 
pn>Tincial  debts,  ao  ai  to  relieve  the  poor  iohabitanti ;  and  to  save  th« 
landed  ptoprietora,  I  trust  that  the  restoration  of  the  paper  ourreney  to 
its  fall  value  will  be  the  remit  of  one  of  the  plana  I  have  drawn  up.  Oot- 
watd  events  may  tniatrale  these  undertakings  at  their  very  commencement; 
the  difficulties  which  their  details  present  to  myself^  I  feel  tbat  1  am  strong 
enough  to  conquer,  for  the  importance  of  their  object  msplres  enei^  and 
power;  no  one  can  lay  any  thing  I0  my  charge,  and  a  definite  vocation 
Is  a  fulcrum  by  which  your  lever  can  raiM  any  weight.  And  even  if  yoiu 
enterprise  only  auoeeedi  to  a  certun  extent,  so  long  as  you  can  not  attrib- 
ute it!  partial  failure  to  yonr  own  indolence,  you  have  a  aweet  reward— 
yoD  sleep  in  peace  and  your  heart  ia  at  rest,  even  amid  litter  disappoint- 
raenta  and  irreparable  loases.  If  I  vrere  to  talk  in  this  atyle  to  otiiers,  it 
might  be  called  boaatfbl  and  ostentatious  ;  it  la  not  so  to  you,  with  whom 
I  am  uaed  to  talk  aa  with  my  own  heart. 

We  b^in  oar  journey  to-morrow  by  way  of  Fillau  and  Dantzic ;  the  beat 
route  there  is,  though  it  is  bad  enough 

CXXI. 

TO  HIS  FATHBB. 

Stettiii.  S9J  Drermber,  18M. 

I  had  made  op  my  mind  to  accept  no  post,  in  which  the  eieen- 

tlon  of  my  plana  vrould  bare  been  committed  into  other  hands,  for  I  know' 
that  tbsae  plans  are  salutary,  and  I  fed  an  unequivocal  vocation  to  ren- 
der help  to  this  aufleruig  nation.  The  sdminiatratitm  of  finance  is  not  a 
Bflienoe  tbat  can  b«  leamt  by  atodying  a  system  ;  it  is  in  reality  an  art. 
Hauy  of  ita  rutea  can  not  be  reduc^  to  the  principles  of  a  system,  ev»u  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  clearest  prsctical  acquaintance  withtl.-iii; 
besides,  there  are  a  hundred  aita  and  knacks  connected  with  its  mauiL^'' 
ment,  which  one  can  only  find  out  for  oneself  by  actual  experiment,  noit 
long  practice.  1  am  conscious  of  posaanaing  this  art,  and  venture  to  lay, 
moreover,  tbat  I  know  very  few  who  are  more  than  bonglers  in  it.  It 
would  be  bad,  indeed,  if  I  did  not  posaeas  it,  seeing  that  ita  acqoiaition  hai 
cost  me  the  beat  years  uid  the  true  vocation  of  my  life.  While  1  was  la 
Copenhagen,  Indeed,  I  only  praotioed  it  as  an  apprentice ;  still.  I  ^hall  alt 
ways  reproach  myself  tbat,  through  my  weakneas  and  deeire  :u  olitJ^,  th* 
Tievra  which  I  saw  to  be  eorreot  were  not  oarried  into  effect.  Ir  iIki'..  not 
alienee  my  conscienoe  on  this  point,  that  the  atroeturelirialixl  ^o  I'.^ru-aa 
overthrown  by  terrible  convulsiona,  whan  it  had  scarcely  i.n-'i  ■^^•■rn  tlia 
groond;  for,  with  reaHy  wise  institDticna,  even  whan  their  (:- »' cal  fibrio 
ia  riiatlersd  by  calamity,  Mme  detached  reaolts  remain ;  an  attentiya  0% 
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■errer  mcs  erery  where  Monnd  him,  even  in  oommon  things,  traces  of  tht 
deeds  and  sctions  of  long-past  centuries.  The  last  few  years,  likewise — 
weary,  bitter  years  to  me,  during  which  I  have  constantly  removed  further 
and  further  from  my  earlier  sphere — have  not  been  lo8t  as  respects  my 
progress  in  knowledge  of  this  kind ;  but  so  much  the  more  binding  is  the 
duty  of  putting  in  practice  what  I  have  learnt,  especially  considering  the 
urgency  of  the  present  distress,  in  which  every  alleviation  is  a  blessing. 
What  is  there  left,  too,  for  myseli^  but  to  act  so  as  to  have  the  comfort  of 
this  consciousness,  since  my  favorite  studies  and  favorite  ideas  are  lost 
and  gone  ? 

[After  giving  an  account  of  his  colleague,  L^Abbaye,  and  explaining 
their  relative  position,  he  proceeds  as  follows  :] 

My  first  business  now,  is  to  mark  out  and  divide  our  respective  depart- 
ments. In  general,  my  department  includes  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  home  and  foreign,  the  bank-notes  or  treasury-bonds,  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  respecting  the  alienation  of  the  crown  lands,  the  invest- 
ment of  ail  the  cash  balances  not  inmiediately  required,  the  collection  of 
the  outstanding  debts  due  to  the  exchequer,  the  salt  monopoly,  and  the 
banking  operations  of  the  state.  From  the  personal  confidence  with  which 
the  minister,  Count  Dohna,  honors  me,  I  shall  also  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  public  debts  and  systems  of  credit  of  the  separate  prov- 
inces, and  over  the  private  banks,  which  I  propose  to  establish.  The  ejL- 
tent  of  ray  duties  will  thus  be  very  great,  and  unless  my  health  keeps 
good,  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  get  through  them.  But  with  method  and 
a  retired  life,  arranged  in  all  respects  with  reference  to  my  work,  I  trust  it 
will  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  my  conscience. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  ordinance  I  drew  up  re- 
specting the  treasury* bonds  has  made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the 
public.  They  have  already  risen  to  80,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  will 
be  nearly  at  par  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months.  This  change, 
which  will  extend  the  currency  of  the  country  by  two  or  three  millions, 
has  been  efiected  by  a  comparatively  slight  eflbrt ;  and  I  hope  that  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  exchequer  bills  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
same  way,  without  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  nation.  I  told  you  in 
my  former  letter,  dear  father,  that  I  was  convinced  the  Konigsberg  bonds 
would  rise  as  soon  as  I  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  My  expectation  was  justified  ;  they  have  risen,  in  fact,  from 
64  to  72.  *  This  proof  of  national  confidence  is  to  me  the  most  flattering 
distinction  I  could  have ;  and  it  is  incredible  how  much  popularity  will 
accomplish  in  financial  matters.  If  I  succeed  in  being  elected  at  the  next 
renewal  of  a  part  of  the  municipal  council  of  Berlin — ^the  so-called  town 
deputies — I  hope  to  restore  the  credit  of  that  city,  now  almost  destroyed, 
by  the  same  plan  that  I  drew  up  for  Koniguberg.  The  new  municipal  institu- 
tions have  worked  very  badly  in  many  places,  because  the  so-called  people 
of  rank  have  refused  to  take  any  share  in  them ;  but  the  spirit  of  theae 
institutions  is  admirable,  and  will  inevitably  purify  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  carried  out.  But  there  must  be  an  example  given  of  a  public 
officer  of  high  standing  who  does  not  object  to  meet  operatives  and  petty 
citizens  as  his  equals  in  this  connection. 

I  hope,  my  dearest  father,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  of  our  friends  to 
whom  you  may  communicate  this  letter  (it  will  interest  Behrens  partio- 
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ularly),  will  think  thftt  my  expreMiom  savor  of  ortentation,  or  making  a 
boast  of  juggling  expedients.  None  of  you  can  so  miiitake  me,  and  who- 
ever  will  belieYo  my  word,  must  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I  would  wilU 
ingly  give  all  this  popularity,  to  go  back  to  the  world  in  which  I  lived  so 
happily  in  years  gone  by.  Still,  it  is  happiness  to  feel  that  you  can  alle* 
viate  misery,  pave  the  way  for  what  is  good,  and  avert  evil.  When  thft 
heart  is  heavy,  you  feel  that  thus  you  can  lay  up  joy  in  secret,  and  even 
in  heaven.  I  have  made  a  speculation  for  my  poor  Ermlanders,  with 
moneys  that  would  otherwise  have  lain  useless  in  my  coffers,  which  I  hope 
will  bring  in  upwards  of  12,000  dollars.  If  so,  they  shall  give  joy  to 
many  a  heart  that  has  felt  none  these  three  years • 

CXXII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEE. 

Berlin,  S7/A  January,  1810. 

The  war  has  hitherto  cost  the  remnant  of  our  State  not  leM 

than  100,000,000  dollars,  and  yet  in  the  country  parts  here  things  ani 
scarcely  worse  than  in  many  other  places  where  the  ravages  of  war  did 
not  reach ;  in  the  little  towns  things  are  certainly  much  worse.  I  pre* 
sume  you  will  admit  that  commerce  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  first  requi- 
site to  the  lifo  of  any  nation.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  much  has  now 
been  palpably  demonstrated,  that  an  advanced  and  complicated  social 
condition,  like  that  in  which  we  live,  can  only  be  maintained  by  estab- 
lishing mutu^  relationships  between  the  most  remote  nations,  and  that 
the  limitation  of  commerce  would,  like  the  sapping  of  a  main  pillar,  in- 
evitably occasion  the  fall  of  the  whole  edifice ;  and  also,  that  commerce 
is  so  essentially  beneficial,  and  in  accordance  with  man^s  nature,  that  the 
well-being  of  each  nation  is  an  advantage  to  all  the  nations  which  stand 
in  connection  with  it 

cxxra. 

Berlin,  16th  February^  1810. 
I  complained  to  you  lately  of  the  numberless  hindrances  and  in- 
terruptions which  deprive  me  of  all  the  satisfaction  I  might  otherwiae  de- 
prive from  my  official  oocupations.  If  it  were  not  for  these,  which  render 
it  impossible  for  me  to  accomplish  what  I  ought,  and  would  like  to  do, 
my  official  duties  would  often  afford  me  some  gpratification  \  though  the 
ruins  amidst  which  I  have  to  clear  a  spot,  and  commence  a  new  edifice, 
are  melancholy  enough.  As  it  is,  however,  the  natural  connection  be- 
tween thought,  action,  and  consequences,  is  quite  broken,  though  my  efforts 
are  not  wholly  without  success.  Things  of  apparently  little  importance 
hinder  or  absolutely  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  most  essential. 
Another  source  of  grief  to  me,  lies  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  administra- 
tion is  carried  on,  and  in  the  principles  of  the  financial  arrangements  for 
the  country  at  large,  which  are  Mridely  different  from  mine.  Frugality, 
the  utifiost  retrenchment  of  the  public  expenditure  consistent  with  the  duo 
performance  of  the  state  services,  and  the  just  claims  of  individuals^-the 
encouragement  of  all  sources  of  wealth — ^the  mildest  possible  taxation  ac- 
cording to  local  and  other  circumstance*-— conscientiousness  and  judgment 
in  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  government,  combined 
with  a  strict  superintendence  of  them — are  among  the  most  indispensable 
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eonditioiis  of  an  idministration  suoh  m  we  need,  which,  however,  any 
num  muat  and  will  fail  to  cany  oat,  who  has  not  paaaed  throng  a  lon|f 
co\inie  of  preparation,  and  is  not  poBsessed  of  deep  and  penetrating  wiadom. 

Besidei  all  this  too,  I  mu0t  confess  that  my  sorrow  fot  the  sacrifloe  of 
my  inward  life  to  this  miserable  finance  often  wakes  up  with  renewed 
force.  A  consciousness  how  dearly  any  perfection  in  this  art  must  be  par- 
chased  by  a  man  who  is  fit  for  something  better,  is  probably  the  true  rea- 
son, why  so  very  few  honest  men  have  ever  made  themselves  masters  of 
it.  This  consciousness,  with  which  I  was  vividly  impressed  with  regard 
to  oflScial  life  in  general,  before  I  had  entered  on  it,  did  not  warn  me, 
when  after  my  entrance,  a  path  opened  to  me  toward  finance.  For  a  long 
time  past,  I  have  been  almost  imable  to  refresh  myself  by  study,  and  yet 
the  mind  becomes  sadly  poverty-stricken  when  filled  by  no  other  thoughts 
than  those  arising  from  one  monotonous  occupation.  This  estrangement 
from  my  true  life  has  now  already  lasted  nearly  three  years  and  a  half^ 
and  time  tends  ever  onward  away  from  the  forsaken  shore,  till  return  be- 
comes impossible. 

As  yet  I  have  seen  very  few  of  the  learned  men  of  this  place. 

I  still  connder  our  friture  as  very  precarioUj»— many  times  I  doobt  of  it 
altogether ;  the  Dutch  loan,  however,  does  something  to  render  it  more 
secure.  Poor  Holland  is  often  in  my  mind,  and  fills  me  with  compassion. 
I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  we  shall  drag  along  for  a  time  in  our 
present  position.  And  so  we- trust  that  nothing  in  our  fate  will  hinder  us 
from  seeing  you  here  this  summer,  and  receiving  you— oh,  with  what  joy- 
ful hearts  \ 

The  Countess  Werthem  is  very  weak;  her  sister  has  at  last  been  set 
at  liberty  in  Paris,  and  is  now  with  her.  Stein  is  said  to  be  in  Bronn, 
and  in  good  spirits.  It  w  said  here  that  negotiations  are  going  on  for 
Hardenberg's  recall. 

CXXIV, 

Berlin,  27lh  May,  1810. 

We  want  sadly  to  see  you  just  now,  that  we  might  forget  in  your  so- 
ciety the  miserable  position  in  which  we  are  living.  Hardenberg,  who  can 
scarcely  at  present  enter  tiie  government  openly  as  a  minister,  exercises, 
nevertheless,  a  sort  of  premiership  in  private.  He  is  at  a  country-house 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  where  he  is  concocting  measures  on 
subjects  of  which  he  and  his  assistants  are  perfectly  ignorant.  The  present 
ministry  is,  in  fact,  quite  set  on  one  side,  and  is  sinking  into  exhaustion 

without  having  resolution  to  renign I  have  remained  firm  to  my 

conviction,  that  we  must  not  use  bad  means,  nor  enter  into  compaifionship 
with  the  wicked,  even  for  good  ends ;  that  an  honest  man  even  should  he 
possess  sufilcient  skill  to  fight  intriguers  with  their  own  weapons,  must 
not  do  it,  and  that  we  must  never  suffer  ourselves  to  lie  misled,  by  the 
hope  of  being  useful,  into  doing  what  we  should  not  be  willing  to  avow 
openly.  I  leave  the  present  ministry  to  defend  itself;  but  being  convinced 
that  the  actual  state  of  things  is  injurious,  and  that  the  next  step  will 
not  be  an  amendment,  I  have  sent  a  very  earnest  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  country  to  the  King,  pointing  out  its  evils,  and  have  requested 
my  dismissal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  my  appointment  to  the  chair  of  hia- 
iory,  in  the  University  which  will  be  opened  here  at  Michaelmas. 

liilly  has  been  unwell  for  some  days,  &c.,  &c. 
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CXXV. 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Berlin,  3^  June,  1810. 

Amelia  hu  already  written  to  you  about  my  porition,  as  it  ought  to  ba 
at  preiient,  and  since  then  you  will  have  read  an  official  article  on  it  in  tfaa 
'*  Hamburgh  Correnpondent,''  copied  from  the  Berlin  joum^.  I  certainly 
am  not  so  free  from  goremment  buiineis  as  I  had  wished,  but  am  still 
connected  with  the  finance  department.  However,  I  am.  no  longer  person* 
ally  engaged  in  the  Finance  Commission,  and  the  rest  will  no  doubt  settle 
itself  in  time.  U,  however,  things  should  continue  as  they  have  been  for 
the  last  week,  during  which  my  time  baa  been  completely  taken  up  with 
composing  reports  on  proposed  measures,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  im- « 
provement  in  my  health  or  return  to  my  studies.  I  particularly  wish  to 
resume  the  study  of  Arabic,  to  which  my  thoughts  have  been  recalled  by 
Lord  Yalentia.  I  have  been  reminded,  too,  how  unpardonable  it  was  in 
me  to  content  mjrself^  when  in  Copenhagen,  with  merely  looking  at  the 
Chronicle  of  Zebid,  which,  ftom  the  contents  of  one  chapter  I  remember, 
would  doubtless  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  Abyssinian  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  probably  throw  light  on  that  of  the  Mohammedan 
states.  If  things  should  remain  quiet,  and  I  am  able  to  make  use  of  the 
permissioa  granted  me  to  travel  for  literary  purposes,  I  intend,  thereibre, 
as  soon  as  I  have  revived  my  Arabic,  to  go  to  Copenhagen,  in  order  to 
examine  the  Arabic  MSS.  there,  and  in  particular  this  Chronicle. 

As  long,  however,  as  I  am  occupied  with  business  which  must  absorb  any 
one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  work  superficially,  and  am  obliged  to  confer  and 
associate  so  much  with  people  who  have  no  life  beyond  their  official  one,  so 
long  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  to  science  as  completely  as  I  should 
wish.     Still,  a  great  step  has  been  made  toward  the  attainment  of  quiet. 

It  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure,  dearest  father,  that  this  termination 
of  afifairs  does  not  annoy  you,  and  that  it  seems  as  though  you^  too,  would 
be  pleased  to  see  me  more  deoidedly  devote  myself  to  letters 

CXXVL 

TO  MADAME  HENSLE&. 

Braun,  Ui  July,  1810. 

There  are  schemes  afloat  about  which  I  can  not  be  silent.     1 

have  risked  every  thing  by  venturing  to  expose  their  ensentially  pernicious 
character,  and  even  though  tlie  consequences  to  myself  should  be  very  un- 
pleasant, I  have  never  enjoyed  a  clearer  conviction  of  having  acted  rightly 
and  wisely.  I  am  satisfied,  that  even  if  I  fail  in  the  attempt  to  stifle 
them  in  the  birth,  they  will  oome  into  the  worid  only  half  alive.  My  op- 
position, which,  I  am  pleaied  to  And,  wins  me  respect  in  many  quartern, 
gives  others  also  time  and  courage  to  come  forward,  though  I  have  long 
stood  alone  in  my  efibrti  to  protect  the  State  against  their  projects.  Such 
opposition  has  its  daagen,  and  I  have  not  been  altogether  without  un- 
easiness. Yet  I  soon  recovered  my  calmness  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
stand- or  fall  in  a  thorouf^y  good  cause,  and  however  things  torn  out,  I 
shall  never  recall  this  time  with  regret,  but  rather  dwell  upon  its  memory 
wltii  pleasnre. 
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When  this  crisis  is  over,  I  hope  to  succeed  in  abstracting  my  thoughtii 
from  public  affairs,  and  returning  to  my  studies.  We  are  at  last  expecting 
the  arrival  of  my  library,  along  with  our  other  effects.  When  surrounded 
with  my  books,  a  few  months  will  suffice  to  revive  the  images  that  have 
half  faded  from  my  memory,  and  then  I  must  resume  my  pen — unless  fata 
should  have  forever  denied  me  rest,  as  a  punishment  for  having  desired 
excitement  and  activity. 

You  are  not  far  from  us  now,  yet  1  scarely  dare  to  think  of  your  cooiing 
to  us  as  certain  and  near. 

cxxvn. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKB. 

Berlin,  dd  July,  1810. 

Dearest  Moltke,  I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  ti>e  greatest  advantages  I  derive 
from  my  partial  liberation  from  public  business,  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
letter  I  received  from  you  yesterday.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  from  the  causes  which  have  overwhelmed  me  with  a 
greater  amount  of  correspondence  than  at  any  previous  time  -since  my 
return  from  Konigsberg,  and  of  a  more  unpleasant  nature.  But  suffer  me 
to  pass  Over  the  period  that  is  just  closed ;  it  has,  however,  been  one  of 
the  darkest,  perhaps  quite  the  darkest  portion  of  my  life.  I  was  very  ill 
at  Konigsberg,  so  ill  that  the  foretaste  of  intellectual,  if  not  of  j^ysical 
death  was  on  my  lips ;  I  sank  under  the  influences  of  the  climate,  com- 
bined with  the  bodily  exhaustion  produced  by  long-continued  exertions  of 
passionate  intensity,  and  the  disappointment  of  all  my  dearest  hopes  (al- 
low me  to  attribute  to  my  body  a  participation  in  the  operations  of  my 
.  mind) ;  and  in  this  state  I  was  forced  to  toil  at  Prussian  Ciiutwu\  ao 
oompanied  by  ponderous  piles  of  deeds.  There  was  nothing  cheering  to 
turn  to  ]  every  thing  excited  bitterness  and  discontent ;  I  was  indeed  in 
a  new  world — ^in  the  world  of  the  coldest  iron  age.  When  I  was  only 
beginning  to  recover,  I  traveled  hither  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year; 
tried  to  conceal  from  myself  how  ill  and  exhausted  I  was ;  got  stupefied 
with  business  and  new  faces  ;  pushed  and  dragged  at  the  rusty  wheels  of 
the  machine  till  my  hands  were  sore,  and  I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue ; 
continued  constantly  unwell ;  grew  worse  from  time  to  time,  and  quite 
unfit  for  any  sort  of  exertion :  at  last  I  got  a  little  better,  but  by  that 
time  business  had  accumulated  so  that  I  had  to  work  doubly  hard  till  I 
fell  ill  again. 

When  the  intrigues  began,  which  have  led  to  the  present  changes  (per- 
haps not  yet  ended),  I  soon  got  an  inkling  that  they  might  very  likely 
issue  in  my  release  from  the  yoke  of  public  life. 

Your  letter  of  the  85th  of  April,  about  the  provincial  system  of  credit, 
did  not  reach  me  till  the  end  of  May,  and  then — which  quite  puzxles  nM 
to  conceive  where  it  could  have  come  from— bearing  an  address  in  a  strange 
hand,  and  franked  through  Boitzenburg.  You  can  neither  have  seat  it 
from  Hamburgh  nor  Kiel  by  that  route.  About  the  matter  itself;  I  can 
•ay  little  in  a  letter,  and  nothing  in  the  space  of  a  few  lines ;  for  it  could 
only  be  suitably  disposed  of  in  a  voluminous  report,  or  a  verbal  discussion, 
and  for  the  former  I  feel  by  no  means  inclined  just  as  I  have  made  my 
escape  from  business.     I  think  that  our  system  of  credit,  which  reached 
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ft  much  greater  extension  thmn  people  leem  to  bo  aware  of  in  your  country, 
and  at  last  kept  in  circulation  mortgage  notes  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
54,000,000  dollare,  has  done  much  injury,  by  promoting  a  trade  in  land, 
although  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  productive  of  some  advantages 

Pray  for  free  trade,  for  if  you  could  export  your  wheat,  barley  and  oats, 
to  foreigpi  countries,  you  would  be  saved,  just  as  in  that  case  East  Prussia 
might  also  recover  from  the  war  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

None  of  the  new  works,  with  which  the  Leipsic  fair  has  rejoiced  your 
heart,  are  known  to  me  as  yet.  With  our  heavy  expenses,  vre  are  obliged 
to  be  very  economical,  and  I  deny  myself  new  books  like  wine.  The  new 
edition  of  the  original  text  of  the  "Nibelungen  Lied"  is  the  only  thing 
lying  before  me,  and  that  was  sent  me  by  the  editor  himself.  In  this 
form,  this  wonderful  poem  can  not  fail  of  producing  the  greatest  effect 
upon  you 

cxxvni. 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Berlin,  ftUt  July,  1810. 

As  Salt  appears  to  be  a  very  judicious  and  unassuming  man, 

who  will  not  in  any  way  irritate  and  insult  the  feeling^  of  the  natives,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  embassy  may  be  of  the  highest  benefit  to  tiie 
Abyssinians,  since  they  seem  to  be  peculiarly  prepared  for  the  recepti(m 
of  European  arts  and  civilization.  The  only  fear  is,  that  the  unseasonable 
activity  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  has  disturbed  the  peace 
of  India,  might  endanger  there  also  the  good  understanding  which  would 
no  doubt  subsist  at  first  between  them  and  the  English,  from  their  not 
regarding  the  latter  as  Catholic  Europeans.  The  Abyssinians  with  their 
lively  curiosity,  stand  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  Eussians  did  before 
Peter  the  Great,  and  in  their  beautiful  climate,  civilization  may  develop 
itself  with  more  completeness  and  nationality  than  in  Eussia,  where  it 
has  been  spoilt  by  a  bad  model.  That  England  will  reap  any  polit- 
ical advantages,  or  even  any  considerable  extension  of  her  commerce,  is 
very  improbable.  She  might  perhaps  enlist  some  very  serviceable  soldiers 
there,  but  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  itself,  and  of  that  part  of  Africa 
to  which  Abyssinia  would  serve  as  an  approach,  can  only  employ  a  few 
shipe,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  course  of  a  century  perhaps 
a  great  market  may  be  opened  even  in  these  regions,  and  this  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  policy  of  a  state,  which  may  calculate  with 
security  on  a  prolonged  existence,  unless  it  be  destroyed  firom  within. 

Ho  one  certainly  can  deny  that  England  is  at  this  moment  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  power  and  prosperity,  but  that  she  is  safe  from  internal  con- 
vulsions and  changes,  can  not  be  affirmed  with  equal  certainty.  The 
present  ministers  are  not  equal  to  the  exigences  of  their  position,  and  no 
internal  prosperity  can  allay  the  discontent  and  fermentation  arising  from 
this  circumstance,  which  may,  too,  lead  to  something  much  worse  than 
the  existing  grounds  of  dissatisfkction,  and  yet  ought  not  perhaps  to  be 
deprived  of  an  outlet  for  expression.  In  times  of  extraordinary  internal 
prosperity  and  great  outward  emergency,  the  absence  of  great  men  is  al- 
most as  ruinous  as  in  times  of  great  calamity,  and  unquestionably  England 
has  never  been  so  poor  in  great  men  as  she  is  s^  tbs  pfesent  moment.  ...... 


CHAlTER  VII. 

KIEBUHa'8  PBOFBSSOBBHIP  IN  THE  UNIVERSITT  OF  BEBXIN, 

1810  TO  1813. 

Ntebuhb.*s  relinquishment  of  oiffice,  in  1610,  fi>rnu  an  important 
epoch  in  his  life.  He  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  since 
his  ti¥entieth  year  (with  the  exception  of  the  sixteen  months  passed 
in  England  and  Scotland),  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  During  this  period  he  had  indeed  never  lost  sight  of 
his  philological  researches,  but  he  had  only  been  able  to  devote  to 
them  his  few  hours  of  leisure  ;  now,  it  was  to  be  seen  whether  he 
could  find  satisfaction  in  the  life  of  a  student,  after  years  passed 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  world,  and  surrounded  by  exciting  cir- 
cumstances. How  far  he  had,  however,  turned  these  leisure 
hours  to  account,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  memorandum, 
fi)und,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  among  his  papers,  and 
written,  most  probably,  in  Copenhagen,  about  1803. 

"  Works  which  I  have  to  complete  : 

"  1.  Treatise  on  Roman  Domains. 

"2.  Translation  of  El  Wakidi. 

**  3.  History  of  Maeedon. 

"4.  Account  of  the  Roman  Constitution  at  its  various  Epochs. 

"5.  History  of  the  Achaean  Confederation,  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Confederates,  and  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 

"  6.  ConstituticHis  of  the  Greek  States. 

"  7.  Empire  of  the  Caliphs." 

No  detailed  outlines  of  these,  or  any  of  his  other  literary  under- 
takings, are  to  be  found ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  such 
memoranda  contain  mere  projects,  toward  whose  execution  no 
steps  were  ever  taken.  That  Niebuhr  proposed  any  such  work 
to  himself,  was  a  certain  sign  that  he  had  read  and  thought  deeply 
on  the  subject,  but  he  was  able  to  tnist  so  implicitly  to  his  extraor^ 
dinary  memory,  that  he  never  committed  any  portion  of  his  essays  to 
paper,  till  the  whole  was  complete  in  his  own  mind.  His  memory 
was  so  wonderfully  retentive,  that  he  scarcely  ever  forgot  any  thing 
which  he  had  once  heard  or  read,  and  the  facts  he  knew  remained 
present  to  him  at  all  times,  oven  in  their  minutest  details. 


PAOFESSOESmP  IN  BERLIN.  til 

ffis  wife  and  his  sister  onoe  playfully  took  up  Gibbon,  and  asked 
him  questions  firom  the  table  of  contents,  about  the  most  trivial 
things,  by  way  of  testing  his  memory.  They  carried  on  the  ex- 
amination till  they  were  tired,  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  even  de- 
tecting him  in  a  mcnnentary  uncertainty,  though  he  was  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  writing  on  some  other  subject.  He  was 
once  conversing  with  a  party  of  Austrian  officers  about  Napoleon's 
Italian  campaigns.  Some  dii^mte  arose  respecting  the  position  of 
difierent  corps  in  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Niebuhr  described  ex- 
actly how  they  were  placed,  and  the  progress  of  the  action.  The 
officers  contradicted  him;  but  on  maps  being  brought  he  was 
fimnd  to  be  in  the  right,  and  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  the 
conflict  than  the  very  officers  who  had  been  present.  One  day, 
ynhsn  he  was  talking  with  Professor  Welcker,  of  Bonn,  the  con- 
versation happened  to  turn  on  the  weather,  and  Niebuhr  quoted 
the  results  of  barometrical  observations  in  the  diflerent  years,  as 
fer  back  as  1770,  with  perfect  accuracy. 

This  power  was  not  a  merely  mechanical  feculty ;  it  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  power  of  instantaneously  seizing  on  all 
the  relations  of  any  feet  placed  befere  him,  and  with  his  wonder- 
ful imagination ;  his  imaginaticm,  however,  was  that  of  an  his- 
torian, not  of  a  poet — ^it  was  not  creative,  but  enabled  him  to 
fevm,  from  the  most  various,  and  sCpparently  inadequate  sources, 
distinct  and  truthful  pictures  of  scenes,  actions,  and  characters. 
Hence  his  keen  delight  in  travels ;  hence,  too,  his  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  the  men  of  other  countries  and  of  past 
times,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  fellow-countryman  and  a  con- 
temporary. 

With  his  warm  afiections,  and  clear-sighted  moral  sense,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  form  such  opinions  on  past  or  present  history, 
coolly  standing  aloof,  as  it  wero,  and  regarding  the  subject  with 
calm  superiority ;  he  could  not  but  condemn  and  despise  all  that 
was  pernicious  and  base ;  he  could  not  but  love  and  reverence, 
with  his  whole  heart,  whatever  was  noble  and  beautiful.  Such 
opinions  and  feelings  he  expressed  with  the  utmost  firankness, 
sometimes  even  with  vehemence,  when  prudence  would  have 
counseled  more  guarded  language. 

It  was  this  same  power  of  entering  into  the  cast  of  thought  and 
cireumstances  of  others,  which  led  fereigners  to  find  pleasure  in 
his  society,  and  even  to  form  intimate  friendships  with  him,  and 
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"which  enabled  him  to  predict,  with  remarkable  aooiuaoy,  irfaat 
course  such  and  such  statesmen  would  pursue  in  public  afiaira. 
But  he  was  not,  in  general,  fond  of  analyzing  character,  especially 
the  characters  of  those  whom  he  loved.  He  could  not  endure  to 
separate  off  their  dijSerent  qiudities,  and  balance  their  excellences 
against  their  defects ;  he  seized  on  the  whole  personality  at  once. 
In  his  friendships  he  was  most  warm  and  constant ;  though  his 
constitutional  irritability  of  mind  and  body  sonoetimes  betrayed 
him  into  expressions  which  gave  pain  for  the  moment,  yet  no  one 
could  be  in  truth  more  tender-hearted.  He  was  fully  aware  of 
his  own  uncommon  endowments,  but  his  absolute  freedom  from 
envy,  and  his  eagerness  to  recognize  and  do  homage  to  merit  of 
whatever  kind,  preserved  him  from  such  mean  faults  as  vanity 
and  conceit.  He  was  himself  habitually  serious,  but  had  a  quick 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  greatly  enjoyed  wit  and  humor  in 
others.  Of  children  he  was  very  fond,  and  was  always  a  great 
favorite  with  them. 

The  university  of  Berlin  was  opened  at  Michaelmas,  1810. 
The  most  distinguished  men  in  nearly  all  the  departments  of 
knowledge  had  been  appointed,  among  whom  Schleiermacher, 
Savigny,  Buttmann,  and  Heindorff  are  names  well  known  to  En- 
glish readers.  Indeed  Berlin,  from  this  time  forward,  rajiy  almost 
be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  int^ectual  life  of  Germany. 
Niebuhr  was,  therefore,  in  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  learned  researches,  and,  in  fact,  the  next  three  years 
formed  one  of  the  calmest  and  happiest  portions  of  his  life.  The 
political  state  of  the  world  occupied  him  less  than  at  almost  any 
former  period,  partly  because  he  was  satisfied  that  no  great  im- 
provement in  the  outward  position  of  Prussia  could  take  place  for 
the  present,  while  he  retained  the  hope  that,  after  a  long  prepar- 
atory night  of  discipline,  a  brighter  day  would  yet  dawn  upon  the 
future;  partly  because  he  now  lived  almost  exclusively  in  the 
world  of  letters,  and  had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with 
poUtical  circles. 

His  first  hterary  production,  afler  his  retirement  from  public 
hfe,  was  a  Treatise  on  the  Amphiotyons,  written  in  July,  1810. 

At  the  opening  of  the  university,  Niebuhr  delivered  those  lec- 
tures on  Roman  History  which  formed  the  foundation  of  his  great 
historical  woik.  He  thus  describes  the  mode  in  which  the  idea 
was  first  suggested  to  him,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  31st  of  August, 
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to  Madame  Hensler,  who  had  just  quitted  Berlin  after  a  Tint  at 
hit  house :  "  We  meant  to  be  alone  after  you  had  left  ua,  but 
Spalding  dropped  in  accidentally.  He  told  us  that  he  meant  to 
deUver  lectures,  in  connection  with  the  university,  this  winter, 
and  urged  me  to  do  the  same.  Nicolovius,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
the  subject  afterward,  was  most  warmly  in  favor  of  it.  I  would 
willingly  take  Spalding's  suggestion  as  a  call  to  the  work ;  but  he 
who  announces  a  series  of  lectures  without  any  official  call  to  do 
so,  especially  when  he  can  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  should 
be  disappointed  if  he  had  not  some  distinguished  auditors,  is  bound 
to  deliver  something  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence.  Now  the 
time  for  preparation  is  short,  and  I  could  never  reconcile  myself 
to  patching  my  work  up,  and  eking  out  the  deficiencies  with  ir- 
relevant matter.  To  give  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  whole  of 
a  science,  or  the  history  of  a  country,  fi)r  the  instruction  of  youths, 
is  not  a  hard  task ;  in  most  cases,  one  which  simply  requires  a 
continued  efibrt  of  memory ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  when 
one  wbhes,  and  ought  to  give  only  a  quintessence,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  generally  known  points.  I  think  I  should  succeed  best  at 
first  with  an  account  of  the  political  and  civil  institutions  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  You  know  how  much  study  I  have  bestowed 
on  these  subjects  already." 

It  is  evident  here  that  he  had  not  yet  decided  upon  the  subject 
of  his  lectures,  but  on  September  Ist,  he  writes :  "  I  have  detenn- 
ined  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome.  Spalding 
urged  me  to  deliver,  instead,  a  course  for  young  men  at  first,  and 
aflerward  a  single  lecture  upon  some  select  theme.  I  would  never 
have  undertaken  to  write  the  History  of  Rome,  but  to  lecture  on 
it  is  a  somewhat  less  rash  undertaking.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
primitive  state  of  Italy,  and,  as  fax  as  possible,  represent  the  an- 
cient races,  not  only  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  their  subju- 
gation, but  also  as  they  were  in  themselves,  and  as  they  had  been 
in  their  earlier  stages ;  then,  in  the  Roman  History,  I  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  constitution  and  administration,  of  which  I  have 
a  vivid  picture  before  my  mind's  eye.  I  should  like  to  bring  this 
history  down  to  the  latest  era,  when  the  forms  developed  from  the 
germs  of  antiquity  became  utterly  extinct,  and  those  of  the  middle 
ages  took  their  place."  He  writes  to  his  father,  in  October,  that 
he  feels  very  happy  in  his  new,  or  rather  old,  sphere  of  action,  and 
desires  its  continuance ;  although  there  are  moments  in  which  he 
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almost  reproachei  himBelf  for  his  tnutiquillity,  vrhm,  he  is  oonsokms 
that  he  oould  Mfill  certain  public  duties  better  than  those  who 
are  now  charged  with  them.  This  letter  is  also  a  proof  that  the 
most  intense  occupation  with  a  subject  like  the  Boman  history, 
which  called  erery  feeling  and  power  into  notion,  could  not  stifle 
his  interest  in  other  perfectly  dissimilar  studies,  belonging  likewise 
rather  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life ;  for  he  relates  to  his  fether 
several  feots  connected  with  Brace's  Travels,  which  had  recently 
come  to  light  through  the  publication  of  the  journals  of  the  Italian 
who  accompanied  him. 

Savigny  says,  of  this  opening  course  of  lectures:*  "Nie- 
buhr  himself  describes  the  impression  made  by  his  course  of 
lectures  on  Bxnnan  history,  in  a  manner  that  can  not  fiul  of  its 
efiect  on  the  mind  of  any  susceptible  reader.!  Certainly  many 
might  be  disposed  to  think  that  in  this  letter  he  overrates  the  ex- 
tent of  his  own  success,  as  we  are  bo  apt  to  do  in  our  own  case, 
even  when  we  are  animated  by  the  strongest  love  of  trath ;  but  I 
can  testify  that  he  has  rather  said  too  little  than  too  much.'  Nie- 
buhr  was  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  character  of  an  in- 
structor ;  he  had  as  yet  earned  no  fame  as  a  writer,  and  thus  the 
esteem  and  consideration  which  he  certainly  already  enjoyed,  were 
necessarily  limited  to  the  narrower  circle  of  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance. He  told  me  himself  at  the  time,  that  he  had  only 
expected  to  have  students,  and  a  small  number  of  them,  as  his 
hMurers,  and  should  have  been  fully  satisfied  if  that  had  been 
the  case ;  but  in  addition  to  a  large  audience  of  the  studente,  they 
were  attended  by  members  of  the  Academy,  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, public  men  and  officers  of  all  grades,  who  spread  the  fame 
of  the  lectures  abroad,  and  thus  continually  attracted  fresh  hearers. 
It  was  the  fairest  harbinger  of  the  future  eminence  of  the  youthful 
university.  This  unexpected  success  re-acted  on  Niebuhr's  sus- 
ceptible nature,  and  filled  him  with  fresh  inspiration.  While  he 
had  previously  felt  a  peculiar  partiality  for  this  subject  of  research, 
his  courage  and  his  inclination  were  now  raised  to  the  highest 
pmnt  by  this  respectful  appreciation  of  his  merits,  and  the  daily 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  distinguished  scholan. 

"  His  time,  at  that  period,  was  unceasingly  occupied  in  product- 
ive efibrts  made  with  youthful  energy  and  joy,  and  rewarded  by  a 

*  In  hifl  Essay  on  Niobnhr,  appended  to  the  Lebensnachricbten,  to],  iii.  p. 
143.  t  See  letter,  page  220. 
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grateful  xeoognition  of  their  valiie ;  and  it  ia  visible  eren  in  these 
letters*  as  well  as  confirmed  by  many  expressions  to  his  friends, 
that  no  portion  of  his  life  afibrded  him  such  high  and  unmixed 
enjoyment.  > 

"  The  mode  of  his  delivery  was  also  remarkable.  He  had  writ- 
ten  down  his  lecture  verbatim,  and  read  it  ofi^beTore  his  hearers. 
This  proceeding,  which  usually  injures  the  liveliness  of  the  impres- 
sion, had,  in  his  case,  the  most  animated  and  powerful  eflect,  such 
as  in  geueral  only  accompanies  an  extempore  delivery.  His  hearers 
felt  as  if  transported  into  ancient  times,  when  the  public  reading 
of  new  works  supplied  the  place  of  our  printed  books,  and  there 
was  a  less  extended  circulation,  but  they  made  a  warmer  and 
more  personal  impression." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  extract  was  one  of  those  to  whose 
intimacy  Niebuhr  considered  himself  most  deeply  indebted  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  ideas,  and  for  that  sympathy  with  his  own> 
which  was  the  best  stimulus  to  his  creative  powers.  Yon  Savigny 
had  already  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence, at  Marburg  and  Landshut,  when  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
at  the  opening  of  the  university ;  but  he  had  not  yet  published  his 
*'  History  of  Roman  Law  in  ^e  Middle  Ages,'*  and  "  System  df 
Roman  Law  at  the  Present  Day,"  through  which  he  has  since 
acquired  celebrity.  Niebuhr  has  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
Savigny,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume  of  the  **  History  of 
Rome."  Another  of  the  learned  friends  to  whom  he  alludes  was 
Nicolovius,  who  was  now  employed  in  Berlin  under  the  minister 
for  ecclesiastioal  afiitirs  and  public  instruction. 

Schleiermaoher,  Buttmann^  Heindorf,  Spalding,  and  two  others, 
with  Niebuhr,  instituted  a  sort  of  little  philological  society,  the 
members  of  which  used  to  meet  once  a  week  at  each  other's 
houses  in  turn,  to  read  and  correct  some  classical  author.  The 
evenings  coucluded  with  a  supper,  at  which  the  utmost  freedom 
and  hilarity  prevailcfl.  Buttmann  especially  was  as  much  distin- 
guished by  his  sparkling  wit  as  by  his  learning.  Niebuhr's  was 
one  of  those  child-like  open  natures  that  can  not  exist  without  the 
unrestrained  communication  of  their  thoughts.  Probably  this  im- 
pulse to  express  his  ideas,  just  as  they  arose,  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  so  long  withheld  him  from  coming  forward  as  a 
writer.  He  threw  out  all  his  best  thoughts  in  conversation,  and 
lost,  by  so  doing,  the  incentive  to  any  further  communication  of 
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them;  meanwhile  he  retained  them  with  wnfiMling  odon  in  hia 
own  miiid,  by  means  of  bis  unexampled  memory,  without  needing 
to  write  them  down,  and  with  this  ho  was  satisfied.  To  this  must 
also  be  added,  that  he  set  before  himself  an  unattainable  ideal, 
which,  on  objective  rather  than  subjective  grounds,  he  thought  it 
a  duty  to  realize  before  submitting  any  production  to  the  worid. 

Now,  however,  the  success  which  attended  his  lectures  in  the 
delivery,  induced  him  to  extend  his  researches,  and  to  combine 
their  results  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  publication.  From  this 
time  forward  he  regarded  the  writing  of  his  *'  History  of  Rome**  a« 
the  vocation  and  task  of  his  life. 

He  was  closely  occupied  during  this  winter  with  his  lectures, 
and  their  preparation  for  printing,  which  began  as  early  as  May. 
But  he  found  time  to  write,  besides,  a  "  Treatise  on  the  History  of 
the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,**  for  the  Academy  of  Science,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  minister  Dohna,  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  re- 
oiganization  of  the  provincial  govenimente. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  1811,  the  printing  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  history  was  so  far  advanced,  that  he  was  able  to  take  a 
long-projected  journey  to  Hoktein.  The  fatigue  occasioned  by  his 
constant  labor  in  the  composition  of  his  History,  had  begun  seri- 
ously to  afiect  his  health,  and  rendered  a  change  necessary.  He 
remained  among  his  relations  in  Holstein  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. These  family  meetings  were  among  the  most  delightful 
recollections  of  all  who  took  part  in  them.  Ailer  spending  the 
morning  in  work,  Niebuhr  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  relaxa- 
tion, entering  eagerly  into  the  games  of  the  children,  or  reading 
aloud  to  their  parents,  on  which  occasions  he  used  generally  to  take 
the  comic  parts,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  hearers. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  found  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
ready  for  publication.  In  the  winter  of  1811-12,  he  continued 
his  lectures,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  the  second  volume  of 
his  History  for  the  press.  He  attended,  this  winter,  Schleiermach- 
er*s  lectures  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  declares  in  one  of  hia 
tetters  that,  *'  he  does  not  think  any  other  university  can  boast  of 
any  thing  like  them."  In  December  he  wrote  a  treatise  fi>r  the 
Academy,  on  which,  however,  he  himself  did  not  set  any  great 
value.  The  second  volume  of  the  "  History  of  Rome,**  which  he 
composed  during  this  winter,  contains  the  remainder  of  the  lec- 
tures that  he  delivered  in  the  preceding  one.     According  to  the 
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plan  ha  had  made  at  this  tima,  the  lectures  of  1811-12  were  to 
ibrm  the  third,  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  vohune.  He  then  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  bring  the  History  down  to  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, with  the  fifth  volume — ^which  he  afterward  found  impossible, 
as  his  researches  extended — and  hoped  to  complete  the  work  in  a 
lew  years,  if  he  continued  to  labor  at  it  without  interruption. 

In  Fobniary,  1812,  he  was  seriously  ill  with  an  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  and  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  lectures  for  some 
time. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  French  armies  began  their  march 
through  Prussia,  on  their  way  to  Moscow.  The  interest  in  poli- 
tics, which  had  only  slumbered  for  a  tkne  in  Niebuhr's  mind,  could 
not  but  be  roused  again  by  the  aspect  of  aflairs,  and  directed  with 
eager  attention  to  the  results  of  the  events  that  weie  taking  place. 
On  occasion  of  the  passage  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  troops,  he  met 
with  Intcmlant-general  Dumas,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  in 
Holstein,  when  he  took  refuge  there  afler  the  French  Directory  had 
condemned  him  to  be  trans|K)rted  to  Cayenne.  He  regarded  Dumas 
as  an  honorable  and  intelligent  man,  whom  he  should  have  heart- 
ily rejoiced  iu  meeting  under  diflerent  circumstances. 

Though  the  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  troops  occasioned 
him  much  disturbance,  as  soldiers  were  quartered  in  his  house,  he 
got  his  second  volume  ready  for  the  press  by  May.  He  wrote 
several  reviews  during  the  summer  of  1812,  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, allowed  himself,  at  length,  a  little  intermission  from  his 
labors.  These  reviews  ho  did  not  wish  to  survive  him,  and  he 
had  a  similar  feeling  with  regard  to  all  his  polemic  writings.  His 
opinion  was  that,  though  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  contend  for 
the  truth,  no  imfriendly  words  ought  to  be  preserved.  With  regard 
to  his  political  writings  he  said,  that  they  might  be  collected  after 
his  death  if  it  seemed  advisable. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  volume  of  his  Roman  History  was  sent 
to  press.  The  indificrence  with  which,  as  he  thought,  it  was 
received  by  the  public,  pained  him  muah ;  but  he  persisted  in  his 
resolution  of  continuing  the  work.  The  circumstances  of  that  time, 
when  the  pubhc  attention  was  universally  engrossed  by  the  great 
transactions  taking  place  in  the  north  of  Europe,  were  necessarily 
unfavorable  to  the  reception  of  a  work  like  his. 

In  October,  1812,  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman 
antiquities,  and  went  on  with  them  to  the  cud,  notwithstanding 
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the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  frequent  pajnage  of  troopa.  He 
was  likeMrise  occupied  by  the  revisal  of  the  third  Tolume  of  the 
History,  which  he  intended  to  have  ready  for  the  printer  by  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  This  plan  was  firnstrated  by  the  im- 
portant events  that  ensued,  which  engaged  all  his  thoughts,  and 
filled  his  soul  with  new  hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  French 
yoke.  He  was  soon  involved  in  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  public 
life. 

Niebuhr  had  hitherto  read  his  lectures  gratis ;  he  now  took  fees 
for  them,  which  he  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  distressed  fiunilies, 
who  were  naturally  at  this  time  more  numerous  than  usuaL  To 
have  it  in  his  power  to  afford  help  wherever  he  saw  anxiety  or 
want,  was  always  a  joy  to  him.  He  and  his  wife  exercised  tiieir 
benevolence  most  nobly,  both  in  great  things  and  small,  and  he 
often  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God  for  having  given  him  the 
means  to  be  of  service. 

During  the  winter  of  1812-13,  French  troops  were  constantly 
passing  through  Berlin  on  their  way  from  Russia.  Their  disasters 
kindled  a  ray  of  hope  in  every  heart ;  and  though  the  unutterable 
sufTerings  of  the  enemy  excited  general  compassion,  the  spmt  of 
patriotism  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  brighter  days.  On  the  evacua- 
tion of  Berlin  by  the  French,  in  February,  1813,  Niebuhr  shared 
in  the  national  rejoicings,  and  not  less  in  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
in  the  preparations  for  the  complete  re^sonquest  of  freedom.  When 
the  Landwehr  was  called  out,  he  refused  to  evade  serving  in  it,  as 
he  could  take  no  other  part  in  the  war.  His  wish  was  to  act  as 
secretary  to  the  general  staff;  but  if  this  were  not  possible,  he 
meant  to  enter  the  service  as  a  volunteer  with  some  of  his  friends. 
For  this  purpose  he  went  through  the  exercises,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  those  of  his  age  to  be  summoned,  sent  in  his  name 
as  a  volunteer  to  the  Landwehr.  He  would  have  preferred  enter- 
ing  a  regular  regiment,  and  applied  to  the  King  for  permission  to 
do  so ;  but  this  request  was  refused  by  him,  and  he  added  that  he 
would  give  him  other  commissions  more  suited  to  his  talents. 

Niebuhr*s  friends  in  Holstein  could  hardly  trust  their  eyes,  when 
he  wrote  them  word  that  he  was  drilling  for  the  army,  and  that 
his  wife  entered  with  equal  enthusiasm  into  his  feelings.  The 
greatness  of  the  object  had  so  inspired  Madame  Niebuhr,  who  was 
usually  anxious,  even  to  a  morbid  extent,  at  the  sUghtest  imagin- 
able peril  for  the  husband  in  whom  she  might  truly  be  said  to  live, 
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that  she  wai  willing  and  ready  to  bring  even  her  most  precious 
treasure  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  that  he  might  at  least  do  some- 
thing, if  only  indirectly,  for  the  good  cause,  Niebuhr  established  a 
journal,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Prussian  government,  entitled 
the  "  Prussian  Correspondent,"  the  name  of  which  expresses  its 
object.  He  edited  it  himself,  until  he  was,  after  a  short  time, 
called  to  head-quarters.  He  resumed  the  editorship  several  times 
aAerward,  but  never  for  long  together,  because  he  was  so  fine- 
quently  summoned  in  other  directions.  During  the  intervals,  when 
the  journal  was  conducted  by  other  hands,  some  very  bitter  articles 
appeared  against  Denmark,  which  excited  his  strong  displeasure, 
but  for  which  he  has  nevertheless  been  much  blamed  in  that 
country,  where  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  responsible  for  their 
insertion. 

Extracts  from  Niebuhr* i  Letters  from  the  Summer  q/*  1810 

to  the  Spring  of  \S\3, 

CXXIX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEE. 

BiRLiif,  lit  October^  1810. 

Zelter  B%yt  that  Goethe  is  at  work  on  hiii  biography,  and  means  after- 
ward to  continue  Wilhelm  Meister.  Zelter  has  been  studying  his  Questions 
upon  Music,  and  declares  that  he,  not  being  at  all  musical,  not  even  having 
learnt  music,  will  yet  bring  forward  a  doctrine  of  acoustics,  which  is  pro* 
found,  quite  novel,  and  in  his  opinion  convincing.  Here,  also,  he  discoven 
the  law  of  diverging  tendencies.  Is  not  this  an  extraordinary  triumph  of 
genius?  Goethe  has  seen  the  King  of  Holland,  and  they  are  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other. 

I  have  offered  my  services  to  the  Minister  Dohna,  with  whom  1  am,  as 
you  know,  on  a  footing  of  friendship,  to  organize  the  affairs  of  the  provinces, 
but  my  name  is  not  to  be  mentioned.  I  have  already  finished  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  work,  and  given  it  in.  If  it  should  be  carried  into  actual 
operation,  I  should  hope  to  feel  mjrself  of  sufficient  use,  for  my  conscience 
t«  be  easy  about  the  receipt  of  my  salary. 

I  have  been  unwell  for  some  time  with  low  fever,  but  it  is  going  off. 

cxxx. 

Bkblin,  \2tk  October^  1810. 

We  are  gradually  making  our  arrangements  for  a  more  settled  mode  of 
life.  My  Milly  has  arranged  all  my  books  upon  the  shelves  with  much 
oare  and  industry,  which  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  buy  a  g^ood  many 
books  at  auctions  now,  so  that  my  library  enlarges  every  week 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  seen  Savigny  several  times.  He 
seems  inclined  to  be  very  friendly  with  me,  and  I  fiincy  we  shall  get  in- 
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timate  when  wo  have  known  each  other  longer.  Hiii  wife  is  very  livelf 
uid  pleasing. 

I  have  bought  at  an  auction  a  bundle  of  pamphlets  written  in  the  six- 
teenth, and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If,  in  a  collection 
formed  so  fortuitously,  we  find  many  things  that  are  excellent,  and  none 
tiiat  are  positively  bad,  we  can  not  but  conceive  a  respect  for  the  age  that 
produced  them.  This  collection  contains  a  string  of  apophthegms,  under 
the  title  of  ''New  and  True  Gazette  for  the  year  1620.''  Our  literature 
half  not,  since  its  revival,  recovered  the  truthful  and  earnest  spirit  which 
they  breathe,  although  it  has  taken  a  higher  flight.  What  does  this  profit 
ut  ?  It  is  now  the  delight  of  a  few ;  formerly  it  was  an  expression  of  the 
national  character ;  and  we  may  justly  call  the  period  from  Luther  to  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  golden  age  of  Protestant  Germany. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  better  not  to  read  books  in  which  you  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  devil.  I  have  been  reading  criminal  trials  lately, 
and  have  seen  how  judges  and  aoousers  have  come  to  look  on  the  moat 
hardened  and  crafty  criminals  as  objects  of  interest.  But  no  danger  of 
this  kind  can  arise  from  reading  a  poetical  work.  In  general  the  danger 
springs  from  the  way  in  which  vices  are  made  to  border  on  virtues,  and 
the  two  are  mingled  together  in  characters,  so  that  you  rarely  find  any 
vne  so  abandoned  as  to  have  no  good  sides  to  his  character  when  you  look 
closely  into  it,  and  hence  you  are  apt  to  show  him  nndue  indulgence. 

Amelia's  eyes  are  again  very  weak ;  and  you  will  therefore  receive  only 
a  short  postscript  from  her,  for  she  can  only  write  by  daylight,  and  it  is 
already  some  time  uince  dinner.  Her  cough  is  rather  more  tolerable,  but 
not  gone. 

CXXXI. 

BiRLii?,  9ih  November,  1810. 
Hilly  has  already  answered  your  questions  about  my  lectures,  while  I 
was  at  our  philological  society  yesterday,  so  that  I  can  only  glean  after 

her She  has  told  you  that  the  number  of  my  hearers  was  much 

greater  than  I  had  anticipated.  But  their  character,  no  less  than  their 
number,  is  such  as  encourages  and  animates  me  to  pursue  my  labors  with 
zeal  and  perseverance.  You  will  feel  this  when  I  tell  yon  Uiat  Savigny, 
Schlciermacher,  Spalding,  Ancillon,  Nicolavius,  Schmedding,  and  Stivern 
were  present.  In  reply  to  your  other  question,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am 
more  satisfied  with  them  myself  than  with  any  of  my  former  productions ; 
(I  have  quite  remodeled  the  introduction.)  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  ow- 
ing  to  the  universal  approbation  they  call  forth,  which  is  a  great  stimulus 
and  high  enjoyment  to  me.  For  besides  the  number  and  selectness  of  my 
audience,  the  general  interest  evinced  in  the  lectures  exceeds  my  utmost 
hopes.  My  introductory  lecture  produced  as  strong  an  impression  as  an 
oration  could  have  done ;  and  all  the  dry  erudition  which  followed  it,  in 
the  history  of  the  old  Italian  tribes,  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
that  of  Rome,  has  not  driven  away  even  my  unlearned  hearers.  The 
attention  with  which  Savigny  honors  me,  and  his  declaration  that  I  am 
opening  a  new  era  for  Roman  history,  naturally  stimulate  my  ardent  de- 
sire to  carry  out  to  the  full  extent  the  researches  which  one  is  apt  to  leave 
half-finished,  as  soon  as  one  clearly  perceives  the  result  to  which  they  tend, 
in  order  to  turn  to  something  fresh.     That  it  is  impossible,  with  two  hoort 
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»  week,  to  present  the  hlatoiy  of  Rome  in  due  proportions  in  the  course  of 
a  single  winter,  I  am  quite  aware ;  and  yet  I  wouJd  on  no  aocount  com- 
press what  I  have  to  say ;  for  it  is  precisely  this  vivid,  life-like  representa* 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  well-defined  objects,  which  constitutes  the  excellenoe 
of  any  historical  work,  that  aims  to  rise  above  mediocrity.  As  far  as  I 
can,  I  compose  the  whole  in  manuscript  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  work,  suited  for  publication.  For  I  must  beg^  to  think 
of  publishing  now,  because  it  is  while  1  am  delivering  my  lectures  that  my 
best  discoveries  in  ancient  history  come  to  light,  which,  if  not  published, 
might  probably  be  forgotten,  and  lost  to  the  world.  In  addition  to  my 
previous  discoveries,  which  are  now  all  gaining  in  clearness  and  certainty, 
I  have  already  made  several  new  ones,  some  of  which  are  very  important, 
in  the  progress  of  my  labors. 

Our  little  philological  association  will  not  degenerate.  We  are  reading 
and  emendating  Herodotus.  I  explain  the  historical,  others  the  grammat- 
ical part,  and  thus  we  really  form  a  miniature  academy. 

CXXXII. 

BXRL1.H,  24tk  November,  1610. 

I  advance  but  slowly  with  my  lectures,  and  shall  have  to  stop  far  from 
the  goal;  but  I  discover  much  that,  to  me  at  least,  appears  interesting; 
for  instance,  the  cyclical  system  of  the  old  Italian  mode  of  reckoning  the^ 
years  is  new.  The  Mexican  mode  of  chronology  gave  me  a  light  upon 
this  point.  I  have  collected  a  great  number  of  data  tending  to  confirm 
my  long-cherished  view,  that  the  West  of  Europe  possessed  a  primitive 
and  quite  peculiar  cultivation^-a  system  of  science  strictly  speaking-»b^ 
fore  it  had  received  any  influences  from  the  East.  1  would  rather  write  to 
you  about  things  of  this  kind,  than  of  what  we  see,  and  hear,  and  witness. 

I  have  received  a  commission  which  some  might  think  important,  but 
to  me  appears  of  very  little  consequence— to  draw  up  a  Constitution  for 
the  Aca<lemy  of  Science,  in  conjunction  with  Ancillon  and  some  others. 
I  like  Savigny  very  much,  and  he  seems  to  have  a  great  regard  for  me  too. 
Our  respective  studies  lead  us  over  the  same  ground,  so  that  we  have 
much  to  talk  over  and  exchange  with  each  other.  I  felt  diffident  when  I 
first  heard  that  he  was  among  my  hearers,  but  his  extraordinary  interest 
in  my  lectures  is  the  most  favorable  sentence  that  could  be  pronounced  oa 
them,  as  he  is  certainly  better  acquainted  with  their  subject  than  any  other 
of  our  contemporaries. 

7tk  December. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  at  work  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Academy,  with  the  view  of  completely  remodeling  it. 
I  have  also  read  a  paper  in  the  Academy  lately.  You  see  that  I  am  fol* 
filling  my  engagement  to  you,  and  writing  more  than  I  read.  May  all  go 
well  with  you,  and  Gretchen  speedily  recover ! 

CXXXIII. 

BxRLiy,  \9th  Monk,  1810. 
With  a  little  more  quiet  my  position  would  be  one  more  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  my  wishes  than  I  have  long  ventured  even  to 
hope  for.  There  is  such  real  mutual  attachment  between  my  acquaintances 
and  myself^  and  our  respective  studies  give  such  an  inexhaustiblo  interest 
to  conversation,  tiuht  I  now  really  possess  in  this  respeoi  what  I  used  ts 
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feel  the  wmnt  of;  for  intercourpe  of  this  kind  is  quidtening  and  instraetlTe. 
The  lectures  themselves,  too,  are  inspiriting,  because  they  require  porseref- 
ing  researches,  which  I  venture  to  say  can  not  remain  unfiruitful  to  me,  and 
they  are  more  exciting  than  mere  literary  labors,  because  I  deliver  them 
with  the  warmth  inspired  by  fresh  thoughts  and  disooveries,  and  afterwaid 
converse  with  those  who  have  heard  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  as  new 
as  to  myself.  This  makes  the  lectures  a  positive  delight  to  me,  and  I  feel 
already  quite  averse  to  bring  them  to  a  close.  What  I  should  like  would 
be  to  have  whole  days  of  perfect  solitude,  and  then  an  interval  of  inter- 
Qourse  with  the  persons  I  really  like,  but  not  to  remain  for  so  many  hours 
together  with  them  as  is  customary  here.  This  is  the  very  land  of  calls 
and  parties.  Even  our  Friday  meeting  I  would  sometimes  rather  be  with- 
out, though  it  has  always  hitherto  done  me  good.  Jt  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  have  less  frivolity  or  dullness  in  a  mixed  society.  Schleier- 
maoher  is  the  most  intellectual  man  among  them.  The  complete  absence 
of  jealousy  among  these  scholars  is  particularly  gratifying. 

My  historical  researches  seem  to  me  to  gain  in  importance  every  week, 
and  I  hope  to  solve  enigmas  in  the  history  and  constitution  of  Rome,  which 
my  predecessors  have  either  labored  at  in  vain,  or  passed  over  in  silence. 
Much  is  wanting,  indeed,  to  the  formation  of  a  history,  and  I  shall  not 
give  my  work  to  the  world  as  such 

CXXXIV. 

BiRLiir,  t»  MareK  1811. 
Milly  has  already  written  to  yon  about  your  skepticism  with  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  in-born,  incorruptible  integrity,  unswayed  by 
motives  of  self-interest.  I  should  be  shocked  at  it,  were  I  not  already 
aware  of  your  holding  other  similar  opinions  which  belong  to  the  same 
theory  as  this.  Yet  you  ran  have  no  doubts  with  regard  to  your  own 
motives ;  and  without  asking  whether  I  too  may  not  defy  any  suspicion 
of  the  kind  through  the  whole  course  of  my  life — whether  self-interest  of 
any  sort  has  ever  had  charms  for  me— I  will  point  you  to  other  examples. 
You  yourself  are  convinced  that  there  is  an  innate  difference  in  talents,  at 
least  in  man  as  he  exists  in  the  actual  world.  Now  even  granting  that 
this  arises  solely  from  organization,  and  that  this  organisation  is  from  the 
beginning  something  external  and  foreign  to  the  individual,  and  that  its 
consequences  do  not  affect  the  spiritual  unity  of  man^s  nature ;  still  among 
actual  living  men  one  individual  is  essentially  different  from  another.  In 
one,  certain  tendencies  predominate  from  the  first,  in  another,  opposite 
ooes.  This  can  not  be  denied  by  any  one.  In  one  man,  we  see  disinter* 
estednees  from  his  earliest  childhood ;  in  another,  covetousness.  In  most 
cases  these  tendencies  may  be  conteoUed  or  suppressed ;  a  larg^  majority 
of  men  may  become  utterly  corrupt ;  but  the  man  who  has  an  innate  love 
of  justice,  who  would  scorn  to  oppress  or  injure  another,  will  resist  the 
external  influences  of  his  condition  in  life,  especially  where  he  might  reap 
a  base  advantage  for  himself.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  ambitious 
pretensions  may  dazale  and  take  a  firm  hold  of  minds,  noble  in  themselves, 
but  narrow  in  their  views,  and  we  will  forgive  them  for  it  morally,  as  la- 
boring under  a  mischievous  delusion.  But  no  moderately  honest  man  can 
•ay,  ^^  Others  shall  become  poor  that  I  may  remain  rich ;"  and  whoever 
•ays  this,  to  himself  or  akmd,  is  not  one  whit  better  than  a  thief. 
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Who  could  hare  the  heart  to  lit  aa  »  judge  in  criminal  cases,  if  he  liii. 
tened  to  the  voice  of  auch  tophiatry :  "  Behold !  the  criminal  whom  thou 
art  about  to  condemn — ^to  render  wretched  for  his  whole  life,  if  not  to  de- 
prive of  that  life— ia  at  bottom  no  worse  than  thou.  Had  he  been  bom 
and  brought  up  in  thy  condition,  he  would  ait  on  thy  seat  of  judgment ; 
and  thou,  in  hia  place,  wouldat  have  stood  before  the  tribunal  to  answer 
for  thy  Crimea  r'  '*No,'*  answera  the  juat  man,  *^I  will  not  deny  my 
aina,  nor  that  I  might  be  rightfully  judged  by  my  auperior— I  might  have 
conunittcd  greater  faults  than  have  actually  occurred — but  that  I  could 
never  have  become  baae  I  know,  as  I  know  my  own  exiatence,  for  it  is  a 
part  of  my  exiatence,  vhich  ia  no  mere  tranacendental,  colorleaa  *  I  am.'  " 
No  one  can  be  further  than  I  am  from  the  proud  belief  in  an  abaolufce 
freedom  of  will  belonging  to  all  human  beinga ;  for  the  will  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  meana  of^  and  with  thought ;  and  can  we  think  as  we  wili- 
er do  we  think  as  it  is  given  to  us  ?  Thus,  too,  I  believe  only  in  a  limit- 
ed force  of  will,  to  every  one  according  to  his  kind,  and  his  original  pecul- 
iar impulses.  These  iinpulses  may  be  in  some  individuals  so  bad,  so  de- 
cidedly wicked,  that  in  their  wickedneaa,  in  the  lawfulneaa  of  exterminating 
ao  deformed  a  creature,  lie  the  right  and  the  duty  to  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death  in  cases  which  legislators  no  longer  punish  with  severity.  In  othera, 
every  thing  ia  ao  undecided  and  weak,  that  they  can  never  attain  to  more 
than  Kabitty  with  regard  to  all  that  Is  not  purely  animal  *,  and  these  habits, 
even  when  good,  testify  to  no  intrinsic  virtue.  You  may  be  perfectly  right. 
as  far  as  such  persona  are  concerned,  in  saying  that  their  disinterestedness 
— a  quality,  however,  very  rare  in  people  of  this  kind—- occupies  a  place  in 
which  other  circumstances  might  have  planted  covetousnesa  and  ahameleaa 
arrogance.  But  no  one  can  have  lesa  right  to  extend  thia  verdict  to  the 
generality  of  men  than  you,  whoae  strong  and  beautiful  soul  certainly  poa- 
aeaaed  within  itaelf  the  capacity  for  becoming  what  it  is,  however  we  may 
allow  that  external  circumatancea  may  have  helped  to  enrich  it.  But 
circumatanoea  were  favorable  to  you,  only  aa  they  are  to  the  pine,  which 
poaaeaaea  within  itaelf  the  atrength  to  entwine  ita  roots  among  the  rocks, 
and  to  spring  into  the  air  from  the  mountain  peak. 

You  have  often  wounded  me,  and  done  me  injustice  by  the  assertion 
that  my  strictness  of  judgment  is  dictated  by  party  feeling.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  condemnation  you  wiil  hardly  accuae  me  serioualy  of  unwarrantable 
palliation  of  faults,  which,  however,  ia  alwaya  preaupposed  in  party  opin- 
iona ;  the  one  never  exists  without  the  other.  The  degree  of  danger,  of 
injury,  of  oonacioua  reaponaibiiity,  may  render  our  judgment  of  an  action 
milder  or  aeverer ;  the  hearer  must  weigh  this,  and  calculate  ita  worth. 
It  ia  impossible  to  feel  an  equal  amount  of  indignation  toward  a  band  of 
poiaoneia,  or  of  incendiariea  in  Turkey,  and  one  in  the  city  where  we  live ; 
for,  in  the  latter  case,  the  impreaaion  which  gives  rise  to  our  feeling  multi- 
pliea  itaelf^  and  a  human  weaknesa  mixea  with  it  some  dim  apprehension 
of  personal  danger.  But  I  should  be  a  childish  novice,  unworthy  to  believe 
myself  capable  of  writing  history— ^hich  means,  in  fact,  to  depict  and 
pass  sentence  on  the  past  aa  if  it  were  the  present— or  of  conducting 
buaineea,  if  a  thing  appeared  to  me  good  or  bad,  according  aa  it  came  from 
the  eaat  or  the  weat.  The  financial  legislation  of  Austria,  for  instance, 
is  evidently  dictated,  like  all  her  meaaurea,  by  honorable  intentiona,  and 
ia  not  intended  to  fitvor  tlie  nobility,  or  any  other  olaaa— any  unfaimeaa 
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which  may  have  crept  io,  is  ao  slig^ht  as  not  to  ha  worth  mentioning^— yet 
it  is  so  perverted  and  ruinous  that  it  has  made  me  almost  as  angrf  as  the 
projects  of  the  Notables  among  us,  only  with  this  difference,  that  anger  is 
much  sooner  appeased  in  this  case  than  where  selfishness  is  the  root  of 
the  evil. 

And  now  something  else,  as  I  have  still  room.  Have  yon  ever  heard 
of  Goethe's  inaugural  disputation,  and  of  a  theological  essay,  which  he 
wrote  in  his  youth  ?  1  first  heard  of  them  lately,  and  have  had  the  latter 
in  my  possession  (since  Boje's  auction)  without  knowing  that  it  is  his. 
In  this  he  proves,  not  in  jest,  but  to  the  full  conviction  of  all  truth-loving 
readers,  that  it  was  not  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  the  ten  fundamental 
laws  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  inscribed 
on  the  tables  of  the  law.  This  was  also  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  dis- 
putation, which  he  wished  to  publish  at  Strasburg,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree. The  heads  of  the  University,  however,  considered  it  as  profane,  and 
denied  their  permission.  The  second  half  of  the  essay,  in  which  ho  ex- 
plains the  phrase  "to  speak  with  tongues,''  is  very  remarkable,  because  it 
is  quite  mystical,  and  belongs  to  that  strange  period  of  his  life  in  which 
he  was  a  mystic 

cxxxv. 

BKRLiir,  IBtk  Maf,  1811. 

You  have  no  doubt  seen  Oehlenschlager :  what  impressina  has  he 

made  upon  you  ?  The  Banes  undoubtedly  possess  poetical  talents,  if  they 
were  not  so  deficient  in  clearness  and  penetration  of  mental  vision,  with- 
out which  the  imagination  can  never  create  pure  and  great  conceptions, 
free  from  manneriBms,  as  well  as  from  Oriental  phantasms. 

I  am  now  approaching  the  conclusion  of  my  lectures,  and  the  printing 
is  about  to  commence.  I  begin  it  with  a  thorough  consciousness  of  what 
is  in  my  book,  and  of  the  rank  it  will  hold  at  some  future  day ;  but  I  am 
not  quite  easy  as  to  its  immediate  reception,  partly  because  I  am  aware 
that  the  execution  might  and  ought  to  be  improved  in  many  respects, 
partly  because  no  one  is  allowed  to  bring  forward  novelties  before  our 
public  with  impunity,  however  clearly  their  correctness  may  be  proved. 
Then  I  have  already  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  the  recepti<m  given  to  it 
by  affection,  from  Savigny  and  other  friends :  that  of  disapprobation  is 
still  to  come.  I  have  written  with  such  strict  consoientionsness— not 
merely  with  regard  to  the  praise  and  blame  I  have  dispensed,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  historical  researches — that  I  could  die  on  this  book. 
It  certainly  will  furnish  little  reading  for  recreation,  and  I  confess  -to  my- 
self that  by  the  side  of  many  passages  successful  in  point  of  style,  there 
are  others  very  awkward  and  stiff.  The  great  merit  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  criticism  of  history,  and  in  the  light  thrown  on  many  insulated  points 
of  the  constitution,  laws,  &c.  You  will  understand  that  I  talk  to  you 
about  my  work,  because  at  present  I  am  living  wholly  in  it.  Yon  will 
hear  all  the  less  of  it  when  I  come  to  see  you.  To-day  the  publisher  has 
sent  me  Frederick  Schlegel's  lectures ;  I  have  dipped  into  them  here  and 
there,  and  received  a  pleasant  impressimi.  He  incontestably  possesses 
genuine  talent,  and  he  has  freed  himself  from  that  unhappy  taste  which 
he  formerly  did  so  much  to  promote. 
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CXXXVI. 

Hamburoh,  nth  September,  1811. 

The  president  of  the  court  of  justice,  De  Serre,*  is  spoken  of 

in  the  highest  terms.  He  is  so  completely  master  of  the  German  language 
that  he  opened  his  first  sitting  with  an  address  in  German,  which  gives 
the  consolatory  pledge  that  all  proceedings  at  law  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  In  a  party  of  Germans,  a  &hort  time  since,  he 
defended  Klopstock  from  the  attacks  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  adding,  in- 
dignantly, that  no  one  should  dare  to  speak  of  him  who  had  not  a  pure 
heart  himself.  It  appears  as  if  the  French  courts  of  justice  had,  in  gen- 
eral, retained  all  the  respectability  of  the  old  parliaments. 

I  hftve  no  inclination  to  write  to  you  of  political  facts  and  rumors.  Let 
us  know  every  particular  about  yourself  and  your  employments.  Yester- 
day the  Bchrenses  also  will  have  left  you.  1  fancy  you  will  have  found 
your  house  oppressive,  uid  sought  the  open  air.  Do  not  chase  away  the 
image  of  your  absent  friends,  when  it  rises  up  with  longing  before  you ; 
do  not  despise  its  companionship.  But  perhaps  I  do  you  injustice ;  and 
you  know  how  to  retain  as  well  as  endure  the  feeling  of  separation.  Give 
our  love  to  Gretchen,  and  all  our  friends.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  write 
to  you  from  Berlin  for  a  week  to  come 

CXXXVII. 

BiRLiTT,  5th  October,  1811. 

Milly  has  told  you  of  the  anxiety  caused  us  by  the  detention  of  your 
letter ;  we  hare  received  it  to-day  by  the  Russian  post.  If  we  were  able 
to  write  freely,  I  should  have  much  to  tell  you  worth  relating,  though  it 
does  not  immediately  concern  ourselves.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
quite  silent  respecting  things  on  which  our  fate  and  external  repose  de- 
pend, even  if  this  letter  should  be  opened.  During  our  absence  the  public 
alarm  and  excitement  have  been  great,  but  there  has  been  no  talk  of  the 
departure  of  the  court,  or  of  pairing  up  at  the  palace,  as  you  were  told. 
Preparations  for  war  have  been  made,  and,  as  this  has  been  done  in  imi- 
tation of  the  French,  it  has  excited  attention  on  both  sides.  As  I  told 
you  in  my  last,  we  found  the  public  mind  tmcxpectedly  calmed  down,  and 
the  report  was  current  that  the  £mx)eror  had  written  an  autograph  letter 
containing  an  assurance  of  his  friendly  intentions.  Now  this  letter  has, 
in  all  probability,  merely  existed  in  the  heads  of  some  who  thought  them- 
selves bound  to  keep  the  public  free  from  uneasiness,  even  by  deceit ;  this 
much  only  is  certain,  that  the  Count  St.  Marsan  had  an  audience  of  the 
King,  and  that  in  consequence  the  preparations  which  Were  in  progress 
hare  been  suspended.  The  main  question,  the  maintenance  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  is  still  as  undecided  as  before.  Some  affirm 
that  Austria  is  engaged  in  active  negotiations,  and  that  the  winter  will 
pass  over  without  war.     Others  draw  an  entirely  opposite  inference  from 

*  This  Count  de  Sorre  became,  many  years  after  in  Rome,  one  of  Niebuhr's 
dearest  friends.  His  family  had  emigrated  from  France  in  1791,  when  lie  was 
sixteen  years  of  a^e,  and  settled  in  Germany.  He  thus  became  early  Rcaoaint. 
ed  with  German  literature,  and  he  seems  to  have  bad  by  nature  a  cast  of  roind 
more  German  than  French.  He  supported  himself  for  some  years  bv  keeping 
a  school,  til)  Napoleon  made  liim  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Hambnr^fa^ 
after  that  tAty  bad  baen  incorporated  with  Frahce. 
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droumstances  that  are  known,  and  from  an  unprejudiced  oonnderatioii  of 
eircumatances,  which  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  be  overlooked  by  him  on 
dn  whose  will  the  decision  depends. 

If,  however,  I  do  not  reckon  as  confidently  as  many  on  a  quiet  winter. 
I  am  not  much  disturbed  about  the  matter,  and  freely  give  myself  up  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  that  has  hitherto  been  unexpectedly  pro- 
longed. 

My  lectures  will  recommence  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  I  must  be 
preparing  for  them.  The  journey  has  certainly  put  me  out  a  little,  but  I 
shall  soon  get  into  train  again  j  the  being  too  long  engaged  with  one  sub« 
ject  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy ;  both  because  one^s  interest  may  relax, 
and  because  one  contracts  an  habitual  mode  of  looking  at  things,  whereby 
the  work  loses  a  part  of  its  distinctness-^he  Worker  his  susceptibility  to 
new  impressions.  I  shall  have  to  guard  against  both  dangers,  particularly 
at  first,  for  their  publication  has  certainly  to  me  stripped  the  charm  of 
novelty  from  the  subjects  of  my  history.  I  shall  not  hurry  the  compositioa 
of  the  second  volume,  that  my  mind  may  remain  fresh. 

This  morning  we  have  been  to  see  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
which  is  being  formed  here  under  Illiger's  direction,  and  is  really  a  very 
splendid  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  my  own  fault  that  such  collections 
■uggcvt  no  pious  thoughts  to  me  ?  The  infinite  variety  of  nature  is  brought 
too  close  to  one ;  and  in  its  contemplation  the  individual  vanishes  entirely 
from  view ;  only  the  species  remains,  and  one  asks  one's  self^  why  should 
it  be  otherwise  with  mart?  Beitides,  the  melancholy-looking,  as  well  as 
the  ugly  animals  g^ve  me  a  very  painful  impression.  Yet  1  could  will- 
ingly linger  there,  and  can  only  console  myself  for  my  ignorance,  as 
compared  to  the  learning  of  naturalists,  by  reflecting  that,  after  all,  they 
confine  thenuiclves  so  exclusively  to  the  external  side  of  things,  that  their 
knowledge  would  only  give  one  hints  for  investigation,  and  but  little  in- 
sight. 

I  have  begun  to  attend  our  philological  party  again.  There  are  two  of 
its  members  wanting,  whom  we  all  miss  very  much,  Spalding  and  Hein- 
dorf. 

CXXXVIIL 

BxRLxir,  lit  November,  1811. 

So  Goethe^s  life  has  come  out,  and  I  shall  have  it  in  a  few  days.  It 
always  gives  me  a  melancholy  feeling  when  a  great  man  writes  his  life. 
It  is  already  evening  with  him  then,  and  that  he  relates  how  he  lived, 
shows  that  he  no  longer  lives  quite  from  the  root.  Else  he  could  never  do 
it.  Jacobins  book  is  not  yet  out ;  as  far  as  I  know,  can  indeed  hardly  be 
looked  for  yet.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  rejoice  in  its  appearance. 
When  he  was  in  his  prime  he  felt,  very  rightly,  that  the  spirit  of  his  phi- 
losophy required  to  be  presented  in  a  visible  shape,  in  the  picture  of  a  life, 
ju4t  as  the  philosophy  itself  does  not  separate  the  formal  from  the  real ;  in 
an  abstract,  systematic  shape,  it  will  not  be  like  itself. 

I  o^joy  my  lectures  for  their  own  sake.  I  should  like  to  deliver  several 
more  courses.  My  audience  is  much  less  numerous  than  it  was  last  win- 
ter ;  there  are  only  about  sixty,  and  among  them  several  oflicers.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  may  reckon  this  as  a  confirmation  of  the  favorable  opinion 
I  have  often  expressed  of  this  class.     There  are  many  elements  of  good 
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MnQOg  ui  BtriTing  for  life—- of  »  better  spirit  than  existed  in  happier  times. 
There  are  headings  under  the  heavy  burden,  and  though  we  may  have  evil 
dajrs  still  before  us,  yet  a  better  time  must  follow  than  that  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  misery  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Nonsense  of  all  kinds  has 
been  so  brought  to  thei  test,  and  become  so  powerless,  that,  at  last,  sense 

must  necessarily  take  its  place,  be  it  under  what  form  it  may 

Have  you  heard  that  Madame  de  Stael  has  received  an  intimation  not  to 
hold  intercourse  with  Schlegel  ?  A  violent  resentment  against  him  reigns 
at  the  French  court,  because  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  he  who  inspired  her 
to  praise  the  German  literature.  Her  praise  has  done  us  a  bad  servico  in 
France ;  for  to  it  is  owing  the  animosity  against  German  literature,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  publishing  trade  in  the 
new  Departments.*  The  German  literature  is  considered  as  hostile  to  the 
French,  as  an  intellectual  power  which  proudly  refuses  to  the  latter  the 
homage  due  to  that  of  the  victorious  nation.  The  French  translation  of 
the  *'  Lectures  on  the  Drama,''  is  prohibited ;  and  some  consider  this  as  a 
just  punishment  of  Schlegel  for  having  said  he  would  not  indeed  use  the 
French  language  for  poetry ;  but  for  prose,  he  would  use  that  which  was 
most  widely  Mad 

CXXXIX. 

BERLiif,  16/i  November,  1811. 

When  it  eame  into  my  head  to  say  to  you  that  autobiography  in  gen* 
eral  was  the  song  of  the  swan-^uid  Goethe's  no  exception— I  certainly 
made  too  sweeping  an  assertion.  With  him,  at  least,  youth  has  been  re- 
newed by  the  contemplation  of  his  youth,  and  if  he  should  write  nothing 
like  it  sgain,  he  has  written  nothing  like  it  for  a  long  time  past.  The  pic- 
ture of  his  life  is  inimitably  sweet  and  graceful.  I  feel  sure  that  we  can 
not  differ  in  our  judgment  of  this  book.  The  number  of  trifles  it  relates 
will  not  annoy  you — you  will  fancy  him  narrating,  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  style  that  you  can  really  feel  as  if  he  were  telling  you  the 
whole.  The  story  of  his  first  love  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  no  second  equal 
to  it  can  occur  in  the  history,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  the  book  were  to 
remain  unfinished. 

Our  life  flows  on  in  its  uniform  course  without  change.  On  Friday,  I  at- 
tend my  society  *,  four  days  a  week  I  hear  Schleierraacher ;  two  days  I  lec- 
ture myself ;  we  seldom  go  into  company,  and  visits  at  our  own  house  take 
up  much  less  time  than  they  did  last  winter.  I  might  do  a  great  deal  in 
consequence,  but  I  can  not  boast 

One  evening  in  the  week,  the  Savignys  and  ourselves  generally 

spend  together ;  and  we  often  spend  an  evening  with  one  or  other  of  our 
firiends  boaidef— at  Prince  Eadziwill's,  for  instance. 

CXL. 

BiRLur,  99tk  November,  1811. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  past  disturbed  by  something  in 

Schieiemiacher's  lectures,  which  oould  not  come  out  so  plainly  in  the  first 

*  Pablisbers  in  the  parts  of  Germany  that  were  incorporated  with  France 
were  obliged  to  submit  all  books  to  a  censorship  before  bringing  them  oat,  and 
woi%s  oootatnmg  any  passages  which  could  be  construed  into  expressions  of 
hostility  to  France  or  Frsoeh  interests,  were  VtaUe  to  be  prohibited. 
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part,  and  certainly  enables  me  to  comprehend  the  unfavorable  impievioii 
entertained  of  him  by  some  noble-minded  men,  which  UBed  to  gire  tee  pain, 
a«  I  thought  it  unfounded.  Schleiermaoher  does  not  content  himself  with 
bare  notices  of  the  various  philosophical  teachers ;  he  brings  them  into  con- 
nection, and  endeavors  to  trace  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  eaoh  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  a  very  diffienlt 
and  critical  matter  to  pursue  such  investigations,  and  requires  that  you 
should  divest  yourself  of  your  own  views ;  the  necessity  of  which  he  him- 
self inculcated  in  his  introduction  most  impressively,  but  which  he  does  not 
put  in  practice.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  he  acts  with  perfect  honesty  in 
the  matter,  and  that  those  who  dispute  his  strict  integrity  in  such,  or  any 
<'ther  cases,  do  him  wrong ;  nevertheless,  he  appears  to  me  to  be  in  error. 
'Lliough  he  docs  not  indeed  always  attribute  to  the  ancient  philosophers 
that  pantheistic  view,  which  regards  matter  merely  as  a  phenomenon,  and 
yet  calls  a  Cause  of  the  world  external  to  matter  an  absurdity,  he  con- 
stantly refers  to  this  view  as  to  the  primitive  one,  from  which  the  various 
systems  gradually  departed,  although  it  was  only  presented  originally  in 
poetical  works.  He  also  speaks  of  Anaxagoras,  who  first  taught  that 
Reason  was  an  independent  order  of  the  universe,  with  a  distaste,  almost 
amounting  to  animosity,  which  has  made  a  very  painful  impression  on  me, 
little  as  I  am  inclined  to  implicit  faith.  According  to  him,  too,  the  early 
Ionian  philosophers,  the  most  elevated  of  all  those  who  clothed  their  faith 
in  the  form  of  the  popular  religion,  did  not  act  sincerely  in  so  doing.  With 
these  drawbacks,  I  like  his  lectures  much — ^they  revive  many  reoolleetioni 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  contain  much  which  I  have  never  yet 
read.  If  we  still  possessed  Herodotus  and  the  earliest  philosophers,  vre 
should  recognize  at  what  an  infinite  height  they  stood  above  Plato  and  the 
later  philosophers.  Schleiermacher  probably  feels  this  too,  with  much  more 
capability  of  exploring  the  recesses  of  the  subject  than  I  possess,  and  ye^ 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  in  him  which  repels  him  firom  tlwm, 
and  that  is  what  I  would  rather  not  have  perceived. 

When  you  receive  your  own  copy  of  my  History,  give  the  one  you  have 
now  to  Gretchen. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  Goethe's  opinion  of  Niebuhr's  His- 
tory of  Rome,  as  expressed  in  the  following  letter  to  him,  on  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

FROM  GOETHE  TO  NIEBUHR. 

If  I  have  often  sinned  against  my  friends  and  well-wishers  by  the  delay 
of  my  answers,  I  will  rather,  for  this  once,  be  somewhat  premature,  and 
thank  you,  even  before  I  have  received  your  work,  for  the  pleasure  you  have 
given  nae  by  your  letter.  You  bear  a  name  which  I  have  learnt  to  honor 
from  my  youth  up,  and  of  yourself^  I  have  heard  from  many  friends,  so 
much  that  is  amiable,  excellent,  and  distinguished,  that  I  feel  as  though  I 
already  knew  you  well,  and  can  sincerely  assure  you  that  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  make  your  personal  acquaintance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  work  which  you  announce  to  me  will  afibrd  me 
an  agreeable  and  instructive  occupation;  for  what  can  be  more. attractive 
than  to  find  a  subject,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  variously  discnasedi 
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placed  in  a  new  H§fht,  and,  as  it  were,  bom  into  a  fresh  life,  by  means  of 
new  researches  ?  However  rarely  it  has  been  i)ennitted  to  me,  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  to  occupy  myself  with  topics  which  interest  me  so  deeply,  I 
know  well  how  to  value  those  who  have  the  talent  and  perseverance  to 
undertake  such  enterprises. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  kindly  these  hasty  thanks,  and  continue  to  think 
of  me  with  Irisodihip. 

GOSTHS. 

Jkita,  November  974i»  1811. 

I  brought  this  letter  with  me  from  Jena  to  Weimar,  where  I  found  your 
excellent  work  awaiting  me,  and  inmiediately  began  to  read  it.  Now  I 
have  finished  it,  and  should  like,  before  I  begin  it  over  again  (which  is  most 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  and  profit  by  it),  to  express  my  thanks, 
not  merely  in  general  terms  as  a  first  impression,  but  in  detail  as  they  havr 
been  called  forth  by  the  various  points  in  your  work.  Very  probably,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  time  might  eUpse  ere  I  should  be  able  to  do  this,  and 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  might  be  forced  to  detain  this  sheet  still 
longer.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  say  no  more  than  that  I  have  felt  myself 
transported  to  the  time  of  my  own  visit  to  Rome,  when  all  around  me 
impressed  me  perpetually  with  the  want  of  such  researches,  while  at  evnry 
[j^p  1  became  too  clearly  aware  how  little  capable  I,  no  less  than  others, 
was  of  conducting  them.  Since  then,  a  l(mg  time  has  passed,  during  which 
I  have  continued  to  turn  my  attention  to  these  subjects ;  and  your  book, 
which  solves  so  many  enigmas  at  once,  is  most  welcome. 

We  can  now  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  Italy  before  the  Roman 
period,  and  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  order  in  which,  so  to  speak,  the  various 
strata  of  population  were  deposited  one  above  another.  Your  discrimina- 
tion of  the  poetical  from  the  historical  element  is  of  inestimable  vrortii, 
since  by  it  neither  is  destroyed,  but  rather  for  the  first  time  fully  confirmed 
in  its  true  value  and  dignity ;  and  there  is  an  inexhaustible  interest  in  see* 
ing  how  the  two  again  coalesce,  and  exert  a  mutual  influence.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  all  similar  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  method.  Does  it  need  many  words  to  assure  you  that 
I  have  derived  the  utmost  instruction,  from  your  development  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  State  and  of  its  finances,  of  its  relations  to  Greece,  of  the 
anarchical  condition  of  Roiqe  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings — in  short, 
from  all  and  tyeiy  part.  Were  I  to  go  into  detail,  and  to  speak  of  your 
description  of  Ancus  Martius,  of  your  unvailing  of  the  Sibylline  books,  or 
to  dwell  upon  the  poems  of  Lucretia  and  Coriolanus,  I  should  have  to  write 
book  upon  book,  and  these  sheets  would  never  reach  the  post.  Rest  assured 
that  you  have  sent  me  a  noble  gift,  for  which  I  shall  all  my  life  feel  grate- 
ful to  you ;  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  continuation  with  the  great- 
est eagerness,  and,  in  order  to  render  myself  worthy  of  it,  am  making  your 
first  volume  thoroughly  my  own  by  the  most  diligent  study. 

May  I  ask  you  to  g^ve  some  attention  to  the  inclosed  papers,  and  espe- 
cially to  procure  for  me  the  autograph  of  your  honored  father.  Recom- 
mending myself  once  more  to  your  kind  remembrance  and  fiiendly  sym- 
pathy. GOSTHK. 

WiiMAR,  17^  December,  1811. 
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CXLI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEE. 

Bkrliii,  I4ik  January,  181t. 

I  do  not  take  M.'s  verdict  in  bad  part.     The  two  ipreat  Greek 

hiitoriana  are  essentially  episodical,  and  if  I  wrote  better  than  I  do,  I 
should,  no  doubt,  place  and  connect  the  episodes  Mrith  more  art,  but  there 
would  certainly  be  rather  more  than  fewer  of  them.  For  do  we  see  a 
country  by  merely  traveling  throught  it  on  the  most  direct  post  roads,  or 
by  deviating  frequently  from  the  route,  while  keeping  to  one  main  direc- 
tion?  

CXLII. 

BxKLiv,  S8M  January,  ItlS. 

The  censure  passed  by  some  upon  the  inequality  of  my  style  was  not 
unexpected.     I  can  not  trust  myself  to  decide  whether  it  is  deserved  or  not. 
You  are  well  aware  that  the  style,  such  as  it  is.  is  the  unsought-for  expres- 
sion of  my  thoughts  at  the  moment,  and  never  affected.     That  Inequality 
is  not  a  fault  in  itself,  and  that  the  simplicity  of  a  chronicle  may  stand 
side  by  side  with  poetry  in  the  same  historical  work,  I  am  ready  to  main- 
tain against  any  one ;  for  there  is  much  that  is  only  rendeted  bearable  tiy 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  expression,  but  with  that  becomes  even  good; 
and  then,  again,  there  are  parts  where  the  clearness  of  your  inward  vision 
raises  your  style  to  what  is  called  poetical.     In  this  sense,  Thucydldes  is 
unequal,   so  imequal  that,  even  in  ancient  times,  critics  have  doubted 
whether  the  eighth  book  was  his  composition ;  and  how  unequal  is  Demos- 
thenes in  one  and  the  same  oration  !     Must  not  the  style  naturally  follow 
the  change  of  the  subject  ?     Cicero  is  very  uniform  ;  I  think  not  altogether 
to  his  praise.     For  uniformity  is  the  color  which  the  writer  lays  on ;  though 
I  allow  that  a  great  author  may  have  such  a  perfect  command  over  his 
subject  as  to  bring  even  the  most  dissimilar  parts  into  one  ground  tone 
without  injury,  as  Tacitus  has  done  in  his  latett  work,  the  **  Annals  :'*  with 
the  modem  writers,  however,  who  have  attempted  this,  objective  truth  is 
utterly  lost.     Should  I  some  day,  when  the  first  volumes  are  quite  com- 
pleted, be  able  to  prepare  a  new  edition,  I  will  conscientiously  examine 
whether  I  have  caught  the  right  tone  for  each  passage  ;  I  may  have  failed 
in  this  respect,  but  I  can  not  judge  of  it  at  present.     However,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader  on  this  point  does  not  trouble  me  much;  few,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  are  familiar  with  the  true  antique  style,  and  can 
enter  into  its  spirit  when  presented  to  them  under  a  new  form ;  and  as 
such,  in  fact,  I  regard  the  varying  tone  of  my  discourse.     Does  not  Shaks- 
peare  give  us  the  most  commonplace  language  in  one  scene,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  highest  poetry  ?     Is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  relate  the  Bava- 
rian War  of  Succession,  and  the  struggle  of  Thermopyla,  with  the  same 
cast  of  expression  ? 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  few  first  sheets  of  the  second  volume, 
which  are  now  printed ;  they  are  wanting  in  life  and  movement.  It  is  a 
bad  thing  to  be  obliged  to  force  oneself  to  work  of  this  kind  ;  industry  ws 
can  command,  but  the  state  of  mind  comes  from  Ood  and  from  without. 
Meanwhile,  the  contents  are  not  bad.     I  am  continnally  finding  confirm- 
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Ationfl  and  derelopmonts  of  my  fundamental  Tiewi.  In  my  lecturea  I  havo 
juBt  b«en  ralatinf^  the  story  of  Pyrrhua  with  real  pleasure ;  he  has  always 
been  my  favorite  hero * 

CXLIII. 

Bkrliv,  9tk  Marek,  181 S. 

I  thank  you  for  the  sympathy  expressed  by  your  anxiety  about  my  health, 
but  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  be  really 
and  permanently  well  before  the  spring.  There  is  some  one  ill  in  orery 
house  \  nearly  all  my  acquaintances  are  more  or  leas  unwell,  low-^irited, 
and  good  for  nothing.  I  fear  that  the  traoes  of  my  present  state  will  be 
only  too  visible  in  my  book 

So  Miiller's  Letters  h*ve  made  as  agreeable  an  impression  upon  yoo  as 
they  did  upon  Savigny ;  but  with  him  this  impression  hms  not  proved  lasting. 

I  have  not  seen  them  yet,  because  I  do  not  choose  to  buy  them.  They 
will  be  as  remarkable  as  those  to  Bonstetten,  but  I  can  not  blind  myself 
to  the  fact  that,  from  his  earliest  youth,  Miiller's  t  feelings  and  opinions 
were  made  up.  The  pure  vital  breath  and  freshness  of  truth  are  wanting 
in  all  his  writings.  He  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  assuming  a  char- 
acter, and  maintaining  it  with  oonsistenoy,  till  he  changed  it  agpun  for 
another :  but,  after  reading  his  writings  on  the  Bellum  Cimbricnm,  it  would 
have  been  clear  to  me,  from  now  to  the  day  of  judgment,  that  he  had  no 
native  solidity  of  character,  even  had  I  never  seen  him.  There  was  no 
harmony  in  him,  and  the  sources  of  his  power  gradually  dried  up  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  age.  His  talents  marked  him  out  for  a  literary  man  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  term ;  historical  criticism  was  utterly  foreign  to  him ; 
his  imagination  had  no  wide  range,  and  the  unexampled  multitude  of  facts 
which  he  accumulated,  remained  in  reality  a  lifeless  and  unorganized  mass 
in  his  head.  Forgive  me  for  this  verdict :  you  will  not  suspect  that  I,  who 
am  only  just  coming  forward  as  an  historical  authbr,  would  willingly  say 
any  thing  in  disparagement  of  the  man  who  enjoys  the  highest  celebrity 
among  us  in  this  department ;  though  he  is  hardly  read  at  all,  and  the 
worthiessness  of  his  "  Universal  History''  is  acknowledged  even  by  his  ad- 
mirers  

CXLIV. 

Bkblis,  %Ut  April,  1619. 
Again  your  letter  has  come  a  day  too  late.     Though  we  could  not  have 

*  In  the  latter  psrt  of  this  letter,  and  in  the  next,  dated  92d  Febraary,  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  serions  illness  he  had  aboat  this  time. 

t  Jobanaes  von  MuUer,  the  celebrated  aatbor  of  tl>e  "  Universal  History"  and 
the  '*  History  of  Switzerland/'  the  first  German  historian  who  attained  literary 
excellence  iu  the  treatment  of  bis  subject.  The  great  blot  upon  his  character 
is  his  abandonment  of  his  country's  canse,  and  espoasing  the  French  interests  in 
the  calamiloas  days  of  October,  IM6.  He  had  drawn  up  the  Prussian  manifesto 
before  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  when  the  French  entered  Berlin  on  the  37th  Octo- 
ber, he  was  the  first  to  annoance  his  adhesion  to  the  Emperor  Na[>oleon.  When 
the  news  of  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Anerst&dt  reached  Berlin,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  authorities  must  remove  northward,  Niebohr  called  on  MQUer  to  propose 
that  they  should  travel  togedier  to  Stettin.  Iliiller,  who  had  not  long  before  been 
appointed  hutoriograpber,  and  had  jost  comfortably  settled  himself  and  his  library 
in  nis  residence,  replied,  pointing  round  to  his  precious  books,  "Alas!  traveling 
is  out  of  the  question  for  me ;  look  at  these ;  what  can  I  do  V  "  The  man  who 
eanlhhik  of  his  books  nom  is  a  soonndrel  P'  muttered  Niebuhr  indignantly,  as 
hm  tnrasd  oo  his  besl. 
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concluded  with  certainty,  from  the  delay,  that  it  had  been  opened,  its  ap^ 
pearance  left  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Thbt  must,  howerer,  explain  and 
justify  to  you  my  silence  respecting  our  hopes  and  fears,  even  when  they 
positively  concern  our  own  fate.  Besides,  all  my  knowledge  it  confined 
to  mere  rumors.  The  impending  stroke  is  preparing  with  a  most  imdeni- 
ably  judicious  secrecy.  All  that  I  can  say—- and  that  is  rather  based  upon 
calculation  than  poritive  testimony— is,  that  none  of  the  reports  about 
the  possible  continuance  of  peace  deserve  any  attention.  The  armies  are 
collecting  from  all  sides.  Such  enormous  masses  of  men  have  never  before 
been  brought  against  each  other  in  the  whole  course  of  modem  history,  in- 
deed never  since  the  Crusades  and  the  migration  of  races.  The  kmg  con- 
tinuance of  winter  weather  may  a  little  delay  the  opening  of  the  campaign ; 
for  in  £ast  Prussia  they  are  still  using  sledges,  and  when  the  frost  breaks, 
the  state  of  the  roads  will  prevent  any  rapid  operations  for  a  few  weeks. 

Dumas  is  here  as  Intendant-general  of  the  army.  I  met  him  at  the 
Princess  Radziwill's  and  we  have  since  exchanged  visits.  Nicolovius  has 
invited  him  and  me  to  dine  at  his  house  to-day.  He  is  very  friendly,  and 
inquires  very  particularly  after  all  his  friends  in  Holstein. 

And  now  we  will  retire  from  the  outward  world  into  our  own  private  one. 
Milly  is  constantly  imwell  without  being  positively  weak.  But  it  pains 
and  alarms  me  that  the  physician  does  not  seem  to  know  what  measares 
to  take  for  her  relief.  Her  cough  remains  just  the  same  in  sj^te  of  alt 
remedies.     I  am  rather  better  than  for  some  weeks  past. 

I  have  now  finished  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  book— ^he  Roman  law 
respecting  the  public  lands. 

I  hftve  felt  the  death  of  old  Hogewisch  deeply.  So  his  fainting  fits  last 
nunmer  were  the  beginning  of  his  gradual  decay.  People  in  6ermai>y  were 
no  longer  just  to  him.     His  best  writings  were  forgotten 

CXLV. 

BxiaiH,  16a  Jume,  181S. 

It  will  be  an  evil  omen  to  you  th*t  Milly's  pain  in  the  eyes  continues, 
when  3rou  see,  on  opening  this  letter,  that  she  has  again  left  me  the  greater 
part  of  the  space.     It  is  even  so,  &c 

We  are  reading  Wilhelm  Meister  at  present,  as  fast  as  my  want  of  prac- 
tice in  reading  aloud  will  permit.  I  had  never  before  been  able  to  take 
any  pleasure  in  this  book,  and  was  curious  to  see  if  it  would  be  ditferent 
now,  as  in  middle  age  we  are  less  one-sided  than  in  youth,  and  can  enjoy 
relative  and  separate  beauties,  even  when  the  whole  does  not  make  an 
agreeable  or  overpowering  impression  on  us.  But  it  is  the  same  as  ever 
with  me.  Our  language  possesses,  probably,  nothing  more  elaborate  or 
more  perfect  in  style  (excepting  Klopstock*s  "B.epublic  of  Letters") ;  in 
clearness  of  outline  and  vividness  of  coloring,  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  our  literature;  it  contains  a  multitude  of  acute  remarks  and 
magnificent  passages ;  the  situations  are  manag^  with  extreme  ingenuity, 
and  all  the  parts  are  in  admirable  keeping ;  all  this  I  can  appreciate  now 
better  than  formerly.  But  the  unnaturalness  of  the  plot,  the  violence  with 
which  what  is  beautifully  sketched  and  executed  in  single  groups  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  development,  and  mysterious  conduct  of  the  whole,  the 
impossibilities  such  a  plot  involves,  and  the  thoroiigh  heartlesaness,  which 
even  makes  one  linger  with  the  greater  interest  by  the  ntterly  sansnal  per- 
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tonages,  becuue  they  do  show  something  akin  to  feeling ;  the  YilUiny  or 
meanneM  of  the  heroes,  whose  portraits  nevertheless  often  amuse  us— all 
this  still  makes  the  book  revolting  to  me,  and  I  get  disgusted  with  such  a 
menagerie  of  tame  cattle. 

Is  it  not  your  feeling,  too,  that  few  things  leave  a  more  painlul  impres- 
sion than  for  a  great  spirit  to  bind  its  own  wings,  and  seek  to  exoel  in  the 
lower  regions  of  art,  whil«  renouncing  the  higher  ?  Goethe  is  the  poet  of 
human  paMion  and  human  greatness  under  all  their  manifsstations,  and 
as  such  he  appears  in  his  early  poems.  Probably,  indeed,  he  might  then 
have  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  sphere,  ,to  the  furthest  limits  of 
which  he  was  often  involuntarily  borne  on  the  wings  of  spontaneous  inward 
impulse.  He  neglected  to  possess  himself  of  this  united  realm,  which  per- 
haps no  single  intellect  had  ever  ruled  with  so  absolute  a  sway  as  might 
have  been  his,  and  the  wild  and  fragmentary  character  of  his  youthful  pro- 
ductions displeased  even  himself  in  his  riper  years.  It  was  chiefly  after 
he  had  studied  art,  duxing  his  travels  in  Italy,  that  he  strove  after  unity 
and  completeness.  His  first  attempts  in  this  style,  and  his  productions 
from  1786  to  1790,  are  quite  unworthy  of  him.  They  simply  display  a 
thoroughly  nnpoetical,  wearisome  reality.  But  he  wished  to  become  a  mas- 
ter in  this  style  as  well  as  in  others,  and  to  do  so,  he  narrowed  his  mind. 
To  me  this  is  most  melancholy.  If  you  study  his  writings  from  this  time 
forward,  you  find  in  nearly  all  of  them  a  tameness  which  is  quite  unnatural 
to  him.  By  degrees,  there  appears  some  re-awakening  of  his  native  and 
peculiar  feelings,  particularly  with  reference  to  his  own  inward  life,  at  least 
in  recollection ;  but  the  years  gone  by  arc  lost,  and,  through  them,  those 
also  which  yet  remain  to  him.  I  hope  that  he  will  find  his  youth  restored 
by  living  through  his  history  again  in  memory.  The  second  part  will  be 
certain  to  come  out  at  Michaelmas.  So  early  as  the  end  of  April  ho  went 
to  Carlsbad,  to  work  there  in  solitude.  They  expect  him  back  at  Weimar 
this  month.  We  shall  not  see  him  now  this  year,  but  I  shall  write  to  him 
more  at  length  when  I  send  him  my  second  volume. 

The  physical  sciences  had  been  so  exclusively  limited  to  what  was  visi- 
ble and  demonstrable,  that  a  reaction  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  one- 
sidedness  of  this  was  perceived ;  now,  when  you  find  it  said,  in  so  many 
words,  in  printed  books,  that  a  dreaming  state  is  higher  than  a  waking 
one,  and  that  madness  is  the  highest  condition  of  humanity — now  the 
charlatans  have  done  their  worst,  and  the  ridicule  with  which  they  have 
covered  themselves,  will  soon  put  an  end  to  their  trade.*  The  good  will 
then  remain,  and  a  considerable  interval  will  elapse  before  people  can  re- 
turn to  the  old  one-sided  views.  For,  in  truth,  it  is  ever  the  fate  of  mod- 
em nations  to  oscillate  between  two  follies. 

Have  you  seen  A.  W.  Schiegel's  noble  Essay  on  the  old  German  poetry, 
in  the  January  number  of  the  "  Beutches  Museum  ?" 

I  have  filled  these  two  pages  with  the  things  by  which  we  try  to  divert 
our  attention  from  the  sorrow  inq>ending  over  all.  If  I  could  write  to  you 
on  this  subject,  I  should  have  much  to  say 

CXLVI. 

BmLiN,  37^  June,  1819. 

Ton  will  havs  msq  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that 

•  *  TU*  rsfen  to  animtl  magnetism. 
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the  wsr  hma  •ctaally  began  bf  thu  time.  We  know  nothing  here  m  jret 
of  the  event!  that  have  happened. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  "  Wilhelm  Meister;"  the  latter  part  pleases 
me  no  better.  Mdlle.  Klettenberg  is  alluded  to  in  the  **  Confessions  of  a 
Beautiful  Soul." 

Ton  will  have  seen  Stein's  arrival  in  Hamburgh  from  the  newspapers. 
It  is  said  that  he  is  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  bj  invitation  of  the  Emperor. 

We  are  calm  and  composed,  but  not  cheerftil|  still  less  mirthful,  for  this 
is  a  solemn  and  critical  epoch.  The  war  is  inflicting  no  wounds  on  this 
part  of  the  country,  but  all  is  sick  enough,  and  the  bleeding  provinces 
which  have  to  supply  the  resources  of  war,  will,  in  time,  infect  the  capital 
with  their  fever.  The  accounts  from  East  Prussia,  which  had  not  luUy 
recovered  from  the  last  war  before  this  new  misery  began,  are  enough  to 
overwhelm  one  with  grief 

CXLVII. 

BxmLiir,  nth  July,  181S. 

We  have  no  news  whatever  from  the  seat  of  war ;  it  appears  that  we 
shall  have  to  learn  them  first  from  the  pages  of  the  ^^Moniteor."  We 
only  know  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  French  army  stands  on  Russian 
soil.  How  far  the  Russians  have  retreated,  whether  tiiey  make  any  show 
of  ofiering  resistance  on  any  part  of  the  road  between  the  Niemen  and  the 
Bwina.  probably  no  human  being  here  knows.  This  utter  silence  respect- 
ing events  of  such  prodigious  magnitude,  heightens  the  terrors  of  ezpeeta- 
tion.  Meanwhile,  it  enables  us  to  concentrate  ourselves  more  entirely  on 
the  present,  by  leaving  us  leisure  for  other  thoughts  and  occupations 

I  do  not  even  read  any  thing  requiring  exertion  at  present,  but,  among 
other  things,  I  have  taken  up  Klopstock's  *'  Correspondence."  I  find  it 
very  attractive,  and  still  more  instructive.  The  more  you  study  it,  the 
more  materials  do  you  find  in  it  for  the  intellectual  history  of  our  nation ; 
and  it  exhibits  the  history  of  Klopstock's  mind,  with  scarcely  a  break,  from 
the  year  1750  onward.  In  these  letters  his  character  appears  indescriba- 
bly amiable,  sincere,  and  spotless,  which  we  certainly  knew  before  to  be 
the  case.  They  give  a  singular  picture  of  the  period  in  which  his  youth 
was  passed.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  great  variety  and  precision  of 
thought,  the  circle  of  ideas  prevailing  then  seems  to  us  poor  and  narrow ; 
each  one  is  occupied  about  himself;  all  are,  we  may  almost  say,  ignorant, 
contented,  nay,  even  delighted  with  things  that  we  should  with  reason 
pronounce  mediocre,  and  filled  with  reverence  for  men  who  wonld  now  be 
thought  commonplace;  all  of  them  are  so  self-important,  so  oonrinced 
that  their  united  works  must  form  a  golden  age  of  literature.  And  for 
this  reason  they  have  all  faded  and  passed  away,  except  Klopstook,  who, 
in  his  innocence,  was  far  enough  from  suspecting  how  little  Uiey  were  his 
equalM.  There  is  something  really  maidenly  about  him  and  the  best  of 
his  friends,  not  only  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  that  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  manly  character,  particularly  in  that  limitation  of 
their  range  of  thought  I  have  mentioned.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  correspondence,  you  could  not  perhaps  find  a  single  uncommon,  or 
even  ingenious  idea,  nor  yet  in  any  of  his  works,  except  the  "  Republic  of 
Letters."  It  is  possible  that  such  Ideas,  like  all  abstraotiont,  are  only 
suggested  when  the  mental  harmony  is  somewhat  disturbed,  and  that  he 
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would  not  have  retained  that  deep  peace,  in  which  he  alwajrt  lired,  if  he 
had  attempted  to  fix  his  attention  voluntarily  and  excluaiTely  on  objects 
of  reflection.  But  how  much  higher,  how  near  the  ancients  he  might  hare 
stood,  if  he  had  done  so-^if  his  cultivation  had  not  been  so  extremely  one- 
sided, and  on  the  wholo-^to  confess  the  tmth-^«o  indolently  carried  on  I 
I  have  just  been  looking  at  several  of  the  metres  he  invented,  and  have 
made  a  singular  discovery.  In  the  beginning  of  each  piece,  as  you  know, 
he  marks  the  metre,  and,  till  now,  I  have  always  read  his  verses  as  he  has 
marked  them,  and  often  found  them  unpleasing,  or  discovered  strophes 
where  the  measure  was  not  sustained.  But  this  time  I  have  read  them 
without  reference  to  his  divisions,  aooording  to  the  rules  of  Greek  rhythm, 
with  which  he  was  quite  unacquainted,  and  find  that  they  then  possess 
the  most  beautiful  cadence  of  the  old  Greek  poetry.  0  that  he  had  but  poured 
into  these  beautiful  forms  a  corresponding  richness  of  meaning !  For  it 
can  not  be  denied  that,  excepting  the  lays  of  his  love,  his  odes  do  not 
speak  to  the  heart  at  all,  or  only  address  themselves  to  a  few  of  its  emo- 
tions, and  never  fill  and  raise  the  soul  as  a  single  verse  of  a  Greek  lyric 
poet  has  power  to  do.  The  character  of  the  women,  too,  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  times  of  Klopstock's  youth.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind 
was  carried  incomparably  farther  with  them,  than  with  nearly  all  the 
young  women  of  our  days  ^  and  this  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to 
find  in  the  oontemporaries  of  our  grandmothers.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the 
work  of  our  native  literature,  for  that  first  rose  into  being  along  with,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  love  inspired  by  these  charming  maidens.  For 
some  time  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  ladies  of  Germany,  particularly 
those  of  the  middle  classes,  were  excessively  coarse  and  uneducated,  as  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  curious  Book  of  Manners  which  I  have  bought 
this  winter.  This  wonderful  alteration  must  have  taken  place,  therefore, 
during  the  eighty  years  from  1660  to  1740,  though  we  are  quite  ignorant 

how  and  when  it  began 

Jacobi  is  certainly  right  when  he  says,  that  it  is  only  existence  in  motion 
which  excites  our  interest  in  others— ideas  as  they  rise  up ;  nothing  that 
merely  rests  in  their  memory  affects  our  feelings  toward  them.  Perhaps 
it  may  do  so  on  a  first  acquaintance,  but  it  soon  runs  dry,  and  then  such 
friendship  is  at  an  end.  We  can  never  grow  weary  of  that  sound  sense 
which  on  all  occasions,  great  or  small,  answers  to  every  appeal. 

CXLVIII. 

TO  ¥•• 

BXRLIN,  19M  Ju/y,  1B19. 

To  all  that  you  say  against  a  Church  union,*  which  must  end 

either  in  the  subjection  of  our  Church  to  the  domination  of  the  Catholic,  or 
the  destruction  of  that  which  is  regarded  by  the  latter  as  its  essential  ex- 
cellence, I  subscribe  with  all  my  heart ;  as  well  as  to  all  that  you  say  on 
the  folly  of  expecting  spiritual  benefit  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  latter. 
With  equal  warmth  do  I  sympathize  in  your  indignatioci  against  the  pseudo- 
Mystics  ;  not  less  against  those  who  are  a  prey  to  their  own  over-excited 
feelings,  than  against  those  who  are  enacting  a  revolting  and  scandalous 
farce. 

*  Referring  to  the  wi#h,  then  entortainod  by  many  pious  persons,  ibr  such  a 
reform  in  the  CathoUo  Cbuoh,  as  should  enable  the  Protesunt  to  unite  with  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  mnst  confesi  that  I  do  not  eoincide  in  the  yieWB 
you  have  expressed  in  your  essay,  respecting  that  which  you  also  call 
Mysticism,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  which  you  recognize  as  Protest- 
antism. That  you  may  not  mistake  me,  however,  and  suppose  that  I  lay 
claim  to  heliefs  and  feelings  which  I  do  not  possess — therefore  dare  not 
even  seem  to  possess-^I  must  just  simply  repeat  to  you  what,  if  I  mistake 
not,  I  have  said  already  in  the  conversation  which  your  Mendship  has 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  remember. 

Faith,  properly  so  called,  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  religions  faith,  it 
is  either  not  given  to  every  nature  to  possess,  or  the  possibility  of-its  taking 
root  and  flourishing,  may  be  annihilated  by  an  inharmonious  intellectual 
life.      The  soil  may  be  fertile,  but  the  climate  ungenial.      My  intelleot 
early  took  a  skeptical  direction.     With  my  whole  attention  bent  upon  the 
real  and  the  historical,  eager  to  comprehend,  and  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
every  thing,  I  let  my  thoughts  follow  the  natural  association  of  ideas, 
without  endeavoring  to  guide  them  into  any  particular  channel ;   and  in 
this  respect  had  neither,  properly  speaking,  a  truly  creative  imagination, 
nor  any  strong  feeling  of  the  need  of  something  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
experience  to  satisfy  my  heart ;  or  perhaps  I  let  both  perish  for  want  of 
nourishment.     Altogether,  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  consciousneas  of  a 
thought  vanished  from  my  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its  import  and 
object.     To  this,  unquestionably  my  natural  turn  of  mind,  was  added  the 
influence  of  miserable  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  living  study  of  clas- 
sical antiquity.     Thus,  it  was  in  riper  years,  and  through  the  study  of  hi»> 
tory,  that  I  came  back  for  the  first  time  to  the  sacred  books,  which  I  read 
in  a  purely  critical  spirit,  and  with  the  purpose  of  studying  their  contents  as 
the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  the  world.     This  was  not  a  mood  in  which  real  faith  could  spring  up^ 
for  it  was  that  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  present  day.     I  needed  no 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragments  *  to  discover  the  discrepancies  of  the  Gospels,  and 
the  impossibility  of  even  drawing  the  outlines  of  a  tenable  history  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  by  such  criticism.      In  the  Messianic  allusions  to  the  Old 
Testament,  I  could  recognize  no  prophecies,  and  could  explain  all  the  pas- 
sages adduced  with  perfect  ease.     But  here,  as  in  every  historical  subject, 
when  I  contemplated  the  immeasurable  gaU  between  the  narrative  and  the 
facts  narrated,  this  disturbed  me  no  further.     He,  whose  earthly  life  and 
sorrows  were  depicted,  had  for  me  a  perfectly  real  existence,  and  his  whole 
history  had  the  same  reality,  even  if  it  were  not  related  with  literal  ex- 
actness in  any  single  point.     Hence  also  the  fundamental  fact  of  miracles 
which,  according  to  my  conviction,  must  be  conceded,  unless  we  adopt  the 
not  merely  incomprehensible,  but  absurd  hypothesis,  that  the  Holiest  was 
a  deceiver,  and  his  disciples  either  dupes  or  liars ;  and  that  deceivers  had 
preached  a  holy  religion,  in  which  self-renunciation  is  every  thing,  and  in 
which  there  is  nothing  tending  toward  the  erection  of  a  priestly  rule— no- 
thing that  can  be  acceptable  to  vicious  inclinations.     As  regards  a  miracle 
in  the  strictest  sense,  it  really  only  requires  an  unprejudioed  and  penetrate 
ing  study  of  nature,  to  see  that  thQse  related  are  as  far  •■  possible  from 

*  The  anonjrmoas  fragments  on  the  discrepancies  of  the  Gospel  narratives* 
edited  bv  Lessing  while  head-librarian  at  wolfenbuttel.  Lesiing  was  long 
supposed  to  have  written  them  himseU;  bat  after  his  death  clear  prooCk  wer« 
ioand  among  bb  papers  that  they  were  from  the  pen  of  Beimaras. 
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•htvdity,  and  a  compuriMn  with  legends,  or  the  preteiided  miracles  of 
other  religions,  to  perceive  by  what  a  different  spirit  they  are  animated. 

Aocording  to  these  statements,  I  might,  perhaps,  fairly  claim  to  be  called 
a  genuine  Protestant  Christian ;  to  be  recognized  by  a  Church,  which  docs 
not  even  thrust  from  her  bosom  those  who  make  Christ  into  a  cunning 
political  aspirant — a  skillful  charlatan  and  juggler — men  who,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  die  without  receiving  the  punishment  of  indignant  universal 
contempt,  and  whom  you,  my  respected  friend,  no  doubt  likewise  despise 
in  your  heart,  mild  as  your  words  are  with  reitpect  to  these  blasphemers. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  not  as  yet  make  this  claim  for  myself,  nor  would 
Luther  recognise  it,  for  I  am  far  from  having  so  firm  a  faith  in  these 
objects,  so  vivid  a  certainty  of  them,  as  of  those  of  historical  experienoe ; 
they  are  still  only  in  and  among  my  thoughts—not  external  to,  and  above 
me. 

In  the  sense  in  which  many,  and  in  which  you  in  your  paper,  use  the 
term  Mystics,  you  can  not,  in  truth,  save  the  Reformers  themselves  from 
this  name.  For  are  the  ideas  of  incarnation,  redemption,  divine  grace, 
any  thing  else  than  mystical  ?  Mysticism,  as  I  conceive  (apart  from  the 
follies  that  usurp  the  name),  is  nothing  else  than  the  belief^  that  the  pious 
man,  only  capable  of  longing  and  striving  after  a  state  of  faith  and  Christian 
temper  of  mind,  attains  these  through  a  supernatural  assistance ;  and, 
when  he  has  been  made  a  partaker  of  them,  may  receive  an  illumination 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  logic  and  psychology, 
and  to  them  foolishness.  Who  can  deny  that  this  may  give  rise  to  the 
wildest  fanaticism  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  deny  that  people 
tiie  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose,  have  held  this 
belief  with  unshakable  confidence,  and  that  the  reflection  of  their  faith 
shines  out  in  their  writings  and  deeds?  This  mysticism  is  certainly 
capable  of  taking  such  various  shapes,  that  one  in  whom  it  .is  a  spon- 
taneous growth,  and  who  has  not  been  bom  in  the  Catholic  Church,  can 
not  possibly  acconmiodate  his  feelings  and  thoughts  to  her  unity.  And 
yet,  that  it  finds  more  nourishment  in  the  Catholic  Church  than  in  ours, 
is  also  undeniable.  Let  us  turn  away  from  the  misguided  men,  who 
counsel  us  to  restore  the  piety,  of  which  they  have  not  a  conception  them- 
selvee,  by  ceremonies  and  sacrificial  rites.  But  let  us  not  refuse  to  recog- 
nize, that  the  Catholic  Church  speaks  to  the  heart  in  many  things  where 
ours  is  dumb;  that  we  must  not  judge  of  her  doctrines  (her  tyrannical 
hierarchy  is  another  matter)  from  their  degeneration  into  senseless,  heart- 
lesSy  decrepit  formalisms;  that  a  genuine  mystic,  like  F6n6lon,  might 
develop  his  spiritual  life  with  the  greatest  energy  within  her  fold,  without 
running  the  risk  of  spiritual  pride,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  bad  sense,  to 
which  our  Protestant  mystics  are  exposed.  Confession  may  be  very  un- 
nacessary  for  him  who  acts  sincerely  by  himself;  but  so  is  the  sermon,  too, 
foe  such  a  one ;  and  after  all,  is  not  the  latter  always  destitute  of  sjiecial 
application  for  the  larger  part  of  the  hearers,  while  the  former  is  quite 
persona]  ?  Confession  may  be  addressed  to  very  unworthy  ministers,  but 
are  there  no  preachers  of  the  same  stamp  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to 
represent  absolution  in  its  most  exaggerated  form  ?  Bo  we  not  absolve 
ourselves  daily,  without  having  confessed  ourselves  very  strictly  ?  And  in 
what  a  communion  of  love  does  the  truly  pious  Catholic  stand,  through  the 
whole  series  of  blessed  spirits  and  saints  up  to  the  person  of  Christ,  who, 
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oonnected  with  him  by  this  unbroken  line,  in  therefore  more  of  »  mediator 
to  himl 

If^  therefore,  a  longing,  harassed,  pious  Protectant,  in  despair  at  the 
deadness  of  his  own  Church,  and  the  waxen  imago  which  bears  her  name, 
should  cast  a  look  of  love  upon  the  Catholic  Church,  while  concealing  her 
weak  points  from  himself;  if  he  creates  an  illusion  for  himself  all  the 
more  readily  because  he  has  probably  never  seen  her  priestcraft,  or  not 
in  its  degeneracy— 'We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  take  offense  at  such  a  one. 

Certainly,  we  are  bound  to  say  to  one  who  goes  too  far  in  his  admira- 
tion. Do  not  transfer  your  ideal  to  that  the  reality  of  which  you  are  able 
to  test  1  See  how  the  spirit,  for  whose  sake  alone,  you  are  ready  to  cling 
with  love  to  a  figure  the  aspect  of  which  would  else  terrify  you,  nerer 
penetrated  its  substance,  and  show  us  where  it  dwells  in  it  now,  and  say 
whether  necessarily  in  this  form  I  See  how  that  very  tendency  toward 
the  Ideal,  which  has  produced  many  of  its  peculiarities,  when  it  has  van- 
ished, leaves  something  behind  much  worse  than  that  which  preceded  it, 
as  such  a  tendency  always  does  ;  how  hypocrisy  and  rant  have  grown  out 
of  asceticism,  priestly  tyramiy  out  of  church  discipline,  the  wildest  license 
from  mortification  of  the  flesh  I  The  forms  are  still  there,  wherever  the 
Catholic  religion  exists,  but  if  the  spirit  have  fled  from  the  existing  forms, 
how  can  you  hope  to  awaken  it  ag^ain  throng  the  outward  assumption  of 
these  very  forms? 

Is  it  quite  correct  that  the  decline  of  religion  has  proceeded  from  the 
Catholic  countries  ?  A  moral  turpitude,  which  is  hostile  to  religion,  has 
undoubtedly  always  prevailed  among  the  people  of  Romanie  descent,  but 
as  a  national  characteristic,  and  quite  apart,  by  the  side  of  striet  faith  in 
the  Church,  or  blind  obedience  fancying  itself  faith.  Thus  it  is  still  at 
the  present  day. 

With  us,  as  it  appears  to  me,  indifferentism  took  its  rise  from  indigna- 
tion at  the  revolting  Orthodox  party,  who  persecuted  the  Mystics,  Spener, 
Franke,  &o.,  in  a  truly  popish  spirit,  carrying  the  insolence  of  priestly 
claims  to  an  extent  that  no  Capuchin  could  exceed.*  I  quite  understand 
how  those  who  lived  under  their  rod  of  discipline,  if  they  did  not  become 
Mystics,  should  turn  aside  to  free-thinking  with  bitter  hatred.  The  real 
Protestant  free-thinking,  however,  which  has  usurped  the  territory  of  the 

*  Spener  and  Franke  were  the  principal  aathors  of  a  revival  of  rdigion  which 
took  place  in  the  LotbersQ  Charco,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, very  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England,  in  the  eighteenth  centary, 
owing  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Wesley •  and  Wbitefield.  The  Lutheran  charch 
had  Moome  as  dead  and  formal,  previous  to  this  awakening,  as  ^e  Church  of 
England  in  the  last  centurv,  but  there  was  this  great  diffiorence  between  the 
two  reforms :  in  the  dead  Snglish  Church,  morality  was  preached  without  those 
doctrines  which  tonch  the  heart-springs  and  give  the  languid  will  energy  to 
perform  the  duties  required;  in  the  dead  Lutheran  Church,  dogmss  were 
preached  to  the  neglect  of  morality  and  the  caltivation  of  devotional  feeling ; 
hence  the  one  reform  brought  the  doctnnes  of  the  ^pel  forward,  so  prominent- 
^  as  sometimes  to  throw  the  inculcations  of  morality  into  the  background,  while 
roe  other  neglected  positive  dogmas,  in  the  endeavor  to  kindle  a  living  flame 
of  devotion  in  the  heart,  and  to  purify  the  life.  The  PietisU  of  Germany  were 
persecuted  by  the  old  orthodox  party  nearly  as  mach  as  the  MetbodisU  in  En- 
gland ;  but,  happily  for  the  Lutheran  Churoh,  their  opponents  did  not  succeed 
w  excluding  them  from  iu  pale,  as  was  the  case  with  the  enemies  of  the  anal- 

2 pons  party  in  England.    Franke  was  also  the  founder  of  the  great  Orphan 
onse  at  Halle,  still  flourishing  at  the  present  day. 
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Chnroh,  aod  would  fain  eontinue  to  bear  ww.y  under  the  name  of  tke  tui* 
qoUhed  party,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  imported  entirely  from  England. 
The  free-maeonry  which  likewiae,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tory,  apread  fint  through  North  Germany,  and  thenoe  Into  other  parte, 
may  have  greatly  promoted  it  in  the  first  instance.  Voltaire  and  the 
French  "  btUn^Uttre**^  philosophy  rather  aided  the  former,  Uian  had  mnob 
independent  agency,  except  among  the  higher  olasses.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  howerer,  it  was  not  these,  but  our  middle  classes  who  determined 
the  national  turn  of  thought  in  Protestant  Oermany. 

You  remind  the  panegyrists  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  great  reason, 
that  the  most  beautiful  hymns  hare  been  composed  by  Protestants.  In 
modem  times  certainly,  at  least  with  Tery  few  exceptions.  But  have  not 
all  really  exalted  and  elevating  poems  of  this  kind  been  composed  by  Mys- 
tics ?  Is  there  one  of  them  that  can  find  favor  among  rationalistic  theo- 
logians, if  it  be  not  hacked  and  remodeled  in  all  directions  ?  Undoubted- 
ly it  is  a  revolting  absurdity  when  people  say  religion  is  poetry,  for  the 
good  meaning  which  we  might  put  upon  the  expression,  is  its  imposed, 
not  its  natural  one.  But  the  root  of  poetry— -feeling  and  intuition-— is 
certainly  also  the  root  of  faith. 

I  often  ask  myself^  what  shall  we  come  to  ?  In  Catholic  countries  the 
clergy  is  dying  out ;  in  a  short  time  men  will  neither  be  able  nor  willing 
to  take  orders.  Among  ourselves  we  have  names,  and  forms,  and  a  uni- 
versal dull  conseiousnesB  that  all  is  not  right ;  every  one  is  ill  at  ease ; 
we  feel  like  ghosts  in  a  living  body.  I  speak  only  of  the  Continent ;  for 
in  England,  I  grant,  Christianity  stands  firm  as  a  rook,  from  the  very  fsot 
of  the  innumerable  sects  ever  newly  springing  up,-  which  testify  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  But  1  am  perfectly  tranquil  as  to  the  result.  We  shall 
become  truer  and  purer,  when  every  thing  has  been  eliminated,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  heart  of  any  of  the  numerous  sects  that  will  then 
develop  themselves.  **  Offenses  must  come,  but  woe  be  to  him  by  whom 
they  come  1"  I  would  not  overthrow  the  dead  Church,  but  if  she  fall,  it 
will  cause  me  no  uneasiness.  Let  us  trust  that  a  comforter  will  come,  a 
new  Light,  when  we  least  expect  it.  All  the  sorrows  of  this  era  will  limd 
on  toward  the  truth,  if  we  are  only  willing.* 

CXLIX. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

BxuLiir,  15/4  AugUMtt  181S. 

Perthes  was  here  a  £bw  weeks  ago ;  when  you  see  him  he  will 

tell  you  how  comfortable  I  am  at  present.  How  long  it  will  continue  so, 
I  leave  fearlessly  to  fate.  Things  certainly  will  not  remain  quite  so  pleas- 
ant, not  only  because  external  circumstanoes  will  almost  inevitably  stand 
in  the  way,  but  also  because  my  outward  position  is  really  too  enviable. 
Much  is  wanting  which  can  not  be  compensated,  but  this  can  not  be  reck- 
oned as  belonging  to  my  outward  position ;  the  latter  could  not  possibly 
bo  more  favorable  in  any  part  of  Germany,  though  we  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  sandy  desert^  and  far  away  from  beautiful  objects  of  any  description. 
Tou  shall  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  to  carry  out  the  plan  you  former- 

*  This  letter  should  be  read  in  connection  with  those  addressed  to  Madame 
Hensler,  written  from  Rome,  of  7th  March,  and  1st  May,  1818. 
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ly  mentioiied,  of  ntidmg  for  »  time  in  Beriin.  Yon,  who  tre  lo  fond  of 
interesting  society,  could  not  Imt  find  this  singulftr  colony  of  intellectakl 
and  accomplished  men,  collected  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  exceedingly 
attractive,  though  you  would  not  be  equally  pleased  with  what  is,  strictly 
speaking,  native  to  the  place.  Befoie  you  receive  my  letter,  Perthes  will 
have  sent  you,  in  my  name,  the  second  volume  of  my  History.  You  will 
see  that  the  work  here  begins  to  take  the  form  of  a  regular  history,  though 
the  digressions,  which  you  wished  away  in  the  first  volume,  wiO  be  found 
here  in.  equal  number.  In  the  third,  they  will  be  of  little  importance. 
A  deep  silence  still  reigns  in  Germany ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that 
people  are  startled  at  the  new  phenomenon ;  or  whether  they  neither  nn- 
derstsnd  the  style,  nor  enter  into  the  mode  of  thought  and  treatment.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  ^e  pub* 
lie  on  my  side.  An  author  ought  not.  to  make  advances  to  the  public,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a  great  work  entirely  fails  in  gaining  it  over. 

I  shall  hardly  finish  the  third  volume  during  tlus  winter.  I  had  worked 
myself  quite  stupid;  complete  relaxation,  and  the  Pyrmont  waters  are  now, 
however,  refreshing  me  greatly.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  I  must  sketch  the 
outline  of  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  winter,  on  Bioman  Antiquities,  as 
bringing  my  ideas  into  train  for  the  History ;  and,  on  the  other,  I  find 
ohange  of  subject  beneficial,  and  Greece  allures  me  now  with  charms  as 
strong  as  those  she  had  for  me  in  my  youth.  0  how  would  philology  be 
cherished,  if  people  knew  the  magical  delight  of  living  and  moving  amid 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  the  past !  The  mere  reading  is  the  smallest 
part  of  it ;  the  great  thing  is  to  feel  familiar  with  Greece  and^Bome  during 
their  most  widely  difierent  periods  I  I  wish  to  write  history  with  such 
vividness — so  to  replace  vague  by  well-defined  images — so  to  disentanglo 
confused  representations,  that  the  name  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Polybius 
and  Thucydides,  or  that  of  a  B.oman  in  the  times  of  Cato  or  Tacitus,  should 
instantly  oall  up  in  the  mind  the  fundamental  idea  of  their  character. 
May  I  succeed  in  my  object  1  There  is  no  want  of  materials ;  we  can  not 
eoLcuse  oui^pelves  on  that  ground ;  if  we  fail,  the  fault  lies  wholly  in  oiir- 
lelves.  I  should  like  to  write,  in  the  same  way,  on  the  golden  age  of 
Greece,  then  on  the  rise  of  the  sciences  and  the  decline  of  poetry,  and  on 
the  immeasurable  gulf  between  the  age  of  Pericles  and  that  of  Demosthenes. 
I  should  further  like  to  write  a  work  on  ancient  literature  as  a  whole,  sim- 
ilar to  Schlegel's  ^'  Lectures  on  the  Drama,"  (which  you,  too,  of  course, 
think  glorious  ?)  on  the  lost  writings,  as  well  as  those  still  extant,  from 
Homer  to  the  Bjnantines. 

But  the  Boman  history,  shall  not  be  neglected.  What  is  the  most  likely 
to  keep  me  back,  is  the  di£Bculty  of  meeting  with  thoroughly  good  military 
maps,  without  which  tiiere  is  much  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe. 
Fancy  and  divination  may  certainly  often  hit  the  mark ;  but  they  can  not 
so  imperatively  demand  belief. 

.  What  are  you  working  at  ?  You  scarcely  allude  to  it,  and  Perthes  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Moltke.  Do  not  repay  me  evil  for  my  silence,  and 
accept,  with  your  old  affection,  Milly's  and  my  own  best  love  to  yonnelf 
and  the  boys. 

Your  faithliil  Noebuhb. 
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CL. 

TO  MADAMi:  HENSLER. 

BiaLiif,  I9th  Auguit,  1813. 

Ab  to  the  aim  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  you  will  probably  have  Home- 

iHiat  changed  your  opinion  by  this  time,  as  I  tappose  yon  are  near  the  end 
of  the  book.  Goethe  has  certainly  written  it,  in  part  perhaps  designedly, 
in  part  nnoonscioasly,  as  a  representation  of  the  stage.  The  disenchant- 
ment of  the  enthnsiast,  and  his  picture  of  the  universal  worthlessness  of 
the  players,  eren  of  those  among  them  who  are  real  artists,  are  very  likely 
a  satire  upon  himself^  as  no  one  ever  carried  the  passion  for  the  stage,  and 
the  attempt  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  players  further  than  Groethe.  I 
have  made  another  conjecture,  which  I  can  not  indeed  verify  in  a  few  lines, 
but  it  might  be  established  by  a  comparison  of  passages  di£fering  widely 
in  other  respects.  It  is  that  he  meant  to  bring  forward  the  following  view 
(at  all  events  in  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  first  sketch  of  it  was 
made  at  least  as  early  as  1799,  and  was,  no  doubt,  quite  inartificial),  that 
each  will  suooeed  best  in  his  own  style,  by  following  out  his  original  tasteS| 
and  cultivating  them  to  perfection ;  that  though  there  are  perfectly  pure 
md  highly  exalted  natures,  others  ooarse  and  superficial,  and  some  even 
false,  all  are  good  of  their  kind.  Further,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  regard  ac- 
cidents as  judgments,  and  the  circumstances  that  alter  the  direction  of 
our  life  as  providential  *,  and  finally  (toward  which  much  in  the  "  Elective 
Affinities"  also  tends),  that  what  we  deem  our  wise  resolutions,  will  usually 
work  much  evil  to  ourselves  and  others,  if  they  break  any  link  in  the  nat- 
ural chain  of  our  destinies.  I  by  no  means  oommend  all  these  views ;  that 
they  are  Goethe's,  and  oontained  in  this  book,  I  am  ready  to  maintain. - 
Many  parts  are,  no  doubt,  simply  poetical,  without  any  ulterior  aim,  and 
the  whole  would  be  most  likely  better  if  there  were  more  of  the  same  kind. 

I  am  now  busily  engaged  with  the  Greeks.  I  think  I  never  appreciated 
them  so  keenly  before.  Moreover,  some  very  crude  productions  on  the 
subject  have  given  me  a  great  inclination  to  use  tip  a  few  sheets,  in  sketch^ 
ing  a  survey  of  the  difierent  periods  of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  Greeks, 
fimn  their  golden  age,  to  that  in  which  they  were  in  no  way  superior  to 
ourselves. 

Oersted*  leaves  to-morrow  for  the  Ehine  and  Paris.  I  am  really  very 
sorry  to  lose  him;  I  scarcely  know  another  natural  philosopher  who  has 
so  much  intellect,  and  freedom  from  prejudice  and  etprit  de  corpt:  then, 
too,  he  keeps  within  bounds,  and  never  loses  himself  in  arbitrary  conject- 
ures. Besides,  his  character  is  very  estimable ;  and  he  parts  from  mc 
with  regret.  Thank  God  it  seems  as  if  the  dangers  which  threatened  you 
were  passing  aWay. 

CLI. 

BxiuuH,  8^  SepUmber,  1818. 

It  interferes  muoh  witii  close  study  that  we  have  troops  always 

quartered  upon  us,  and  that  they  are  perpetually  changing. 

During  this  vacation,  I  have  been  reviewing  all  kinds  of  books,  not  with- 
out a  leferenoe  to  the  oirewnstances  of  the  times.     But  I  have  another 
object,  namely,  to  earn  soma  money  for  a  friend  who  wants  it.     I  find  re- 
*  Tbe  oatoUatsd  watanX  pirfloeophf  ,  and  aollior  of  Der43elst  fai  der  Natar. 

h 
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viewing  no  pleuant  tuk ;  I  ahould  like  to  get  hold  of  books  th»t  I  eonld 
really  take  pleasure  in,  and  recommend,  but  I  very  seldom  hit  upon  such ; 
most  of  those  which  come  before  me  are  a  tissue  of  shallowness  and  error, 
often,  too,  of  gross  ignorance,  in  which  I  really  can  not  find  any  thing  to 

praise. 

I  continue  to  take  the  waters,  and  thereby  lose  a  great  deal  of  time. 
The  time  for  my  lectures,  too,  is  approaching,  but  that  does  not  alarm  me, 
as  1  mean  to  deliver  them  extempore,  and  have  most  of  my  materials  al- 
ready stored  up  in  my  memory*  This  course  will  be  a  very  useful  one  lor 
the  young  men. 

I  began  reading  Plato  a  short  time  ago.  Theages  is  still  my  favorite, 
of  the  dialogues  that  I  have  read  afresh ;  the  declaration  of  the  young 
man,  that  he  feels  himself  better  and  higher,  if  he  is  only  in  the  same 
house  with  Socrates,  and  the  more  so,  the  nearer  he  is  to  him,  and  tho 
most  so,  when  he  can  look  into  his  eyes  and  read  his  soul,  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  the  most  acute  dialectics,  where  you  have  to  toil  through  ever 
so  many  long  dialogues,  and  gain  nothing  at  the  end.  But  such  an  evi- 
dence of  emotions  which  we  have  experienced,  uid  still  experience  our- 
selves, when  we  think  of  any  of  the  few  great  men  of  our  own  day,  is  worth 
much.  I  have  also  been  reading  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  again,  and  was 
glad  to  find  that  I  was  more  moved  by  it  than  I  had  ever  been  before. . .  • 

CLII. 

Bxulih.  2d  Odder,  1813. 

For  the  last  week  past,  our  slumbering  anxieties  respecting  Denmark 
have  been  revived,  and  in  a  way  that  makes  it  difficult  to  .oalm  them  by 
unbelief.  Tou  say  nothing  on  this  subject,  perhaps  lest  ¥re  should  be 
alarmed,  perhaps  for  the  same  reasons  which  kept  us  silent,  when  we 
knew  more  about  the  progress  of  the  war  than  the  papers  told  us.  But  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  the  storm  to  blow  over,  and  whatever  may 
be  its  issue,  it  will  bring  misery  and  calamity  to  our  poor  fatherland.  This 
apprehension  lies  heavy  on  my  heart,  but  of  course  I  can  not  tell  you  in 
writing  the  possibilities  I  fear.  Devastation  is  now  proceeding  with  fear- 
ful strides,  from  the  deserts  that  are  forming  in  Eussia,  to  the  total  failure 
of  the  crops  in  Norway.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  the  selfishness 
'  of  affection,  and  that  amid  all  these  horrors,  I  am  thinking  with  a  heavy 
heart  of  the  misfortune  which  the  paper  currency  will  bring  on  my  nearest 
and  dearest  friends 

I  have  seen  here  a  collection  of  antique  works  of  art,  which  is  quite 
unique.  It  was  made  by  Klaproth,  and  belongs  to  him,  but  he  is  of  such 
a  retiring  disposition  that  its  very  existence  is  news  to  every  one  to  whom 
I  mention  it.  The  collection  consists  of  antique  works  in  glass ;  some 
are  mosaic,  some  transparent,  some  opaque  glass  of  the  most  exquisits 
colors.  Two  singularly-shaped  pieces  have  come  from  Guinea,  where  they 
have  been  used  as  sceptre  points  by  the  negro  princes.  There  can  not  be 
the  least  doubt  that  they  have  traveled  thither  firom  Carthage.  Klaproth 
has  also  somo  fragments  of  metal  mirrors,  where  the  proportions  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  Hersohers  telescope.  The  Greeks  were  no  artists  in  chem- 
istry, and  the  Romans  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  it ;  henoe  it  is  only 
through  analysis  and  actual  observation  that  we  discover  how,  com  m 
thtte  thmg$^  we  stand  below  the  ancients.     Stranger  still ;  many  chemioai 
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prepftratioiii,  oolon  for  instaaoe,  -wsn  still  huided  down  by  tradition,  sod 
kept  M  a  Mcret  in  the  aixteentii  oentnrXi  that  are  now  loet,  and  wem  to 
hare  been  inTalnablOb  Science  is  advancing  yery  rapidly  now,  but  ahe  ii 
grown  an  utter  stranger  to  art. 

CLIII. 

TO  PERTHES* 

Oeioier,  ISlfL 

Our  dear  Nioolovins  lost  no  time  in  oonreying  to  me  the  good  news  ho 
had  heard  from  you.  I  hare  not  seen  him  again  since  then,  and  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  writing  to  you ;  if  he  has  not  time  to  do  so,  I  know  I 
may  say,  in  his  name  as  well  as  our  own,  how  much  we  are  pleased,  and 
wish  you  and  your  dear  wiie  joy  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  When 
the  little  boy  is  as  old  as  one  of  us  (you  or  I),  and  is  talking  with  his  gray- 
haired  parents  about  the  eril  times  when  be  was  bom,  I  trust  he  will  bo 
able  to  thank  Heaven  for  having  lived  from  his  youth  in  so  fresh  a  period 
of  regeneration,  and  revival  from  desolation ;  and  that  it  will  be  a  better 
founded  prosperity  than  that  whieh  followed  the  Seven  Tears'  War.  Ton 
see  that  I  expect  good  dajrs  for  you  and  your  wife  yet. 

Do  works  of  art,  if  not  very  expensive,  still  find  a  sale  in  your  provin* 
ces  ?  (I  consider  you  as  sovereign  of  the  publishing  trade  from  the  Ems 
to  the  Baltic.)  There  is  coming  out  here,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  the  price  is  not  fixed,  a  very  beautiful  set  of  ^'  Studies  from  the  old 
Italian  Masters,'*  (t.r.  Giotto,  Gaddi,  and  Masaccio),  by  an  artist  named 
Kuhbeil,  who  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  has  lived  upon  contemplation  and  labor 
in  Italy,  mended  his  own  shoes,  &o.  Some  of  them  are  from  the  pieces 
which  the  Aiepenhausens  have  copied,  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, incomparably  more  iaithfral.  There  are  really  sublime  things 
among  them.  Nicolovius  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  work.  Should  you 
be  able  to  assist  its  circulation  ?  By-the-by,  it  is  remarkable  that,  even 
in  France,  people  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  this  old  art  was  really  in 
spirit  the  highest,  and  that  while  Rajdiael,  who  may  bear  the  sakne  rela- 
tion to  these  old  masters  as  Sophocles  to  the  earliest  lyric  poets,  rose  to 
the  very  summit  of  art— with  him  likewise,  the  inspiration  of  genias  de- 
parted. When  you  see  a  light  breaking  in  upon  questions  like  these,  upon 
which  you  have  made  up  your  own  mind  in  silence  for  years,  it  reconciles 
you  to  much  else  that  displeases  you  in  your  contemporaries.  It  has  given 
me  downright  delight  to  see  the  Leipsic  Catalogue  so  thin ;  only  two  pages  of 
novels !     1  most  confess  that  it  looks  very  miserable  in  other  respects,  too. 

*  Perthes  was  one  of  the  laigest  booksellers  and  pabltsbers  in  Germany,  a 
man  of  ancommon  energy,  enterprise,  and  good  sense.  He  was  a  friend  of  many 
of  the  most  distingnishM  meo  of  his  day,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Holstein  cirde,  among  whom  Niebahr  passed  hii  esriy  yean,  from  whom 
be  imbibed  madi  of  tiieir  peculiar  rellgioas  tendenqr.  He  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  French  rule  in  Germany,  and  took  so  active  a  part  in  tiie  in^ 
■arrection  which  freed  Hambnrgh  from  the  French  yoke  for  a  ibort  time  in  1813, 
that,  on  the  return  of  Davoast,  be  was  protcribed.  His  friendship  with  Kiebnhr 
began  when  bo^  were  yoong,  and  lasted  thraagfa  Hfe,  thoogh  its  oontinnanoe 
was  threatened  in  the  winter  of  1813'14,  beoaase  Niebofar  woald  not  concede 
the  honor  to  the  conduct  of  Hambarffh  which  Perthes  thought  it  deserved,  and, 
in  the  '*  Prenisliche  Correspondent,"  compared  it,  in  a  depreciating  s^e,  with 
the  berobm  of  Prassia.  Nicolovius,  however,  prevented  abreach,  and  num  this 
time  they  remained  hi  habits  of  tto  most  friendly  intoroomnsa. 
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The  Catalogne  you  wiU  bring  out  will  not  be  mQeh  esleiil»ted  to  bring 
onr  literature  into  repute  among  foreignere. 

VHiat  will  beoome  of  poor  Denmark  ? Are  not  you,  too,  startled 

at  the  Sicilian  constitution  ?  (The  "  Hamborgische  Correspondent**  has, 
no  doubt,  given  you  an  account  of  it.)  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  altogether 
the  work  of  the  aristocracy  ?  It  is  true  that  many  grierances  are  cleared 
away  at  a  stroke,  over  which  trayelers  haTe  lamented,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  as  hindrances  to  prosperity  ;  and  the  island  may  become  wealthy  ; 
but  how  caa  there  be  traaquilhty  ?  Every  thing  wHl  go  on  seething  and 
iiMmenting.  England  sends  forth  in  all  directions,  probably  quite  imsos- 
peoted  by  the  ministen,  a  spirit  of  repuUicanism,  which  will  make  that 
oountry  as  much  disliked  by  all  sovereigns  and  governments,  as  it  is  abeady 
by  their  subjects  for  its  conduct  with  regard  to  their  oommereial  and  man- 
ufacturing  interests.  The  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics  is  a  crisis 
in  the  English  Constitution  itself  through  which  the  republieaa  portion 
of  their  institutions  receives  increased  power,  and  H  is  certainly  quite 

wrong  in  asserting  that  the  English  will  end  with  an  absolute  moiiarehy. 
They  are  much  more  likely  to  try  a  republic,  unless  fate  has  pre-ordained 
it  otherwise. 

CLIV. 

TO  JACOBI. 

BiRLiN,  Novemher  VL9tt  1811. 

HoicoEBn  Jaoobi — How  I  am  to  begin  the  first  letter  after  a  silence  of 
many  years — ^how  I  am  to  select  the  most  essential  particulars  from  among 
the  thousand  things  I  might  say  to  you— 'how  I  am  to  arrange  these  most 
essential  points,  on  which  I  would  fain  speak  unreservedly,  in  any  kind  of 
otder,  is  an  enigma  which  I  can  find  no  means  of  solving 

That  you  have  sent  me  your  work,  which  I  rectived  a  few  days  ago 
from  our  dear  and  noble  Nicolovius  as  a  gift  from  you,  has  afibrded  me  an 
encouragement,  for  which,  however,  I  should  not  have  waited  before  ap- 
proaching you  once  more.  Perhaps  you  have  already  received  the  first 
part  of  my  Eomaa  History  through  Lindner ;  at  all  events  it  will  most 
probably  be  in  your  hands  before  this  letter  reaches  you.  May  you  accept 
it  with  as  much  kindness  and  indulgence  as  I  feel  gratitude  and  afieotion 
for  your  gift ;  may  you  be  able  to  connect  it  with  longi-past  years,  the 
broken  thread  of  which  has  for  me  been  re-united  by  this  token  of  remem- 
brance from  you  I 

I  still  remember  most  vividly—- as  it  is  impossible  that  yon  should  do-^ 
how,  in  the  years  of  ray  ardent  youth,  I  sat  at  your  feet,  rejoicing  in  the 
kindness  wilh  which  you  listened  to  my  dreams  of  the  possibility  that  I 
might  one  day  be  capable  of  restoring  the  history  of  antiquity,  and ,  en- 
couraged me  to  work  toward  their  realisation.  I  must  confess,  that  you 
will  not  find  the  ideal,  which  then  stood  before  me,  fulfilled  in  the  attempt 
to  transform  these  dreams  into  waking  realities,  which  I  have  at  last  un- 
dertaken, after  many,  and  in  some  degree  wasted  years,  and  with  but  the 
remnants  of  my  original  powers.  Tet  I  am  equally  convinced  that  yon 
win  not  regard  as  insignificant  my  diligent  and  not  quite  fruitless  researdi- 
es,  nor  look  on  some  of  their  results  as  mere  creations  of  thb  brain,  though 
at  first  they  will  be  so  termed  by  many  till  they  have  grown  aocustomed 
to  the  unusual  shapes.     And  if  you  do  find  that  you  may  say  of  the  dtl- 
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fiennoe  between  the  early  ideal  and  the  later  reality,  that  the  amphora  hat 
been  tamed  into  a  pot,  yet  coarse  potter'a  ware  can  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  man  who  can  make  no  better  is  sufficiently  punished  by  hie 
incapacity. 

To  know  yon,  to  see  and  hear  yon,  was  one  of  the  highest  enjoyments 
of  those  few  years  of  my  youth,  which  succeeded  a  period  of  frequent  de- 
pression, and.were  passed  in  the  intoxication  of  brilliant  day-dreams— in  a 
sort  of  heaTen  upon  earth.  It  was  not  that  my  3routhful  yanity  was  flat- 
tered by  your  kindness  it  was  a  pure  and  perfectly  innocent  sentiment. 
That  it  was  so  is  preyed,  perhaps,  most  inoonteetably  by  another  sentiment 
which  grew  up  beside  it,  and  at  last,  like  the  lean  kine  of  the  seer,  swal- 
lowed it  up,  and  brought  about  my  separation  from  you. 

I  haye  indeed  now  no  right  to  make  confessions,  but  here  they  can  not 
be  ayoided. 

I  was  bom  with  an  inward  discord,  the  existence  of  which  I  can  traoe 
back  to  my  earliest  childhood,  though  it  was  afterward  much  aggravated 
by  an  education  ill  adapted  to  ray  nature,  or  rather,  by  a  mixture  of  uotk 
an  education  with  no  education  at  all.  I  did  not  conceal  this  from  yon  in 
former  days.  Had  I  to  choose  my  own  endowments  for  another  life  on 
earth,  I  would  not  wish  to  possess  greater  facility  in  taking  up  impressions 
from  the  external  world,  in  retaining  and  combining  them  into  new  forma 
within  an  inward  world  of  imagination,  iulX  of  the  most  yarious  and  ani- 
mated moyement,  nor  a  memory  more  accurate  or  more  at  command  (a 
^ulty  inseparable  from  the  former),,  than  nature  has  granted  me.  Much 
adyaotage  might  haye  been  deriyed  from  these  gifts  in  childhood ;  perhaps, 
in  some  pursuits,  they  might  haye  insured  me  eyery  success ;  nay,  this 
result  would  haye  arisen  spontaneously,  had  I  not  been  subjected  to  a  kind 
of  education,  which  oould  only  haye  been  useful  to  a  mind  of  precisely  the 
opposite  description.  . 

Our  great  seclusion  from  the  world,  in  a  quiet  little  proyincial  town,  the 
prohibition,  from  our  earliest  years,  to  pass  beyond  the  house  and  garden, 
accustomed  me  to  gather  the  materials  for  the  insatiable  requirements  of 
my  childish  fancy,  not  from  life  and  nature,  but  from  books,  engravings, 
and  conyersation.  Thus,  my  imagination  laid  no  hold  on  the  realities 
around  me,  but  absorbed  into  her  dominions  all  that  I  read — and  I  read 
without  limit  and  without  aim — while  the  actual  world  was  impenetrable 
to  my  gaze ;  so  that  I  became  almost  incapable  of  apprehending  any  thing 
which  had  not  already  been  apprehended  by  another— of  forming  a  mental 
picture  of  any  thing  which  had  not  before  been  shaped  into  a  distinct  con- 
ception by  another.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  second-hand  world,  I  was  yery 
learned,  and  could  eyen,  at  a  yery  early  age,  pronounce  opinions  like  a 
grown-up  person;  but  the  truth  in  me  and  around  me  was  yailed  from  my 
eyes — ^the  genuine  troth  of  objectiye  reason.  £yen  when  I  grew  older,  and 
studied  antiquity  with  intense  interest,  the  chief  use  I  made  of  my  knowl- 
edge, for  a  long  time,  was  to  giye  fresh  yariety  and  brilliancy  to  my  world 
of  dreams.  From  the  delicacy  of  my  health,  and  my  mother's  anxiety 
about  it,  I  was  so  much  confined  to  the  house  that  I  was  like  a  caged  bird, 
and  lost  all  natural  spirit  and  liyeliness,  and  the  true  life  of  childhood,  the 
obseryations  and  ideas  of  which  must  form  the  basis  of  those  peculiar  to  a 
more  deyeloped  age,  just  as  the  early  use  of  the  body  is  the  basis  of  its  after 
training.    No  one  eyer  thought  of  asking  what  I  was  doing,  and  how  I  did 
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H;  and  it  wm  not  until  my  thirteenth  year,  that  I  reoeiTad  Miy  ragnltf 
instruction.  My  fnends  were  satiified  with  seeing  that  I  was  diligently 
employed,  and  that,  though  I  had  at  first  no  teaching,  I  was  equal  to  boys 
of  my  age  in  things  for  which  they  had  had  regular  masters,  and  soon  suiw 
passed  them  when  I  had  the  same  advantages,  while,  moreover,  I  was  as 
well  acquainted  with  a  tiiousand  matters,  to  be  learned  firom  books,  •■  a 
grown*up  man.  Yet,  after  a  time,  I  began  to  grow  uneasy;  I  became 
aware  that,  notwithstanding  my  empire  in  the  air,  my  life  in  the  actnal 
world  was  poor  and  powerless ;  tiiat  the  perception  of  realities  alone  pos- 
sesses truth  and  worth ;  that  on  it  are  founded  all  imaginative  productions 
which  have  any  value  at  all,  and  that  there  is  nothing  truly  worthy  of 
respect  but  that  depth  of  mind  which  makes  a  man  master  of  truth  in  its 
first  principle.  As  soon  as  I  had  to  enter  on  the  sciences,  properly  so 
called,  I  found  myself  in  a  difficulty,  and,  unfortunately,  I  took  once  more 
the  easiest  path,  and  left  on  one  side  whatever  cost  me  some  trouble  to 
acquire.  I  was  often  on  the  verge  of  a  mental  revolutfen,  but  it  never  acta- 
ually  took  place  *,  now  and  then,  indeed,  I  planted  my  foot  on  the  firm 
ground,  and,  when  that  happened,  I  made  some  progress. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  you,  I  was  happy,  and  I  was, 
perhaps,  on  the  way  to  do  what  is  more  difficult  than  to  gain  knowledge 
without  help  from  others,  to  restore  what  was  distorted  in  me  to  its  right 
place.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  I  left  my  quiet  and  healthful  position, 
lor  a  superficial  world,  which  held  me  with  a  strong  grasp,  and  confused 
and  deadened  my  mind—- where  I  was  dragged  along  a  patii  which  I  had 
no  wish  to  tread,  and  which  led  me  further  and  further  firom  that  lior  which 
I  hopelessly  longed ;  where  I  was  forced  to  endure  applause  and  praise,  at 
a  time  when  my  want  of  knowledge  on  essential  points,  and  the  superfluous 
matter  with  which  I  had  loaded  my  memory  on  others,  my  unsettled,  dis- 
connected ideas  without  true  basis,  ray  undisclipined  powers  without  ade- 
quately firm  habits  of  work,  particularly  of  self-improvement,  rendered  me 
a  horror  to  myself— I  was  as  unhappy  as  you  saw  me  to  be. 

However,  my  eyes  were  opened  to  much  that  had  hitherto  escaped  me, 
and  I  was  to  some  degree  forced  into  the  actual  external  world,  by  my 
travels  beyond  the  sea,  and  my  residence  among  a  nation  distinguished  by 
sober  thought  and  resolute  activity,  where  I  was  obliged  to  occupy  myself 
with  the  objects  of  practical  life,  and  saw  this  life  ennobled  by  the  p^eo- 
tion  to  which  it  was  carried,  and  the  invariable  adaptation  of  the  means  to 
the  end.  I  then  starved  out  the  imaginative  side  of  my  nature,  and  placed 
myself^  as  it  were,  under  a  course  of  mental  diet,  according  to  which  I 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  actual  world  around 
me.  But  this  did  not  bring  me  into  the  right  path  of  my  true  inward  activ- 
ity and  development.  I  felt  that  I  was  now,  on  the  other  hand,  poorer 
than  ever,  as  regarded  what  had  always  possessed  the  strongest  attraction 
lor  me,  though  I  seemed  to  be  excluded  fh>m  it  by  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier. For  years,  I  was  immersed,  as  far  as  my  occupations  were  concerned, 
in  the  most  prosaic  work-a-day  life,  with  the  pain  and  torment  of  feeling 
that  I  grew  more  used  to  it  every  day,  of  feeling  that  I  was  shut  out  of 
Paradise,  but  that  the  bread  I  gained  by  tilling  the  earth  in  the  sweat  of 
my  brow,  was  not  at  all  distasteful  to  me,  nay  that,  perhaps,  if  Paradise 
were  re-opened  to  me,  I  should  still  {et\  some  longing  for  the  spade. 

In  this  mood— amid  my  then  habitual  employments     at  a  time  when, 
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M  It  teenMd  to  me,  I  nerar  rote  abore  mere  mecbuiical  work,  and  even  this 
was  bat  seldom  of  a  literary  kind— I  was  ashamed  to  appear  before  those 
who  belonged  to  a  hi^er  sphere.  It  had  formerly  given  me  pain  that  you 
were  too  kind  toward  me— a  pain  arising  firom  the  double  consciousness 
that  yon  reoognized  the  roots,  though  they  had  brought  forth  no  tree,  but 
only  tangled  underwood,  and  were  awaiting  with  friendly  indulgence  the 
growth  of  one  of  these  wild  shoots  into  a  tree  *,  and  then  that  you  attached 
overmuch  value  to  what  was  but  outside  appearance  in  me,  though  an 
appearance  with  whioh  I  honestly  wished  to  deceive  no  one ;  noto,  how- 
ever,  I  felt  before  you  and  others  as  Lais  before  her  mirror.  Why  I  felt 
this  most  strongly  of  all  toward  you,  might  be  said  to  any  one  except 
yourself^  not  to  you,  or  you  would  think  I  sought  to  regain  your  favor  by 
flattery.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  I  would  fain  win  it  back  by  soft  words— 
for  soft  words  are  the  language  of  love. 

Singular  circumstances  removed  me  £rom  Copenhagen  soon  after  you  had 
left  Hoistein.  A  protecting  angel  watches  over  me.  Our  first  entrance 
into  thb  city  was  simultaneous  with  the  dissolution  of  the  State  to  which 
I  had  gone  over,  and  now,  amidst  distress  and  griefj  I  went  through  scenes 
far  more  remarkable  than  any  in  my  whole  former  life.  My  position  was 
perpetually  fluctuating ;  I  was  forced  to  struggle,  to  act  with  foresight,  to 
be  cool  and  resolute.  It  was  a  groat  tragedy,  and  no  longer  the  tedious 
drama  of  my  former  tame  middle-class  life.  I  learnt  to  stake  my  all  at 
every  step  on  a  pin's  head,  and  fortune  was  on  my  side.  The  wreck  on 
which  I  had  pumped  so  long  was  cast  on  shore,  and  behold  I  on  this  shore 
I  found  the  home  of  my  youthful  aspirations,  leisure  that  I  could  devote  to 
research  and  lettexs,  surrounded  by  highly  favorable  and  very  agreeable 
circumstances. 

Can  you,  and  will  you,  once  more  extend  your  hand  and  your  affections 
to  one  who  has  strayed  so  far  ?  Will  you  not,  at  least,  receive  him  again 
as  the  Prodigal  Son  ? 

I  eertainly  can  not  say  all  I  should  like  to  say  on  the  subject  of  your 
work,  as  far  as  I  have  read  and  comprehended  it,  on  half  a  page,  &c. 

Farewell,  dearest  Jacobi !  May  I  see  you  once  more,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  our  meeting  may  give  you  pleasure,  and  I  may  be  better  able 
than  in  former  days,  to  seize  every  moment  of  the  fleeting  time  1 

FROM  OOETHB  TO  NIEBUHR  ON  RECEIVING  THE  SECOND 
VOLUME  OF  HIS  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

When  I  received  your  kind  letter  in  Carlsbad,  there  was  nothing  I  wished 
for  more,  than  that  your  seoond  volume  had  arrived  at  the  same  time  with 
your  letter ;  for  when  there,  I  am  at  liberty  to  devote  several  days  together 
to  one  subject,  and  to  what  subject  could  I  better  devote  them  than  to  your 
work  ?  Now  I  have  been  already  eight  weeks  in  Weimar,  and  spent  three 
in  Jena,  and  have  rarely  been  fortunate  enough  to  keep  my  attention  un- 
interruptedly fixed  on  one  topic  even  for  a  few  consecutive  hours.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  is  only  by  making  a  Arm  resolution  and  a  determined 
effort,  that  I  can  acoompUsh  this  conununication  with  you. 

My  interest  in  your  labors  is  undiminished ;  indeed,  it  is  always  on  the 
increase.  Suffer  me  here  to  speak  m  general  terms,  rather  than  in  details  I 
The  Past  oaa  be  made  pveaent  to  the  inward  eye  and  imagination,  by  con 
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temporaneoaa  written  monuments,  annals,  chronicles,  doouments,  memoin, 
or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called.  These  place  in  our  hands  an  imme- 
diate portion  of  that  time  itself^  which  ^ves  us  pleasure  just  as  it  is,  but 
which  we,  for  the  sake  of  others,  or  from  a  hundred  various  impulses  and 
aims,  seek  to  cast  into  a  new  form.  We  do  it,  we  remould  the  given 
materials,  and  how  ?  As  poets,  as  rhetoricians  1  This  has  been  done  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  these  methods  of  treatment  exert  great  inflnenoe  j 
they  take  possession  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  they  give  food  to 
the  mind,  strengthen  the  character,  and  arouse  to  action.  It  is  a  second 
world,  which  has  swallowed  up  the  first.  Conceive,  then,  the  feelings  of 
men  when  the  second  world  is  destroyed,  and  the  first  does  not  come  Ibrth 
perfect  to  view ! 

The  critical  science  which  strikes  in  pieces  the  accumulations  of  later 
ages,  and,  where  it  can  not  wholly  restore  the  original  edifice,  at  least  ac- 
rang^s  the  fragments,  and  affords  glimpses  of  their  mutual  relations,  is  most 
welcome  to  all  who  would  fain  see  events  once  more  as  the  ancients  saw 
them.  But  ordinary  men  of  the  world  have  no  such  wish,  and  they  are 
right 

Allow  me  here  to  pass  over  a  chasm.  Had  we  lived  together ;  had  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  been  acquainted  years  ago  with  your  investigations, 
I  would  have  advised  you  to  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  and  amiable 
St.  Croix,  and  to  entitle  your  work,  "A  Criticism  of  the  Authors  who  have 
handed  down  the  B^man  History  to  our  times."  But  to  me  the  book  is  the 
book,  and,  as  you  know,  titles  are  a  modem  invention.  Accept,  therefore, 
my  expression  of  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me,  to  find  that  your  opinions 
ooincide  with  mine  on  all  essential  points  concerning  the  world  and  its 
races  ;  accept  my  thanks  for  having  once  more  rendered  the  .E<Mnaa  history 
a  source  of  enjoyment  to  me,  by  conscientiously  bringing  to  light  its  station- 
ary and  retrograde  periods.  Por  what  man  of  sense  will  deny  that  he  has 
often  felt  the  presence  of  some  error  in  his  picture  of  those  times,  when  an 
Iliad  of  such  varied  scenes,  such  an  endless  succession  of  glorious  heroflii,  the 
four  thousand  Fabii  included,  achieve  so  little  in  four  hundred  years,  that 
the  city,  the  State,  which  had  just  for  the  first  time,  after  infinite  toU,  got 
rid  of  the  Philistines  of  Veii,  is  destroyed  on  the  Alia  like  any  little  provin- 
cial town,  so  that  they  have  to  begin  again  from  the  begiiming  ?  But  when 
the  matter. is  placed  clearly  and  plainly  before  us  from  your  point  of  view, 
this  reflects  no  discredit,  but  rather  honor  upon  that  people.  I  must  pass 
to  another  topic 

You  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  retrograde  movement  on  the  aristoc- 
racy, you  espouse  the  side  of  the  plebeians ;  and  this  is  right  and  i^owable 
in  an  impartial  investigator,  at  a  period  when  both  have  ceased  to  exist. 
One  more  general  remark,  with  which  I  will  conclude.  Every  state  is  ar- 
istocratic in  its  commencement ;  it  can  only  extend  its  power  by  means  of 
the  masses,  which  are  kept  at  a  distance  and  kept  down,  till  they  obtain 
equal  rights  for  themselves ;  from  this  moment  monarchy  beoomes  desirable, 
and  is  infallibly  introduced,  and  then  many  purses — some  of  progress,  some 
of  retrogression — are  open  to  the  community.  For  all  three  states  (state 
is  a  stupid  word,  for  nothing  stands  fixed,  and  all  is  ohangeful),  all  three 
relations  suffer  from  Change,  which  makes  a  sport  of  what  is  right  and 
great,  even  as  of  what  is  bad  and  moan,  that  all  may  be  fulfilled. 

By  what  I  have  written  ^I  look  back  but  for  one  moment),  though  it  may 
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fonnd  somewhst  strange,  I  hope  to  convinoe  you.  that  no  one  can  taka  a 
deeper  interest  in  your  labora  than  I  do,  even  m  their  smaUest  details. 
Your  two  votumes — and  the  third,  and  its  snccessors  when  they  appeav— 
will  always  accompany  me  wherever  my  varying  year  may  lead,  and  neither 
yon  nor  I  can  foresee  the  whole  extent  of  my  obligations  to  you )  gen  nine 
activity  of  mind  is  alone  refreshing.  Mountain  and  valley  never  meet,  but 
wandering  men  may,  and  why  should  not  I  hopo  to  fall  in  with  you  som^ 
where  ?  Let  me  add  to  this  letter,  as  I  should  like  to  do  to  every  one  I 
itend,  the  clauamia  so/titartf,  may  you  see  in  it  cordiality  and  good  intentionSi 
if  not  insight  and  adequate  comprehension  ! 

With  best  wishes,  Goethk. 

Jbna,  23d  November,  1812. 

CLV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEE. 

BKRLiif,  \Uk  December,  181S. 
J  willingly  recognise  Herder's  great  qualities,  and  they  reappeared  in  all 
their  vigor  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  During  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
they  had  been  obscured.  This  idea  has  been  expressed  on  one  occasion 
lately,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  but  we  must  look  deeper  for  its  cause. 
Herder  was  no  longer  the  same  man  when  he  ceased  to  be  religious.  (That 
was  the  case  before  he  published  his  book  on  the  *^  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  ;** 
but  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  this  work  had  been  written  at  an  earlier 
period).  A  discord  then  arose  in  his  mind  which  tortured  him  as  long  as 
Hamann  lived,  and  ended,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  his  making  poetio- 
religions  quibbles ;  for  the  "  Discourse  on  Immortality,"  the  "  Essay  on  St. 
John,"  &c.,  are  nothing  more.  He  still  desired  to  maintain  a  harmony 
with  his  earlier  tone  of  expression,  and  yet  ho  was  animated  by  a  different 
spirit.  He  was  proiid,  and  loved  power.  See  how  he  treated  the  elder 
Spalding  even  in  early  life.  And  his  after  conduct  toward  Spalding,  the 
way  in  which  he  contrived  to  get  his  own  letters  back  from  him,  was  abso- 
lutely dishonest.  To  place  himself  even  on  a  level  vrith  Goethe,  without 
presumption,  he  ought  to  have  had  clearness  of  intellect ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  only  effective,  and  able  to  produce  a  really  deep  impression, 
where  he  speaks  vaguely  and  suggestively,  and  excites  emotion ;  as  a  phi- 
losopher he  is  commonplace.  In  his  later  writings,  there  is  much  that  is 
quite  intolerable,  and  the  more  so  because  you  here  and  there  recognize  in 
their  pages,  the  distorted  lineaments  of  his  youthful  beauty.  Nothing  but 
the  memory  of  his  early  greatness,  and  Goethe's  own  kindly  heart,  could 
have  made  the  latter  so  gentle  and  forbearin/f  toward  Herder,  as  he  remained 
for  many  years.  Herder  hated  Kant  for  having  reviewed  his  **  Ideen."  He 
wanted  to  press  Goethe,  among  others,  into  the  service  of  his  philosophical 
crusade  ag^ainst  Kant,'  with  whose  writings  Goethe  was  probably  only  par- 
tially acquainted,  and  in  which  he  fonnd  much  that  was  uncongenial  to  his 
nature,  though  he  recognized  in  them  the  g^reatness  of  their  author.  Tou 
say,  Goethe  would  not  have  printed  this,  had  Herder  or  his  wife  been  still 
living.  Certainly  not ;  but  it  would  have  been  because  his  whole  book  is 
written  in  snch  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  and  because  he  would  not  have 
ohotMB  td  hint  th(B  fselings  of  a  noble-minded  woman,  or  a  really  extraordi- 
nary man ;  which  Herder  certainly  was,  though  he  was  much  less  in  mature 

t* 
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yemn  than,  I  will  not  laj,  he  pvomiMd  to  be,  hot  aetusUf  was,  fai  hki 

fonth 

Epidemic  typhus  ii  ragini^  in  Konigiberg ;  six  phjriieianB  have  died  of 
it  already.  The  hoepitals  can  no  longer  contain  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  quarter  them  in  private  houses.  Heaven  knows 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  manage  in  any  other  way  here,  if  tiie  army 
should  encamp  on  the  Vistula.  £lse  we  have  been  remarkably  fbrtnnate 
hitherto.  When  the  town  is  fully  garrisoned,  I  hare  to  maintain  an  oflioer 
and  three  privates ;  but  we  are  frequently  without  these  guests 

CLVI. 

TO  PEETHES. 

Deeembett  1819. 

We  are  reading  the  "Nibelungen  Lied'*  with  Nicolovius,  who  is  at- 
tending Zeimer's  lectures  upon  it ;  his  delight  in  the  poem  gives  me  a  per- 
mission to  indulge  mine,  undisturbed  by  the  sneers  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  bestow  on  it  among  the  beaux  espriU,  ever  since  the  golden  age 
of  1780.  We  are  building  castles  in  the  air  about  making  the  study  of 
the  old  German  language  an  essential  part  of  philology,  and  of  all  soholastie 
education ;  about  school  editions  of  Ulphilas,  King  Alfred,  Ottfried,  &c., 
school  dictionaries,  and  exercises  in  old  Frankish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Gothic; 
and  then,  of  course,  we  must  have  a  professorship  established  for  these 
languages  at  the  University,  to  which  I  should  like  to  see  the  inseparable 
brothers  Grimm  appointed.  Have  you  yet  got  the  Hildebrand  and  Hathu- 
brand  ?*  In  them  I  find  the  other  end  of  the  fallen-in  gallery,  the  oppo- 
site end  of  which  I  have  discovered  in  antiquity,  and  from  which  I  shall 
begin  to  clear  out  the  rubbish  in  my  third  volume. 

I  sympathize  in  the  pleasure  you  have  received  from  Goethe's  second 
volume,  dear  Perthes;  I  have  just  received  another  very  friendly  letter 
firom  him,  which  attracts  me  toward  him  more  than  ever.  But  yet  I  can 
not  help  feeling  that  I  would  much  rather  see  him  a  downright  heathen 
poet,  than  in  this  priestly  vesture  (in  the  objectionable  passage)  which  he 
does  not  know  how  to  wear.  1  stand  to  my  opinion,  and  appeal  again  to 
the  similar  feeling  it  excited  in  N  *  *  *,  that  Goethe  confounds  sacraments 
with  ceremonies,  and  has  no  proper  idea  of  a  sacrament  at  all,  for  which 
certainly  no  other  reason  can  be  given  than  that  which  Claudius  assumes, 
and  has  given.  Now  it  is  positively  painful  to  me,  that  a  confused  use 
of  terms  should  be  favored  in  this  way,  and  that  Uie  empty  praters,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many,  should  be  encour^ed  to  pretend  that  they  re- 
gard every  ceremony  to  which  they  happen  to  take  a  fancy,  as  a  sacra- 
ment, because  they  have  the  highest  authority  on  their  side.  You  are 
very  likely  already  aware  that  Neander  is  invited  to  come  to  our  university. 
As  to  Julian,  I  believe  that  he  was  animated  partly  by  a  just  hatred 
against  Constantino,  partly  by  indignation  at  the  meanness  of  the  priests ; 
and  partly,  that  his  highly  poetical  and  princely  mind  rendered  him  ad- 
verse to  the  new  religion.  He  looked  on  the  hierarchy  only  as  a  means  to 
his  end.  He  must  have  been  unacquainted  with  antiquity  to  be  able  to 
submit  himself  at  any  time  to  the  new  order  of  things 

*  An  epic  poem,  written  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  oentory,  of  nnosrtain  sBlfaor- 
•nip. 
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CLVIl. 

TO  MADAM  HENSLBR. 

Bkrliit,  9ik  January,  1613. 

Aooording  to  all  appearances,  our  whole  position  is  now  rery  critical; 
and  if  we  had  been  plonged  suddenly  from  the  unbroken  peace  in  which 
we  liYed  years  ago,  into  our  present  circumstances,  we  should,  perhaps, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  maiptain  our  cheerfulness  and  composure.  The 
gentle  education' of  fate  gradually  accustoms  the  unarmed  citizen,  as  well 
as  the  soldier,  to  danger,  and  begets  a  happy  fatalistic  levity,  a  trust  that 
the  evil  times  will  no$  be  quite  unbearable,  and  perhaps  the  cloud  will 
pass  oyer  our  heads  without  breaking.  We  hear  nothing  like  rumors  of 
peace.  A  circumstance  that  will  increase  the  general  misery  is,  that  the 
murrain  among  the  cattle  is  now  prevailing  in  all  parts  of  Poland,  and  hat 
shown  itself  in  West  Prussia  and  elsewhere  on  our  borders.  To  keep  it 
out,  by  laying  an  embargo,  is,  under  present  circumstances,  as  good  as 
impossible,  as  there  is  nothing  like  a  police  force  in  any  part  of  the  conn* 
try.  In  Konigsberg  the  deaths  are  over  a  hundred  a  week,  mostly  of 
typhns  fever;  the  usual  average  is  thirty-five.  Dumas  was  in  Elbing  a 
short  time  since,  and  has  nearly  recovered  from  the  fever;  but  I  hear  ha 
con^>lains  that  his  memory  is  much  afiected  by  it.  However,  he  will 
most  likely  resume  his  frmctions.  We  are  expecting  Gr^nier's  division 
here  next  week,  which  will  necessitate  the  quartering  of  a  great  number  of 
troops  upon  the  inhabitants,  probably  for  a  considerable  time,  even  if  aa 
army  should  be  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder. 

1  was  interrupted  while  writing  the  above,  by  the  intelligence,  that  so 
far  from  the  Russians  having  entered  Konigsberg  peacefully,  the  above* 
named  division  had  arrived  there  on  the  third,  and  when  our  informant  left, 
a  battle  was  being  fought  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  is  probably, 
by  this  time,  sufiering  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

MiUy  has  a  return  of  her  bad  cough,  which  has  been  much  less  trouble* 
some ;  it  makes  me  very  uneasy.  I  am  perfectly  well,  but  do  not  get 
much  work  done.  I  can  not  keep  my  thoughts  from  wandering  at  such 
a  time.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  off  any  thing  at  present,  but  I  must 
endeavor  to  turn  the  time  to  some  account,  by  collecting  materials  and 
performing  preliminary  tasks. 

I  am  quite  of  your  opinion  that  an  active  life  of  short  duration,  is  far 
preferable  to  a  lengthened  one  passed  more  languidly 

CLVIIL 

BxiiLiiv,  SSJ  January f  1813. 

I  could  only  give  hints  about  the  destruction  of  the  great  army  when  I 
wrote  to  you,  not  describe  it  in  its  full  magnitude,  as  we  knew  it  already. 
Of  400,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  Austrians,  Saxons,  and  the  corps  of 
Macdonald  (which  was  composed  of  Prussians  and  Gran^jean's  division), 
who  marched  into  Russia,  there  have  not  been  collected  at  the  Vistula^ 
from  all  quarters,  10,000  men  sound  and  able  to  bear  arms. 

Our  posiiioci  is  oritieal,  and  was  for  some  days  perilous.  The  peopto 
are  in  a  most  excited  state ;  I  can  not  say  that  tbJs  first  showed  itself  sinoa 
the  destruction  of  the  army,  for  it  appeared  several  times  very  plainly,  fnn 
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HO  enxXy  m  the  summer ;  you  will  understand  that  I  could  not  refer  to  it  in 
my  lettera.  On  the  Emperor's  birthday  there  was  quite  a  tumultuous  out- 
break. Of  course,  during  the  last  few  months,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
such  expressions  of  feeling  to  take  place ;  but  there  have  been  daily  affrays. 
The  people  oould  not  be  made  to  refrain  from  ridiculing  and  insultiiig  the 
French,  although  the  city  was  so  strongly  garrisoned. 

We  have  received  a  promise  that  2000  of  our  own  troops  shall  marofa 
in  on  Tuesday.  If  so,  we  are  safe,  and  can  await  in  peace  the  issue  of 
affairs.  The  Russians  may  arrive  here  in  a  fortnight..  Their  behavior 
throughout  the  country  is  exemplary.  It  seems  as  if  their  great  doedii  and 
great  sacrifices  had  ennobled  the  whole  nation.  The  peasants  are  hasten- 
ing to  remove  their  more  valuable  property  from  the  country  into  the  oity ; 
some,  perhaps,  for  fear  of  the  Cossacks  (who  often,  however,  pay  ready 
money),  but  most,  because  they  hear  that  the  French  are  laying  waste  all 
the  plains  with  fire. 

For  the  last  two  days,  the  fugitives  from  the  Vistula  have  been  ooming 
in ;  a  spectacle  that  I  can  not  describe.  This  is  by  far  the  most  memora- 
ble epoch  of  my  life ;  no  danger,  no  difficulties  it  may  involve,  could  make 
me  wish  it  erased.  These  things  ought  to  be  witnessed  close  at  liand. 
And  courage  comes,  one  knows  not  how. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Moscow,  the  universal  cry  has  been, 
let  us  free  ourselves !  The  Court  has  not  been  able  to  decide  upon  any 
sudden  step,  but  has  been  negotiating  with  Austria,  with  whom  we  are  to 
maintain  a  close  alliance.  Whether  this  will  be  possible,  when  the  Bus- 
sians  are  in  the  country,  and  find  themselves  supported  by  public  opinion, 
the  event  will  show.  There  is  a  considerable  force  oolleoted  in  Silesia : 
what  may  be  expected  of  a  Prussian  army  in  the  cause  of  France,  has  been 
shown  by  the  corps  of  General  York,  whose  example  is  decisive  on  that 
point.*  A  corps  under  General  Biilow,  consisting  of  trained  soldiers  dis- 
banded in  winter,  is  stationed  on  the  marsh  near  the  Oder.  Tlie  decision 
of  our  fate,  in  ail  respects,  is  now  closely  impending.  I  have  so  completely 
dissolved  all  connection  with  the  government,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  only 
a  single  man  in  it  who  could  dream  of  intrusting  any  offioe  to  me.  I  do 
not  like  to  be  useless,  but  our  administration  is  not  such  as  I  could  work 
with.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  more  inclined  to  connect  myself  with  the 
military  service.  I  have  made  the  only  step  in  my  power  toward  this,  by 
applying  for  an  ajypointment  on  the  general  staffs.  I  vrill  ¥rrite  to  you 
again  on  Tuesday ;  but  it  will  be  by  post,  so  you  ¥rill  have  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  hints.  Our  correspondence  will  be  unavoidably  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Russians,  Heaven  grant  not  for  long.  It  is  worth 
while  to  live  through  such  a  period,  but  one  can  not  yet  breathe  quite 
freely. 

*  The  Prussian  contingent,  under  General  York,  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
army  of  Maodonald,  by  General  Diebitsch,  on  which  York  coacluded  a  separate 
convention  with  the  latter  for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  by  which  his  coips, 
amoanting  to  15,000  men,  were  to  remain  neutral  for  two  months.  The  King 
at  first  disavowed  this  convention,  and  oooferred  the  command  on  General  Kleist, 
bat  York  refused  to  acknowledge  the  proclamation  to  this  effect,  which  appeared 
in  the  Gazette,  till  be  was  formally  saperseded  by  tibe  arrival  of  his  successor, 
and  meanwhile,  affairs  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  change  the  whole  policy  of 
Prussia. 
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CLIX. 

99th  Jatuutry,  1813. 

It  was  ft  falM  report  that  the  French  troopt  were  going  to  occupy 

the  fortresses  (»i  the  Oder,  Mid  that  wo  shoukl  have  the  comfort  of  a  Prus- 
sian  garrison.  We  have  still  an  extremely  strong  French  one ;  also  many 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  city ;  a  post-offic«  is  established  in  our  house. 

Dumas  was  expected  here  to-day.  The  French  say  that  he  will  not 
remain  here,  but  go  to  Mayenoe,  where  the  head-quarters  are  to  be  fixed 
for  the  present 

CLX. 

BxRLiv,  13^  February,  1813. 

The  crowd  of  volunteers,  coming  to  enlist,  is  as  great  to-day  in 

front  of  the  Town  HaJl,  as  it  is  before  a  baker's  shop  in  famine.  But  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  zeal,  with  which  every  body  here  is  pressing  for- 
ward to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  volunteer  rifle  detachment,  I  must  tell 
you  this.  It  is  only  three  days  since  the  formation  of  this  corps  was  an- 
nounced, and  to-day  the  post  *  is  going  out  with  nine  extra  carriages  lull 
of  the  recruits,  besides  those  who  go  on  foot,  or  by  other  conveyances. 
This  is  naturally,  too,  only  a  very  small  part  of  those  who  have  enlisted, 
for  the  greater  part  have  business  to  settle  and  equipments  to  provide,  be- 
fore they  can  leave.  Among  the  volunteers  are  young  men  of  all  classes, 
students  from  the  university  and  public  schools ;  clerks  from  warehouses, 
apothecaries,  journeymen  from  all  the  trades,  middle-aged  officers  of  rank 
and  standing,  fathers  of  families,  &c.,  &c. 

CLXI. 

TO  PEaTHES. 

February,  1813. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  never  thanked  you  for  your  copy 
of  Neander's  "Julian."  You  have  not  praised  it  too  highly  beforehand. 
The  subject  is  such  that  the  author  must  either  become  a  favorite  with  his 
reader,  or  make  himself  positively  disagreeable  to  him.  With  me  he  has 
become  a  great  favorite.  I  think  his  views  clear,  correct,  and  candid ;  the 
whole  book  is  written  in  a  deeply  truthful  spirit,  which  is  truly  refreshing 
to  me,  because  it  is  sp  rare  in  these  days ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  love  which 
the  upright  and  pious  historian  bears  to  the  noble-hearted  man,  who  was 
only  outwardly  in  error.  For  this,  however,  he  has  been  punished  by  the 
anathemas  of  the  stupid  zealots,  and,  as  if  this  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  purgatory  were  not  enough,  by  the  mingled  delight  and  contempt, 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  *^  philosophes  du  18me  sidcle."  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  Neander  has  now  accomplished  his  salvation,  and  that 
he  will  become  as  great  a  favorite  with  really  pious  people,  as  he  must 
have  been  with  your  father-in-law,  t  when  he  published  the  Hymn  to  the 
Sun,  with  annotations.  Nicolovius  has  likewise  read  the  book,  and  ap- 
proves it  highly.  We  both  wish  to  have  Neander  here  as  theological  pro- 
fessor.    Probably,  some  time  will  elapse,  before  you  will  have  the  pleasure 

*  The  diligences  in  PrtMsis  are  a  government  undertaking,  and  always  termed 
"  post,"  as  well  as  the  oarnages,  answering  toow  postchaisos.  whkh  are  termed 
"extra^post*'  t  Ckadins. 
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we  are  now  enjoying,  for  Ooethe's  ■eoond  Tolmne  htm  reached  m .  While 
it  is  throughout  as  masterly  a  performance  as  the  first,  it  is  perhaps  leas 
pleasing ;  for  his  lores  are  certainly  no  Gretchens ;  his  college  life  not  his 
childhood ;  and  literature  a  much  less  entertaining  subject  than  the  old 
imperial  city.  It  rexes  me,  too,  to  read  what  is  a  godsend  to  the  promoters 
of  abuses,  and  can  not  be  sincere  in  Goethe's  mouth,  namely,  his  defense 
of  the  Catholic  sacraments.  I  well  know  what  may  be  said  in  their  faror, 
but  that  Goethe  plainly  never  thought  of  saying,  and  his  representations 
must  be  ofiensiYC  to  both  parties.  His  account  of  the  derelopment  of  his 
own  mind,  which  is  evidently  quite  trustworthy,  is  inexpressibly  striking, 
so  completely  irrespective  of  all  the  influences  of  ancient  literature,  and  yet 
so  entirely  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  by  nourishment  of  the  most 
various  kinds  drawn  directly  from  the  present  realities  of  life,  combined 
with  the  restless,  ever  brightly  burning  Are  in  his  own  bosom.  Goethe 
has  sent  me  a  very  friendly  message  by  a  traveler,  saying  he  wishes  much 
to  see  me,  which  I  shall  therefore  make  arrangements  to  bring  about  next 
year,  if  God  will. 

CLXII. 

TO  MADAM£  HBNSLEE. 

Bkrliii,  Uh  MarA,  1613. 

It  is  a  pity  that  I  have  only  time  for  a  few  lines  to  you  to-day;  in  such 
haste  I  can  not  conclude  nor  fill  up  the  details  of  Milly*s  aooount ;  *  so  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  fragments.  The  day  before  yesterday,  both  Berlin 
and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  were  evacuated  by  the  French ;  they  are  slowly 
retreating  hence  in  the  direction  of  Wittenberg.  Our  festival,  the  day  b^ 
fore  yesterday,  was  overclouded  by  the  burning  of  the  suburbs  of  Spandau, 
and  they  have  likewise  laid  the  suburbs  of  Kiistrin  in  ashes.  We  shall 
soon  see  whether  they  mean  to  hold  Glogau  and  Stettin.  These  towns 
are,  like  Spandau,  easy  to  take;  but  it  is  different  with  Kiistrin,  which 
can  only  be  dismantled.  Winzingerode's  corps  is  pressing  forward  through 
Lusatia.  The  light  troops  are  probably  already  in  Dresden.  The  electorate 
of  Saxony  may  become  the  scene  of  important  events  in  this  war.  The 
Cossacks  say  they  are  going  to  Paris ;  they  have  a  most  orig^al  appear- 
ance ;  they  bivouac  with  their  horses  in  the  city ;  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing they  Imock  at  the  doors  and  ask  for  breakfast.  This  is  a  famous  time 
for  the  children,  for  they  set  them  on  their  horses-  and  play  with  them. 
Some  Calmuck  and  Baschkir  troops  have  also  been  here,  but  few  of  them 
have  remained  in  the  town.  Even  the  Cossacks  point  to  the  latter,  as  to 
a  kind  of  extraordinary  animal. 

You  can  not  picture  to  yourself  the  joy  of  the  whole  city  on  their  en- 
trance, and  they  are  welcomed  in  the  same  way  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Russia  and  Prussia  are  like  brothers  together.  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
my  work  will  be.  To  sit  idle  here  is  what  I  can  not  endure.  My  health 
will  hardly  allow  me  to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  I  have  sent  an  urgent  en- 
treaty to  one  of  the  generals,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  to  take  me  as  his 
seoretary  in  the  general  staff';  but  he  is  trying  to  get  me  a  higher  appoint- 
ment. Milly,  my  anxious,  tender  Milly,  is  Satisfied  whatever  be  my  fate. 
Farewell !     Our  hearts  are  with  you,  whatever  befall. 

*  Of  the  retreat  of  the  French,  the  entrance  of  the  Roitfsltns,  and  the  universal 
rejoicings. 
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CLXIIL 

B£RLiir,  9id,  mftninf, 

I  €ome  from  an  employment  in  which  you  will  hfttdly  be  able 

to  fancy  me  engaged— namely,  exercisiag.  Even  before  the  departure  of 
the  French,  I  began  to  go  through  the  exercise  in  private,  bat  a  man  eaa 
scarcely  acquire  it  without  companions.  Since  the  French  left,  a  party  of 
about  twenty  of  us  have  been  exercising  in  the  garden,  and  we  have  al- 
ready got  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  training.  When  my  lectures 
are  concluded,  which  they  will  be  at  the  beginning  of  next  week,  I  shall 
try  to  exercise  with  regular  recruits  during  the  morning,  and  as  often  as 
possible  practice  shooting  at  a  mark.  At  such  a  time,  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  be  regularly  trained  to  arms,  and  it  may  become  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity ;  for  we  are  daily  expecting  the  publication  of  a  law  on 
the  Landwehr.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  merely  to  have  a  Landwehr  formed,  so  that  it  may  be  called 
out  eventually  and  joined  to  the  army,  in  case  the  enemy  should  recover 
ground  again,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  fill  up  and  strengthen  the  regw 
ular  army  with  this  levy  as  soon  as  it  is  trained.  The  latter  course  ap- 
pears to  me  by  far  the  best ;  if  the  French  beat  us  in  the  revolutionary 
war  by  means  of  masses,  we  must  beat  them  now  by  the  oombined  force 
of  masses,  and  a  regular  army,  which  they  did  not  then  possess.  It  seems 
settled  that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  fortieth  of  the  whole  population 
are  to  be  drawn  by  lot  for  the  militia.  Those  only  who  can  prove  physical 
incapacity  are  exempt,  together  with  clergymen  and  teachers ;  all  other 
men,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  must  draw  lots.  From 
the  provisional  decree,  it  seems  probable  that  officials  in  actual  service 
will  be  allowed  to  find  substitutes.  But  as  I  am  not  really  an  acting 
official,  I  should  certainly  be  liable  to  serve ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it 
seems  to  be  the  more  right  and  becoming  course  to  come  forward  volun- 
tarily, that  is,  to  join  some  of  my  friends,  before  the  lottery  begins,  in  set- 
ting the  citizens  the  example  of  willing  self-devotion.  By  the  end  of  a 
month,  I  hope  to  be  as  well  drilled  as  any  recruit  who  is  considered  to 
have  finished  his  training.  The  heavy 'musket  gave  me  so  much  trouble 
at  first,  that  I  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  handle  it ;  but  we  are 
able  to  recover  the  powers  again  that  we  have  only  lost  for  want  of  prac- 
tice. I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  hands  are  growing  homy ;  for  as  long 
as  they  had  a  delicate,  book-worm's  skin,  the  musket  cut  into  them  terribly. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  serious  step,  if  the  government  are  as  much  in 
earnest  *as  they  ought  to  be,  and  since  all  military  ordinances  proceed  from 
General  Schamhorst,  we  may  hope  that  all  is  really  being  done  that  ought 
to  be  done,  and  that  the  course  chosen  is  the  best.  But  unless  the  deliv- 
erance ofiered  to  us  by  the  manifest  and  wonderful  providence  of  God- 
after  he  has  chastened  us  sufficiently  for  our  deeply-rooted  sins— -find  each 
of  us  ready  to  devote  his  life  to  its  attainment,  we  can  not  be  saved.  Wa 
must  not  expect  the  army  to  conquer  our  freedom  for  us ;  we  must  conquei 
it  for  ourselves,  under  the  guidance  of  our  older  and  more  practiced  breth> 
ren.  I  mentioned  to  yon,  a  short  time  since,  my  hopes  of  getting  a  sec- 
retaryship on,  the  general  staff.  With  my  small  measure  of  phjrsical 
power,  I  should  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  u^ul  in  that  office, 
than  as  a  private  soldier.  Since  all  correspondenoe,  aven  in  our  own  coun- 
try, is  80  fisttered,  I  can  not  quite  understand  what  should  hinder  my  friend 
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from  gpranting  my  reqaest,  unless  it  be  a  false  delicacy  about  placing^  me 
in  such  a  position  to  himself.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  seem  odd  to  the 
King,  whose  consent  is  indispensable  to  mj  appointment.  The  friend  1 
have  referred  to,  would  like  me  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  that  is  more  im- 
possible than  ever.  Perhaps  something  unexpected  may  turn  up  yet.  Idle, 
or  busy  about  any  thing  but  our  liberatioui  I  can  not  be  now.  Perhaps  I 
could  aid  it  by  editing  a  newspaper. 

Not  every  action,  professing  to  be  dictated  by  patriotum  and  enthusiasm 
for  freedom  is  pure ;  but  none  can  doubt  that  there  are  great  sacrifices 
made  from  the  highest  motives.  Thus,  for  instanoe,  a  M.  Yon  St.  (an 
officer)  has  made  a  present  of  the  whole  revenue  of  his  estates  to  the  gor- 
emment)  about  3000  thalera ;  another  giyes  five  good  woridng  horses,  all 
taken  from  his  farm,  to  be  trained  as  cavalry  horses,  300  measures  of  com, 
maintains  a  number  of  baggage-horses,  and  comes  forward  himself  with 
two  of  his  servants,  all  mounted,  to  join  a  troop ;  a  Mr.  Yon  B.  (fonberly 
Sbu  officer)  offers  himself^  with  seven  or  more  men,  all  mounted  and  armed 
at  his  expense,  to  serve  as  privates  in  a  cavalry  regiment ;  a  banker  here 
has  equipped  and  horsed,  one  after  another,  twenty  volunteers ;  a  brass- 
founder  has  enlisted  with  all  his  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  shut  up 
his  shop.  In  Berlin  alone,  I  hear  that  11,000  volunteers  have  inscribed 
their  names.  It  is  so  universal  to  go  with  joy  that  no  one  can  make  a 
boast  of  it  i  to  betray  the  contrary  feeling  would  bring  disgrace.  When 
the  King  wanted  to  leave  Potsdam,  a  levy  of  horses  was  required  ;  though 
the  French  were  masters  of  the  country,  every  horse  was  offered  without 
exception.  In  the  same  way  the  so-called  cocked-hats  (trained  soldiers, 
some  of  whom  are  on  furlough,  and  the  rest  disbanded  in  ordinary  times), 
came  forward  every  where  voluntarily ;  they  were  collected  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  French,  and  sent  off  to  Silesia.  They  only  asked  eagerly, 
whether  it  was  certain  they  were  to  be  led  against  the  French,  and  the 
officers  dared  not  assure  them  of  it,  except  by  hints.  Thai  these  armings, 
and  the  raising  and  marching  of  the  volunteers,  should  take  place  while 
the  French  army  was  actually  occupying  the  country,  is  a  most  singular 
and  notable  circumstance.  When  the  cockade  was  assumed  here,  the 
French  unquestionably  expected  an  insurrection.  It  shows  the  extent  of 
their  fear,  that  they  never  ventured  to  arrest  any  onej  for  uninterrupted 
communications  were  carried  on  with  the  Russian  troops,  and  this  was 
known  to  so  many,  that  the  French  had,  no  doubt,  full  intelligence  of  it. 
In  case  of  any  emergency,  I  kept  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  musket  loaded  in 
my  room.     Such  times  form  an  admirable  education. 

I  have  been  with  some  of  my  friends  to  pay  my  respects  to  General 
York.  We  owe  every  thing  to  him ;  for,  had  he  not  decided  as  he  did,  the 
Russians  could  not  have  advanced  till  they  had  received  large  reinforce- 
ments, and  by  that  time  our  own  country  would  have  been  laid  waste. 
York  is  certainly  an  excellent  General ;  he  inspires  absolute  confidence. 
The  gratitude,  with  which  he  had  been  received,  had  dispelled  his  almost 
melancholy  gravity,  and  he  was  very  affable.  He  said  he  should  not  have 
fully  justified  the  affection  expressed  toward  him  till  he  had  reached  the 
Rhine;  but  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  and  how  different  would  be  the 
position  of  affairs,  if  he  had  not  chosen  the  Right  at  the  right  moment. 

You  will  feel  it  quite  natural  that  this  long  letter  only  speaks  of  thafc 
which  fills  our  souls  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics. 
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What  Botch  tad  QtmuMx  troops  Me  gtUl  with  the  Freoch,  will  no  doubt 
gjsdualljr  come  over ;  occorreneei  of  thii  kind  mo  happening  daily.  Teg- 
torday,  one  hundjcod  and  fifty  Weitphalianf,  who  had  deierted  irom  Magde- 
hurg^  entered  our  fates  with  their  trumpeter  at  their  head,  eooorted  by 
Comeka.    I  haTo  seen  General  Domberg.    He  hai  ytxj  pleasing  mannen. 

CLXIV. 

TO  PERTHES. 

Mardi,  181X 

I  can  quite  understand,  dear  Perthes,  your  haTing  no  leisure  to  write 
to  me,  for  we  hear  that  the  unirersal  joy  at  our  liberation,  has  been  even 
more  tumultnously  expressed  in  Hamburf^  than  with  us,  and,  in  the  first 
transports  of  rejoicing,  one  ean  hardly  write  a  letter.  But,  when  joy  has 
sunriyed  transport— when,  blended  with  the  contemplation  of  those  great 
aima,  to  which  all  who  break  their  fetters  have  pledged  their  lives,  it  stim- 
ulates all  the  energies  of  your  soul — ^then  I  am  sure  you  will  remember 
your  friend  also,  and  anticipate  his  desire  to  hear  from  you. 

Our  journal  of  to-day  is  rich  in  news :  hasten  to  read  it ;  it  will  tell  yon 
erery  thing.  Who  oould  have  dreamt  that  such  days  were  in  store  for  us, 
as  we  have  lived  through  during  the  last  few  months — ^you,  within  the 
last  month  ?  Only  let  us  now  preach  to  every  one— we  have  no  need  to 
recall  it  to  ourselves— -that  an  inactive  joy  were  as  despicable  as  it,  were 
ruinous.  Neither  will  you,  I  am  sure,  yield  to  fisar,  because  the  path  to 
the  mountain-summit  of  freedom  winds  up  by  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  We 
must  tread  it  cautiously,  with  our  eyes  open ;  not  gazing  too  frequently 
into  the  depths  beneath,  but  ever  looking  upward,  yet  not  unmindful  where 
we  plant  our  steps.  Our  deliverance  can  not  remain  an  incomplete  work ; 
it  can  not  go  back,  if  we,  in  any  measure,  do  that  to  which  we  are  sumt- 
moned  by  every  motive 

I  am  going  to  edit  a  weekly  political  newspaper  here ;  you  shall  have 
the  prospectus  of  it  very  shortly.  You  will  also  receive  a  few  thousand 
copies  of  Amdt's  classical  pamphlet  on  *^Landwehr  and  Landsturm."  I 
shall  write  you  further  particulars  about  it  soon ;  it  is  to  be  distributed 
gratis  from  house  to  house ;  your  senate  must  take  this  in  charge,  and 
have  a  new  impression  of  it  struck  off  for  distribution.  You  must  also 
get  it  translated  into  Dutch ;  for  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  send  it  into  East 
Friesland  and  farther.  No  house  must  be  without  a  copy  of  this  paper. 
To  writing,  and  to  serving  as  a  common  soldier,  am  I  restricted  at  tuck  a 
time  I     Fate  has  so  ordained  it. 

The  excellent  "  Word  of  Command"  is  said  to  be  by  our  King  himself; 
and  it  bears  the  impress  of  his  fine  and  unsullied  character.  The  personal 
qualities  of  our  King  are  a  consolation  for  much  besides ;  I  hope  that  for- 
eigners may  learn  to  appreciate  him  also.  You  are  taking  the  best  course 
in  allying  yourselves  with  Prussia.     Farewell,  dear  friend,  and  love  me. 

CLXV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEB. 

Bkruit,  %1k  Aprtl»  1813. 
Milly  has  already  told  you  every  thing.     Her  calm  acquiesoence  in  my 
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d«ciiimi  if  touehln;.    Ton  know  how  aozioiii  dM  ahrajn  If  on  mjr  ■oeooni, 
Imt  here  tho  ftrenf^  of  her  mmd  ie  erinoed. 

The  ezpreMion  of  your  lore  is  »  comfort  to  me ;  but  do  not  giro  way 
to  eadneM ;  i^  is  well,  and  will  be  weU.  It  is  mj  fixed  determination  to 
take  part  in  the  cmsade ;  and  ii^  in  a  matter  of  suoh  moment,  it  is  a  re- 
lief when  the  deciuon  must  be  partly  left  to  fate,  I  have  this  consolation 
also ;  fiMT  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  King's  permission.  l£,  in  mj  case, 
he  annuls  the  unbecoming  distinction  made  in  faYor  of  landowners  and 
officials,  I  shall  have  a  very  simple  duty  to  fulfill.  Bo  not  fear  for  my 
strength ;  it  will  hold  out.  If  the  King  refuse  his  consent,  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  dispensation  of  ProTidenoe,  and  I  shall  have  satisfied  my  sense  of 
duty,  and  saved  my  honor  in  the  eyes  of  my  conscience.  I  certainly  be* 
lieve  that  I  can  do  as  much  good  with  my  newspaper  as  with  my  musket, 
bat  on  this  point  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself;  our  course  is 
■imply  to  take  up  arms,  without  caviling  as  to  the  usefiilness  of  the  post 
assigned  us.  And  therefore  it  is  my  earnest  wish,  to  enter  as  a  musketeer 
into  one  of  our  excellent  regiments  of  the  line,  where  the  priTates  are  really 
as  thoroughly  respectable  as  you  find  it  stated,  from  authentic  sources,  in 
my  joumal.  I  shall  write  to  you  again,  as  soon  as  any  thing  further  is 
settled.  Dohna  goes  to-morrow  to  join  the  volunteer  corps  under  his  bro- 
ther-in-law.    Be  of  good  courage,  as  we  are  I 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

NIEBUHE'S  RSTU&ir  TO  POLITICAL  LIFEv-^BCOKD  JOUBNST 
TO  HOLLAND.    FROM  APBIL,  1813,  TO  MAY,  1814. 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  Niebuhr  leoeived  a  loyal  smnnuMUi 
to  repair  without  delay  to  Dreaden,  where  the  King  of  Pnusia, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Bxissia,  had  already  arrived.  In  pursuance 
of  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  between  the  two  Bovereigns,  a  central 
council  had  been  formed,  charged  with  the  provimonal  administnir 
tion  of  the  German  countries  reconquered  from  Napoleon — the 
execution  of  treaties  with  the  Princes  of  Germany  respecting  the 
troops,  subsidies,  and  supplies,  to  be  contributed  by  each — and  the 
appointment  of  government  officers  within  the  provinces  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Stein,  who  acted  as  the  representative  of  Russia, 
was  chairman  of  this  council ;  Schoen  and  Niebuhr  were  associ- 
ated with  him,  as  the  representatives  of  Prussia.  Both  had  been 
selected  by  Stein  for  the  office. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Dresden^  Niebuhr  was  employed 
to  negotiate  with  Lord  Stewart  respecting  the  subsidies  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  England,  and  afterward,  to  draw  up  a  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Prussia. 

When  the  defeats  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  obliged  the  allied 
Sovereigns  to  retreat  to  Lusatia,  and  afterward  to  Silesia,  Nie- 
buhr followed  the  head-quarters,  and  witnessed  the  battle  of  Baut- 
zen from  the  distance  of  a  few  miles. 

The  treaty  concerning  the  subsidies  was  signed  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1813,  after  which  he  remained  about  two  months  longer  at 
head-quarters,  now  stationed  in  Reichenbach.  Hardenberg  ofiered 
him  a  temporary  mission  to  London,  but  he  believed  that  it  was 
more  advisable  for  the  interests  of  Prussia  that  the  treaty  on  which 
he  was  engaged  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  head-quar- 
ters, and,  on  his  representations,  Hardenberg  renounced  his  plan. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  he  followed  the  Sovereigns  to  Prague. 
Here  he  fell  ill,  and  had  several  relapses,  which  obliged  him  to 
remain  there  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

His  relations  with  Stein  had  been  any  thing  but  satisfactory, 
during  these  months.     The  latter  was  in  a  delicate  position,  as 
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the  repreaentative  of  the  RusBian  interests ;  and,  appreciating  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  his  undertak- 
ings, as  the  only  means  through  which  the  deliverance  of  Germany 
could  be  efiected,  hd  felt  it  right,  £Dr  the  time  being,  to  keep  his 
Prussian  sympathies  somewhat  in  the  background,  lest  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Russians  should  be  aroused,  and  he  should  be  sup- 
planted in  the  Emperor's  confidence.  Schoen  and  Niebuhr  feared 
that  his  German  patriotism  was  cooling,  and  accused  him  of  un- 
duly favoring  the  interests  of  Russia.  This  gave  rise  to  repeated 
misunderstandings,  which  were  aggravated  by  the  irritability  and 
petulanoe  of  Stein,  who  was  sufiering  greatly  £nom  gout,  at  the 
moment  when  the  cares  of  half  Europe  were  resting  on  him. 
Niebuhr,  who  was  by  no  means  of  a  patient  temper,  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  due  allowance  for  Stein's  situation,  and  the 
result  was  a  temporary  estrangement  between  the  two  friends, 
who,  however,  at  a  later  period,  renewed  their  intimacy,  which 
was  thenceforward  only  broken  by  death. 

In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  Niebuhr  returned  to 
Berlin  in  November,  1813.  His  joy  at  the  deliverance  of  Ger- 
many was  clouded  by  his  sorrow  for  the  misfortunes  of  Denmark. 
He  and  his  wife  were  filled  with  anxious  apprehensions  respect- 
ing the  fiite  of  their  friends  in  Holstein,  £>r  they  knew  that  among 
the  troops  which  occupied  that  province,  there  were  many  anima- 
ted with  a  very  difierent  spirit,  from  that  which  had  been  roused 
in  the  Prussian  warriors,  by  the  struggle  for  their  father-land. 

About  this  time,  Niebuhr,  by  official  request,  drew  up  a  pro- 
ject for  the  constitution  of  Holland,  which  was  to  be  submitted 
aflerward  to  a  commission,  for  examination.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  it  was  finally  turned  to  any  account,  but  most  probably 
it  was  not,  as  some  passages,  written  at  the  time  of  the  Belgian 
revolt,  express  his  regret  that  his  counsels  had  not  been  adopted, 
when  he  proposed  a  completely  separate  admioistration  for  the 
two  countries.  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent,  that  one 
who  had  so  often  expressed  his  contempt  for  "  constitution-mong- 
ers" shoidd  have  attempted  to  draw  up  one  himself,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked,  that  he  did  so  for  a  nation  that  already  pos- 
sessed constitutional  forms. 

In  February,  1814,  Niebuhr  was  sent  to  Holland,  to  negotiate 
further  arrangements  for  subsidies  with  the  English  commission- 
en.     He  set  off  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  with  his  wife,  who  was 
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in  very  bad  health.  The  weather  was  extremely  severe  dnring 
their  journey,  and  fer  a  part  of  the  way  the  roads  were  ahnost 
impassable.  The  traveling,  and  the  living  in  rooms  impeileotly 
warmed  wilh  open  fires,  was  veiy  injurious  to  Madame  Niebuhr. 
Her  obstinate  cough  had  already  awakened  anxiety  in  her  friends, 
but  she  was  naturally  of  a  hopeful  diiqpositioa,  never  suspected  the 
impending  evil,  and  used  to  encourage  her  husband,  when  ha 
sometimes  expressed  approhensions,  by  saying,  that  she  had  often 
been  worse  be&ie,  and  had  recovered. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  the  business  had  proceeded  as  £ur  as 
it  could  be  carried  at  that  time ;  his  wife  had  meanwhile  so  far 
recovered  that  they  were  able  to  take  a  journey  into  Brabant* 

On  his  return  to  Amsterdam,  Niebukr  received  tidings  of  the 
renewed  occupation  of  Holstein,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
undertaking  his  proposed  journey  thither.  There  he  spent  his 
time  in  the  house  of  his  aged  father,  who  had  now  become  both 
blind  and  lame.  His  friends  assembled  round  him,  and  the  time 
passed  happily  and  too  quickly  away,  for  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  sometimes  that  such  a  meeting  could  never  recur.  Niebuhr 
could  not  hope  to  see  his  father  again,  and  his  friends  saw  but  too 
clearly  that  Madame  Niebuhr  would  never  be  able  to  revisit 
them.  She  herself  was  still  full  of  hope,  and  ready  sympathy 
with  all  around  her,  and  this  seemed  to  blind  her  husband  to  her 
real  danger. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  Niebuhr  was  requested  to  give  the 
Crown  Prince  instruction  in  finance.  He  was  thus  brought  fre- 
quently into  contact  with  the  young  prince,  whom  he  inspired 
with  a  warm  and  lasting  attachment,  while  the  talents  and 
amiability  of  his  T03ral  pupil  won  his  afiection  in  return. 

Toward  the  close  of  1814,  Niebuhr  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  The  Bights  of  Prussia  against  the  Court  of  Saxony,"  one  of  the 
most  spirited  and  able  productions  of  his  pen ;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  refute  the  libels  against  Prussia,  industriously  circulated 
throughout  Germany  by  the  partisans  of  France  and  Saxony.  It 
excited  great  attention,  and  had  a  rapid  sale.  The  Prussian  gov- 
enmient  formaUy  expressed  their  thanks  to  him  for  it,  and  re^ 
quested  him  to  send  a  hundred  copies  to  Vienna,  and  to  get  it 
translated  into  English. 

Niebuhr's  domestio  happiness  was  clouded  over  with  moumfrd 
apprehensions.    His  wife's  symptoms  g^rew  more  and  more  alarm- 
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ing,  and  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  she  became 
weaker  after  each  short  interval  of  improvement.  Besides  these 
personal  sorrows,  he  was  deeply  grieved  by  the  final  decision  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  partition  of  Saxony  appeared  to 
him  very  disadvantageous  for  that  country  itself,  and  the  cession 
of  East  Fiiesland  to  Hanover  pained  him  exceedingly,  as  destroy- 
ing the  possibility  of  Prussia's  becoming  a  maritime  power.  He 
saw  in  all  the  terms  of  the  convention,  a  prevailing  desire  to 
weaken  Prussia,  and  by  placing  her  in  opposition  to  France,  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  her  dismemberment  at  some  future  period. 

Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  roused  him  finom  his  melancholy 
contemplations.  Like  many  other  Prussians,  his  first  ^notions  at 
the  intelligence  were  rather  of  joy  than  of  sorrow.  He  fancied 
that  it  would  produce  instant  union  between  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  that  the  influence  of  Prussia  woidd  be  increased  by  the  new 
struggle,  in  which  she  would  once  more  have  to  play  a  principal 
part. 

But  when  Napoleon's  power  established  itself  without  opposi- 
tioa  in  France,  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  the  perilous  con- 
flict about  to  be  ronewed,  and  the  consequences  of  a  protracted 
war  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  morality  and  edu- 
cation of  its  youth. 

While  oppressed  by  these  domestic  and  political  cares,  he  re- 
ceived tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father  in  April,  1815. 

Extracts  from  Nidmhr^s  Letters  from  the  Spring  of  1813  to 

May,  1814. 

CLXVI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLBB. 

Drksdek,  Sd  Maft  1813. 

Prom  my  letter  to  my  father,  which  you  will  hare  read  at  Meldorf,  yon 
will  have  seen  that  1  have  hcen  summoned  here.  I  received  the  order  on 
Monday  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  next  day  at  noon  we  were  in  the 
carriage.  Goiichen  has  undertaken  the  cditoriihip  of  the  journal  for  a  time. 
Milly  ia  writing  to  you  about  our  journey.  We  feared  we  should  not  get 
aooommodation  here  at  once,  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  our  king  were 
here  with  their  retinue ;  but  all  was  right.  We  found  room  in  the  first 
hotel  we  stopped  at,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  we  were  quartered  at  a 
private  house,  where  we  are  living  in  style. 

Negotiations  with  England  respecting  subsidies  are  my  immediate  em- 
ployment. I  have  to  act  with  Baron  von  Hardenberg  and  M.  von  Stein. 
I  had  not  seen  the  former  since  my  retirement  Drom  oflSoe,  but  his  behavior 
toward  me  is  just  what  it  used  to  be,  and  as  if  our  connection  had  never  been 
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interrupted.  Stein  is  unequal  (perlupe  he  is  soured  by  his  misfortunes), 
snd  hence  it  ii  often  difficult  to  deal  with  him. 

Yesterday  and  to-daj,  we  hare  been  in  constant  anxious  expectation  of 
a  battle.  Our  latest  positire  intelligence  ii  of  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  then  a  battle  was  daily  expected.  A  cannonade  was  heard  in  this 
neighborhood  yesterday ;  wo  are  awaiting  with  beating  hearts  the  tidings 
which  must  soon  arriTe,  unless  the  cannonade  was  a  delusion,  or  only  pro- 
ceeded from  an  unimportant  affair.  We  know  that  the  French  army  is  by 
no  means  so  small  as  it  was  foolishly  represented  to  be ;  and  know  Uiat  we 
hare  an  extremely  hard  struggle  before  us.  The  excellence  of  our  army 
giyes  us  confidence. 

As  I  am  busy  all  the  mornings  in  conferences  or  at  my  desk,  we  hare 
seen  little  here  as  yet.     We  hare  been  once  to  the  Gallery. 

The  intelligence  we  hare  receired  here  firom  Denmark  makes  us  rery  un- 
easy. Ood  grant,  that  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  may  ad- 
mit of  a  solution. 

Goethe  had  left  this  place  before  our  arriral,  and  from  the  accounts  we 
hear  of  his  political  bitterness,  his  sinister  prophecies,  and  his  ill-humor,  I 
am  wen  pleased  not  to  haye  seen  him  now,  I  hare  not  yet  made  aoquaint- 
ance  with  any  of  the  residents  here. 

It  vexes  one  to  be  living  in  an  occupied  country  which  takes  no  part  in 
the  war.  In  Berlin,  the  universal  activity  and  enthusiasm,  the  warlike 
preparations,  &c.,  constantly  inspired  cheerfulness  and  courage.  But  the 
people  are  German  in  their  hearts,  of  which  we  had  many  touching  proolis 
on  our  way  hither,  in  the  country  districtB. 

God  be  with  us  all  I     Give  my  love  to  my  father  and  all  our  relations. 

CLXVII. 

NxuMARKT,  iif  Silesia,  mk  May,  1813. 

I  presume  that  Behrens  has  forwarded  to  you  the  letter  which 

I  wrote  him  from  Liegnitz  on  the  16th.  I  shall  therefore  continue  my 
account  from  the  time  when  we  resolved  to  return  to  Gorlitz,  where  the 
administrative  head-quarters  had  been  meanwhile  erected.  We  performed 
the  journey  from  Liegnitz  thither  very  quickly ;  passing  through  a  beauti- 
ful district,  full  of  towns,  whose  buildings  and  environs  betrayed  their  for- 
mer prosperity,  which  has  now  been  almost  every  where  destroyed  by  the 
wars  of  1805-6.  But  since  poverty  has  universally  taken  the  place  of 
this  prosperity,  and  the  cloth  and  linen  manufactures  find  no  sale,  nothing 
but  a  steadfast  hope  of  better  times  can  keep  one  from  being  positively 
depressed  and  saddened  by  the  signs  of  former  opulence.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  this  country  the  sceneiy  is  magnificent,  and  MiUy  and  I 
have  both  said  to  each  other,  how  much  we  should  like  to  visit  this 
beautiful  Silesia  some  day  with  you ;  but  this  time  I  was  much  too  anx- 
ious to  e^joy  it.  Gorlits  was  greatly  altered  since  our  former  stay  there. 
Then,  too,  the  long  market-like  main  street  of  the  town  was  thronged  with 
an  endless  train  of  wagons,  but  they  were  filled  with  the  wounded,  who 
were  being  carried  to  the  hospitals.  Now,  there  was  nothing  of  thii  kind, 
but  the  town  swarmed  with  the  troops  quartered  there,  and  the  streets 
and  squares  were  full  of  Bnssian  equipages,  round  whieh  the  horses  were 
stationed,  as  in  a  camp.  With  some  difficulty,  we  found  a  place  at  an 
hotel  where  we  eould  put  up  our  carriage  and  horses,  and  hired  a  worn  aft 
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the  house  of  our  former  hostess,  a  good-mitured  citizen's  wife.  I  found 
that  nothing  was  lost  by  my  absence ;  for  the  bjisiness  which  I  had  been 
summoned  to  transact--4n  which,  however,  I  can  not  act  till  others  have 
prepared  the  way  for  me— stood  exactly  at  the  ssme  point  as  before  my 
departure  from  Dresden,  and  had  raUier  gone  backward  than  forward.  1 
can  not  now  relate  to  you  how  I  found  an  opportunity  the  day  after  my 
arrival  to  bring  it,  at  one  stroke,  almost  to  a  settlement,  and  by  what  un« 
accountable  carelessness  this  opportunity  was  lost.  We  now  leamt  that 
the  armies  had  been  standing  opposite  to  each  other  for  some  days,  ready 
for  fighting,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  would  soon  at- 
tack, as  they  were  suffering  from  want  of  provisions.  The  position  of  the 
allied  army  was  not  above  five  miles  at  most  from  Gorlitz,  and  our  situa- 
tion in  this  town  so  insecure,  that  we  could  not  think  too  soon  of  taking 
precautions  for  our  safety.  For,  although  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been 
thrown  across  the  Neisse  below  the  town,  in  case  of  a  retreat,  full  half  the 
army,  with  the  baggage,  artillery,  &c.,  would  still  have  to  take  the  road 
through  the  town,  and  over  the  bridge  which  connects  it  with  the  suburb. 
Upper  Lusafcia  is  a  mountainous  and  very  beautiful  district,  and  its  townv 
lie  on  the  summits  or  slopes  of  hills ;  thus,  Gorlitz,  {>roperiy  speaking,  con- 
sists, like  Edinburgh,  of  only  one  long  and  very  broad  street,  stretching 
along  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  that  becomes  so  narrow  and  steep,  as  it  vAojteH 
down  toward  the  bridge,  as  to  require  great  care  at  all  times  to  stop  the 
horses  in  descending  it.  It  will  be  long  before  I  shall  be  able  to  think  of 
this  diftU  without  a  shudder.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  we  should  re- 
main here  till  a  battle  had  taken  place,  and  then  hundreds  would  be  want- 
ing post-horses  at  once,  if  it  were  necessary  to  retreat.  We  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  secure  our  safety  by  purchasing  horses,  and  engaging  a 
coachman.  Thus  we  made  our  arrangements,  so  as  to  await  the  last 
moment  with  as  little  danger  as  the  position  of  the  town  allowed. 

On  Wednesday,  19th,  the  bloody  and  glorious  engagement  of  KdnigA- 
wartha  took  place  on  the  right  wing  of  our  army.  On  the  following  day 
(80th)  at  noon,  while  the  corps  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  which  had  gained 
tills  advantage  in  conjunction  with  that  under  General  York,  was  still  dis- 
tant from  the  head-quarters,  the  main  army  of  the  French  made  an  at- 
tack upon  our  whole  line,  especially  on  the  right  wing.  This  attack  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  to  them,  and  we  maintained  ourselves  every  where 
in  the  position  which  we  had  assumed  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight 
behind  Bautsen.  All  the  disadvantage  of  the  day  was  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  except  that  the  disposition  of  our  troops  allowed  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  ground,  which  our  out-posts  had  occupied  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  affair.  We  had  taken  cannons  and  made  prisoners.  General 
Kleist  and  his  division  distinguished  themselves  above  all  others.  Toward 
evening,  Barclay  de  Tolly  came  up  with  the  army.  The  firing  ceased 
when  the  darkness  came  on  ;  but  the  renewal  of  the  battle  next  day  was 
inevitable  :~it  re-oommenced  on  the  21st  at  about  four  in  the  morning.* 

Neither  in  this  engagement  did  we  lose  a  single  cannon ;  but,  on 

the  other  hand,  some  of  our  badly-wounded  were  left  on  the  field,  because 
the  miserable  avarice  of  the  Russian  soldiers  as  regards  every  sort  of  vehi- 
cle, had  caused  the  removal  of  all  the  carriages  and  horses  in  the  neigh- 

*  Here  folkiwi  t  detcripdon  of  die  battle,  which,  liowever  is  sofflciently  known 
flvai  other  iovroet. 
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borhood,  far  to  the  rear  of  the  army.  Our  loss  in  dead  and  wounded  was 
not  BO  great  in  the  three  days  together,  firom  the  19  th  to  the  2l8t,  as  it 
was  in  the  battle  of  the  2d.  During  the  retreat  next  day,  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade was  kept  up,  but  without  effect.  In  Reichenbach,  a  tkirmiah  took 
place  with  the  rear-guard,  in  which  the  French  cavalry,  baring  yenturod 
too  far  in  adrance,  lost  400  prisoners.  (The  left  wing  had  also  captured 
cannons  and  prisoners  on  the  21st.)  On  the  following  days,  likewise,  the 
tiring  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  but  there  was  no  actual  fighting.  The 
sad  truth  is,  however,  that  the  allied  army  has  continued  its  retreat  from 
Lusatia,  across  the  borders  of  Silesia.  Still  we  are  encouraged  by  remem- 
bering that  a  new  Russian  army  under  General  Sacken  has  already  passed 
through  Breslau,  and  is  advancing  by  forced  marches  to  meet  the  retreat- 
ing one ;  that  the  reserve  battalions  will  soon  arrive,  and  will  fully  repair 
our  losses,  so  that  in  a  few  days  the  allied  army  is  certain  to  be  mora 
numerous  than  it  was  before  the  battle  of  Bautzen  ;  and  that  before  long 
we  may  expect  a  diversion  in  our  neighborhood  from  Austria,  although,  in- 
deed, a  general  like  Napoleon  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  disturbed  in  hii 
plans  by  the  more  remote  movements  of  the  larger  Austrian  army.  But 
if  he  be  forced  (as  we  hope  to  God  he  will  be)  to  come  to  a  stand  before 
our  iron  resistance,  our  country  will  still  suffer  terribly.  However,  in  that 
case,  he  must  almost  inevitably  see  his  army  broken  to  pieces.  In  this 
hope,  though  with  mournful  hearts,  we  have  traveled  to  Breslau,  idiere  I 
shall  finish  this  letter,  uncertain  whither  I  shall  next  be  sunomoned. 

On  Thursday,  the  firing  sounded  very  near  and  loud,  but  we  listened  to 
it  with  great  hope,  because  we  had  leamt  in  the  morning  the  victory  of 
the  day  before :  when,  on  Friday,  the  sound  drew  nearer,  and  became 
frightfully  distinct  and  violent  in  the  afternoon,  we  grew  very  anxious. 
Stein  then  advised  us  to  depart.  We  made  our  preparations ;  the  car- 
riage was  loaded ;  but  we  did  not  like  to  leave  until  we  had  some  positive 
intelligence.  Till  past  eleven  at  night,  I  went  about  from  one  acquaint- 
ance to  another,  to  try  if  I  oould  learn  any  thing,  but  all  the  accounts  I 
heard  were  vague  and  undecided.  Still  I  could  guess  from  them  that  % 
retreat  was  resolved  on.  Many  Russian  equipages  had  left  already  during 
the  afternoon ;  and  toward  night,  thick  rows  of  wagons  began  to  defile 
through  the  town.  We,  with  some  of  our  friends,  had  settled  that  if  any 
decisive  intelligence  arrived,  we  were  to  be  called  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
About  midnight  we  laid  down  in  our  clothes.  It  had  not  struck  one,  when 
they  shouted  under  our  windows  that  every  one  was  leaving,  and  we  had 
no  wish  to  linger.  The  evening  before,  the  coachman  we  had  engaged, 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  wandering,  heaven  knows  how  far,  from  his  na- 
tive town,  had  taken  his  departure,  and  we  should  have  been  in  most  ter- 
rible perplexity  if  our  own  servant  had  not  known  how  to  drive.  One  of 
our  horses  was  sick;  however,  we  started,  and  got  through  the  close  ranks 
of  the  wagons  in  the  dark  without  accident,  and  through  the  narrow  pass 
I  have  described  above,  where  we  were  obliged  to  drive  up  dose  against 
r.hA  side  of  the  street  to  pass  Stadion's  equipage.  We  have  seen  war  in 
a  horrible  form ;  we  have  passed  through  bands  of  pillagers,  and  crowds 
of  beasants  who  had  flocked  together  to  defend  themselves  from  being 
plundered.  Our  good  star  has  not  forsaken  us.  I  must  conclude,  in  order 
to  send  this  letter  by  post. 

M 
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CLXVIII. 

&XICHINBACH,  IBtk  June,  1813. 
We  h»Te  »t  last  receired  two  letters  from  yon,  whioh  have  been  sent 

about  from  plaoe  to  plaoe 

I  think  that,  while  we  were  still  in  Dresden,  I  mentioned  to  you,  that 
the  change  in  my  residence  and  society  was  any  thing  but  cheering.  At 
Berlin,  the  consciousness  of  the  excellent  spirit  whioh  animated  the  nation 
was  ever  present  to  us ;  and  yet  we  were  sufficiently  remoTed  from  the 
sight  of  all  that  is  saddening  in  the  actual  details  of  the  war.  We  liyed 
with  all  the  energies  of  our  souls  and  hearts  in  action,  and  each  one  de- 
riyed  his  belief  in  the  immeasiuable  energy  of  the  nation,  from  his  own 
inward  consciousness.  It  was  this  which  made  us  so  fhll  of  confidence. 
In  Dresden,  we  were  separated  from  the  nation,  and  its  most  excellent 
part,  the  army,  and  transported  into  a  circle  of  fashionable  people  who 
were  strangers  to  us,  at  least  there  were  only  a  few  of  our  public  m^n 
among  them.  Here  we  saw  as  exclusiyely  what  was  commonplace,  as  at 
home  what  wa«  beautiful  and  good.  The  few  eminent  men  were,  how- 
erer,  among  my  friends.  And  of  well-digested  plans,  of  oreatiye  ideas, 
of  enthusiasm  or  love,  I  saw  no  trace. 

It  is  far  irom  enough,  to  say  that  our  troops  have  fought  with  unexam- 
ined heroism ;  to  feel  as  high  a  respect  for  them  as  they  deserve,  it  must 
not  only  be  remembered,  that  they  were  placed  at  the  absolute  command 
of  foreign  generics,  who  have  not  maintained  their  previous  reputation, 
and  thus  have  become  the  victims  of  their  mistakes  and  unsldilfulness ; 
but  also  that  their  ovm  superior  officers  were  deficient  in  experience  and 
sagacity.     And  as  regards  the  inferior  officers,  the  best  of  them  were  often 
wanting  either  in  experience  or  cool  blood ;  they  have  lavished  away  their 
lives.     But  in  spite  of  all  this,  our  comparatively  small  army,  at  all  times 
only  partially  supported  by  our  allies  (it  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that 
whenever  Russian  diviflions  have  come  to  an  actual  engagement,  they  hkve 
fought  extremely  well,  only  not  with  enthusiasm),  and  opposed  to  an  im- 
mensely superior  force,  has  achieved  things  which  would  have  been  held 
impossible,  because  each  man  has  fought,  as  if  all  depended  upon  himself 
alone.     Battalions,  nearly  the  whole  of  whose  officers  have  been  shot  off 
or  wounded,  have  fought  on  with  the  greatest  order.     In  addition  to  this, 
the  patience  of  our  troops,  their  quiet  resignation  when  they  have  seen 
the  fruits  of  their  exploits  surrendered  without  a  cause,  their  morality, 
their  discipline— not  a  single  instance  of  excess  is  named,  not  one  soldier 
has  pillaged  on  the  retreat— is  so  elevating,  that  one  can  not  but  feel  a 
true  reverence  for  such  an  array.     God  knows  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
Germany  and  ourselves.     11^  however,  what  might  be  the  means  of  a  most 
glorious  deliverance  should,  through  the  fault  of  others,  remain  ineffectual, 
the  freedom  of  Germany  will  close  with  a  glory  for  Prussia,  which  will 
throw  Frederick's  military  greatness  into  the  shade.     Would  the  anny  be 
a«  pure  if  we  had  him  with  us  now  ?     I  scarcely  think  so,  and  yet  it 
might  be  so,  and  then  we  could  defy  once  more  the  united  power  of  the 
whole  world. 

By  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  army  itself;  Colonel  Yon  Grollman  is 
one  of  the  first  officers  it  contains,  and  it  shown  the  spirit  which  animates 
our  offioers,  that  lieutenant-generala  of  advanced  age,  have  declared  that 
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tliey  would  willingly  obey  him,  if  the  king  would  intrust  him  with  the 
oommand.  He  and  I  hare  long  known  each  other  by  name,  and  cherished 
a  mutual  respect  and  affection,  but  I  only  became  personally  acquainted 
with  him  three  days  ago,  and  I  hare  never  before  seen  such  a  man.  York 
and  Kleist  are  most  noble-minded  men,  who  think  of  nothing  but  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  the  French  only  took  a  single  unwounded  Prussian 
|{risoner.  In  all  partial  engagements,  we,  and  the  Russians  also,  are  cer- 
tain of  victory. 

I  write  imconnectedly  to  you,  because  I  can  only  write  about  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  that  is  of  immense  extent ;  if  I  dared  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom, I  could  say  all  in  a  few  words. 

I  saw  the  king  at  Breslau ;  he  was  very  gracious,  and  said  it  gave  him 
much  pleasure  to  see  me  again  in  his  serrice.  But  I  shall  soon  have  ar- 
iftnged  the  business,  for  which  I  was  summoned,  because  there  was  no  one 
•lae  who  understood  the  matter  besides  myself;  and  will  there  be  any  thing 
fiirther  thought  of  afterward  ?  I  do  not  wish  for  any  thing  on  my  own 
■eeount ;  that  I  can  say  with  a  safe  conscience. 

Now  I  must  tell  jrou  a  little  about  ourselves.  I  returned  from  Schweid- 
nits  the  day  after  I  had  written  to  you,  and  brought  the  intelligence  that 
a  truce  had  been  concluded  for  twelve  hours,  and  that  a  longer  one  was 
being  negotiated.*  Our  pain  on  hearing  this  I  will  not  describe  to  you. 
There  is  much  to  be  urged  both  for  and  against  an  armistice ;  but  only 
let  people  ask  themselves,  without  descending  to  all  the  details,  whether 
a  longer  armistice  with  tuch  an  enemy  can  be  a  good  thing.  It  alleviates 
our  apprehensions  respecting  it,  that  all  wo  do  is  in  conjunction  with 
Austria,  and  in  accordance  with  our  good  understanding  with  that  power ; 
and  be^es,  that  our  preparation  for  war  will  be  carried  on  with  all  possi- 
ble seal  and  activity.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  our  government  are  in  earn- 
est, that  the  day  before  yesterday,  they  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
England,  stipulating  for  subsidies,  which  are  to  famish  the  means  of  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  consciousness  that  I  have  helped  to  further 
this  work  gives  me  great  joy. 

We  came  hither  on  the  6th  June  from  Frankenstein.  This  little  town 
has  been  quite  swarming  with  human  beings  for  the  last  ten  days.  We 
arrived  here  some  hours  before  the  great  body,  and  hence  were  able  to  ob- 
tain a  very  good  room  in  an  hotel,  which  we  much  prefer  to  being  quartered 
in  a  private  house.  These  ten  days  have  been  spent  in  bringing  about  the 
treaty,  in  which  verbal  negotiations  did  more  than  written  papers.  It  is 
beginning  to  grow  a  little  quieter  here  now;  the  people  are  dispersing  in 
various  directions.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  set  off  for  Bohemia  to- 
day, to  have  a  meeting  with  his  sister.  Many  think  that  he  will  have  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  that  is  hardly  probable 

CLXIX. 

TO  THE  PBJNCE83  LOUISA. 

RxiCHSiriACH,  July  I9tk. 
Tour  Royal  Highness  will  be  better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  the  mel- 
ancholy situation  of  our  country— discontented,  disappointed,  and  aban- 
*  The  armistice  of  Pleswiu,  concluded  £br  six  weeks  from  Jane  4tb. 
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doned  to  ruin,  as  it  bmiiib,  by  Bhallow  egotists,  who  doubtless,  in  their 
hearts,  have  despised,  from  the  first,  the  tokens  of  inspiration  and  heroic 
virtue  given  by  our  country,  and  who  will  probably  end  by  making  these 
rery  virtues  a  ground  of  accusation  against  it,  and  a  reason  of  state  for 
sacrificing  and  annihilating  a  nation,  because  it  can  not  remain  immovable 
and  without  feeling  like  a  slave,  up  to  the  moment  when  it  may  please  the 
cabinet  to  let  it  loose  against  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  some  tem- 
porary advantage.  We  were  very  credulous,  so  far  as  we  placed  our 
trust  in  men ;  yet  who  can  repent  the  wishes  that  he  has  cherished  ? — 
wishes  which  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  government,  would  they  receive 
counsel.  ^ 

It  is  possible  that  our  nation  may  sink  into  a  condition  far  beneath  its 
state  previous  to  the  war ;  but  no  nation  has  ever  done  or  deserved  more 
to  reconquer  freedom  and  happiness.  We  can  not  but  feel,  that  it  pos- 
sesses within  itself  means  of  victory  which  far  surpassed  even  the  possible 
dreams  of  enthusiasts :  and,  if  we  are  vanquished,  that  triumph  might 
have  been  secured  by  our  own  resources  alone,  had  our  rulers  understood 
how  to  make  use  of  them ;  nay,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  enough  to 
insure  success,  had  we  got  rid  of  the  men,  at  whose  disposal  they  have 
been  placed  through  mistaken  trust  and  complaisance.  No  one  ought  to 
feel  more  than  Stein,  the  deep  sadness  wliich  is  inspired  by  the  view  of  our 
misfortunes ;  he,  however,  strives  apparently  to  escape  from  it,  by  giving 
way  to  fits  of  ill-temper  and  even  passion,  with  all  who  suffer  from  it  as 
he  ought  to  sujSer.  In  fact,  hardly  a  shadow  is  left  of  the  old  ties  which 
once  bound  me  to  him ;  we  can  not  carry  on  a  connected  conversation ; 
we  must  avoid  the  topics  which  most  deserve  our  attention,  if  I  do  not 
wish  to  draw  on  myself  attacks,  which  are  always  unreasonable,  and  would 
be  unendurable  to  any  one  who  had  not  formerly  loved  him.  What  makes 
my  relation  toward  him  most  embarrassing  is,  that  my  path  would  be  much 
dearer  if  I  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a  complete  breach.  If  one  does 
but  make  a  remark,  he  instantly  contradicts  it,  and  always  in  a  very  un- 
suitable manner,  as  though  it  were  an  absolute  absurdity. 

I  could  never  have  believed,  that  a  time  would  come  when  I  should  go 
to  see  him,  and  be  glad  not  to  find  him  at  home.  Tet  I  have  still  so 
much  tenderness  for  him  left,  that  I  am  always  touched,  when  I  find  him 
calm  and  open  to  a  conversation  in  the  least  resembling  those  of  the  g^ood 
old  times,  and  I  shall  bear  with  him  to  the  end  because  fate  has  inflicted 
wounds  upon  his  heart  which  he  seeks  to  hide  even  from  himself ;  and  it 
is  precisely  this  discord  in  his  inner  nature  which  renders  him  unendurable 
to  others.  For  the  rest,  he  has  changed  his  opinion  of  many  men  and 
things ;  at  Dresden,  he  wrote  me  an  insulting  note,  because  I  ventured  to 
doubt  the  honesty  of  an  individual,  of  whom  he  now  speaks  with  the  great- 
est contempt.  I  should  not  have  written  all  this  to  your  Eoyal  Highness, 
had  I  been  obliged  to  intrust  this  letter  to  the  post,  which  is  very  insecure. 
For  the  only  branch  of  government  carried  on  with  zeal  by  our  present 
Minister^  is  the  strict  watch  kept  on  all  persons  who  are  induced  to  despise 
him,  for  abandoning  us  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  incapacity  and 
indolence,  and  the  crimes  of  the  miserable  creatures  with  whom  he  has 
surrounded  himself. 

*  Hardenberg. 
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CLXX. 

TO  MADAME  HEN8LER. 

Praoux,  Ilk  October,  1813. 

We  were  more  than  two  months  at  Reichenbach.     The  little 

town  was  crowded  with  human  beings.  Tho  executiTe,  embassadors,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  army,  and  a  swarm  of  officers  (mostly  Russians)  ftllod  it 
to  OTerflowing.  The  market-place  was  always  heaped  with  baggage-wagons, 
beside  which  the  Cossacks  bivouacked.  There  was  a  continual  bustle  and 
noise,  and  yet,  being  a  time  of  truce,  none  of  the  exciting  activity  of  war. 

I  return  to  the  account  of  our  stay  at  Reichenbach.  The  armis- 
tice and  congress  of  Prague  had  a  disheartening  and  paralyzing  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  all.  I  was  happily  of  the  number  of  those  who  (with  tba 
exception  of  a  few  moments,  when  appearances  were  so  unfavorable  that 
they  irresistibly  led  us  astray,)  persevered  in  believing,  that  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  would  bring  about  a  result,  which  many  of  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs  would  rather  not  have  seen ;  and  therefore  I  was  not  in  bad 
spirits.  £ut  it  is  a  miserable  condition  when  you  are  impelled  by  every 
motive  to  concentrate  all  your  faculties  on  the  consideration  of  a  single 
point,  and  yet  can  perceive  nothing  distinctly.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Russian  cabinet,  and  a  party  in  their  army,  were  inclined  to  peace  ;*  but 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  most  inflexible,  and  we  owe  him  many  thanks 
for  it.  Among  ourselves,  the  peace  party  was  extremely  small,  and  all  its 
activity  was  confined  to  pitiful  intrigues ;  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  army, 
cried  loudly  for  perseverance ;  the  Austrians  had  advanced  far  enough,  and 
constantly  became  more  deeply  implicated  with  us ;  though  this  much  is 
certain,  that  their  ultimatum  would  have  proved  to  be  none  at  all,  if  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  would  have  made  the  smallest  concession. 

It  was  exactly  on  this  blind,  arrogant  obstinacy  that  I  built  my  hopes, 
and  on  Fate,  which  is  determined  to  be  avenged  on  him.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  congress  assembled,  and  so  many  things  came  to  lig^t,  I  had  no 
lack  of  anxieties  and  fears.  We  had  a  numerous  circle  of  society.  General 
Stewart,  the  English  envoy  at  our  court,  with  whom  I  had  more  particu- 
larly to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidies,  has  become  my 

friend  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word Prince  Radzlwill  visited  us  from 

time  to  time.  Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  the  young  Prince 
Csartorinsky ;  and  found  him  to  be  a  most  intellectual  and  highly-culti- 
vated man,  filled  with  sorrew  for  the  fate  of  his  country.  A  Saxon,  Colonel 
Von  Carlowitz,  who  came  to  us  with  General  Thieleman,  had  already 
pleased  me  much  in  Dresden,  and  I  now  found  his  society  very  agreeable, 
particularly  as  he  was  the  only  person  with  whom  I  could  converse  on 
matters  unconnected  with  the  present  moment,  since  he  possessed  a  great 
amount  of  historical  information.  Solly  was  about  half  the  time  there. 
An  English  Colonel  Campbell  and  I  struck  up  a  warm  friendship.  I  was 
on  a  very  friendly  footing  with  several  other  Englishmen.  Ompteda,  the 
Hanoverian  embassador  (cousin  to  the  Countess  Munster)  pleased  us  much 
by  his  warm-hearted  honesty.  The  Russian  embassador,  Alopteus,  is  a 
polished  and  sagacious  man  of  the  world.    Amdt  we  saw  but  seldom  *,  but' 

*  See  Steia's  Leben,  Book  vi.,  sec.  4.  The  Court,  ioclading  the  Empress 
Mother  and  several  of  the  generals,  wanted  to  foico  Alexander  into  making 
peace. 
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he  ia  an  honest  soul,  and  full  of  life  and  warmth A  great  number 

of  officers  visited  us.  While  there  I  became  more  intimate  with  our  ex- 
cellent Colonel  GroUman,  and  he  exceeded  my  expectations,  which  were 
not  slight.  He  would  be  the  general  for  Germany.  I  think  he  is  also 
attach^  to  me.  I  lore  him  to  that  my  heart  be&U  wheoeyer  I  think  of 
him. M.  Von  Stein  I  saw  almost  daily. 

They  thought  of  sending  me  to  England ;  but  under  drcurastanera  in 
which  I  could  do  little  good.  I  suooeeded  in  conrinoing  Baron  Haidenberg 
that  the  idea  was  ill-adyided,  and  the  expense  unnecessary.  He  after- 
ward offered  to  send  me  formally  as  envoy  extraordinary,  and  I  expressed 
my  readiness  to  accept  such  a  mission,  but  submitted  it  to  his  eonnid- 
eration,  whether  the  advantage  would  be  great  enough  to  be  worth  the 
expense.  (My  position  there  would  in  other  re<ipects  be  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  any  other  embassador,  because  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  so  many  men  of  note.)  On  my  representations,  I  at  length  reoeired 
the  reply  that  Baron  Hardenberg  thought  the  mission  superfluous  for  the 
present.  When  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  was  announced,  and  the 
head-quarters  were  remov^  to  Bohemia,  we  followed  also.  I  staid  two 
days  in  Landeck,  to  arrange  business  with  Hardenberg  and  Stewart.  On 
the  2l8t  we  came  on  to  this  place.* 

If  you  admired  the  spirit  with  which  our  nation  took  up  arms,  yoar 
admiration  must  be  heightened  now,  when  you  see  this  spirit  living  on 
with  undiminished  vigor,  amid  distress,  innumerable  difficulties,  and  many 
disheartening  circumstances.  Our  troops  fought  like  lions.  The  newly- 
formed,  battalions  of  militia,  many  of  which  had  scarcely  any  officers  who 
hftd  seen  service,  fought  like  veteran  regiments,  only  with  too  much  ftiry. 

A  nation  containing  less  than  5,000,000,  impoverished,  torn  by 

internal  convulsions  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  sent  forth  more  than 
250,000  men  into  the  field,  with  comparatively  slight  assistance  from  for- 
eign powers ;  and  when  has  an  army  ever  fought  with  more  heroic  valor 
for  their  own  and  the  general  freedom  ? 

This  is  acknowledged  very  warmly  hero ;  the  brotherly  affection  and 
kindness  which  the  inhabitants  have  shown  to  the  wounded,  is  probably 
without  a  parallel.  It  is  above  all  praise.  The  friendship  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  has  been  restored  on  a  stable  foundation,  and  wo  may  securely 
trust  that  the  government,  as  well  as  the  nation,  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  our  interests.  Austria  entered  into  the  war  with  reluotanee,  but 
will  unite  faithfully  and  perseveringly  with  us,  in  carrying  It  to  a  happy 
oonolnsion. 

CLXXI. 

TO  FBRTHES. 

TtLAVKTOtLT  ON  TRK  Oosa,  Dtembtr,  1813. 
.You  will,  no  doubt,  easily  obtain  a  promise,  gnaranteemg  the 


independence  of  your  towns ;  I  think  that  is  among  the  settled  points.  I 
should  have  been  much  surprised  if  you  had  obtained  more,  for  it  appears 
that  the  decision  of  the  positive  changes  to  be  made,  is  to  be  left  to  some 
more  distant  time. 

*  Here  follows  an  sccoaut  of  an  illness  which  be  had  in  Prague,  and  a  smoMiaiy 
of  the  events  of  the  war. 
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Your  pioturo  of  the  misfortimM  of  Hamburgh  is  terrible,  and  yet  I  b^ 
Ueve  it  is  not  exaggerated  in  a  single  feature.  Only  do  not  imagine  that 
Hamburgh  stands  alone  in  its  misery;  the  condition  of  Stettin,  Dantsie, 
for  example,  not  to  speak  of  the  Spanish  towns,  is  still  worse.  And  who 
can  help  it  ?  And  what  claim  can  a  single  city  make,  to  receive  assist- 
ance JDrom  all  the  rest— -from  those  who  have  suffered  quite  as  much,  and 
at  the  same  time  (you  will  neither  deny  it  nor  misconstrue  roe)  have  done 
infinitely  more  ?  With  us  here  in  Prussia,  likewise,  nine-tenths  of  the 
landowners,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  ruined,  and  yet  they  must  still 
go  on  paying  contributions— it  can  not  be  otherwise— till  they  are  cut 
down  to  the  bone.  Many,  many  thousands  of  our  youth,  of  our  men,  are 
sheddmg  their  blood,  are  pining  away  their  lives  in  hospitals,  or  in  want 
and  wretchedness ;  what  have  the  Hanse  Towns  done  ?  I  do  not  reproach 
them  for  iho  passive  surrender  of  the  city,  but  certainly  see  in  it  nothing 
heroic,  nothing  that  lays  other  states  under  a  moral  obligation  to  make 

sacrifices  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  a  city  should  be  ruined  for  two  generations : 
but  how  long  did  Magdeburg  lie  in  ruins  and  ashes  ?  Is  it  often  that  we 
can  give  help  where  we  would  ?  Must  we  not  rather  be  resigned  to  cir- 
cumstances ?  You  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  independence :  the 
helplessness  of  a  city,  which  stands  alone  as  a  state,  is  inseparable  from 
them.  In  a  great  state,  all  may  unite  to  raise  up  a  single  ruined  city. 
It  has,  as  such,  no  national  debt.  For  a  single  city  to  have  a  large  na» 
tional  debt,  is  to  have  a  monster  devouring  its  vitals.  Even  Holland,  al- 
though it  is  little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  towns,  can  survive  a  bank- 
ruptcy :  and  perhaps  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  nation.  The  experiment 
had  been  made  once  already,  since  the  war  of  1672,  by  th^  permanent  re- 
duction of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  dividends.  With  you  the  case 
is  certainly  somewhat  different.;  but  you  must  not  fold  your  hands  and  say 
that  it  is  once  for  all  impossible  that  any  of  you  should  live  to  see  the 

restoration  of  your  old  prosperity 

My  poor,  poor  Holstein !  0  that  you  could  hasten  back,  and  protect  my 
relations !  There  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  intention  to  turn  that  land  into 
a  desert,  beoause  every  heart  in  it  is  with  Germany.  My  blood  boils  at 
this  atrocity — ^which  raises  the  indignation  of  our  real  allies  and  the  English 
— at  this  arbitrary  move  to  the  north,  from  which  none  but  the  French  can 
reap  any  advantage.  That  the  Cossacks  should  commit  ravages,  Ls  a  mat* 
ter  of  course ;  but  do  you  really  expect  it  of  the  Hanseatic  soldiers,  that 
they,  like  all  other  newly-fonned  troope,  would  choose  to  "indemnify*' 
themselves  in  this  manner?  The  real  Prussians  among  Liitxow's  regi- 
ments will  not  wish  to  indemnify  Uiemselves  by  outrage  and  cruelty.  A 
Prussian  never  plunders,  even  in  an  enemy's  country ;  Holstein  is  not  an 
enemy  to  any  German.  Are  these  your  Hanseatio  citizens,  toward  whom 
your  heart  overflows  with  affection  I  If  they  are  really  such  as  you  say, 
if  sorrow  works  thus  upon  them,  so  differently  from  its  effect  upon  the 
Prussians,  let  them  go  to  the  devil  1  The  French  custom-house  officers, 
and  all  Davoost's  crew  were  also  a  set  of  hungry  wretches,  and  wanted  to 
indemnify  theraselyes.  I  can  make  sacrifices  too,  but  it  does  exasperate 
me,  to  see  all  that  I  love  best  given  up  to  bands  of  manuiders  without  any 
object.  God  would  give  mo  strength,  if  necessary,  to  bon^bard  a  town  that 
ooniained  my  dearest  firiends,  but  to  see  an  innocent  oountry  abandoned  to 
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]^age,  to  §96  people,  who  are  among  the  noblest  of  their  times,  reduced 
to  misery,  by  an  unprincipled  policy  and  rapacity — I  ery  to  Hoayen  for 
Tengeance  on  it ! 

CLXXII. 

TO  MADAME  HBNSLER. 

Bkrlin,  nut  December,  1813. 

With  what  anguished  hearts  we  hare  looked  forward  to  your  letter,  you 
will  have  seen  from  the  one  I  wrote  you  on  Saturday.  The  most  fearful 
images  rose  up  and  scared  away  our  sleep,  and  on  waking  they  returned 
with  all  their  painful  reality.  They  mingled  themselves  with  our  dreams ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  intelligence,  one  even  tnmsforms  the  shapes  of  fancy 
into  data,  which  heighten  one^s  vague  terror.  Had  you  been  visited  by 
Prussian  troops  of  the  line,  we  should  have  been  free  from  apprehensions 
for  your  personal  safety ;  but  those  who  came  to  Holstein  from  us,  were 
only  free  corps,  raw  recruits  and  strangers,  or  the  dregs  of  the  capital,  and 
the  rest  were  all  foreigners,  and  for  the  most  part  such  as  had  reckoned 
upon  booty.  And  now,  letters  were  received  here  from  the  army,  giving 
an  account  of  the  devastation  of  the  country ;  and  these  were  succeeded 
by  the  bulletin  which  left  no  dotibt  that  Tettenbom  had  gone  to  Husum, 
and  little,  of  his  having  taken  the  route  through  Meldorf. 

God  be  praised,  that  our  apprehensions  on  your  account  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  allayed,  by  learning  that  the  actual  horrors  of  war  are  no  longer 
probable  in  the  towns ;  but  we  are  still  looking  forward  with  undiminished 
terror  to  the  probable  fate  of  Husum  and  Meldorf. 

We  are  assured  here,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Denmai^ 
may  be  regar^^d  as  certain,  and  I  hare  long  felt  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
brought  to  pass.  This  could  be  foreseen ;  and,  therefore,  I  was  filled  with 
corrowful  indignation  by  the  conviction  that  Holstein  would  be  made  to 
suffer,  solely  as  a  means  of  compelling  the  cession  of  Norway,  and  would 
be  doubly  punished  in  order  to  revenge  the  limitation  of  the  claims  brought 
about  by  the  intervention. 

Thus,  though  our  fears  for  yon  may  be  calmed,  by  finding  that  you  hare 
weathered  the  storm  without  sustaining  much  outward  injury,  I  shall  still 
moum  over  the  poor  country,  whose  prosperity  has  been  fruitileMly  destroyed, 
like  some  unhappy  victim  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  experience  only  those 
sorrows  which  huntiiliate  and  enfeeble,  and  has  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
those  sacrifices  by  which  individuals  and  nations  are  purified  and  exalted. 

Of  all  the  letters  you  have  written  since  the  beginning  of  July,  we  have 
only  received  one,  dated  the  beginning  of  October ;  not  even  the  one  sent 
through  Count  Bombelles.  None  of  the  letters  which  Count  Dohna  sent 
to  the  head-quarters,  with  his  oMm  dispatches,  have  reached  me.  Owing 
to  this  uncertainty,  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you  of  the  months  that 
have  passed  since  our  correspondence  was  interrupted,  without  repeating 
what  you  already  know. 

When  you  last  saw  Berlin,  an  avalanche  was  impending  over  us,  whose 
crushing  fall  we  were  expecting  from  month  to  month.  While  it  hung 
over  us,  it  deprived  us  of  air  and  sun ;  we  oould  do  nothing  but  resign 
ourselves  to  what  appeared,  to  human  eyes,  our  unalterable  fate,  as  men  in 
dmilar  periods  of  the  world  had  been  forced  to  do,  and  confine  oumelves  to 
the  little  sphere  we  could  still  call  our  own,  till  imperious  Destiny  should 
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step  in.  It  was  eartainlj,  indeed,  at  that  time  permitted  to  ui  to  forget 
the  outer  world  of  the  present,  and  to  bury  ourselves  in  pleasant  studies, 
and  by  this  distraction  of  our  thoughts,  to  Uto  as  happily  as  was  possible 
under  such  circumstances.  Uow  all  is  changed  around  us  now !  Nerer 
have  good  will  and  good  ideas  ripened  so  universally  into  good  deeds  as 
with  our  people.  He  who  had  beforehand  declared  what  ought  to  be  done 
when  the  time  of  trial  should  oome,  did  it  now  himself  (with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions), and  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  behavior  of  the  women,  too,  is 
admirable.  There  are  hundreds,  who  not  only  renounce  every  pleasure, 
but  even  a  close  attention  to  their  households,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
hospitals,  to  cook,  to  tend  the  sick,  to  mend  their  linen,  to  procure  money 
and  other  necessaries,  to  look  after  the  hired  nurses,  and  keep  them  up  to 
their  duty.  Many  have  already  fallen  victims  to  typhus  fever.  The  men 
can  scarcely  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  these  occupations,  which 
have  assumed  quite  an  organized  character. 

All  that  is  the  spontanous  expression  of  the  national  mind,  is  elevating. 
The  recruits  leave  their  homes  with  shouts  of  rejoicing ;  practice  the  exer* 
else  together  out  of  the  hours  for  training,  ^hat  they  may  be  able  to  join 
the  army  so  much  the  sooner.  And  this  is  not  done  that  they  may  lead 
a  merry  life  of  excess ;  the  soldier  hungers  when  his  host  can  gire  him  no- 
thing, rather  than  use  violence ;  he  gives  his  cloak  to  his  captive  when  1m 
is  shivering  himself.  One  can  not  speak  of  these  things  without  emotion, 
without  saying  to  one^s  self  that  these  people  are  better  than  we  should  be 
in  their  place.  Our  guards  are  as  modest  in  their  requirements  as  a  regic 
ment  of  militia,  and  yet  they  are  the  finest  and  bravest  troops  in  the  world. 
The  officers  are  patterns  to  their  soldiers.  And  all  the  people  of  Notfh 
Germany  might  be  like  these,  if  they  could  bo  united,  and  brought  to  a 
common  recognition  of  each  other^s  excellence  by  seeing  it  in  action.  The 
core  is  sound  here ;  what  is  wrong  on  the  outside  will  be  remedied  in  time 
from  within.  The  King  respects  the  nation.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
Crown  Prince.  His  noble  poetical  nature  is  gradually  beginning  to  be 
recognized  by  some.  He  has  extraordinary  depth  of  feeling ;  and  he  pre> 
serves  his  individuality  of  character,  sometimes  without  effort,  sometimes 
consciously,  among  people  who  do  not  understand  him,  and  are  always 
blaming  him.  There  is  something  very  uncoimnon  about  him ;  the  King 
calls  his  strongest  feelings  into  play.  He  gives  promise  of  great  days  for 
Prussia  and  for  Germany— of  the  fulfillment  of  all  that  is  yet  wanting. 

CLXXIIL 

BxRLiN,  2j/A  January,  1814. 

The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  suggest  more  thoughts  than 

can  be  committed  to  paper.  The  cession  of  Swedish  Pomerania  will  have 
scarcely  been  expected  by  any :  the  submissiveness  of  Denmark  was  to  be 
anticipated.  The  very  first  movement  against  Holstein  grieved  me  so 
much,  because  I  foresaw  how  the  matter  would  end ;  how  the  energies  of 
the  country  would  be  exhausted  without  any  prospect  of  corresponding 
good  results.  The  Allies  could  only  permit  the  Danish  war  as  an  episode, 
and  every  thing  betrays  a  determination  to  avoid  any  crisis  by  which  mat- 
ters would  be  brought  to  a  settlement,  as  if  they  intentionally  husbanded 
materials  for  future  wars. 

With  what  different  feelings  from  those  which  filled  our  minds  dnrinf 
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the  tummer,  is  our  attention  now  directed  to  the  theatre  of  war?  We 
may  now  dare  to  cherish  brilliant  hopes  ^  and  eyen  if,  here  and  there,  the 
tide  of  our  good  fortune  should  torn,  we  need  fear  nothing  that  can  affect 
the  decision  of  our  fate.  I  belong  to  the  small  number  of  those  who  do 
not  seriously  build  castles  in  the  air  about  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies 
to  Paris :  I  can  not  yet  feel  sure  that  Napoleon  is  sufficiently  weakened 
for  me  to  desire  it ;  for  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  merely  as  a  feat  of  arms, 
and  were  not  absolutely  decisive,  it  would  be  most  undesirable.  The  peace 
is  universally  believed  to  be  very  near ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  so,  if  the 
restoration  of  the  frontiers,  as  they  existed  before  the  revolution,  be  insisted 
on.  We  seem  to  be  dreaming  when  we  now  take  up  the  maps  we  used 
one-and-twenty  years  ago.  I  wish  that  those  in  whose  hands  the  decision 
lies,  may  remember  that  it  is  no  dream,  but  that  they  really  have  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  as  much  as  our  enemies  had  sixteen  months  ago. 
In  France,  the  nation  is  so  weary  that  the  Allies  are  received  as  friends. 
In  Savoy,  where  the  custom-house  officers  have  fled,  when  the  people  re- 
covered their  independence,  they  shouted  viva  /  not  to  their  okl  Sovereign, 
but  to  our  King. 

We  are  reading  Madame  de  Stael's  work  on  Germany :  we  have  only 
just  got  the  first  two  volumes.  These  arc  very  unequal  in  value;  the 
■econd,  which  treats  of  the  German  drama,  and  contains  translations  of 
■everal  long  passages,  &c.,  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  makes  most  of  the 
ehapters  in  the  first,  seem  all  the  more  excellent  by  comparison.  The 
chapters  on  Goethe,  North  Germany,  and  Vienna,  are  extremely  good,  and 
even  the  great  mistakes  and  omissions  in  some  of  her  accounts  prove  that 
the  book  can  not  have  been  written  by  Schlegel  under  her  name.  He  can 
not  even  have  seen  it  before  it  was  printed.  She  speaks  of  Goethe  with 
profound  respect,  and  portrays  him  with  the  most  delicate  accuracy,  which 
docs  wonderful  honor  to  her  sagacity.  It  is  evident  that  she  has  guessed 
him,  for  all  her  translations  show  that  she  does  not  half  understand  the 
words  of  his  poems.  Her  attempt  to  render  them  into  prose  (she  even 
tries  at  the  Bride  of  Corinth)  is  an  utter  failure. 

St.  followed  the  head-quarters  as  far  as  Freybnrg,  and  has  now  arrived 
here.  I  hear  from  him  that,  a  month  ago,  they  talked  in  the  most  decided 
manner  of  sending  me  as  a  commissioner  to  Holland ;  he  had  been  assured 
that  the  dispatches  were  to  be  sent  off  to  me  without  delay,  and  therefore 
supposed  me  to  be  in  Amsterdam.  I  have  not  heard  even  a  word  on  the 
subject.  Probably,  as  soon  as  I  have  made  arrangements  for  working  reg- 
ularly again  at  my  newspaper,  I  shall  be  called  away  on  a  sudden.  Since 
my  return,  I  have  only  written  single  articles  in  it ;  Amim  has  been  the 
editor  up  to  this  time,  but  it  is  now  going  into  other  hands. 

Hilly  is  busy  to-day  making  bandages  for  the  honpital,  and  it  affects  hei 
weak  eyes  so  much  that  she  can  not  write.  She  sends  her  best  love,  and 
will  write  to  you  soon. 

CLXXIV. 

Amstx&dam,  lOlh  March,  16U. 
Our  present  visit  to  Amsterdam  is  very  unlike  our  fonner  resi- 
dence here  six  years  ago,  when  the  greater  part  of  my  time  passed  in  leis- 
ure and  deep  repose,  which  were  extremely  beneficial  to  me.    I  am  now  as 
fall  of  buaincit  and  eDiragementa,  as  I  ever  was  in  my  Ufe;  but  I  hope  to 
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h»T«  the  BAtiafftction  of  rendering  important  serrioes,  which  will  giye  me  a 
right  to  return,  when  the  world  ii  once  more  quiet,  to  that  literary  leisure 
in  which,  in  ordinary  times,  I  fulfill  the  peculiar  vocation  of  my  life.  My 
position  here  is  as  agreeable  as  possible.  My  English  fellow-commissioner, 
a  Cheralier  Bergman,  is  a  very  polished  and  clever  man,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  subject  *,  we  are  already  very  good  friends,  and  treat  each 
other  like  fellow-countrymen.  Hence  my  society  naturally  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  Englishmen,  who  treat  me  with  great  confidence  and  cor- 
diality. Their  mode  of  life  is  certainly  something  new  to  me.  The  day 
before  yesterday,  I  came  home  about  midnight,  from  a  dinner-party  where 
we  had  sat  at  table  till  eleven  o'clock. 

On  our  way  hither,  we  had  the  sorrow  of  learning  all  that  had  passed  in 
Champagne  from  the  10th  to  the  26th.*  Our  first  intelligence  was  drawn 
from  the  French  statements  respecting  England,  published  in  the  Dutch 
newspapers ;  our  next  from  the  account  of  an  Austrian,  according  to  which 
our  armies  sustained  little  less  than  total  defeat,  and  their  retreat  was  to 
be  continued  across  the  frontiers,  and  the  Rhine ;  but  it  was  much  to  be 
feared,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  army  would  come  out  of  the  struggle 
in  good  condition.  This  depressed  me  terribly.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  it 
would  have  come  to  this,  but  for  the  heroic  constancy  of  Blucher's  troops. 
Thank  God,  the  former  position  of  the  conflicting  powers  seems  now  to  be 
restored.  We  do  not  know  a  syllable  respecting  our  friends  in  the  army, 
and  the  battles  have  been  so  murderous,  that  some  mournful  tidings  must 
be  awaiting  us.  Neither  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  diffi- 
culties are  greater  now,  than  they  would  have  been  a  month  ago,  if  Blucher 
had  not  been  left  in  the  lurch.  It  has  not  been  Wrede's  fault  *,  may  God 
reward  him  for  it !  The  Russians,  too,  have  always  done  their  duty  bravely 
and  honestly.  Now,  when  the  Dutch  nation  is  called  on  to  display  other 
virtues  than  those  of  the  passive  and  limited  kind,  which  won  my  admira- 
tion six  years  ago,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  in  a  favorable  point  of 
view,  especially  to  us  who  have  acquired,  from  what  we  have  witnessed,  a 
standard  of  virtue,  such  as  was  unknown  at  that  time.  Heroism  is  utterly 
absent ;  no  one  will  even  serve  in  the  army,  who  is  not  compelled  by  pov- 
erty to  sell  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty.  It  is  universally  permitted 
to  send  substitutes  even  for  the  militia,  which  is  not  the  case  with  us.  The 
minds  of  all  are  simply  bent  upon  the  restoration  of  commerce  and  trade, 
and  they  rely  partly  on  the  enlisted  soldiers,  t  partly  on  foreign  troops,  for 
the  completion  of  their  deliverance,  and  the  establishment  of  their  inde- 
pendence. On  the  Lower  Rhine,  they  have  a  very  droll  caricature,  in 
which  Dtttohmen  are  represented  as  sitting,  with  their  tea-cups  and  pipeA, 
in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  Prussians,  Russians,  and  English,  with  the  wovdi, 
*'Zoo  gaat  het  wel."|     Unfortunately  it  is  but  too  correct.     Thus,  too, 

*  The  successive  defeats  of  Blocher's  sod  the  Grand  Allied  army  at  Cham 
paaboDt,  Montmirs1«  Vaaehaaaps,  Nsngis,  sod  Montereaa. 

t  The  term  "  enlisted  "  {reworUn)  has  a  si^ificance  in  Germsn  which  it  has 
not  in  Eoglish,  owing  to  Ute  circamstance,  that  in  Germany  sU  are  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  army  as  they  are  drawn,  no  sabstitutes  being  permitted,  so  that  the 
average  character  of  the  troops  is  eqoal  to  the  average  coaraeter  of  the  nation  i 
soldiers  who  enter  the  army  simply  Ibr  the  pay,  like  so  many  day-laborers,  are 
kwked  down  upon  in  Germany,  where  the  term  geworbtu  always  implies  a 
toach  of  contempt. 

X  So  goes  it  well. 
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it  is  really  nddenin|f  to  see  their  perfect  indiffecenoe  abont  the  oonstitation, 
which  is  to  be  settled  by  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  who  meet  a  fortnight 
hence.  There  is  not  even  the  least  cariosity  as  to  the  tenor  of  the  fondiu 
mental  laws,  which  are  not  known  by  the  public  as  yet,  and  therefore  1 
am  completely  ignorant  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived.  If  they 
confer  a  tolerable  amount  of  freedom,  it  will  be  a  liberal  present  on  the 
part  of  the  sorereigni  to  which  he  has  not  been  in  the  least  compelled  by 
the  pablio  voice. 

CLXXV. 

Amstesdam,  9lk  April,  1814. 

May  we  meet  you  all  again  with  joy !    The  when  of  this  wished- 

Ibr  time  we  are,  indeed,  far  from  being  able  to  fix.  It  is  possible,  that  1 
may  be  able  to  leave,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  ended,  at  least  within  a  short 
time  after ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  to  stay  here  for  a  considerable 
period  longer;  it  is,  indeed,  possible,  too,  that  my  destination  may  be 
ohaoged.  But,  in  fact,  when  will  the  war  be  quite  at  an  end  ?  The  con- 
quest of  Paris  is  a  very  great  achievement;  the  proclamation  of  Louis 
XVIIL  is  also  full  of  sigpiificance ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  large  part  of 
France,  where  no  restraining  military  force  is  present,  may  soon  declare 
for  the  termination  of  the  revolution  by  a  return  to  the  old  djmasty.  The 
reasons  are  nearly  equal  for  and  against  the  probability  of  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  troops,  and  especially  of  the  generals.  If  the  snowliall  be- 
gin  to  roll  any  where,  it  may  quickly  become  an  avalanche.  But  probably 
this  is  impossible  till  there  has  been  a  victory  over  Bonaparte,  and  his 
army  is  scattered.  Whether  he  has  only  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men, 
or  more,  is  not  of  much  consequence  :  it  is  certain  that  he  can  not  possibly 
be  strong  enough  to  attack  the  allied  armies  vrith  success.  But  will  he  do 
it,  notwithstanding,  in  desperation?  Or  will  he  make  forced  marches  tu 
his  armies  in  the  south,  unite  them,  and  attempt  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  provinces  which  have  really  declared  against  him  with  enthusiasm  ? 
In  former  times,  when  his  military  eye  was  so  piercing,  that  one  could 
never  doubt  of  his  taking,  on  the  whole,  the  right  course,  I  should  not  hes- 
itate in  assuming  that  he  would  adopt  the  latter  decision.  I  still  expect 
that  he  will  do  so,  because  the  alternative  of  choice,  which  has  led  him 
into  the  greatest  faults  ever  since  the  Eussian  campaign,  both  on  the  £lbe 
and  now  on  the  Mame,  is  really  no  longer  open  to  him.  His  march  from 
Arois  to  St.  Dizier,  on  the  82d  of  last  month,  is  a  mistake  only  compara- 
ble to  that  of  General  Mack.  The  oscillating  movements  to  which  he  was 
oompelled,  the  necessity  of  regulating  his  proceedings  by  those  of  the  en* 
emy,  had  evidently  paralyzed  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  so  that  he  com- 
mitted  the  most  obvious  blunders.  Mow  he  has  no  longer  a  choice,  and  il 
he  attempt  to  advance  toward  Paris,  it  will  be  plain  that  God  has  again 
■mitten  him  with  blindness.  But  if  any  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  there 
will  be  a  fearful  combat  to  sustain  with  the  infuriated  tiger,  when  nothing 
bat  death  19  before  his  eyes 

Is  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  desirable?  As  the  only  possible 
means  of  termhiating  that  political  system  of  France,  which  has  desolated 
the  whole  of  Europe,  I  think  it  is.  Some  sort  of  constitution  most,  at  any 
rate,  be  established.  And  besides,  where  a  party  shovrs  such  energy  as 
was  displayed  at  Bordeaux,  for  instance,  and  formerly  in  La  Vend^,  it 
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beoomei  the  puty  of  freedom.      Forms  are  nothing;   the  ipirit  is  ereij 
thing 

CLXXVI. 

Amstkrdam,  19/4  April,  1814. 

Ailer  this  socoimt  of  what  more  immediately  ooncems  ourselves, 

I  can  speak  to  you  of  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  crisii,  whose  speedy 
termination  has  certainly  taken  every  one  by  surprise.  No  one  could  hare 
expected  that  Bonaparte  would  have  displayed  such  pusillanimity ;  that 
he  would  have  been  as  abject  in  adversity,  as  he  was  arrogant  so  long  as 
there  remained  a  gleam  of  prosperity.  As  little  could  any  one  have  antici- 
pated, that  the  soldiers  would  follow  the  es^ample  of  defection,  set  them  by 
an  Assembly,  which  they  had  always  regarded  with  contempt.  Whether  it 
was  desirable  that  things  should -be  brought  so  very  rapidly  to  a  crisis,  or 
whether  a  slower  and  more  thorough  process  of  fermentation  would  not 
have  been  more  wholesome,  experience  will  most  likely  teach  us  in  a  short 
time.  Many  impure  elements  might  have  been  eliminated,  if  the  decision 
had  taken  place  in  the  southern  departments.  As  it  is,  all  the  persons  who 
were  connected  with  the  administration  under  Bonaparte,  remain  in  office, 
and  we  must  not,  because  he  has  fallen,  impute  to  him  alone  all  the  count- 
less crimes  of  the  past  govemment.  Bourrienne  is  high  in  office;  so  is 
Beugnot.  That  Talleyrand  should  stand  at  the  head  of  affairs,  no  one  can 
blame ;  for  extraordinary  talents,  isnd  an  understanding  which  throws  all 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-countrymen  into  the  shade,  give  him  a  claim  to  this 
rank.  The  new  constitution  is  a  very  sensible  production ;  though  the  care 
which  the  Senators  have  taken  for  themselves,  is  about  the  greatest  piece  of 
effrontery  I  have  ever  seen.  It  will  probably  afford  the  French  all  the 
freedom  of  which  they  are  capable  at  present ;  and,  therefore,  I  only  pass 
censure  with  hesitation,  even  where  some  essential  things  seem  to  have  been 
omitted.  All  depends  now  upon  whether  it  is  carried  out  in  earnest.  If 
so,  we  may  congratulate  Europe  on  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty  on  a 
practicable  and  durable  basis,  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  midway  be- 
tween the  senseless  anarchy  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  the  absolute 
monarchy,  which  has  been  introduced  here  in  Holland,  under  forms  which, 
at  first  sight,  convey  the  impression  that  constitutional  freedom  really  exists. 

I  am  not  quite  easy,  however,  about  the  conditions  of  the  peace ;  not  quite 
satisfied  that  France  will  be  every  where  reduced  to  the  boiuidaries  of  1789, 
boundaries  which  I  should  rejoice  to  see  further  narrowed  by  the  restoration 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  more  may  be  done 
than  to  guarantee  the  c^d  boundaries,  and  this  is  always  ring^g  in  my  ears ; 
then  other  questions  come  up  about  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries; for  ourselves,  I  desire  above  all  things  a  compact  empire  in  North 
Germany,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable.  I  saw  last  summer,  what  a  world- 
wide difference  there  is  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia;  a  difference  which 
certainly  did  not  exist  to  such  an  extent,  before  the  former  became  Prussian 
territory.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Westphalia  and  the  Lower  Rhine  are 
much  more  similar  to  ourselves  than  those  of  Silesia.  A  remarkable  ago  is 
still  before  us ;  the  world  will  not  sink  back  into  its  old  insipidity  and  slug- 
gishness again  for  the  rest  of  our  lifetime,  and  the  foundation  may  be  laid 
f^r  better  times. 

It  would  be  a  severe  saorifioe  to  me,  to  remain  long  here-— k»g  away 
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Irom  Berlin.  We  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  state  of  feeling  here 
There  was  a  short  fit  of  noble  enthusiasm  in  the  middle  of  Noyember ;  some 
individuals  displayed  a  fine  spirit ;  but  when  the  few  days  of  excitement 
were  over,  the  attention  of  all  was  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advant- 
ages gained.  The  caU  of  honor  found  deaf  ears,  or,  rather,  it  appeared  to 
them  a  folly.  They  are  now  pursuing  their  wonted  avocations,  and  exhibit 
the  same  bMotted  avarice,  and  love  of  ostentation  as  ever ;  but  in  times  of 
nniversal  servitude  it  was  less  repulsive. 

cLxxvn. 

30/A  April,  1814. 

A  young  officer,  a  special  favorite  of  mine,  sent  me  a  noble  letter 

after  the  battle  of  Laons.  Whether  he,  or  any  other  of  my  friends  in  the 
anny,  have  survived  the  late  bloody  engagements,  I  am  utterly  ignormt. 
Ho  is  one  of  nine  sons  of  an  old  superannuated  general ;  five  of  them  have 
been  officers  already,  two  are  still  boys,  and  also  destined  for  the  army.  Of 
the  seven  elder  sons,  one  fell  so  early  as  1807,  at  Colberg;  a  second  last 
autumn  at  Culm ;  the  third,  who  had  been  wounded  before  in  Courland,  died 
of  his  wounds  at  Dresden ;  the  fourth,  my  young  friend,  received  a  shot  in 
the  temples  at  Liitxen,  which  has  much  impaired  his  sight  and  hearing  on 
that  side;  the  fifth  had  his  arm  shot  off"  at  Leipsic.  Only  one  was  still 
UAWounded,  when  the  seventh  joined  the  army,  last  new-year's  day.  My 
favorite  was  already  in  the  army  in  1807  ;  he  left  it  after  the  peace,  learnt 
Latin,  went  to  college,  became  an  able  jurist,  and  was  afterward  companion 
to  a  rich  young  man,  for  our  nobility  have  ceased  to  think  such  a  career  de- 
grading. Our  young  noblemen  study  as  hard  as  others  at  the  gymnasia 
and  universities,  particularly  since  1807.  May  God  preserve  to  us  all  the 
good  we  have  gained  from  our  misfortunes !  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
became  an  officer  again,  and  is  an  excellent  one.  Ue  tells  me  that,  owing 
to  the  great  privations  otu:  troops  had  to  sufier,  their  hatred  of  the  French  at 
last  prevailed  over  the  humanity  which  the  officers  preached  to  them,  and 
which  they  had  long  practiced.  They  were  exanperated  by  the  cruelty  of 
the  French,  who  attacked  single  individuals,  murdered  the  wounded,  kc. 
Oar  troops  had  long  known  that  the  French  would  give  no  provisions  even 
when  they  could,  and  had  long  suffered  in  patienoe ;  but  when  the  Russians 
pillaged,  the  hidden  stores  came  to  light,  which  had  served  the  French  anny 
in  their  eternal  marches  and  countermarches,  while  our  people  were  put  off 
with  words,  and  went  hungry..  Thus  they  began  to  help  themselves,  and 
from  taking,  came  to  plundering,  of  which,  up  to  that  time  thsre  had  not 
been  a  single  instance  among  our  men,  during  the  whole  war.  He  tells  me, 
he  could  not  sleep  for  grief.  Even  then,  there  was  still  a  world-wide  dif- 
Unoc9  between  the  Prussisns  and  the  rest  of  the  allied  troops ;  for  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  France  has  suffered  a  terrible  retribution.  After  the 
victory  of  Laons,  the  field  preachers  took  for  their  text,  "  What  will  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  and  ex- 
horted the  men  to  return  to  the  patience  and  honesty  they  had  shown  till 
lately.  The  brave  fellows  wept  bitterly,  and  promised  with  a  loud  voice  to 
do  BO.  On  this,  General  York  stepped  forward,  reminded  them  of  the 
laoredness  of  their  vow ;  said  he  well  knew  what  sufferings  and  privations 
they  had  to  bear,  but  he  too,  was  not  on  a  bed  of  roses ;  he  had  to  lie  awake 
with  care  while  they  slept ;  he  had  always  loved  them  as  children^  they  had 
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iMen  sneh  good  ehildren ;  but  for  some  time  past  they  had  giren  him  much 
Horrow.  In  this  battle  they  had  prored  themaehree  again  as  brave  as  erer ; 
they  ought  to  be  as  good  as  they  were  brave.  After  this  he  ordered  one  man 
to  step  forward  from  each  company,  spoke  to  them  singly,  and  took  their 
hand  upon  it,  that  they  would  suffer  any  thing  rather  than  be  guilty  of  any 
excesses.  The  narrative  of  my  young  friend  is  as  touching,  as  these  anec- 
dotes are  beautiful,  and  certainly  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  Gustams 
Adolphus.  I  have  given  Stolberg's  son,  who  has  been  sent  to  our  army,  * 
letter  of  recommendation  to  this  officer.  If  the  present  spirit  lasts,  every 
father  would  do  well  to  send  his  son  to  the  army  in  case  of  a  new  war. . . . 
1  can  not  persuade  myself^  that  they  have  reached  the  goal  in  France, 
and  that  the  Bourbons  will  now  sit  quietly  on  the  throne,  which  is  what 
people  call  governing.  If  they  are  to  fulfill  their  promises,  and  the  hopes 
which  the  agriculturists  and  citizens  entertain  of  repairing  their  losses,  they 
must  lower  their  receipts  to  a  third  of  those  which  Bonaparte  extorted, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  from  a  population,  half  as  large  again 
as  that  of  old  France,  and  then  they  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  all  those  who  have  been  paid,  not  only  out  of  these  collective  revenues, 
but  at  the  cost  of  half  Europe.  The  interests  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the 
soldiers  were  essentially  the  same ;  only  that  for  the  latter,  the  extremely 
unpleasant  chance  of  being  shot  dead,  or  maimed  for  life,  was  superadded. 
But  this  could  not  be  helped ;  and  even  if  his  soldiers  murmured,  they  knew 
very  well  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  without  renouncing  all  that  they 
liked  best — reveling  at  other  people's  expense,  extortion,  stealing,  and  grow- 
ing rich,  tyranny,  ostentation,  and  idleness.  If,  therefore,  you  have  any 
wish  that  France  should  receive  a  little  more  chastisement,  and  that  the 
Bourbons  should  not  be  immoderately  favored  by  undeserved  and  unexpected 
good  fortune,  there  is  a  very  tolerable  prospect  of  the  fulfillment  of  your 
desires. 

CLXXVIII. 

Amstxroam,  17/A  May,  1814. 
......  Milly  fancied  herself  almost  well  again  when  she  began  to  write, 

but  unhappily  the  cold  wintry  weather  has  disagreed  with  her,  and  a  walk 

that  she  took  has  brought  on  a  relapse She  sees  absolutely  no  one 

here,  beyond  those  who  come  to  me  on  business,  and  the  number  of  such 
is  not  large ;  neither  am  I  much  tempted  to  extMid  the  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  am  not  at  all  comfortable  here  at  present ;  the  people  have 
too  little  sympathy  with  us  Germans  in  what  lies  nearest  to  our  hearts, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  nation  has  stood  the  hour  of  trial  necessa- 
rily influences  our  feelings  toward  them.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  ths 
imiversal  want  of  energy.  Long  subjection  has  stimulated  selfishness  to 
the  utmost  extent.  With  many,  their  chief  £ear  is  lest  England  should 
insist  upon  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  all  other  states ;  she  herself 
having  discontinued  it  for  the  last  seven  years.  ^^  You  see,"  said  a  planter 
to  me,  *^  it  is  the  same  with  our  negroes  in  Guiana,  as  it  is  with  sugar- 
boilers,  glass-workers,  &c. — they  never  grow  old  at  their  work.  They  can 
not  stand  it  long.  And,  besides,  we  only  keep  two  women  to  five  men. 
My  God  I  at  this  rate,  all  the  most  beautiful  countries,  where  so  many 
hogsheads  of  sugar  might  be  produced,  would  be  left  a  desert ;  and  even 
the  old  plantations  wonld  ^  to  ruin  1     And  if  Spain  can  no  lonfer  inqpott 
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negroes,  wh*t  will  become  of  the  mines,  which  can  only  be  worked  by 
them  ?     Is  the  gold  to  stay  in  the  earth  ?" 

CLXXIX. 

AnsTiRDAM,  2Bik  May,  M14. 

The  French  writers  are  no  longer  brilliant,  but  as  superficial  as 

erer.  Formerly,  they  were  sometimes  profound  through  their  very  inge* 
nuity;  now,  their  ignorance  and  shallowness  stand  unyailed  before  the 
reader.  It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  a  few  of  these  writings,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  French  Rerolution,  exhibit  an  ignorance  and  forgetfulness,  equal 
to  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  French  historians,  when  treat- 
ing of  distant  countries  or  ages.  I  am  not  alluding  here  to  points  with 
raspeet  to  which  we  can  conceiTC  an  intentional  falsification.  This  proves 
how  completely  every  one  has  banished  the  past  from  his  memory,  instead 
of  making  it  the  subject  of  reflection.  It  has  passed  over  them  like  a  fear- 
Inl  storm,  of  which  we  only  retain  a  general  impression,  because  it  is  too 
painful  to  realize  it  afresh.  Literature  is  quite  extinct  here.  If  we  com- 
pare the  intellectual  condition  of  North  Germany  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, not  merely  with  that  of  the  French  at  present,  we  must  feel  strongly 
how  right  Amdt  is,  in  saying  that  we  are  a  difiierent  and  a  better  people. 
Our  literature,  too,  may  be  somewhat  in  danger  at  the  present  time.  If 
we  do  not  look  about  us  now,  and  collect  our  thoughts  before  we  write 
mnch,  it  may  decline  among  us  also.  Our  peculiar  heritage,  learning,  had 
been  languishing  for  some  time,  and  has  now  received  a  heavy  blow 

CLXXX. 

Brussels,  ^tk  June,  1814.* 

The  public  works  which  Bonaparte  has  carried  out  are  certainly 

astonishing ;  they  prove  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  despotism  of 
one  restless  man  who  spares  no  means  to  effect  his  end.  His  principal 
works  in  Holland  are  the  impregnable  fortifications  on  the  Helder,  which 
were  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not 
only  were  the  peasantry  for  many  miles  round  obliged  to  send  their  beasts 
lor  statute  labor,  but  that  the  Spanish  prisoners  also  worked  at  them  by 
tiiousands.  A  great  part  of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
causeway  to  Utrecht,  have  been  taken  from  houses  which  were  given  up 
by  their  possessors,  because  they  could  no  longer  pay  the  land-tax,  and  for 
which  the  State  could  not  find  purchasers  at  any  price.  Amsterdam  is 
externally  the  least  changed  of  the  Dutch  cities.  The  houses  on  the  great 
canals  are  kept  as  beautifully  as  they  were  formerly :  except  in  the  very 
remote  quarters,  you  see  nothing  of  the  decay  and  desolation  which  you 
would  expect  after  a  bankruptcy.  The  appearance  of  Haarlem  is  fright- 
ful;  it  is  said  that  three  hundred  houses  have  been  destrojred  there.  The 
country  houses  have  suffered  the  most,  however.  The  causeway  has  been 
carried  in  a  straight  line  wherever  it  was  possible,  and  therefore  mostly 
through  bare  fields ;  while  the  old  high  road  wound  along  the  banks  of  the 
Yecht  among  the  smiling  country-seats  and  park-like  gardens.  The  most 
beautiliil  piece  of  this  charming  road  has,  however,  been  preserved ;  it  is 

*  The  ibrmer  part  of  this  letter  contains  an  accoont  of  Madame  Niebahr's 
state  of  bealdi,  which  seems  bv  this  time  to  have  exhibited  sins  of  constwip- 
tion ;  and  of  ths  bsginoing  of  a  ottls  ezoanrion  whioh  tfasy  made  into  Brabant 
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about  two  miles  firom  Utrecht,  where  the  road  rtmi  between  two  parks, 
whose  great  forest-trees  look  almost  like  a  wood,  through  which  you  catch 
glimpses  of  pretty  dwellings.  Utrecht,  which  was  still  a  place  of  some 
trade  when  we  were  here  before,  because  King  Louis  held  his  court  there, 
is  now  oYidently  sunk  into  much  deeper  porertj ;  its  streets  swarm  with 
beggars.  We  staid  there  a  night.  The  road  from  thence  to  Gorcum, 
close  to  which  little  town  you  cross  the  Rhine,  lies  through  a  very  fine 
alluvial  plain ;  you  see  many  of  those  little  manors,  which  are  as  numer- 
ous in  the  province  of  Utrecht  as  they  are  rare  in  that  of  Holland.  But 
the  dwellings  of  the  peasants  exhibit  few  signs  of  prosperity.  I  approached. 
Gorcum  with  curiosity,  because  our  expectations  had  been  strongly  ex- 
cited last  January  and  February  by  the  capture  of  this  place.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  ruins  of  peasants'  cottages,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
suburbs,  gave  evidence  of  the  siege.  But  the  fortress  itself  by  no  means 
corresponded  to  the  expectations  which  its  importance  had  raised.  Here, 
too,  we  had  a  proof  that  Bonaparte  scarcely  ever  thought  of  preserving  im- 
portant works  already  in  existenoe,  but  only  of  creating  something  new. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  than  the  walls  ;  a  double  row  of  palisades 
had  been  erected  as  a  defense  against  an  assault;  there  were  no  outworks, 
nothing  that  could  stsnd  a  regular  siege.  Every  thing  seeifts  to  depend 
upon  the  inundations,  which,  however,  are  no  protection  in  winter  against 
a  bold  enemy,  and  thus  the  unaccountable  surrender  is  explained.  The 
city  has  long  been  one  of  the  poorest  in  Holland ;  if  the  times  had  been 
good,  it  could  hardly  have  recovered  firom  the  floods  of  1809  ]  and  no 
repairs  seem  to  have  been  made  yet,  since  the  bombardment  last  winter. 
Many  of  the  windows  are  quite  boarded  up;  broken  panes  are  left  nn- 
mended ;  we  took  our  dinner  in  a  room  that  was  in  this  condition.  Our 
companions  at  the  table-d'hote  were  a  merchant  from  Elberfeldt,  and  a 
party  of  Dutch  officers,  some  of  whom  had  served  under  the  French,  and 
still  bragged  of  their  campaigns  and  their  quarters  in  Germany.  This 
Dutch  army  is  a  most  melancholy  affair,  destitute  of  moral  dignity,  sev- 
ered from  the  nation  (so  much  so  that  in  Amsterdam  you  never  see  officers 
in  society,  and  to  enter  the  service  is  regarded  as  the  last  resort  for  one 
who  is  good  for  nothing  else) :  without  even  self-respect;  and  yet  the  peo- 
ple never  dream  that  such  an  army  is  no  protection  to  them-— that  th«y 
ronst  bestir  themselves,  and  train  themselves  to  the  use  of  arms 

CLXXXI. 

TO  PERTHES. 

Amstxiidaii,  Jum,  1814. 

I  have  perceived  here,  for  months  past,  how.  the  Fjreneh  poison 

corrupts  a  nation ;  what  a  miserable  figure  it  cuts  when  its  fetters  are  re- 
moved after  years  of  slavery.  In  Brabant,  I  have  seen  still  more  vividly, 
how  the  Union  with  France  has  so  accustomed  the  people  to  a  yoke  which 
they  hated,  that  they  now  long  to  be  under  it  again— nsan  no  longer  exist 
otherwise :  and  I  hear  it  is  the  same  in  the  Catholic  countries  on  the  Rhine. 
Truly  these  times  have  proved  the  worth  of  our  Protestantism.  I  can  not 
write  more  to  you  to-day.  God  give  you  his  blessing,  and  preserve  your 
noble  powers  I 

With  old  and  iaithfBl  kre,  yonr  N. 
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CLXXXII. 

BsKLiff,  OeUher  1814. 

If  I  undentand  you  rightly,  I  think  you  aro  laboring  under  a  niiscon* 
ooptioa  as  to  the  Congratulatory  Address  and  its  subject.*  As  no  one  among 
the  general  public  could  hare  declared  on  oath  who  is  its  »uthor,  so  none 
but  He  who  reads  all  hearts  can  tell  what  the  religion  of  this  writer  may  be, 
and  whether  you,  or  any  one  else  is  entitled  to  enry  him  his  religion  or  not. 
At  least  those  Independents  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  wrote  just  in  the 
same  manner  about  introducing  the  precepts  of  men  into  the  worship  of  Ood 
—-nay  they  wrote,  spoke,  and  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  most  fanat- 
ical hatred ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  would  quite  as  soon  wish  for  the  relig- 
ion of  Milton,  or  even  of  Vane,  as  for  that  of  Jansenius.  If  you  believe  that 
we  should  gsin  any  thing  by  adopting  the  Catholic  form  of  worship,  we  will 
not  contest  the  point ;  though  I  thought. we  had  agreed,  in  conversation, 
that  a  more  efficacious  form  of  worship  could  never  be  called  into  existence, 
until  the  church  herself  had  sprung  up  afresh  from  the  ashes,  and  had  ac- 
quired numbers  and  consistency  by  her  own  internal  development.  To  me 
and  others,  this  writer  appears  to  aim  at  the  same  point.  Were  he  known, 
I  should  like  to  put  him  to  the  question,  whether  he  is  speaking  of  a  church 
founded  on  faith  and  conviction,  or  whether  by  a  church  he  only  means  an 
ecelesiastical  State ;  but  as  this  is  impossible  I  can  say  nothing,  and  must 
believe  the  best. 

It  is  not  the  Pope,  but  the  imposition  of  a  creed,  which  the  true  lover 
of  freedom  fears ;  for  no  one  individual  can  undertake  to  hold  the  same 
creed  unchanged  throughout  his  life,  and  no  two  can  believe  exactly  alike, 
unless  they  choke  themselves  with  words.  And  where  do  we  now  see  the 
stirrings  of  aspiration  and  faith  ?     In  Protestant  or  Catholie  Germany  f . . . 

CLXXXIII. 

TO   MADAME  HKNSLER. 

Berlin,  UtNotember,  1814. 

We  arrived  hers  at  twelve  last  night.     We  called  on  Nieoloviua 

and  the  Goschens  as  early  as  we  could  this  morning,  and  I  went  to  Ancil- 
lon  to  learn  what  was  meant  by  the  announcement  that  I  was  to  give  les- 
sons to  the  Crown  Prinoe.  I  found  that  these  lessons  could  only  occupy 
two  hours  a  week,  as  mathematics,  military  science,  &c.,  would  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  his  mornings.  I  am  required  to  teach  finance ;  but  I  have 
reserved  to  myself  the  liberty  to  connect  other  subjects  with  that.  Savigny 
is  also  to  give  lessons  to  the  prince  for  two  hours  a  week  *, — a  general  sur- 
vey of  juriapnidenoe. 

The  aspect  of  Berlin  is  quite  changed  since  last  winter.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  you  see  in  the  streets  and  squares  are  men ;  yon  meet  sol- 
diers in  all  directions,  and  it  is  quite  curious  to  see  the  multitude  of  orders 
and  decorations.  All  who  took  part  in  the  war  wear  medals ;  and  many 
are  now  going  about  with  military  decorations,  whose  dress  shows  that  they 
have  returned  to  the  miserable  life  of  a  day-laborer. 

*  There  were  some  at  this  time,  who  wished  to  introduce  into  the  Germau 
Protestant  Church,  a  liturgy  more  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Church  of  Englaod. 
Perthes  was  in  favor  of  it;  Niebuhr  thought  it  unadvisable,  if  not  springing 
spontaneously  from  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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It  seems  no  longer  doobtfol,  that  the  unhappy  conseqoences  of  neglect- 
hig  the  favorable  opportunity  which  presented  itself  in  April,  will  make 
themseWes  felt  in  our  relations  with  France.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Talleyrand  haM  really  left;  but  the  oommunications  with  him  hare  cer- 
tainly been  broken  off.  As  a  warlike  spirit  is  universal  in  France,  I  can 
not  conceive  how  it  is,  that  while  all  allow  that  a  new  war  with  France 
is  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  scarcely  any  one  sees  that  it  is  just  as  likely 
to  break  out  now  as  rt  any  other  time.  People  fancy  that  the  French  have 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  that  is  quite  a  mistake 

CLXXXIV. 

BxRLiif,  17^  December  1814. 

The  mysterious  course  of  public  affairs  still  seems  to  threaten 

danger.  Nothing  more  is  really  known  since  my  last  letter.  That  scarcely 
anybody  feels  anxiety,  proves  nothing  at  all.  It  is  certain  that  France  is 
arming,  and  is  raising  a  large  force;  and  the  grounds  on  which  people 
oooclude  that  the  Bourbons  wonld  not  venture  upon  a  war,  are  only  valid, 
in  case  we  may  assume  that  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  forced 
into  it.  The  Duke  de  Berri  is  quite  on  the  side  of  the  army,  and  I  beliere 
that  he  leads  his  father ;  for  in  this  way,  Dupont's  dismissal,  and  Sonlt's 
appointment  may  be  accounted  for.  I  do  not  like  our  positicm ;  still,  when 
one  sees  in  what  good  spirits  our  protectors  and  heroes  are,  one  is  ashamed 
to  be  gloomy.  The  army  is  my  constant  consolation  and  delight — all  the 
members  of  it  whom  I  meet,  are  ready  to  open  their  hearts  to  me.  In 
other  respects,  the  aspect  of  Europe  is  not  encouraging.  In  England,  the 
want  of  genius  becomes  daily  more  visible.  I  have  had  an  idea  of  trying 
to  work  upon  public  opinion  there,  in  faVor  of  my  beloved  Prussia  (In  nine- 
teen*twentieths  of  the  people  it  is  with  us  already) ;  but  it  is  a  delicate 
thing  to  do,  when  one  is  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  relations  of 
the  two  cabinets.  My  vexation  on  this  subject  is  not  my  only  uneaaineos 
with  regard  to  England.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  bright  gleam  appears ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  intended  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury  into  Scot- 
land, to  the  same  extent  that  it  exists  in  England,  from  which  we  may 
hope  that  in  all  ropects,  Scotland  will  gradually  be  brought  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  freedom  as  England,  which  she  is  far  from  possessing 
as  yet. 

I  have  already,  sereral  times,  wanted  to  sit  down  and  tell  you,  how 
much  pleasure  I  receive  from  my  lessons  to  the  Crown  Prince ;  but  inter- 
ruptions, or  work  have  prevented  my  doing  so.  I  rejoice  when  the  day 
comes  to  go  to  him.  He  is  attentive,  inquiring,  full  of  interest — all  the 
noble  gifts  with  which  natare  has  so  richly  endowed  him,  unfold  themselves 
to  me  in  the  coarse  of  these  lessons.  We  often  wander  from  our  reading 
into  conrersation,  but  not  into  idle  talk,  and  it  is  no  waste  of  time.  His 
gayety  of  disposition  does  not  render  him  less  earnest ;  and  his  feelings  are 
as  deep,  as  his  fancy  is  playful.  He  seeks  instruction  and  counsel  from 
others,  without  surrendering  himself  to  the  authority  of  any.  I  have  never 
seen  a  youth  with  a  finer  nature.  He  knows,  too,  how  much  I  am  attached 
to  him  -,  that  I  see  in  his  looks ;  and  the  cause  of  my  affection,  that  it  is 
not  his  external  poaition  which  attracts  me.  It  is  one  of  his  deacest  cas- 
tles in  the  air  (how  it  is  to  be  aoeomplished  he  do«i  not  know),  to  b«  th« 
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mltf  of  Greooe,  in  order  to  wander  unong  the  ruins,  dream,  and  exoavate. 
When  I  hear  faim  it  reriYen  my  old  castles  in  the  air.  *^  If  we  should  be 
at  Athens  some  day,"  I  said  to  him,  "  make  me  your  professor  of  Greek 
history,  your  keeper  of  the  monuments,  and  director  of  the  excavations  I" 
"  No,  not  keeper ;  you  shall  not  h»Te  that  title ;  I  mean  to  make  the  ex- 
oayations  myself^  but  you  shall  be  present." 

In  my  next,  I  will  give  you  some  answer  to  the  problems  which  Hume 
has  not  solved  for  you.  I  willingly  recognize  Hume's  great  qualities,  and 
his  decided  superiority  to  Gibbon ;  but,  in  the  earlier  times,  he  overlooks 
many  more  things  of  the  kind  you  have  noticed ;  and  in  later  periods,  he 
does  not  enter  into  the  mental  wants  of  the  men  whom  he  accounts  fools 
and  rebels.     But  this  is  equally  the  case  with  Gibbon. 

CLXXXV. 

BxBLiv,  ZOlh  Detetnber,  18 14. 

Our  anxiety  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  countries  between 

the  Bihine  and  the  Haas,  seem  to  be  groundless.  The  manufacturers  there 
have  ibund  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  French  market — ^the  source 
of  their  prosperity  since  the  re-union— -more  quickly  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  the  free  trade  by  sea  opens  Italy  to  them,  and  they  have  more  orders 
than  they  can  execute.  They  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  want  for  worldly 
prosperity ;  but  these  districts,  parts  of  which  are,  moreover,  pure  Walloon, 
need  »  spiritual  regeneration.  God  grant  that  if  these  become  ours,  we 
may  do  as  much  for  the  souls  of  their  inhabitants,  as  King  Frederick  did 
for  the  material  welfare  of  Silesia !  In  Saxony,  too,  we  should  undoubtedly 
make  very  rapid  progress  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people,  if  we  came 
forward  to  them  with  thorough  cordiality.  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  receive 
some  commission,  by  which  I  might  leave  a  good  work  of  this  kind,  and  » 

memory  behind  me  1 All  Italy  is  in  a  ferment,  and  Murat,  no  doubts 

is  on  tiie  watch  for  an  outbreak.  He  would  be  a  sad  deliverer !  But,  in 
one  way  or  other,  that  country  will  certainly  be  formed  into  a  single  re^m, 
in  the  course  of  one  or  a  few  generations.  The  dreams  of  early  youth  are 
strange.  Something  of  this  kind  took  supreme  possession  of  my  mind  in 
the  visions  of  my  early  life,  and  the  separation  of  Sicily,  as  the  first  spot 
where  a  free  constitution  could  take  root,  came  before  me  in  those  dreams. 
When  once  the  Congress  is  over,  we  shall  again  be  able  to  read  the  future. 
Up  to  this  time  many  things  are  still  left  undecided.  But  I  firmly  believe 
that  Italy  will  yet  fetch  her  works  of  art  back  from  Paris,  and  that  France 
will  one  day  be  dismembered . . . .  r  • 

CLXXXVI. 

BxRLi5, 14t&  Joanory,  1815. 

Ky  pamphlet*  comes  out  to-day,  and  I  am  sending  a  packet  of  copies 
off  to  you.  Now  that  this  little  work  is  finished  I  hope  it  will  please  you. 
I  must  observe  th»t  it  was  composed  as  for  an  oration  before  an  assembly, 
and  flowed  straight  from  my  heart,  and  hence  it  must  be  read  like  a  speech. 
Any  one  who  should  read  it  to  himself^  or  aloud,  without  modulating  his 
voice,  in  a  uniform  tone,  like  »  treatise  that  is  merely  concerned  with  ideas, 
would  probably  be  as  much  puzsled  with  it,  as  the  ordinary  reader  is  with 

*  **  PfBussen's  Eecht  gegen  den  sidisisohsa  Hof."  The  Bight  of  Prussia 
•ftiast  the  Gout  of  fiaauny. 
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Greek  orationB  (I  do  not  mesA  to  inetitute  a  comparison  here),  particularly 
thoee  in  Thucydides,  before  he  has  learnt  to  read  with  the  ear.  Do  not 
mil  understand  me.  I  am  well  aware,  that  I  by  no  means  belong  to  the 
great  masters  of  oratory  in  writing;  but  I  also  know,  what  most  of  our 
authors  do  not  in  the  least  know  and  consider,  that  the  old  prose  writers 
wrote  as  if  they  were  speaking  to  an  audience ;  while  among  us,  prose  is 
invariably  written  for  the  eye  alone,  at  least  only  for  the  ear  in  case  of  an 
easy  narrative.  This  is  why  my  style  is  found  so  strange  and  unusual,  and 
hence  punctuation  is  so  difficult  to  me.  for  I  ought  to  have  many  more  signs 
in  order  to  indicate  my  exact  intention.  In  fact,  with  all  that  the  writer 
composes  as  if  he  were  speaking,  the  character  of  the  movement,  and  the 
time,  ought  to  be  marked,  as  in  music,  for  the  ordinary  reader.  Among 
the  many  good  hopes  which  I  cherish  for  the  future,  one  is,  that  we  may 
some  day  attain  a  good  prose,  in  which  that  which  I  at  least  feel,  may  be 
perfectly  expressed.  If  I  had  found  some  guidance,  and  had  not  wearied 
myself  with  some  things  while  neglecting  others,  I  might  have  reached  it 
myself.  As  it  is,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  break  off  to  take  a  copy 
of  my  tract  to  old  Blucher. 

Not  to  leave  your  historical  questions  quite  unanswered  a  second 

time,  I  reply  to  your  first,  that  in  the  middle  ages,  England  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Netherlands^-where 
agriculture  did  not  begin  to  flourish  till  after  the  decline  of  their  textile  pro- 
ductions in  the  fifteenth  century — which  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  now 
occupy  toward  England.  It  fed  their  great  cities  with  its  com  :  and  then, 
too,  the  export  of  raw  wool  was  an  extremely  profitable  trade.  The  coun* 
try  also  possessed  ships  and  fisheries.  At  the  same  time,  the  nation  was 
very  frugal,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  persons  connected  with  the  court, 
clothed  themselves  in  home-made  stuffs ;  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that 
so  much  gold  was  coined  there  at  such  an  early  period. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  quite  clear  about  the  position  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
I  know  the  offices  he  filled,  but  that  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  his 
power.     He  is  no  favorite  of  mine. 

I  shall  soon  set  about  the  continuation  of  my  great  work,  and  have  made 
all  sorts  of  discoveries.     Farewell. 

CLXXXVII. 

Berlin,  16th  February^  1815. 

I  am  very  gloomy,  and  you  will  easily  enter  into  my  feelings.-  Ever 
since  Monday,  it  has  been  known  that  the  Congress  at  Vienna  had  coma 
to  an  agreement  respecting  the  partition  of  territory,  and  the  day  before 
yesterday,  their  decisions  were  published  here,  no  far  as  they  relate  to 
Prussia.  My  feeling  is  one  of  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation  at  our 
enemies.  I  strongly  fear  that  we  shall  give  up  East  Friesland,  and  other 
territory  besides,  to  Hanover ;  so  that  that  state,  which  has  not  made 
the  slightest  effort  against  France,  will  be  enlarged  by  one-half.  We  are 
robbed  of  old  subjects,  and  shall  be  left  in  a  worse  position  than  we  were 
in  1805. 

To  England  herself,  this  extension  of  Hanover,  and  her  permanent  im- 
plication in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  through  Belgium,  is  most  disad- 
vantageous. I  waver  between  the  impulse  to  give  vent  to  my  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  the  voice  within  that  tells  mo.  to  eaase  dwelling  upon  pain(i4 
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tabjects,  and  to  return  with  all  my  thoughts  to  my  studies ;  especially  as 
my  health  is  suffering  from  the  constant  renewal  of  mortification,  while  I 
can  not  really  accomplish  any  thing,  in  the  sphere  of  actions  and  decisions, 
by  speaking  or  writing.  France  has  managed  every  thing  very  cleverly 
for  herself.  How  soon  will  she  succeed  in  regaining  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ehine  ?  If  we  had  defied  her,  the  cowards  would  soon  have  given  way, 
and  even  if  it  had  come  to  a  war,  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  struggle  for 
life  or  death,  but  we  should  have  conquered  in  the  end 

CLXXXVIIl. 

BiRLiH,  March,  1615. 

You,  too,  will  find  that  although  the  number  of  my  acquaintance 

has  much  increased,  there  is  far  less  of  youthful  life,  activi^,  and  variety 
in  our  social  intercourse,  than  there  was  five  years  ago.  We  live  in  a  much 
more  retired  way,  on  account  of  the  rise  of  prices,  and  the  disbursements 
which  we  regard  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  see  much  less  company  at  home ; 
and  then,  too,  every  body  is  grown  older.  This  winter  has  every  where 
destroyed  cheerfulness,  just  as  the  war  had  already  suspended  people^s  in- 
terest in  their  own  business.  When  times  were  at  the  worst,  men  turned 
once  for  all  from  ^e  fruitless  contemplation  of  the  public  misery,  and 
thought  of  themselves  and  their  own  affairs ;  during  the  struggle,  these 
were  forgotten,  and  their  whole  souls  were  occupied  vrith  the  public  fat^— 
and  with  hope.  The  general  excitement  now  existing  must  be  calmed 
down,  before  people  can  be  quite  themselves  again. 

Hilly  will  have  told  you  of  her  resolution  to  try  magnetism.  She  is 
better  since  its  use,  and  free  from  cough  in  the  evenings,  when  she  used  to 
be  particularly  troubled  with  it ;  she  rieeps  better,  &c.  God  grant  that 
this  may  be  a  real  progress  :  it  had  need  be  so,  for  she  is  terribly  reduced. 
She  has  not  had  the  least  touch  of  magnetic  sleep  as  yet 

The  return  of  Napoleon  has  drawn  forth  the  most  vehement  expressions 
of  delight  from  many  here ;  this  may  surprise  you,  but  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  it  on  reflection.  The  King  of  Saxony  and  Maria  Louisa  knew 
of  his  departure  from  Elba,  two  days  earlier  than  the  allied  sovereigns. 

CLXXXIX. 

BsRLirr,  \$t  Apnl. 

You  want  above  all  things  full  particulars  of  Milly^s  state.  In  the  firc^t 
place,  I  beg  you,  in  Milly's  name  as  well  as  my  own,  to  lay  aside  all  your 
fears  aa  to  the  irritating  effect  of  magnetism ;  on  the  contrary,  she  iii,  in 
fact  in  a  much  less  irritable  state  now,  than  before  she  began  to  try  it. 
Besides  you  must  not  confound  the  effects  of  Puisegur^s  magnetism  with  the 
wand,  with  those  of  a  soothing  manipulation.  She  almost  always  {w\» 
decidedly  better  than  usual  after  the  manipulation,  and,  imperfectly  as  1 
can  practice  it,  she  feels  quite  soothed  after  I  have  magnetiz^  her,  as  well 
as  I  can,  before  going  to  bed,  inclined  to  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  she  lieb 
down  she  falls  into  a  quiet,  unbroken  slumber ;  whereas  before  she  often 
laid  awake  till  morning."^ 

If  we  had  believed  that  Bonaparte  would  be  received  so  completely 
without  opposition,  most  undoubtedly,  no  one  here  would  have  rejoiced  at 

*  Here  follows  a  further  description  of  her  ijinptonii  in  detail,  which  wsw 
moll  as  must  b«  any  thing  but  ososoluig  to  an  nnprejodioed  person. 
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hif  landing.  What  the  right-minded  among  ns  hoped  for,  was,  that  wt 
should  eeize  this  opportunity  to  Bare  Eaat  Friesland,  the  lost  of  which  I, 
even  more  than  roost  others,  feel  to  be  a  terrible  grieTaoce.  But  even  this 
•eenis  to  have  been  left  undone,  and  therefore  his  return  ia  an  unmitigated 
calamity,  and  no  one  can  see  what  the  end  will  be.  I  look  forward  to  this 
new  war  with  a  heavy  heart.  However,  we  muit  keep  up  our  ipirits  as 
well  as  we  can.  Our  youth  and  our  rural  population  go  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  gpreat  alacrity.  Some  of  the  principal  towns,  where  people  have  specu- 
lated largely  in  paper-money,  are  in  a  dreadfully  depressed  state.  In  a 
few  weeks,  hostilities  will  be  in  full  operation ;  in  all  probability  a  second 
advance  on  Paris  will  be  attempted ;  I  doubt  whether  the  attempt  will  not 
be  made  rashly  and  prematurely;  meanwhile,  whatever  betide,  to  lose 
heart  would  be  the  very  worst  thing  we  could  do.  It  is,  indeed,  lament- 
able that  a  still  larger  portion  of  our  youth  should  be  cut  of!^  and  the  rest 
most  likely  be  lefk  to  a  great  extent  uneducated  ;  it  seems  inevitable  that 
a  great  decline  of  science  should  take  place  in  consequence ;  and  moreover, 
it  is  not  favorable  to  the  hope  of  civil  freedom,  that  the  whole  nation 
should  be  converted  into  practiced  warriors.  But  we  must  take  every  period 
as  it  is,  and  seek  to  make  of  it  what  its  peculiar  characteristics  allow. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  lately  given  me  a  keepsake ;  it  is  a  cut  glass, 
which  belonged  to  Frederick  William  I.,  whom  I  have  held  up  to  his  respect, 
but  whoso  harshness  revolts  him. 

Our  young  friend  Chr.  Stolberg  will,  of  course,  return  to  his  regiment. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  good  youth. 

CXC. 

Berlin,  2d  May,  1815. 

So  far  MiUy  had  written  last  Saturday.  Since  then,  Frederica's  letter, 
with  its  Bad  news,  has  reached  us.  How  unexpected  it  was,  you  can 
hardly  imagine ;  for  I  scarcely  doubted  that  the  quiet  life  of  my  dear  old 
father  might  be  prolonged  for  years  to  come,  bo  that  we  might  look  forward 
to  seeing  him  again  next  year,  if  Milly's  health  permitted  the  journey.  I 
can  not  help  reproaching  myself  for  this  want  of  all  foreboding  of  his  death; 
for  I  think  that  if  I  had  thought  of  him  ss  often  as  I  ought,  some  presenti- 
ment of  his  approaching  release  must  have  visited  me ;  and  on  the  very 
day  of  his  death  I  do  not  remember  to  have  once  thought  of  him.  Oh  that 
I  had  been  with  him  in  these  last  days  I  What  would  I  give  that  it  had 
been  possible !  If  he  had  been  less  unexacting  in  all  the  relationships  of 
life,  less  thoroughly  unselfish,  less  easily  satisfied,  he  would  often  have  felt 
hurt  that,  partly  owing  to  my  faults  and  impatience,  partly  to  his  misun- 
derstanding me  in  early  life,  I  gave  him  so  few  active  proofs  of  love  and 
tenderness.  That  this  was  not  a  source  of  pain  to  him,  that  his  son  was 
a  joy  to  him  notwithstanding,  does  not  excuse  mo.  When  the  time  is  gone 
by,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  atone  for  acts  of  neglect,  they  begin  to  press 
heavily  on  the  heart.  And  I  owed  it  to  my  noble-minded  father,  to  return 
and  to  reward  his  honest  love,  though  in  many  cases  it  mistook  the  way 
to  its  end.  If  omissions  of  this  kind  can  in  any  way  be  atoned  for  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave,  it  shall  at  least  be  my  endeavor  to  atone  for  them 
there. 

My  sister  has  not  yet  written,  and  Frederica  gives  us  so  few  particulars, 
that  we  hardly  know  any  thing  about  his  last  days.     From  his  bodily 
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ftato  1  fear — and  should  be  so  glad  to  think  otherwise— -that  his  death 
must  have  been  attended  with  great  pain.  His  soul  was  no  doubt  at  peace, 
and  departed  without  reluctance  or  fear. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  we  are  much  alone,  and  have  few  inter* 
ruptions  at  present.  To  me,  my  father's  death  is  like  cutting  off  a  part  of 
my  existence,  little  as  it  can  influence  the  facts  of  my  life  at  my  age,  and 
so  separated  as  we  were  from  each  other. 

Oh  that  Milly's  health  were  more  encouraging !  I  would  90  gladly  say 
any  thing  to  cheer  you  about  her,  but  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  is  not  true. 
I  can  not  perceive  that  she  is  improving.  She  varies  very  much,  and  there 
are  days  when  she  feels  easy  and  well.  We  make  no  further  progress  with 
magnetism.  I  wish  so  earnestly  that  she  would  take  Heim's  medicines, 
but  she  will  not  hear  of  it.  That  all  her  present  illness  is  the  result  of 
that  unhappy  expedition  up  the  Wertha  Hills,  becomes  dearer  and  clearer 
to  me.  May  God  help  us.  I  trust  it  will  be  practicable  for  you  to  come 
to  us. 

How  can  I  conclude  this  letter  without  thanking  you  once  more,  and 
praying  for  a  blessing  on  you,  for  all  the  love  that  you  have  shown  to  my 
father ;  for  all  the  comfort  and  pleasure  your  society  afforded  him  after  his 
fall,  and  for  the  love  and  tenderness  that  he  received  from  you  during  our 
visit.     It  would  make  you  still  dearer  to  me,  if  any  thing  could  do  so. 

May  Heaven  reward  Gloyer,  too,  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  one  that 
was  a  stranger  to  him  I 

Farewell !  Gretchen  has  most  likely  already  gone  back  to  her  friends ; 
if  not,  give  our  best  love  to  her. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ni£B(JUU*8  EESIDENCE  IN   BERLIN  UP  TO  JULY,  1816. 

In  the  fpring  of  1815,  Madame  Niebnhr's  stale  of  health  al* 
tered  fer  the  wone,  with  a  rapidity  which  revealed  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  danger.  Madame  Hensler,  on  hearing  of  it,  hastened  to 
Berlin,  and  shared  in  Niehuhr's  cares  and  OeUigaes.  Her  sister  lin- 
gerad  till  the  21st  of  June,  when  she  died  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. He  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  her  approaching  death,  much 
as  he  Imiged  to  receive  her  parting  wishes,  because  the  physician 
forbade  all  excitement.  Once  only,  a  few  days  before  her  death, 
as  he  was  holding  her  in  his  arms,  he  asked  her  if  there  was  no 
pleasure  that  he  could  give  her — ^nothing  that  he  could  do  fi>r  her 
sake ;  she  replied,  with  a  look  of  tmutterable  love,  "  You  shall 
finish  your  History  whether  I  live  or  die."  This  request  was 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  regarded  its  fulfillment  as  a 
sacred  duty,  though  years  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  resume 
his  work. 

Madame  Niebuhr*s  death  was  an  imspeakable  bereavement  to 
her  husband.  Their  early  marriage— -the  perfect  harmony  of  their 
sentiments  and  tastes — ^the  perils  and  anxieties  they  had  shared 
during  the  war — ^the  passionate  interest  with  which  they  both  re- 
garded political  events— even  their  childiessness,  had  bound  them 
80  closely  together,  that  they  had  scarcely  a  thought  or  a  wish 
apart  from  each  other.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  high  character  of  her 
mind,  that  she  was  fully  capable  of  appreciating  her  husband's 
intellect,  and  of  entering  into  all  the  topics  which  interested  him. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  her  on  the  subjects  of 
his  researches,  and  consulting  her  even  on  his  political  relations. 
Such  a  union  can  exist  only  once  in  a  life-time,  because  a  common 
history  furnishes  a  deep  ground  of  sympathy,  such  as  nothing  else 
can  replace.  Thus  Niebuhr  folt,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
lifo,  the  inadequacy  of  any  other  companionship  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  he  had  lost,  tenderly  as  he  was  attached  to 
his  second  wifo.  The  depth  of  his  affliction  was  proportioned  to 
the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed ;  still  he  recognized  the  duty  of 
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•fcriving  to  endure  his  pain  ^th  fortitude,  and  devoting  his  life 
and  powers  to  the  service  of  others. 

A  few  weeks  afler  his  wife's  death,  the  government  proposed  to 
send  him  as  embassador  to  Bome,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  Con- 
cordat with  the  Pope.  Under  other  circumstances,  this  proposal 
would  have  given  him  the  greatest  gratification,  as  aficnrding  him 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  long-cherished  wish  of  visiting 
the  scenes  of  his  History ;  but  now  he  shrank  from  the  utter  isola- 
tion from  his  friends  which  it  would  involve.  He  however  ac- 
cepted it,  as  a  matter  of  duty.  According  to  the  plan  first  pro- 
posed, he  was  to  leave  Berlin  the  same  autumn,  but  his  departure 
was  imavoidably  postponed ;  first,  on  account  of  the  preliminaries 
which  had  to  be  arranged  before  he  could  take  his  instructions 
with  him,  and  then,  because  Hardenberg  wished  to  make  him  a 
member  of  a  Commission  to  draw  up  the  Constitution.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  Commission  was,  however,  afterward  given  up, 
or  at  least  indefinitely  postponed. 

Madame  Hensler  had  remained  with  Niebuhr  for  some  time 
after  his  wife's  death.  He  accompanied  her  on  her  return,  in  or- 
der to  take  leave  of  his  friends  before  their  long  separation.  He 
strongly  wished  that  she  should  accompany  him  to  Bome.  Much 
as  Madame  Hensler  loved  him,  she  at  first  felt  reluctant  to  part 
with  her  home  and  firiends,  but  at  length  acceded,  and  promised 
to  come  to  him,  in  the  spring,  with  her  adopted  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Hensler,  a  niece  of  her  husband. 

Meanwhile,  Niebuhr  passed  his  solitary  winter  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme depression,  and  his  health  sufi!ered  so  much,  that  he  some 
times  suspected  he  had  caught  his  wife's  disorder.  Yet  he  seems 
to  have  accomplished  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work.  He,  in- 
deed, found  it  impossible  to  return  to  his  Boman  History ;  it  re- 
vived too  many  painful  recollections ;  and  while  he  could  fbroe 
himself  to  industry,  he  could  not  command  the  productive  energy, 
which  seldom  exists  in  the  absence  of  happiness  and  vigor.  But 
he  studied  the  canon  law,  as  a  preparation  for  his  mission — pre- 
pared, in  conjunction  with  Heindorf  and  Buttmann,  an  edition  of 
the  Fronto,  discovered  by  the  Abb6  Mai— continued  his  lessons  to 
the  Crown  Prince— wrote  a  preface  to  M.  Yon  Yincke's  Essay  on 
the  Internal  Administration  of  Great  Britain — an  Essay  on  Fron- 
to, containing  a  description  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  his  age,  and 
another  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus — drew  up  a  memorial  on 
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the  fireedom  of  the  piess,  at  the  reqneit  of  Hardenberg — and  wrote 
an  anffwer  to  a  pamphlet  on  Secret  Associations,  by  Professor 
Schmahs,  the  RectOT  of  the  University.  This  pamphlet  was  en- 
titled "  Correction  of  a  Passage  in  Yenturini's  Chronicle  for  the 
year  1808."  It  was,  however,  in  fact,  an  attack  on  the  Tugend- 
bund,  in  which,  moreover,  Schmalz  attributed  unworthy  motives 
to  the  sacrifices  that  Prussia  had  made  in  order  to  throw  ofT  the 
French  yoke,  and  tried  to  prove  that  secret  societies,  of  a  treason- 
able character,  were  still  in  existence  and  activity.  Schleier- 
macher,  Friedrich  Forster,  Koppe,  and  Krug,  as  well  as  Niebuhr, 
entered  the  lists  against  him,  and  the  controversy  was  waged  with 
great  vehemence,  till  a  royal  edict  appeared  in  1816,  forbidding 
the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  under  heavy  penalties.  Be- 
sides these  various  occupations,  we  find  Niebuhr  also  endeavoring 
to  restore  the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  invigorate  his  health  by  riding 
lessons,  walks,  and  visits  to  his  firiends,  but  with  little  success. 

After  the  arrival  of  Madame  Hensler  and  her  niece  iu  April, 
1816,  his  health  improved,  and  his  grief  assumed  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  quiet  melancholy.  About  this  time  he  wrote  the  life  of 
his  father — a  model  of  biography,  lively,  truthful,  and  aiTcctionate. 
His  departure  for  Rome,  which  had  been  fixed  for  April,  was  again 
postponed  till  July,  because  his  instructions  were  not  ready.  Mean^ 
while,  the  presence  of  Madame  Hensler  and  her  niece  gradually 
cheered  him ;  the  former  was  as  closely  acquainted  with  his  in- 
ward and  outward  Ufe  as  his  Amelia  had  been ;  Margaret  Hens- 
ler soothed  him  with  her  gentle  attentions,  and  gave  him  peculiar 
pleasure  with  her  sweet  singing.  Afler  some  time  he  engaged 
himself  to  her,  and  married  her  before  he  left  Berlin. 

Niebuhr's  young  wife  was  well  aware  that  his  heart  still  clung 
too  strongly  to  the  past,  £>r  him  to  be  susceptible  of  positive  hap- 
piness ;  she  sympathized  with  his  feelings,  and  trusted  that  time 
would  restore  him  to  a  brighter  frame  of  mind.  She  was  of  a  no- 
ble, afiectionate  disposition.  She  could  not,  indeed,  though  a  cul- 
tivated woman,  enter  into  her  husband's  deeper  researehes  and 
pohtical  ideas,  as  fully  as  his  first  wife  had  done,  but  she  had 
strong  practical  sense,  and  was  devoted  to  him.  Unfortunately  for 
both,  her  constitution  was  almost  as  delicate  as  that  of  Amelia. 

Niebuhr  and  his  wife  wished  that  Madame  Hensler  should  still 
accompany  them,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  best  to  leave  the  newly- 
married  pair  alone ;  and  felt  besides,  that  it  was  a  somewhat  ha2- 
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aidons  experimeBt  to  transplant  henelf  in  middle-life  into  a  foreign 
country  and  an  nntried  position,  when  no  longer  called  to  do  to  by 
the  duties  of  firiendship.  She,  therefore,  firmly  withstood  their 
pressing  entreaties  to  accompany  them,  and  returned  to  Eael. 

Extracts  from  Niebuhr's  Letters  from  Augt^st,  1815,  to  July, 

1816. 

CXCI. 
TO  MADAM£  HEN8LEK. 

Berlin,  9<4  Augutl,  1815  * 
This  d»te  would  be  ft  lufficient  token  that  I  have  reached  the  end  ol  my 
journey,  to  you,  and  to  our  brothers  and  sisters,  who  will  most  likely  be  at 
your  house,  when  this  reaches  you,  expecting  to  hear  some  tidings  of  the 
poor  friend  who  has  left  them.  Indeed,  I  can  not  write  much  more  for 
weariness,  from  which,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  added  to  the  de- 
pression produced  by  my  loneliness,  I  am  suffering  much  more  now,  than 
on  the  more  fatiguing  journey  to  Lubec  with  you. 

I  arrived  here  to-day  at  noon,  and  found  no  letters.  I  feel  extremely 
eoEhausted.  This  is  only  temporary,  but  shall  1  never  cease  to  feel  the 
void,  the  desolation  in  my  home,  which  now  crushes  and  deadens  my 
heait?  I  doubt  if  these  feelings  will  yield  even  to  the  most  stzenuous 
occupation.  Time  will  show.  I  had  the  same  sort  of  feelings  once  before, 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  returned  to  Copenhagen  aiter  my  engagement 
.  witii  Milly,  and  afker  I  had  npent  so  long  a  time  with  you  \  1  conquered 
them  then,  but  it  was  a  terrible  struggle.  However,  I  must  do  as  well  as 
1  can.  On  the  journey,  my  eyes  often  filled  with  tears,  but  the  constant 
onward  motion  did  me  good,  though  it  was  through  a  very  tame  country. 
Now,  I  sit  before  the  objects  which  ought  to  cheer  the  mind  by  giving  it 
ftill  occupation,  as  a  sick  man,  who  loathes  food,  sits  before  a  table  which 
has  been  carefully  spread  with  all  that  would  please  his  palate,  were  he 
In  health. 

God  reward  you  for  your  presence  when  Milly  died,  and  for  staying  with 
me  afterward  I  If  you  could  have  remained  here  longer,  if  you  were  here 
now,  I  should  feel  differently ;  but  it  could  not  be,  and  perhaps  it  is  best 
as  it  is.  You  have  again  left  me  a  treasure  in  your  remembranoe.  Oh, 
that  I  were  not  so  thirsting  for  conversation,  or,  rather,  for  sympathy ;  that 
I  can  not  get  used  to  having  no  creature  with  whom  I  can  talk  of  the  past  1 
Only  to  have  a  child,  like  little  Sophy,  with  me  that  I  loVed,  would  be 
worth  more  to  me  now  than  the  most  intellectual  society.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  paint  to  you  the  feeling  of  loneliness  with  which  I  sit  within  these 
dreary  walls.  It  was  by  the  same  road  that  I  came  to  Prussia  with  JCilly  *, 
for  the  most  part,  the  same  by  which  we  returned  last  autimui }  I  entered 
the  city  by  the  same  gate,  drove  along  the  same  streets.  I  was  so  unused 
to  live  alone  that  it  made  me  quite  dependent.  My  inward  consciousness 
vefiises  to  believe  that  I  am  alone,  even  more  now,  than  when  yoo  were 
still  here,  and  I  could  have  the  consolation  of  speaking  of  my  sorrow  with 
you.     When  I  awake  from  sleej),  for  the  first  moment  I  oan  not  believe  in 

*  Written  on  his  return  from  Lubec. 
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mj  solituda.  Yoa  know  how,  when  the  news  of  victory  fint  came,*  and 
erery  time  fresh  tidings  of  adyance  were  brought  us,  I  alwajrs  used  to  turn 
round,  as  if  I  could  still  go  to  her  bedside  and  tell  her  about  it.  I  feel  aa 
if  Milly  or  you  wnut  be  near  and  within  reach,  aa  you  always  have  been  in 
past  times,  for  me  to  tell  you  all  that  is  in  my  thoughts. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  need  to  cherish  and  feed  these  feelings  to  render 
them  lasting ;  but  to  try  to  repress  them  would  seem  to  me  a  sin,  and  a 
renunciation  of  the  only  means  of  communication  by  which  I  can  reach 
Milly,  and  afford  her  the  one  blessing  which  was  indispensable  to  her  in 
life.  But  the  difficulty  will  be  to  combine  the  emotion  which  arises  firom 
this,  with  the  firmness,  without  which  I  should  be  more  Uable  than  ever 
to  sink  under  my  grief. 

A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  all  your  boundless  and  unspeak- 
able love  and  faithfulness,  and  you  must  say  the  same  to  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  ibr  the  lore  which  they  have  shown  me  both  face  to  face  and  bk 
their  letters.  I  feel  sure  you  will  write  the  day  after  to-morrow;  that  yco 
will  not  wait  to  receive  this.  How  could  such  formality  be  possible  be- 
tween us  ?  I  quite  reckon  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  you  on  Frida]^— 
the  first  to  me  alone  for  sixteen  years ;  and  I  shall  count  the  dajrs  till  it 
comes.  Beg  Behrens,  and  Lene,  and  Freddy  to  write  very  often  to  m« 
also.  My  sister  will  do  it  without  reminding.  They  all  know  how  dear 
they  and  their  letters  are  to  me.  I  want  to  know  how  traveling  agreei 
with  Cartheuaer,  and  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

My  journey  was  not  attended  with  any  personal  inconveniences.  With 
severs!  of  the  postillions  I  chatted  very  sociably ;  in  this  way  one  leams 
a  great  deal ;  and  even  among  this  class,  friendliness  goes  further  than 
large  fees  without  it ;  at  least  with  many.  The  one  from  Ratzeburg  waa 
quite  sorry  that  he  could  not  drive  me  further ;  he,  and  one  of  those  in 
Mecklenburg,  had  been  robbed  of  their  hard-earned  savings  by  the  French. 
He  gave  the  Danes  a  good  character ;  there  were  bad  men,  indeed,  every 
where,  but  at  Ratzeburg  they  had  mostly  sided  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
protected  them  against  the  French ;  they  were  not  to  be  complained  oH 
How  is  that  beautiful  coimtry  disfigured !  Almost  all  the  wood  in  the 
valley  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  has  been  cut  down  during  the  war. 
I  have  heard  much,  which  I  can  well  believe,  of  the  bitter  poverty  left  b^ 
hind,  after  those  calamitous  times  have  passed  away ;  of  the  heavy  con- 
tributions levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg ;  of  the  gradual  drying 
up  of  all  sources  of  trade.  With  us,  too,  things  are  bad  enough,  but  the  peo- 
ple bear  their  burdens  cheerfully ;  in  the  Marches  every  one  is  in  good  spiriti, 
and  things  look  encouraging,  at  least  for  the  agricultural  population. 

I  will  now  go  out  and  make  one  or  two  calls. 

Farewell !  Of  course  I  shall  write  ^ain  soon,  and  will  always  write 
when  I  want  to  lighten  my  heart.  With  a  little  use,  I  could  sit  at  the 
table  before  the  sola,  and  silently  converse  with  Milly  and  you ;  but  that 
would  be  a  short  road  to  insanity. 

CXCII. 

BxRLlir,  17^  Augutt,  1815. 
The  quiet  melancholy  which  you  desire  fbr  me,  I  seldom  enjoy.     I  am, 
indeed,  sufficiently  ahme,  but  my  mind  is  in  sad  confusion.     Every  thing 

*  The  entraiice  of  the  Allies  into 
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uoand  me  jun  upon  my  fMlings,  like  »  false  note.  The  mornings  are 
ny  least  desolate  times,  because  I  rise  late,  and  go  to  sleep  late,  generally 
with  some  fever,  so  that  I  awake  weary  and  stupefied.  I  am  the  freshest 
about  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  alterations  whioh  the  serrants  have 
made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  furniture  during  my  absence,  are  the  fol- 
lowing r My  only  wish  would  be,  nerer  to  leave  this  dwelling,  for  here 

I  always  feel  as  if  Milly  were  still  alive  and  with  me,  and  often  as  if  I  saw 
and  heard  her  busy  about  her  household  duties,  or  other  things.  At  first, 
1  only  saw  her  as  she  was  during  her  illness,  sitting,  or  lying  down,  but 
now,  as  she  used  to  be  in  former  times.  You  are  just  as  present  to  me. 
When  I  go  out,  something  impels  me  home  again,  and  makes  me  feel  as  I 
used  to  do,  when  Milly  was  uneasy  if  I  did  not  come  home  again  as  soon 
as  possible. 

£9ewtfig. — Schmedding  has  just  left  me.  I  have  had  some  hours  of 
consoling  conversation  with  him.  The  Beimers  are  at  Magdeburg,  and  at 
the  Goschens  the  swarm  of  dear  little  children  unavoidably  disturbs  con- 
versation; else  neither  of  these  families  is  among  the  number  of  those  who 
shun  all  allusion  to  the  only  subject  which  it  relieves  me  to  speak  of.  Tou 
must  not  fsncy  that  I  should  not  enjoy  conversation  on  scientific  subjects 
even  now,  but  this  is  not  started,  and  what  ii  said  is  not  eong^enial  to  me. 
With  Schmedding  I  talked  a  good  deal  about  my  future  vocation,  and  not 
a  little  of  Milly  and  you.  You  have  left  a  strong  impression  on  him,  too, 
and  he  sees  that  your  accompanying  me  would  be  the  only  blessing  I  could 
■till  enjoy.  He  himself  was  very  much  affected,  and  I  was  able  to  give 
way  to  my  feelings  with  him. 

The  constant  rain,  together  with  my  great  lassitude,  and  the  distance, 
have  prevented  my  visiting  the  cemetery  as  yet,  to  see  how  far  the  work- 
men have  got  on.  For  God's  sake  do  not  take  it  for  negligence  I  On  Sun- 
day morning,  I  shall  go  to  the  mason,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  find  at  any 
other  time,  and  on  Monday,  to  the  foundry.  I  can  not  yet  say,  therefore, 
when  I  can  lay  the  beloved  corpee  in  its  cool  bed.  I  should  like  to  do  it  on 
my  birthday,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  manage  it. 

You  long  to  see  Milly,  if  only  for  a  moment  I  The  promises  that  yon 
would  fain  give  her,  she  has  already  received  by  words  and  deeds  frx>m  yon, 
and  taken  with  her  into  eternity.  I  dare  not  cherish  the  wish  that  you 
express ;  for  I  feel  as  if  it  might  very  possibly  be  granted  to  me,  and  would 
cost  me  my  reason. 

I  can  occupy  myself,  thank  heaven  I  and  if  I  could  only  stay  here  in 
^et,  all  would  be  well.  At  least,  I  am  reading  records,  and  have  also 
begun  canon  law. 

Eauch  will  in  no  case  go  direct  to  Rome.  I  shall,  therefore,  itill  be 
much  obliged  to  you  to  write  to  Lund,  and  offer  him  to  travel  with  me  free 
of  expense.  If  I  do  not  go  yet,  he  can  stay  with  me  as  a  visitor  till  we 
•et  off. 

CXCIII. 

BxRLiir,  8^  Sqftembert  1815. 

I  often  busy  myself  with  plans  for  profiting,  to  the  utmost  extent,  by  the 

advantages  Eome  presents :  I  should  certainly  need  some  assistants  in 

order  to  do  so.     Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  people  say,  that  in  the  dearer  and 

brighter  atmosphere  there,  one  ean  work  incomparably  harder  than  here ; 
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it  had  need  be  m,  if  I  am  to  get  my  History  written,  in  addition  to  per- 
forming the  dnties  of  my  office,  and  itudying  tlie  city  and  its  treasnree. 
I  most,  by  degrees,  search  tiurough  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican;  by 
so  doing  I  can  searcely  fail  of  making  some  discoTeries.  I  think  I  hare  • 
trace,  which  will  not  disappoint  my  hope  of  digging  np  a  treasure,  in  an 
almost  unknown  Greek  poet.  I  shall  also  look  for  palimpsests  among  tiie 
parchments  in  the  aichires,  as  well  as  those  in  the  library.  But  all  this 
enlarges  the  sphere  of  my  researches  so  indefinitely,  that  my  goal  seeroi 
quite  to  have  receded  out  of  sight. 

Heindorf  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fragments  of  Heyne'a 

autobiography  contained  in  Heeren*s ;  I  recommend  you  to  read  them  also. 
It  is  quite  another  question,  whether  or  not  Heyne,  who  afterward  tried  to 
grasp  much  more  than  he  could  retain,  and  accepted,  as  his  due,  the  ex- 
aggerated admiration  and  false  fame  that  was  offered  to  him,  was  a  dii^ 
tinguished  philologist ;  and  this  praise  must  be  denied  him.  But  the  pi^ 
tnre  of  his  character,  of  his  struggles  under  difficulties,  and  of  his  mind, 
which  is  giren  by  these  biographical  fragments,  as  well  as  the  poems  pra* 
fixed  to  the  work,  desenres  all  respect. 

CXCIV. 

Berlin,  15tk  September,  1815. 

For  some  time  past,  1  have  been  Tery  unwell ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  no- 
thing  more  than  a  oold,  though  I  had  pains  in  my  chest.  At  last  it  tunn- 
ed to  influenza,  which  obliged  me  to  take  to  my  bed.  However,  I  have 
remained  true  to  my  resolution,  not  to  yield  to  effeminacy  again,  and  yes- 
terday I  went  out.  I  rejoice  in  this  heavenly  weather  and  lose  the  pain- 
ful sense  of  solitude  ;  you  like  a  beautiful  autumn  better  than  the  summer, 
and  Milly  liked  it  too.  We  once  enjoyed  a  most  exquisitely  beautiful  au- 
tumn in  Copenhagen ;  we  took  long  walks  in  all  directions,  without  reg^ard 
to  distance,  and  this  afforded  Hilly  the  full  enjoyment  of  what  was  to  her 
the  highest  gratification.  That  was  in  the  times  when  we  lived  as  yet  in 
perfect  seclusion,  when  there  were  many,  many  days  on  which  we  had  not 
a  single  caller,  and  whole  periods  passed  away  without  our,  or  even  my 
making  a  visit.  I  had  a  dim  feeling  that  it  was  best  for  us  both ;  Miily 
was  less  satisfied ;  and  yet  the  storms  and  billows  of  the  world  have  been 
too  much  for  her  strength.  Heindorfs  stay  with  me  has  cheered  me  in 
another  way.  It  is  refreshing  to  feel  that  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one,  can 
give  animation  and  cheerfulness  to  a  firiend  from  whom  one  has  long  been 
separated.  Tou  know  how  soothing  this  consciousness  is,  and  how  I  have, 
more  than  once,  renewed  my  youth  in  your  society.  Heindorf  has  done 
the  same  among  his  friends  here,  of  whom  I  am  one  of  the  dearest  to  him, 
and  I  do  not  care  whether  others  be  still  dearer  to  him  or  not.  .... 

Reserve,  the  silence  of  profound  meditation,  complete  absorption  in  one's 
own  thoughts,  are  easily  recognized  and  must  be  honored ;  but  where  there 
is  great  talkativeness  in  general,  and  it  is  only  when  the  conversation  turns 
upon  what  is  known  to  be  the  real  vocation  of  the  man,  that  it  ceases  to 
flow  freely,  there  must  be  other  causes  than  those  I  have  mentioned ;  the 
man's  heart  is  not  in  his  calling,  he  does  not  live  in  it.  Or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  he  has  not  worked  out  results,  which  he  cherishes,  and 
with  which  he  boMs  oonverse.    Now  this  has  been  accomplished  by  Hein- 
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6otif  to  •  wonderfiil  eztsnt,  with  vegmvd  to  gniBmartioal  nlei,  tud  ftU  thai 
belongs  to  the  narrower  iphere  of  philology,  bo  that  he  eui  form  poaitiTe 
deoiflione,  for  which  he  can  always  instantly  assign  his  reasons,  where 
others  have  only  a  dim  feeling.  That  he  has  elaborated  his  philologieal 
.system,  by  unwearied  assiduity,  in  spite  of  constant  ill-health  fipom  his 
diildhood  up ;  that  he  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  stepped  in  his  pro- 
gress by  sickness ;  that  he  thinks  nothing  of  all  his  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments, and  knows  no  greater  happiness  than  the  admiratioa  and  love  of 
those  whom  he  rates  above  himself ;  that  he  even  sets  little  value  upon  his 
peculiar  department  of  philology  compared  to  others;  that  friendship  and 
kindness  are  his  sole  enjoyments— all  this  makes  him  one  of  the  most  lov- 
able persons  among  the  literary  men  of  my  acquaintance*  I  am  somewhat 
proud  of  his  dedicating  the  most  perfect  of  his  writings  to  me,  and  inwardly 
rejoice  that  the  one,  with  which  he  has  connected  my  name.  Is  that  whieh, 
he  says,  will  certainly  endure,  and  has  been  written  for  posterity. 

To  give  him  some  pleasure  during  his  stay  with  us,  I  invited  Ids  friends 
to  meet  him  at  a  dinner  in  the  Thiergarten  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
asked  Nicolovius  and  Rauch,  (who  spoil  no  society)  as  well.  It  was  the 
first  party  that  I  had  really  enjoyed  for  many  months.  One  is  tempted 
indeed  to  reproach  oneself  afterward,  but  yet  it  is  right  perhaps  to  change 
the  current  of  one's  thoughts.  In  former  times  too,  I  have  reproached 
myself  for  it,  if  I  enjoyed  mjrself  in  a  party  which  Hilly  did  not  share,  and  I 
preferred  staying  away  on  such  occasions,  because  Milly  never  had,  or  would 
have,  any  pleasure  for  herself  alone,  so  that  she  had  much  lewer  enjoyments 
than  I,  and  I  would  not  suffer  that.  In  general,  too,  she  preferred  my  ro- 
fiising  invitations  without  her;  but  after  her  illness  assumed  a-seiions 
character,  she  altered  in  this  respect,  and  wished  me  to  go  into  sodety, 
for  the  sake  of  change  of  scene  and  amusement.  However,  at  that  time, 
it  would  have  been  unbearable  to  me. 

There  are  many  things  which  become  indispensable  to  us,  niien  we  mn 
accustomed  to  them ;  and  if  you  are  conscious  of  being  able  to  fill  mora 
than  one  vocati<m,  you  can  not  repress  the  impulse  to  embrace  more  than 
one.  Indeed,  you  feel  that  you  wrong  the  cause,  as  well  as  yoursell^  if 
you  renounce  either  of  them.  This  is  my  feeling  now  with  regard  to  the 
highest  spheres  of  statesmanship.  Unhappily  we  always  leara  wisdom  too 
late,  and  I  shudder  when  I  look  at  the  years  that  lie  behind  me,  and  the 
age  I  have  already  reached.  But  this  terror  is  nothing  to  my  bitter  re- 
morse for  faults  and  oversights  on  higher  mattera— the  remembranoe  of 
which  would  soon  overwhelm  me,  if  I  dwelt  upon  it,  and  yet,  not  to  drive 
it  from  me,  seems  the  only  possible  atonement  for  them.  If  there  be  an- 
otiier  and  a  real  atonement — for  what  destroys  the  energies,  and  makes 
life  useless,  can  not  be  the  right  one— oh,  how  thsnkfnl  I  should  be  to  any 
one  who  would  announce  it  to  me  I 

Tour  welcome  letter  has  again  done  me  much  good. 

cxcv. 

TO  PERTHES. 

Berlin,  8epiember,  1815w 
I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  mission,  which  is  at  least 
highly  probable,  though  not  absolutely  and  irrevocably  fixed.     My  heart 
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MB  WMod J  be  light  or  jojrfnl,  wban  I  am  bidding  furewell  to  mj  country, 
most  probably  for  the  whole  of  the  short  portion  yet  remaining, to  my  life; 
but  eertainly  for  so  long  a  time,  that  if  I  return,  it  will  be  to  live  aa  a 
stranger  in  my  own  land,  with  changed  feelings,  and  with  habits  that  can 
pot  be  altered  at  an  advanced  age.  Especially  as  the  work  which  is  the 
calling  of  my  life,  the  Roman  History,  however  the  reverse  may  seem  evi- 
dent, can  not  by  any  means  be  so  well  composed  there  as  here.  Finally, 
1  must  renounce  the  tasks  that  the  times  continually  set  before  us,  and  in 
the  performance  of  which,  I  have  a  most  distinct  inward  call  to  co-operate. 
Now,  if  the  embassador  to  Rome  were  but  the  mediator  of  wise  and  whole- 
some measures  but  he  is  only  the  instrument  of  what  he  is  ordered  to 
undertake ;  and  how  little  that  will  be  in  harmony  with  my  views  I  can 
already  perceive.  For  the  true  welfare  of  the  Catholic  church  in  our  State, 
such  a  spokesman  can  do  nothing  at  all— «ince  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  the  Papacy  are  obstinately  bent  upon  keeping  the  Church  under 
their  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  deep  inward  degeneracy  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  is  not  less  prejudicial  to  it,  than  the  many  perverse  and  mischievoits 
views  held  by  Protestant  statesmen. 

Many  form  an  idea  of  this  office,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
reality,  and  then  congratulate  me  on  a  mission,  which  would  indeed  be 
glorious,  if  the  attributes  they  assume,  really  belonged  to  it. 

As  regards  philology  alone,  unquestionably  my  stay  there  can  not  be 
useless.  But  1  should  have  accomplished  much  more,  could  1  have  kept 
strictly  to  the  unconditional  furlough  granted  me  in  the  first  instance. 
The  embassador  is  nailed  down  to  Rome,  and  Rome  does  not  contain  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  literary  and  historical  treasures  of  Italy  which  would 
reward  the  labor  of  bringing  them  to  light ;  these  are  spattered  over  the 
whole  country.     But  it  is  ordained  that  every  thing  good  must  be  spoilt. 

.      CXCVl. 

TO  PROFESSOR  BRANDIS. 

BxRLiir,  26^4  September,  1815. 
You  have  applied  to  me,  dear  £riend,  on  a  matter  in  which  you  need 
counsel  and  assistance,  and  you  apologize  for  it  with  a  bashfulness  which 
proves  that  in  this  amiable,  but  self-tormenting  weakness,  you  are  the  same 
as  of  old,  just  as  you  are  in  all  other  points,  but  especially— and  of  this  no 
one  will  ever  doubt — ^in  your  sentiments  toward  your  friends.  I  wish  yon  ' 
could  know,  to  your  thame,  not  only  how  interesting  your  letter  is  to  me, 
but  how  full  of  melancholy  pleasure,  for  it  recalls  vividly  to  my  mind  that 
time  when  you  were  with  us  in  Berlin,  as  companion  to  my  sister-in-law. 
The  recollection  of  that  time  is  indeed  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  me,  which 
]rou,  too,  could  not  willingly  forget.  It  was  the  epoch  at  which  I  reached 
the  quiet  and  secure  haven  of  literary  leisure,  alter  passing  through  the 
storms  that  had  convulsed  soeiety ;  when  a  period  of  contentment  and  hap- 
piness began  which  aroused  all  the  inmost  powers  of  my  being,  and  rendered 
me  capable  of  enterprises  which  I  had  long  despaired  of  undertaking.  Now, 
all  is  night  around  me ;  I  have  lost  all  which  then  made  me  rich,  and  taught 
me  the  true  value  of  my  riches ;  yet  there  are  moments  of  strength,  when 
the  memory  of  the  past  is  a  source  not  of  torture,  but  of  consolation.  I 
thank  you  too  nioat  aincerely  for  the  coniBdenoe  you  plaoa  in  me ;  for  when 
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•  man  haa  found  that  all  hia  oonfldenoe  in  otfaan  haa  been  almaed,  and  tliftt 
there  is  no  firm  rook  on  which  he  can  build,  and  jet  ia  oonaciooa  that  he  ia 
himself  fiithfiil  and  tmstworthy,  he  feels  deep  gratitude  toward  those  who 
do  him  justice  and  trust  him. 

It  ia  Tery  right  and  reasonable  that  you  should  wish  to  come  to  Prussia. 
That  State  in  North  Germany,  which  gladly  receires  every  German  and  re- 
gacds  him,  when  he  has  once  entered  her  service,  in  the  same  light  as  a 
native  citizen,  is  the  true  Germany ;  and  it  is  comparatiTely  of  little  oon- 
aequence  whether  it  may  cause  some  inconvenience  to  other  nei^boring 
States,  which  persist  in  their  isolation,  in  the  face  of  God's  providence  and 
the  genera]  welfare,  or  even  whether  temporary  and  accidental  defecta  may 
exist  in  its  administration.  They  are  but  the  molea  in  the  fsce  of  the  be- 
loved one ;  I  would  not  exchange  our  nation  for  ancient  Aome  itsell  In 
Denmark  you,  as  a  German,  can  never  breathe  freely,  can  never  feel  that 
you  have  a  fkthor-land.  Therefore  you  are  right,  and  in  the  path  of  duty, 
to  leave  it,  even  if  philology,  and  the  other  liberal  branches  of  knowledge, 
were  in  a  better  condition  iiiere  than  is  actually  the  case.  I  hope  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  the  facility  with  which  Germans  make  themselves  at 
home  in  foreign  countries  will  no  longer  form  a  trait  in  the  national  char- 
acter, and  rejoice  over  every  instance  I  meet  with.  But  the  sudden  progress 
which  science  and  letters  have  made  in  Germany,  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  philologist  to  find  a  fitting  sphere  beyond  its  limits,  and  this  conscious- 
ness oppresses  me  when  I  look  forward  to  my  removal  to  Italy.  Antiquity 
In  walls  and  stones  is  but  the  shadow  of  antiquity ;  the  spirit  lives  in  the 
anoient  writings. 

.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  friendly  wishes  concerning  my  future 
fate.  God  will  not  let  it  become  too  hard  to  bear.  He,  who  has  long  been 
the  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  feels  indeed  bitter  pain  when  he  finds  himself 
stripped  of  all  his  possessions  and  beggared ;  but  he,  too,  learns  to  endure. 

I  hope  that  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  an,  excellent  officer  of  our  army, 
will  join  me  in  Rome  as  soon  as  he  can  obtain  leave  of  absence,  and  so  I 
shall  not  be  quite  alone  and  forsaken  in  the  strange  country,  of  which  I  have 
an  indescribable  dread.  Besides  such  isolated  instances  of  faithfulness,  and 
love  which  truly  deserve  the  name,  we  have  a  source  of  joy  and  strength, 
■ooh  as  we  never  knew  before,  in  the  social  and  patriotic  feelings  that  have 
prevailed  in  Germany  since  1813,  and  we  know  it  is  not  a  deluaion  which 
we  are  oheriahing  in  our  hearts. 

CXCVII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

30^  September,  1815. 

The  funeral  has  had  to  be  put  off*  again ;  the  grave  was  not  ready.  Else 
I  should  have  snatched  myself  from  my  bed,  and— perhaps  Grod  would  have 
blessed  me  for  it  with  a  shorter  illness.  Thus,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  hope  of  having  the  whole  finished  in  the  course  of  this  week.  So  I 
shall  bury  my  beloved  Amelia  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  October.  It  is  the 
anniversary  of  our  arrival  here,  and  of  a  completely  new  period  of  our  lives, 
full  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

I  had  written  so  far,  when  I  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which 
I  was  only  recovered  with  difficulty,  and  then  fell  asleep.  .  I  wanted  to  five 
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yon  fartiMT  pftrticalan  of  the  requMti  I  hATO  to  make  of  yon.     So  now  I  am 
naXty  eeiioiuly  ill*  which  I  promised  to  let  you  know  o£ .  .s  . . . 

CXCVIII. 

BxRLiN,  9^  October,  1815. 

▲t  lut  I  hftTe  reached  the  goal,  and  laid  the  corpse  of  our  beloved  one 
in  its  resting-place.  It  was  yesterday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock ;  the  Tery 
hour  at  which  we  entered  Berlin  nine  yean  ago ;  it  was  ju^t  growing  daifc 
then  as  we  turned  into  our  lodging ;  as  it  was  now  when  I  returned  alone 
to  my  desolate  room. 

In  the  morning  I  attended  senrice  in  St.  Mary's  church,  where  a  very 
good  man  preached,  and  prepared  myself  with  a  still  heart  for  the  bitter 
way.  Nicolovius  and  Goschen,  who  knew  of  it,  came  in  the  afternoon  to 
accompany  me.  May  God  reward  them  for  it,  as  well  as  for  all  the  lov« 
and  sympathy  they  show  me  I  We  found  every  thing  ready,  and  the  coflBn 
was  lower^.  When  it  had  been  let  down,  I  sat  on  the  planks,  and  wai 
able  to  weep  bitterly,  and  to  pray  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Ood  knovpi 
that  I  would  gladly  have  rested  in  the  grave,  and  that  1  looked  with  soi^ 
rowful  longing  on  the  empty  space  which,  I  feel  assured,  will  never  reoeivis 
my  corpse. 

In  the  evening  I  was  quite  alone  again,  and  sufficiently  composed  to  set 
about  some  necessary  work.  I  felt  more  satisfied,  as  if  I  had  laid  my  Milly 
in  her  bed. 

I  will  send  you  the  occasional  paper  by  the  first  opportunity  ]*  and  wi^ 
it  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  art  that  have  been  recaptured  and  are  now 
exhibiting.  The  Dantzio  Last  Judgment  is  a  miracle  of  art,  perhaps  tint 
highest  specimen  of  its  kind. 

CXCIX. 

Bkrlin,  15^  October,  18 15. 
N.f  left  me  an  hour  ago.^I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
First  about  myself;  and  then  about  my  business  in  Rome,  and  what  is  to 
be  done  for  the  Catholic  Church. — I  told  him,  that  all  such  measures  as 
might  really  raise  the  church  from  her  terrible  state  of  internal  decay,  lay 
entirely  within  the  sphere  of  the  legislature  and  the  government,  so  muoh 
so,  that  if  they  fail  to  do  their  part,  no  formal  regulations  to  which  the 
assent  of  the  Romish  court  would  be  necessary,  could  avail  any  thing,  bat 
must  remain  utteriy  fruitless.  The  measures  most  necessary  to  be  adopted 
at  home,  are  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  clergy  in 
the  Rhine  provinces.  West  Prussia  and  Posen,  as  in  these  countries  the 
church  lands  have  been  confiscated ;  (on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  the 
salary  of  the  parochial  clergy  has  only  amounted  to  130  dollars  per  annum 
since  the  concordat ;)  to  raiie  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  schools  of 
every  grade;  to  establish  good  Catholic  universities  (in  which,  however, 
we  are  met  by  the  insuperable  difficulty,  that  in  that  church  knowledge 
and  talents  are  now  so  extremely  seldom  combined  with  piety— you  can 
find  the  one  or  the  other,  but  scarcely  ever  the  two  in  union),  and  to  choose 
eminent  men  ibr  the  cathedral  chapters,  which  would  secure  the  election 

*  The  preface  to  Von  Vincke's  work  on  "  The  Internal  Admhustration  of  QiMt 
Britain." 
t  No  doabi,  Nkolovius. 
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of  flDoh  ibr  bisbopi,  uid,  where  the  choice  of  the  hiihopfi  faUs  iminediaAetj 
to  the  crown,  to  appoint  only  men  of  high  charaoter.  Moreover,  all  decis- 
ions relating  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  the 
assent  of  the  Pope  is  necessary,  oaght  to  emanate  from  this  place,  and  to 
be  dispatched  to  the  embassador  in  a  finished  state.  The  latter  would 
never  be  authorized  to  remonstrate  against  them :  this  would  be  to  OTezstep 
tiie  duties  of  his  position.  I  told  him  that  if  the  proposab  were  reasonable 
it  would  require  ytry  little  skill  to  get  them  accepted ;  if  they  were  nn- 
ceasonable  it  might  still  be  possible  to  carry  them  through ;  but  who  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  an  instrument  in  such  a  work  ?  With  respect  to  many 
things  of  which  the  people  here  fancy  tiie  attainment  possible,  they  should 
recall  H's*  words :  "  The  angel  Gabriel  could  not  bring  them  to  pass  at 
Rome.  The  negotiations  there  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  such  as 
oonld  be  very  easily  transacted,  and  such  as  could  not  be  transacted  at  all." 
1  said,  too,  that  skillful  negotiation  with  Italians,  patient  preparation,  silent 
observation  of  character  in  order  to  find  out  how  to  work  upon  it,  were  not 
my  forte,  and  besides  it  was  long  since  I  had  had  any  practice  of  the  kind, 
li^  indeed,  men  awoke  once  more  to  great  aims,  and  great  endeavors,  if  one 
oould  embrace  all  around  one  with  affection  as  in  1813,  then  in  truth  my 
powers  of  mind  might  also  re-awaken ;  but  here  there  was  nothing  great 
either  to  be  done  or  sacrificed,  nor  yet  to  be  obtained  in  a  straightforward 
way  by  simple  skill.  As  to  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  it  was 
needless  to  preach  to  any  one  on  that  subject ;  every  one  would  do  that  who 
had  not  sold  his  heart  to  the  priestly  party. 

Yesterday  I  was  too  sad  to  write  to  you.  I  tried  to  distract  my  thought 
by  paying  the  Dohnas  a  visit,  and  I  got  something  better  than  amusement 
by  it.  They  were  both  very  friendly  and  showed  much  feeling;  and  I  was 
able  to  talk  about  my  Milly.  Believe  me,  it  pains  mo  more  than  any  thing, 
that  no  one  enters  at  all  into  conversation  with  me  on  this  subject.  Every 
one  is  silent  when  I  speak  of  her.  I  am  indeed  not  quite  well,  and  still 
rather  feverish ;  but  in  a  tender  and  calm  state  of  feeling.  For  some  time 
my  sufferings  were  great ;  you  know  in  general,  from  my  letters,  my  con- 
dition from  time  to  time.  As  it  frequently  passed  into  painful  nervous 
escitement,  this  will  explain  and  excuse  to  you  the  irritability  which  has 
frequently  appeared  in  them.  My  natural  disposition  is  gentle— as  it  was 
when  you  fiirst  knew  me ;  my  irritability  has  come  on  much  later  in  life. 
I  miss  two  things  in  my  Milly : — the  life  with  her,  and  her  love.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  I  also  miss  the  indescribable  energy  which  she  imparted 
to  me  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  I  was  aware  of.  The  grave  is  now  in 
order.  Would  to  God,  that  it  might  one  day  receive  me,  when  I  had  fallen 
peacefully  asleep  in  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  my  true  vocation. 

cc. 

BxRLiii,  19^  Detxwiher,  1815. 
Your  letter  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me.  I  feel  much  more  satisfied, 
In  the  prospect  of  living  with  you.  What  I  shall  still  feel  the  loss  of^  and 
enjoyed  when  I  had  my  Milly  with  me,  we  will  moura  over  together.  I 
only  hope  that  now  you  will  be  able  to  come  with  an  easy  mind.  1  dread 
these  last  days  for  you,  and  the  parting  from  those  who  have  always  known 

what  they  possessed  in  you.     I  shall  be  a  debtor  to  all  of  them 

*  Probably  W.  Von  Humboldt,  who  had  been  embassador  in  Borne. 
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Hj  mind  win  be  opened  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  treamnree  of  Rome,.uid 
tiie  beginning  of  a  oompletely  new  Ufe  may,  perhapa,  make  me  young 
again.  I  am  very  glad  that  our  cirole  of  interoonne  will  be  imall;  it 
promiees  me  a  life  of  oloae  application  to  stody. 

▲  Teiy  unsatisfactory  tone  of  feeling  prevails  here,  as  is  the  case,  per- 
haps, throughout  Germany.  The  interest  in  literature. is  so  mneh  on  the 
decline  (indeed  it  is  weaker  now  than  during  and  after  the  fever  of  the 
French  Eerolntioii),  and  our  bright  visions  bo  fade  away  one  after  another, 
that  we  can  not  help  perceiving  that  the  noblest  opportunities  of  attaining 
a  permanently  higher  intellectual  standing  for  the  nation  have  been  thrown 
away  or  abused ;  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  an  age  of  mediocrity  is 
before  us.  Great  injury  must  inevitably  result  from  so  large  a  part  of  our 
youth  having  taken  the  field  for  a  second  time ;  they  are  nearly  all  snatched 
away  from  their  studies.  The  first  war  did  tKem  no  harm,  but  that  was 
conducted  in  a  different  spirit  from  the  present  one.  The  regiments  of  the 
line  have  given  way  to  excesses,  and  what  is  still  worse,  many  ofiScers  haw 
acquired  a  taste  for  Paris.  The  noble  path  of  life  is  terribly  narrow.  I 
have  very  few  hearers  as  yet. 

As  Gretchen  herself  has  some  apprehensions,  do  not  persuade  her  to 
come  with  us.  .  Only  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  could  have  some  oomp 
panion,  who  could  be  like  a  daughter  to  you.  If  you  could  but  have  little 
Sophy  or  Louisa. 

Since  the  weather  has  become  so  severe,  I  often  vividly  recall  the  time 
that  I  spent  with  Miily  in  Bordesholm,  in  the  winter  of  1 800 — a  golden 
age  for  her  and  for  me. 

Pray  take  Christmas  presents  to  the  dear  children  at  Meldorf  in  my 
name ;  and  choose  something  pretty  for  our  friends  at  Husum. 

CCI. 

BiBLiN,  23/2  December,  1615. 
..».•.  On  Tuesday,  Hardenberg  sent  for  me,  and  fixed  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  me  the  next  day ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed me  one  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  Constitution.  This  will  necessitate  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  our  joumey,  for  a  considerable  time  will  probably  elapse  before  the 
delegates  to  the  assembly  are  even  named,  much  more  before  they  arrive 
in  Berlin.  This  may  not  take  place,  perhaps,  till  the  end  of  January,  and 
then  we  know  by  experience  how  slowly  business  advances  in  an  assembly 
the  members  of  which  are  totally  unused  to  deliberations  in  common.  ^, 
though  Hardenberg  himself  fancies  that  the  work  might  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  Maroh,  or  at  furthest  in  April,  we  can  not  at  all  reckon  upon 
this  being  the  case,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  time  far  the 

termination  of  our  labors I  do  not  know  whether  1  shall  find  any 

sympathy  with  my  views  among  my  fellow-members  of  the  assembly,  but 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  have  missed  an  essential  calling  of  my  life,  if  I  had 
had  no  share  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitution.  We  can  not  expe,it 
that  this  work  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  thoroughly  mature  an  1 
wise  institniions  at  the  present  moment.  It  can  only  be  a  beginning  and 
a  germ,  to  be  gradually  developed  by  time  and  circumstances.  But  if  this 
opportunity  can  be  seized  to  carry  through  even  a  few  good  laws,  they  m^ty 
have  lasting  consequences.     It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  idso,  that  I 
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hATe  ModlTed  tlik  ooliuiiiMion ;  Mid  whtax  I  said,  at  ilnt|'  tiu*  It  wm  not 
quite  welcomo  to  me  penonally,  that  wu  only  in  reiierenoe  to  its  Ungtiieii- 

ing  my  separation  from  you 

I  have  got  the  Servian  national  songs,  and  shall  translate  them  where 
it  is  possible ;  they  are  very  beautiful.  This  season  carries  ray  thonghts 
back  to  the  past  very  much.  It  was  a  time  that  Milly  always  eigoyed  so 
much.  Oh,  how  willingly  would  I  give  my  whole  life  lor  one  year  with 
her  I  Even  if  it  were  a  life  most  rich  in  {Measures  and  prosperity.  Yet  a 
life  rich  in  activity  and  usefulness  I  should  not  dare  to  saorifioe  even  at 
that  price,  and  she  would  not  wish  it  May  she  watch  over  me  (as  you 
will  too,  with  her  spirit),  and  at  last  receive  me  to  herself  in  peaoe. 

ecu. 

BxRLiir,  letk  Janumrf,  1816. 
A  stranger  has  brought  me  K  collection  of  modem  Greek  songs.  I  send 
you  a  translation  I  have  made  of  one  of  them.  Perhaps  it  will  draw  tears 
from  you,  as  it  did  from  me.  The  modem  Greeks  believe  tiiat  the  soul 
does  not  part  from  the  body  till  the  form  of  ^e  latter  is  destroyed  by  cor- 
ruption.    A  child  speaks  thus  from  its  grave  to  its  mother : 

**  Beyond  the  locky  mountain  peak,  that  rises  high  and  frowning, 
It!  sanunit  wrapped  in  floating  clouds,  itt  steep  g^ens  dim  ana  misty* 
There  growe  the  herb  fbrgetfolaess,  beside  the  still  cold  ibontain. 
The  mother-ewe  eats  of  toe  herb,  and  then  forgeti  ber  yeanling; 
My  mother,  plack  the  soothing  herb,  and  then  rorget  tbv  darling/' 
The  Moiker.    **  A  thousand  times  I'll  pluck  the  herb,  hot  I  forget  thee  never.*'* 

In  another  song,  which  begins — 

"  Thou  fiery -red  carnation,  thou  purple  hyacinth," 

the  soul  of  the  child,  whose  body  is  decaying,  takes  leave  of  the  flowers 
which  are  planted  on  his  grave,  and  asks  them  to  bend  down  their  heads 
to  receive  a  kiss,  and  transmit  it  to  his  parents.  Another  relates  how 
Charon,  now  the  demon  of  death,  passes  on  his  horse  through  the  village, 
with  the  host  of  dead  after  him,  the  little  ones  hanging  to  the  saddle ;  the 
poet  entreats  him  to  stop  by  the  cool  spring,  that  the  souls  may  speak  one 
word  to  their  loved  ones,  and  the  children  play  with  the  flowers  I  He  de* 
nies  it :  they  would  not  be  willing  to  leave  it  again.  Many  illustrate  the 
praises  of  heroes,  who  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  only  captains  of  robber 
bands,  but  what  men!  You  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  rhjrthm,  and 
exclaim  with  delight,  that  it  is  poetry  not  beneath  the  poetry  of  old 
G{eece  1 . . .  * .  • 

ccin. 

BxRLiir,  9(MA  Jamuaryt  1816. 
......  Some  one  preached  to  me  lately  that  I  should  do  this,  and  that; 

take  up  my  history,  &c.  I  answered,  happy  is  the  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  convincing  himself  that  the  simple  act  of  willing  can  enable  himself  and 

*  "  Jenseits  vom  steilen  Felsgebirg,  dai  hoch  dort  ragt  und  dfister, 
—Die  Scbeitel  decken  Wolken  ihm,  und  Nebel  fuUt  die  KlQfte— 
Da  wachit  am  stillen  kalten  daell,  VergeMenheit  dai  Krautlein. 
Dai  Krantleln  pflQckt  dai  Matterichaat,  vergiut  todann  der  L&mmer. 
Das  Krftatlein  pfluck',  mein  Muttercben,  vergisi  sodann  dei  Kleinen.*' 
Die  MuUer.    "  Ich  pfluck'  es  mir  wohl  taoi'endmal,  vergetse  Dein  doch  nhn 
mer!" 
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aChiors  to  do  everjr  thing.  If  so,  how  superfluoiiB  are  all  intellectual  gifta  I 
We  need  only  exert  our  will,  and  we  are  competent,  not  merely,  aa  all  the 
world  haa  belieyed  hitherto,  to  tasks  requiring  research  and  industry,  but 
to  produce  works  of  genius.  And  this  under  all  circumstances  I  It  is  not 
true,  therefore,  that  genius  is  unfolded  by  outward  circumstanoes,  as  plants 
and  flowers  are  by  spring-tide  and  summer,  and  that  there  are  times  and 
casea  when  genius  can  no  more  exist  than  the  violet  can  blow  in  the  au- 
tumn :  it  is  not  true,  that  in  the  age  of  Alexander  there  were  no  great 
poets,  because  there  could  be  none  then.  From  this  truth,  we  may  soar 
upward  in  a  straight  line  to  the  regions  in  which  Fichte  seemed  to  us 
weaklings  to  rave,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  will  may  suffice 
to  make  the  rocks  bear  fruit,  and  the  glaciers  bring  forth  com.  We  may 
spare  ourselves  all  sjrmpathy  with  our  sick  and  weak  brother ;  it  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  does  not  choose  to  be  healthy 

CCIV. 

Berliii,  30<A  January,  1819. 

Since  [reading  my  treatise  last  Wednesday  in  the  Academy]  I 

have  been  busied  in  preparing  the  Fronto  for  the  press.  Heindorf  and 
Buttmann  take  part  in  the  critical  revision  of  it,  but  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  difficult  task  falls  to  my  share.  The  Milanese  editor  has  put  together 
the  loose  leaves  (which  are  quite  unconnected,  only  legible  in  parts,  and 
altogether  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  work),  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  their  natural  order,  and  printed  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
you  can  not  see  where  one  fragment  begins  and  another  ends.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  reduce  this  chaos  to  the  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed 
in  the  first  instance,  and  must  next  bring  together  the  parts  which  are 
immediately  connected,  or  only  separated  by  fragments  which  are  lost. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  labor,  but  for  which  I  have  a  peculiar  talent,  so  that 
if  I  did  not  undertake  it,  centuries  might  perhaps  elapse  before  the  poor 
dismembered  thing  would  find  any  one  to  put  its  limbs  in  their  placea 
again 

Tou  ask  after  my  cough.  I  really  can  not  say  when  it  began ;  but  I 
have  been  sufiering  from  colds  ever  since  the  beginning  of  December,  be- 
cause I  am  obliged  to  go  out  in  all  weathers ;  to  dinner,  to  the  Crown 
Prince,  to  the  riding-school,  and  when  I  want  to  escape  from  solitude ;  and 
then  generally  I  have  to  walk  long  distances.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  my 
cough  was  really  very  bad ;  now  it  is  of  no  consequence,  only  it  is  con- 
stantly irritated  by  the  dust,  and  damp,  and  draught,  at  the  riding-school, 
so  that  I  have  been  sometimes  afraid  I  must  give  up  this  pursuit.  This 
would  be  a  pity,  for  I  have  conquered  the  greatest  difficulty ;  I  have  lost 
my  awkwardness,  and  am  told  that  I  have  much  improved  in  agility.  I 
feel  safe  and  bold  on  horseback.  If  I  remain  a  part  of  the  summer  here, 
I  shall  attend  the  shooting-gallery,  and  perhaps  tiie  fenoing-sdiool.  When 
my  cough  was  at  the  worst,  it  was  a  welcome  thought  to  me  that  perhaps 
it  might  be  a  legacy  from  my  beloved  MiUy ;  the  best  gift  she  could  leave 
behind  with  me. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  tender  and  sympathizing  letter.  But  yon 
do  not  know,  you  did  not  see,  and  can  not  understand,  how  a  work  such 
as  my  History  arises,  and  can  alone  arise— in  love  and  joy  only,  not  In 
affiiction,  anguish,  and  bereavement. 
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CCV. 

BxftLiir,  \(Uh  Fdhrtuny,  181S. 

My  author  himaelf  is  a  miserable  hero,  but  the  letters  are  ez- 

tremelj  attBaetive,  espeoiallj  the  youthful  letters  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
which  throw  much  light  upon  his  inward  history.  What  an  angel  do  w<e  find 
here  too !  But  he  likewise  appears  to  hare  fallen  in  his  later  yean  imder 
thes  way  of  a  woman,  who  has  much  more  resemblance  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
than  poor  Louis  to  Marcus  Antoninus ;  and  this  book  makes  it  eiearer,  and 
more  comprehensible,  how  it  should  have  been  possible  for  the  rule  of  this 
heaTenly  man  to  promote  and  hasten  the  dissolution  and  corruption  of  the 
State. 

I  hare  heard  nothing  more  about  the  plague  in  Italy ;  but  I  feel  we  most 
not  at  all  conclude  from  this  that  the  report  of  it  was  false 

CCVI. 

BcRLiN,  SOM  Fehnuny,  1816. 

I  no  longer  doubt. that  we  shall  go  to  Italy,  unless  the  plague  prove  an 
obstacle,  in  which  case  I  should  have  great  soruples  about  it,  and,  if  you 
went  with  me,  feel  very  anxious.  There  are  certainly  other  considerations 
against  it,  with  regard  to  Gretchen,  which  press  heavily  on  my  heart.  I 
have  foretold  the  spreading  of  the  pestilence  to  Italy  ever  since  the  autumn, 
as  many  can  bear  me  witness ;  it  is  not  from  any  prophetic  gift  of  mine, 
but  on  very  natural  grounds.  It  attacked  Venetian  Dalmatia  a  year  ago^ 
from  which  it  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  excluded  by  quarantine  regula- 
tions. It  has  also  penetrated  into  Austrian  Croatia,  and  is  raging  in 
Corfu.  Hence  we  had  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  advance  from  the 
Adriatic  Sea  over  Italy.  Besides,  I  hold  to  my  assertion,  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstanoes — when  Death  is  hungry— it  overpowers  all  the  obsta- 
cles which  in  ordinary  times  bar  its  progress.  That  such  is  the  ease  at 
present,  we  may  conclude  from  the  fact  that  it  has  reached  Corfu  and 
Croatia,  where  all  possible  precautions  have  been  observed,  and  up  to  this 
time  Kuccessfully. 

Flight  might  not  be  found  quite  so  pr^icable;  if  a  place  is  really 
threatened,  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  thence  to  the  neighboring  districts. 
But  I  think  that  the  spread  or  cessation  of  the  epidemic  must  be  decided 
before  we  enter  Lombardy,  and,  if  God  permit,  we  may  wait  in  the  Ve- 
netian Alps  to  see  what  turn  things  will  take 

CCVII. 

BxRLiir,  ^tk  FebrtUNy,  1816. 

Although  here,  as  well  as  abroad,  they  keep  to  the  system  d  leaving 
the  public  in  the  dark  respecting  the  pestilence,  things  come  to  light  from 
time  to  time,  from  which  the  danger  seems  to  grow  more  and  more  decided. 
The  plague  does  not  simply  slay  its  victims  and  depopulate  countries ;  it 
eats  away  the  moral  energies  as  well,  and  often  quite  destroys  them ;  thus, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  last  public  lecture  before  the  Academy,  the  sudden 
and  complete  degeneracy  of  the  B.oman  world  from  the  time  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  onward,  may  be  referred  to  the  Oriental  plague  which  then 
entered  Europe  for  the  first  time ;  just  as,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  the 
plague,  which  was  strictly  speaking  a  yellow  fever,  ooineides  too  exactly 
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with  tiia  tenninfttion  of  the  ideal  period  of  aatiqiiiiy,  not  to  be  leguded  m 
a  oauae  of  it.  In  auoh  epidemiGS  the  beet  indiyiduahi  always  die,  and  the 
rest  degenerate  rooralljr.  Times  of  pestilence  are  always  thoie  in  which 
the  animal  and  the  devilish  in  human  nature  assume  prominence.  Neither 
need  we  be  sopwstitieiis  or  even  pious,  to  regard  great  peetilenoes  as  some- 
thing  more  than  a  conflict  of  the  physical  with  the  human  history  of  the 
earth :  I  fear  my  conviction  that  it  indicates  the  victory  of  the  negative 
and  destructive  of  the  two  contending  principles,  would  be  thought  terribly 
ManinhiBan  and  impious. 

CCVIII. 

BxRUN,  29M  June,  1816.* 

I  had  so  much  to  ssy  to  you,  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  and  will  say. 
I  therefore  intend  to  write  very  little  to  you  to-day,  and  to  wait  for  your 
letter.  I  may  still  receive  it  here ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  reckon  upon 
it,  as  it  is  eettled  that  Brandis  is  to  come  to  us  herct 

My  thoughts  have  traveled  with  you.;  you  have  arrived  by  this  time. 
We  still  mean  to  depart  at  the  time  fixed  with  Brandis. 

Heindorf  died  last  Sunday  without  being  sensible  of  his  approaching 
end.  His  friends  will  now  have  to  look  after  his  seven  orphsns.  My 
position  will  allow  me  to  take  my  share.  Why  iras  I  never  able  to  prom- 
ise it  to  him  ?     Tet  he  no  doubt  relied  on  his  friend.l 

In  the  evening  after  you  had  left  us,  when  your  carriage  went  out  of 
sight  and  I  returned  home,  I  felt  very  sad.  Gretchen's  spirits  were  quite 
overcome  by  the  parting,  and  I  recovered  myself  in  trying  to  console  her. 

God  grant  that  you  may  be  happy  1  You  need  only  wish  for  me  the 
enjoyment  of  tolerable  health ;  for  as  it  is  now  I  can  never  get  on.  All 
will  rejoice  to  have  you  back  again.  Bejoice  with  them ;  but  remain  to 
to  me  what  you  have  been. 

Give  our  best  love  to  all  our  friends. 

CCIX. 

BxRLiN,  $ih  July,  1816. 

Your  confidence  that  I  should  become  more  tranquil,  has  not  quite  do* 
ceived  you ;  I  am  so  on  the  whole.  Gretchen  does  all  in  her  power  to 
promote  it.  She  enters  thoroughly  and  kindly  into  my  state  of  feeling. 
She  keejM  herself  constantly  employed,  and  has  shown  the  greatest  method 
and  judgment  in  the  arrangement  and  preparations  for  our  removal  and 
packing  up,  which  she  has  executed  with  indefatigable  energy.  She  says 
indeed,  when  she  sees  me  sad,  that  it  would  depress  her  terribly  if  she  did 
not  hope  that  I  should  recover  my  spirits  again  in  time. 

I  do  not  despair  of  my  mental  powers.     I  derive  much  benefit  from 

*  This  was  the  first  letter  Niebahr  wrote  after  his  parting  fitun  Madame 
Hensler,  and  her  return  home. 

t  Brandis  accompanied  Madame  Hensler  on  her  return  to  Holstetn. 

i  In  an  earlier  letter,  Niebohr  says :  **  One  of  the  sons  is  my  j^odchild.  I 
shall  provide  for  him."  For  several  years  after  HeindorTs  death,  his  familv  re- 
ceived a  considerable  sam  of  money  regularly  everv  ^ear,  withoat  being  able  to 
discover  whence  it  came.  In  process  of  time,  as  their  circnmstances  improved, 
it  ceased,  and  it  was  only  after  many  years  that  Niebahr  was  found  to  be  the 
author  of  this  assistance,  in  addition  to  the  other  friendly  offices  he  rendered 
them. 
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eimple  wum  btths ;  thejr  hftve  alread/  given  »  more  healthy  tone  to  mj 
neryes.  Gretehen  hM  stood  the  fatigaei  of  pftcking  very  woU.  Her  chest 
is  quite  firee  from  oppression,  and  she  has  little  pain  in  her  side. 

Our  departure  Lb  positively  fixed  for  the  thirteenth.  I  shall  not  take  my 
instructions  with  me;  it  would  take  too  long  to  wait  for  them  as  I  had 
intended,  and  so  I  shall  travel  forward  at  once.  Hardenberg  has  promised 
to  send  them  after  me. 

We  shall  most  likely  take  the  most  direct  route.  The  two  months  and 
a  half  from  now  to  the  end  of  September  is  so  short,  that  we  must  curtail 
our  stay  wherever  we  can,  in  order  to  stop  long  enough  at  the  important 
places  to  make  some  use  of  them.  I  have  no  answer  from  Goethe ;  his 
wife  is  dead.  • 

You  will  write  as  often  to  me  as  you  have  time  and  ability.  Pray  write 
by  the  next  post  to  Nuremberg,  and  a  week  later  to  Munich.  I  shall 
probably  stay  more  than  a  week  in  Munich. 

I  look  forward  to  the  journey  with  great  pleasure — as  much  as  I  can 
now  feel.     Gretehen  also  enjoys  the  prospect. 

The  sorting  and  arranging  of  my  old  papers  has  again  excited  my  sad 
feelings.  Many  of  them  yon  will  one  day  read,  not  without  emotion; 
some  merit  to  be  preserved.  However,  I  do  not  now  think  tiiat  my  death 
is  near.  Love  to  our  friends.  I  shall  write  you  one  more  letter  home. 
God  bless  you.     Farewell. 

ccx. 

BlRLlN,  iOth  Jmlf,  1816. 

Your  anxiously  expected  letter,  in  which  and  from  which  I  hpped  to 
take  a  blessing  with  me  on  my  journey,  has  never  arrived.  Perhaps  yon 
have  been  persuaded  to  remain  at  Husum.  If  so,  ten  or  twelve  days  will 
elapse  before  I  find  your  letter  at  Nuremberg. 

I  am  so  tired  and  exhausted  that  even  if  you  were  actually  here  I  could 
scarcely  say  any  thing  rational  to  you.  My  audience  with  the  King  was 
on  Wednesday,  and  not  till  then  could  we  make  definite  preparations  for 
the  journey.  The  next  day,  my  Milly's  birthday,  I  wanted  to  celebrate 
here ;  that  is,  at  her  grave. 

I  can  not  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I  leave  this  place.  I  often 
forget  my  sorrows,  but  I  can  not  yet  be  happy.  The  general  aspect  of 
political  affairs  also  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  taken  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  me,  and  shed 
tears  at  parting.     All  the  other  princes  are  likewise  cordial  and  friendly. 

People  in  general  express  sincere  regpret  at  my  leaving,  and  hope  that 
I  shall  return  with  official  advancement ;  which  I,  whose  judgment  is  on- 
warped,  do  not  at  all  expect. 

The  best  piece  of  news  I  have  to  tell  you  is,  that  Gretchen^s  heal^  is 
much  improved. 

I  must  conclude.  God  bless  you  richly  a  thousandfold.  If  poisibla  I 
•hall  write  a  few  lines  to  you  daily  during  our  journey. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NIBBUHB'8  MISSION  IN  ROME.    FROM  1816  TO  1833. 

Fkok  tluB  time  fbrwaid,  Niebuhr  wa^  80  entirely  removed  from 
the  finends  of  his  earlier  life,  that  few  facts  respecting  his  outward 
histoiy  are  to  be  obtained  excepting  from  his  own  letters.  These, 
however,  succeed  each  other  in  such  an  almost  unbroken  series, 
that  they  require  but  few  connecting  links,  and  therefore  there  is 
little  occasion  to  regret  the  absence  of  other  sources  of  information. 
But,  while  his  letters  give  a  very  complete  picture  of  his  personal 
circumstances  and  occupations,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  most  of  them  were  written  under  great  restraint  with  regard 
to  the  expression  of  opinion  upon  outward  events,  on  account  of 
the  surveillance  exercised  at  the  post-offices  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  passed.  He  often  had  to  deny  himself  the 
utterance  of  a  sentiment  altogether,  for  fear  of  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  the  letter. . 

Niebuhr  quitted  Berlin  in  July.  His  £riend,  Dr.  Brandis  (now 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Bonn),  accompanied  him  as  Secretary 
of  Legation.  He  had  made  the  choice  of  his  secretary  a  condition 
of  his  accepting  the  mission,  and  in  the  first  instance  had  ofiered 
the  post  to  Professor  Dahlman,  who  however  declined  it,  having 
just  accepted  the  office  of  Representative  to  the  nobles  and  pre- 
lates of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Niebuhr  first  visited  Munich,  where  he  staid  a  week,  partly 
to  look  through  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library,  partly  to  see  his 
aged  friend,  Jacobi.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Lmspruck,  and  vis- 
ited the  memorable  scenes  of  the  T3riole8e  war.  The  next  place 
at  which  he  made  any  stay  was  Verona,  where  likewise  he  ex- 
plored the  manuscript  treasures  contained  in  the  library,  and  made 
his  famous  discoveiy  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius.  He  spent  a  short 
time  at  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  and  reached  Rome  on  the 
7th  of  October. 

Niebuhr  had  sent  his  books  by  sea  to  Leghorn.  He  soon  learnt 
that  the  ship  had  been  wrecked  at  Calais,  and  was  for  several 
months  in  uncertainty  respecting  their  fate.     As  no  books  were 
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allowed  to  bo  taken  out  of  the  public  libraries,  he  was  for  a 
considerable  time  deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies, 
and  this,  joined  to  the  ill-health  which  seized  both  him  and  his 
wife  almost  immediately  on  their  entrance  into  Italy,  and  the,  to 
him,  unaccustomed  privation  of  all  intellectual  intercourse,  ac- 
count for  the  tone  of  depression  which  prevails  in  his  earlier  let- 
ters from  Rome.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  however,  he 
tamed  his  time  to  account,  as  far  as  possible,  by  visiting  the  li- 
brary of  the  Vatican,  and  in  November  discovered  the  fragments 
of  Cicero's  orations,  and  some  of  Livy,  Seneca,  and  Hyginus ;  after 
which  he  occupied  himself  assiduously  with  their  correction  and 
preparation  for  the  press.  Their  publication,  however,  was  from 
many  causes  delayed  for  several  years. 

Niebuhr's  relations  with  the  court  of  Rome  assumed  a  very 
satisfactory  aspect  from  the  first.  A  mutual  liking  sprang  up  be- 
tween him  and  the  excellent  Pope  Pius  YIL,  and  he  was  on  terms 
of  personal  friendship  with  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the  prime  minister 
and  secretary  of  state,  of  whose  character  as  a  statesman  Niebuhr 
had  a  high  opinion.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  in 
Rome,  Niebuhr  had  merely  to  dispatch  the  current  business  with 
the  Papal  court,  as  the  instructions  for  his  special  mission,  which 
Hardenberg  had  promised  to  send  after  him  in  a  few  weeks,  did 
not  arrive  for  four  years. 

His  intercourse  in  Rome,  beyond  that  which  he  enjoyed  with 
Brandis  and  Bnnsen,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  soon  formed  an 
intimate  friendship,  was  chiefly  confined  to  Germans  and  English, 
though  he  had  likewise  several  acquaintances  among  the  French. 
Among  the  Italians  there  were  very  few  whose  conversation  af- 
forded him  any  pleasure,  owing  to  their  entirely  opposite  cast  of 
mind,  though  there  were  a  few  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  who 
fermed  exceptions.  Niebuhr  associated  much  with  the  young  art- 
ists who  were  then  studying  in  Rome,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  present  German  school  of  historical  painting.  Among  them 
he  was  particularly  intimate  with  Cornelius,  Platner,  Overbeck, 
and  the  two  Schadows.  He  made  their  acquaintance  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  eight  days  afler  his  arrival.  The 
artists  celebrated  the  day  by  a  dinner,  to  which  they  invited  Nie- 
buhr and  Brandis.  Niebuhr  sat  between  Thorwaldsen  and  Cor- 
neliuB,  who  both  instantly  inspired  him  with  the  strongest  interest, 
and  he  made  an  equally  favorable  impression  on  them.    Niebuhr 
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always  took  a  lively  interest  in  art,  particularly  in  paintings,  and 
his  judgment  was  considered,  by  those  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  remarkably  correct,  though  he  had  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  any  branch  of  art. 

Letters  written  in  1816. 
CCX. 

TO  MADAIIK  HEN8LEB. 

Munich,  I2ik  AuguO,  1816. 
GretohMi  hM,  I  think,  fumuihed  you  with  the  thread  of  our  journey  m 
fur  M  E«4i8bon.  From  Heiningett  1  tent  you  the  history  of  our  adventures 
and  calamities  on  the  road  through  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  We  saw  no- 
thing of  that  town ;  it  rained  in  torrents,  and  if  the  brother  of  our  okl 
Heim  had  not  lired  so  near,  1  should  not  even  have  visited  him.  From 
him  1  heard  that  the  duchy  contains  54,000  inhabitants ;  not  much  could 
be  said  about  Its  wealth ;  but  the  people  help  themselves  through,  which 
is.  perhaps,  what  is  most  to  be  wished  for.  The  weather  cleared  up  as  we 
started,  and  the  valley  of  the  Werra,  through  which  we  were  hastening,  on 
an  excellent  high  road,  appeared  in  all  its  beauty.  The  roads,  from  this 
neighborhood  till  beyond  Wurzburg,  were  extremely  good ;  they  seemed  to 
be  made  of  the  basalt  of  the  hills  near  Wurzburg  and  Fulda.  The  little 
towns  in  the  Wurzburg  district  are  not  pretty,  though  they  are  probably 
more  prosperous  than  those  on  the  SasJ,  as  the  land  is  very  fertile  and 
rich.  The  country  is  beautiful,  and  thickly  dotted  with  villages  of  some 
size.  At  Wurzburg  we  stopped  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  city  is  cer- 
tainly very  well  situated ;  part  of  it  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which  are  the  Marienburg,  and  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage. This  hill  produces  the  Stein  wine,  and  it  stretches  so  far  into  the 
country  that  it  affords  to  a  wide  district  the  enjoyment  of  its  delicious  pro- 
ducts, of  which  Brandis  and  1  partook.  The  bridge  is  adorned,  like  that 
of  Prague,  with  statues  of  saints,  single  and  in  groups ;  altogether  Wur^ 
burg  swarms  with  Christian  statues — all  bad,  all  mannered,  and  tasteless. 
The  cathedral  is  new,  and  so  are  the  paintings,  which  are  worthless; 
many  of  the  buildings  are  large  and  handsome,  and  show  that  the  city 
was  once  the  seat  of  a  Chapter  composed  of  a  proud  and  rich  aristocracy. 
We — which,  in  such  cases,  always  means  Brandis  and  myself — hunted 
out  Professor  Goldmayer— found  him  not  at  home ;  he  had  received  my 
card,  however,  and  came  to  me  at  the  hotel.  I  found  in  him  not  merely 
courtesy,  which  is  shown  by  what  I  have  just  said,  but  a  simple,  obliging, 
straightforward,  upright  man,  with  nothing  unprotestant,  that  is,  no  sti- 
fling of  his  genuine  German  nature  about  him.  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  rest  of  the  Wurzburg  scholars,  and  their  political  ideas  appear  to 
be  quite  satisfactory.  The  librarian  showed  me  what  1  wished  to  see,  the 
MSS.,  among  which  are  some  of  very  great  antiquity ;  one  was  of  the  kind 
for  which  1  am  looking  out,*  but  the  obliterated  writing  was  nothing  but 
an  old  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  written  probably  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century.  1  wasted  several  hours,  that  evening  and  the  following  morning, 
in  carefully  looking  over  these  works,  to  me  quite  useless.     But  I  had 
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pleasure  in  exMnininf  the  worki  of  art  which  I  found  amonf  them,  the 
exquiaitely  carved  ivory  tablets  which  ornament  their  coven,  and  muat 
be  at  leaat  as  old  aa  the  eleventh  centory.  They  really  must  be  regarded 
as  specimens  of  alto-relievO|  of  which  ancient  art  would  not  need  to  be 
ashamed.  Copies  from  it  they  may  be,  for  some  of  the  figures  are  in  un^ 
mistakable  Roman  costume.  Similar  carvings  are  to  be  found  among  the 
illuminated  MSS.  of  the  Munich  library,  some  with  Greek,  others  with 
Latin  inscriptionB,  the  letters  of  which  are  so  accurately  formed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascribe  them  to  Constantinople. 

Our  road  brought  us  through  a  district  where  the  different  territories 
were  formerly  curiously  intermingled,  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  Bay- 
reuth  or  Anspach,  and  I  thought  I  could  still  distinctiy  recognise  the  dif- 
ference of  religion  and  of  their  former  political  relations.  We  cattght  sight 
at  once  of  the  whole  extent  of  Nuremberg,  with  its  castles  and  its  high 
steeples.  The  city  is  mlich  smaller  than  I  had  expected  from  its  ancient 
population,  which,  calculating  frx>m  4000  yearly  births,  must  have  amount- 
ed, in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  more  than  100,000  souls.  It  lies  on  hills. 
Nearly  all  the  names  of  the  streets  have  been  changed  since  the  change 
of  the  government.  Two  churches  had  been  already  pulled  down  beeause 
they  wanted  repairs ;  one  wss  sold,  as  we  heard,  for  five  hundred  florins, 
for  the  sake  of  its  building  materials.  The  price  of  houses  is  unusually 
loV.  A  house  for  a  family  of  the  ordinary  middle  class  may  be  had  for 
five  hundred  florins ;  a  very  handsome  one,  which  in  Berlin  would  prob- 
ably cost  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  may  be  had  here  for  ten 
tiiousand  florins.  Yet  the  ci^  appears  by  no  means  so  empty  and  desert- 
ed as  you  might  anticipate  from  this,  and  trade  is  reviving;  orders  have 
unexi>ectedly  arrived  from  America.  The  debts  of  the  city,  amounting  to 
9,500,000  florins,  hav«  been  made  over  to  the  Bavarian  government,  with 
a  reduction  of  one  half  in  the  rate  of  interest.  The  municipal  constitution 
has  been  quite  abrogated ;  the  city  is  governed  by  a  rojral  conrniissioner ; 
a  town-council  has  been  nominated,  but  it  does  not  assemble.  But  the 
Bavarians  have  hopes,  from  the  express  words  of  a  law  promulgated  last 
year,  that,  in  the  larger  cities,  magistrates  will  be  again  appointed,  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  fiscal  matters  of  the  communes,  and  even 
tiie  administration  of  justice  and  the  police  will  be  restored.  Magistrates 
have  been  already  conceded  to  the  smaller  towns.  In  consequence  of  all 
these  changes  the  Town  Hall  is  useless  and  empty,  or,  at  lesst,  appropri- 
ated to  other  purposes.  The  old  decorations  and  emblems  have  been  car- 
ried away;  a  screen  of  finely-executed  brass-work,  which  stood  in  the 
oouncil-hall,  has  been  sold,  &c.  Those  churches,  the  preservation  of  ndiioh 
seemed  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  city,  have  been  sufiered  to  keep 
tiieir  immense  treasures  of  art  untouched.  You  are  not  prepared  to  see  so 
many  sacred  relics  of  antiquity  in  a  Protestant  city;  the  ^>pearanoe  of 
tiie  place  is  quite  Catholic ;  nay,  to  judge  by  the  present  state  of  the 
Catholic  Churches,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  works  of  art  would 
have  been  far  better  preserved  if  the  Reformation  had  become  universal, 
supposing  it  to  be  carried  out  with  as  much  moderation  as  at  Nuremberg. 
St.  Sebald's  and  St.  Lawrence's  have  grown  rich  in  old  paintings  through 
a  eustom  which  I  never  met  with  elsewhere ;  on  the  death  of  a  oitisen  of 
consideration,  a  painting  was  hung  up  in  the  church  to  his  memory,  to 
which  a  tablet  bearing  the  data  of  his  death  was  affixed,  but  which  had 
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no  other  penonaJ  leferenoo  to  tho  deoeaaed,  rarely  eren  to  hia  patron  aaint. 
Theae  piotaiei  are  shockingly  neglected ;  they  are  regarded  aa  the  property 
of  the  family  uriio  pteaented  them  to  the  church.  There  ia  one  extremely 
beautiful  painting  in  St.  Lawrence's,  ascribed,  like  CTery  thing  else  in 
Nuremberg  of  unknown  origin,  to  Albert  Durer,  but  it  is  much  older.  But 
the  most  beautifnl  painting  of  all  waa  actually  disooTered  by  Brandis ;  it 
was  painted  before  1450,  to  judge  by  another  picture  near  it,  which  is 
proYided  with  a  date.  Brandia  had  climbed  on  to  an  old  stone  altar  to 
look  at  another  picture,  alao  of  great  merit,  when  he  suddenly  became 
aware  that  there  waa  one  far  superior,  hanging  on  a  column  behind,  of 
which  you  caught  eight  through  an  arch.  To  get  near  it  we  were  obliged 
to  aend  for  the  key  of  the  clerestory— it  was  worth  the  trouble.  It  is  an 
altar  picture  with  wings ;  in  the  background  ia  Christ,  yery  youthful,  and 
with  a  crown  on  hia  head,  engaged  in  crowning  the  Holy  Virgin  who  is  also 
represented  in  very  early  youth.  Its  beauty  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 
Of  the  works  of  Hana  Kulmbach,  hitherto  an  unknown  artist  to  me,  I  could 
giro  you  no  account,  unless  I  had  written  erery  day.  There  is  a  gallery 
in  the  castle,. in  two  halla,  which  contains  some  very  respectable  and  Yerf 
ancient  pioturea,  and  some  masterpieces  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth.  I  never 
knew  what  he  really  was  till  I  came  there.  There  are  eight  large  figures 
of  saints,  which  are  splendid,  all  of  course  on  a  gold  ground,  the  handling 
vigorous  and  delicate,  the  coloring  brilliant.  A  Last  Judgment  of  his 
leaves  me  scarcely  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  painter  of  the  Dantzic  picture ; 
nothing  else  can  explain  the  likeness  between  the  portrait  figures.  We 
could  only  see  the  very  ancient  imperial  chapel,  said  to  date  from  the 
Emperor  Conrad,  through  a  window.  An  old  lime-tree  stands  in  the 
court-yard,  hollow,  and  scarcely  to  be  called  alive ;  the  saying  goes  that 
it  was  planted  by  St.  Cunigunda,  the  consort  of  Henry  II.,  whose  memory 
is  still  poetically  preserved  by  monuments,  not  only  in  Nuremberg,  but 
also  in  Bamberg,  Merseburg,  and  Ratisbon.  From  the  halls  of  this  castle 
I  overlooked  the  country  where  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  encamped  within 
his  linea,  in  the  aummer  of  1632 ;  Wallenstein  was  opposite  to  him ;  I 
could  trace  the  circuit  of  the  lines  of  the  great  Swedish  monarch ;  a  large 
portion  of  them  is  still  existing.  The  Frauenholz  collection  at  the  Town 
Hall,  which  is  brought  together  for  sale,  contains  some  magnificent  things. 
There  I  saw  for  the  first  time  an  important  work  of  Martin  Schoen.  I 
also  visited  the  town  library  with  Brandis ;  but  there  was  nothing  of 
value  in  the  whole  collection  of  MSS. ;  the  most  interesting  thing  was  a 
globe  on  which  Cuba  is  represented  as  a  continent,  and  there  is  a  greater 
confusion  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  that  is,  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
than  in  our  maps  of  America  a  hundred  years  ago.  Among  the  people 
whom  I  saw  in  Nuremberg,  where  the  Museum  renders  it  very  eaay  to  see 
people  and  hear  them  speak,  the  most  attractive  and  important  to  me  was 
Seebeck,  Goethe's  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  optics.  Hegel  was  not  at 
home  when  I  called,  but  immediately  returned  my  visit,  and  staid  a  long 
time.  To  y<m^  dear  Dora,  I  may  venture  to  say— and  you  will  see  no 
danger  in  it  for  me-»that  I  have  met  universally  with  a  very  distinguished 
reception.  This  does  not  make  me  vain ;  it  humbles  me ;  I  often  say  my- 
self, they  might  spare  their  trouble ;  they  only  see  my  corpse  and  ghost. 
Twenty  yeara  ago^  when  older  men  made  me  feel  my  distance,  they  did 
me  wrong;  I  waa  eooaoioiia  thai  I  had  something  in  mo  which  merited 
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■ffwtion  tnd  w«1ooiim.  N»]r  ewtax  I  might  ha>TB  Mt  thif  Imt  %  few  yean 
ago  deeply  I  We  ought  to  haye  spent  at  least  another  day  in  Nmeniberg ; 
there  was  yet  much  to  see,  and  I  was  still  quite  unaoqoainted  with  the 
oitizens,  who  haye  retained  somewhat  of  their  former  remarkable  eharafr> 
ter ;  it  would  haye  been  amusing,  too,  to  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the 
relics  of  the  Guild  of  the  Mastar-singezt  and  of  the  Fruit-bearing  Society.* 
We  left  on  Sunday  afternoon.  We  slept  at  Nenmarkt|  whece  the  Aroh- 
duke  Charles  first  defeated  the  French  in  1796.  As  w«  dkl  not  expect  to 
find  the  means  of  oonyeyance  always  ready,  we  had  sent  a  circular  to  the 
post-masters  as  far  as  Eatisbon — a  rery  unnecessary  preoaation,  and  here, 
it  seems,  a  very  unusual  one,  except  with  persons  of  high  rank.  In  Men- 
markt,  when  we  droye  up  to  the  post-house  (in  Franconia  and  Bayaria  it 
is  usual  to  sleep  at  the  post-houses),  we  found  eyery  thing  in  commotion, 
and  the  house  full  of  lights ;  the  landlady  lighted  us  up-staiis,  offered  us 
a  ready-prepared  supper,  enumerated  her  wines,  which,  after  all,  tamed 
out  not  yery  good ;  but  the  beds  were  arranged  and  dedced  in  the  best 
style.  Miiller  remarked,  but  we  did  not  know  it  till  after  our  departure, 
that  on  the  door  of  the  loom  was  written  in  white  chalk,  "  For  their  Royal 
Highnesses ;"  and  the  landlady  asked  the  next  morning  when  she  knocked 
at  our  door  (we  did  not  hear  it),  "Are  your  Royal  Highnesses  still  asle^? 
Then  eyery  thing  shall  be  quiet  in  the  house."  Neumarkt  is  not  a  bad- 
looking  little  plaoe.  The  Upper  Palatinate  is  moderately  fertile.  Toward 
Ratisbon,  on  approaching  the  Nab,  the  scenery  becomes  picturesque,  and 
the  view  from  the  heights,  where  you  first  catdi  sight  of  Ratisbon  and  the 
Danube,  i^  glorious.  The  whole  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  riyer,  is  full 
of  historical  associations  of  the  years  since  1809,  with  the  heights  above 
Hof,  whence  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  set  that  unhappy  town  on  fire 
with  their  shot  in  order  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  southward  the  walla 
and  fields  in  the  neif^lx^ood.  I  had  not  expected  to  see  Hof  so  com- 
pletely rebuilt  1  I  have  already  written  to  you  about  its  noble  bridge, 
and  the  incomparable  view  we  had  from  our  windows.  The  second  pride 
of  the  old  city  is  her  cathedral,  and  in  particular  its  most  original,  rich, 
and  splendid  facade.  It  is  imperfect,  and  the  interior  is  interesting  only 
from  its  beautifiil  architecture.  A  strange  tradition,  which  the  sacristan 
tcld  us,  but  which  we  had  already  heard  from  a  working  man,  sajrs,  that 
a  pupil  of  the  master  who  built  the  cathedral,  constructed  the  bridge  in 
league  with  Satan ;  hence  he  had  finished  his  work  the  first,  in  despair  at 
which  the  master  threw  himself  from  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  church. 
Ratisbon  has  not  a  very  ancient  appearance,  which  may  be  explained  from 
the  circumstance  that,  for  the  last  150  years,  the  embassadors  were  the 
chief  persons  in  the  city,  and  though  they  were  not  permitted  to  poesess 
any  houses  in  their  own  name,  they  bought  and  built  under  the  name  of 
some  other  person.  The  old  corporation  was  quite  Lutheran :  this  fact;,  in 
the  midst  of  Bavaria,  and  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Cath- 
olics, is  a  very  curious  historical  phenomenon,  which,  I  confess,  ought  not 
to  be  an  enigma  to  me,  as  its  solution  must  be  to  be  found  in  history. 
The  onoe  noble  library  of  St.  Emmeran,  and  even  the  town  library,  have 

*  This  society  was  founded  in  1617,  for  promotiog  the  purity  of  the  German 
language.  At  their  meetings  the  members  of  the  society  laid  aside  their  own 
names,  and  took  that  of  some  plant,  or  fruit  It  was  open  to  men  of  all  ranks, 
but  always  bad  some  sovereign  prince  at  its  bead.    It  lasted  sisty'thraa : 
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lovt  thdrHSS.,  which  hare  been  brought  here.  Had  I  been  aware  of  thia, 
and  beliered  the  assertion  that  we  could  reach  Landshut  in  eight  hours,  1 
should  haye  remained  there  only  one  day.  From  Ratisbon,  passing  over 
the  battle-field  of  Eckmiihl,  you  enter  a  yery  rich  coimtry ;  the  roads  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  otherwise,  for  in 
all  Bayaria,  south  of  the  Danube,  the  gravel  is  inexhaustible,  and  every 
where  close  at  hand,  so  that  it  only  needs  to  be  dug  up ;  it  is  nowhere 
necessary  to  break  stones  as  in  other  countries.  Still  the  country  can  not 
be  called  beautiful,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Landshnt.  At  Freysing 
there  are  some  beautiful  meadows  by  the  water,  which  seem  to  be  kept 
with  great  care,  but  from  whence  to  Munich  it  is  a  steppe  without  trees. 
We  reached  Landshnt  too  early  to  make  it  a  halting-place,  and  arrived  in 
Munich  the  following  day  at  noon.  Traveling  here  is  incredibly  rapid.  It 
was  the  8th  of  August  on  which  we  arrived. 

I  will  not  begin  here  to  tell  you  about  Munich.  We  go  to  the  Jacobi's 
every  day.  SchelUng  is  not  here,  but  in  the  country,  working  at  th« 
"  Agos  of  the  World." 

CCXl. 

TO  NICOLOVIUS. 

Munich,  nth  Avgutt,  1816. 

I  have  written  to  yoa  twice  on  my  journey,  my  dear  friend ;  the  first 
letter  from  Erfurt  has,  no  doubt,  been  punctually  forwarded,  because  I 
informed  the  postmaster  that,  among  other  things,  I  had  represented  his 
complaints  of  the  badness  of  the  roads ;  the  second,  from  Nuremberg,  a 
mere  note,  has  most  likely  also  reached  you,  as  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  friend.  Since  both  contained  things  requiring  an  answer,  and  you 
are  as  exemplarily  conscientious  about  correspondence  as  I  am  hardened  in 
sin  (at  least,  often  seem  so),  I  almost  fear  that  your  reply  has  been  stranded 
somewhere,  which  would  be  a  bad  beginning  for  my  exile. 

We  have  traveled  very  slowly.  •  We  were  obliged  to  go  round  by  Gotha, 
because  we  knew  that  the  route  by  Coburg  was  quite  impassable,  and  did 
not  know  that  there  was  a  road  through  Kahla  and  Schleiz,  which  certainly 
could  not  be  worse  than  the  one  we  have  chosen,  with  a  circuit  of  not  less 
than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  German  miles.  We  staid  one  day  at  Wurz- 
burg,  two  at  Nuremberg  (unhappily  not  longer),  one-and-a-half  atRatisbon. 
We  arrived  here  ten  days  ago,  and  have  been  prevailed  upon  by  Jacobi's 
kind  entreaties  to  stay  longer  than  we  had  intended ;  so  wo  shall  not  start 
again  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

I  go  hence  southward  with  a  heavy  heart  on  all  accounts.  In  all  human 
probability,  I  shall  never  return  along  this  road ;  and  even  if  cheerfiilnesii 
be  not  to  me  a  treasure  irrecoverably  lost,  I  could  not  look  back  with  cheer- 
fulness from  the  summits  of  the  Alps  upon  my  poor  Germany.  Tranquil  as 
every  thing  seems  here,  the  various  rumors  of  warlike  preparations,  which 
appear  in  the  newspapers,  renew  the  feelings  I  have  before  experienced  on 
the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  storms  in  the  political  world.  I  sigh  for  peace, 
and  can  not  think  of  the  possibility  of  its  disturbance  without  inexpressible 
repugnance ;  so  much  so,  that  I  grow  indignant,  or  at  least  vexed,  with  the 
"  Allgemeine  Zeitung,"  and  other  circulators  of  these  reports,  innocently  as 
they  may  have  related  what  they  have  heard.  If  these  fears  accompany  me 
to  Italy,  what  will  become  of  my  enjoyment  of  antiquity  and  of  the  country  ^ 
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Another  resaon  of  the  Badness  with  which  I  quit  Mnnioh  is  the  partmg 
with  Jacobi  j  we  are  certainly  parting  for  the  last  time.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  his  state  to  you  as  vividly  as  I  could  wish.  His  heart  is  still 
young ;  his  intellect  is  only  occasionally  such  as  we  have  known  it  for- 
merly. He  is  more  inclin^  to  narrate  than  to  pour  forth  fresh  thoughts, 
as  he  used  to  do  ;  but  his  judgment  is  still  acute  and  unwarped  when  sub- 
jects are  presented  clearly  before  his  mind.  He  himself  is  evidently  sens- 
ible that  his  life  is  an  after-summer,  when  the  unclouded  sun  only  shines 
warmly  during  the  noon-tide  hours,  and  can  call  no  new  vegetation  into 
life ;  and  he  feels  this  with  a  melancholy  which  is  more  touching  to  his 
younger  friend  than  to  himself.  Eoth  is  invaluable  to  him  as  a  companion 
and  inseparable  friend ;  he  does  more  than  enliven  Jacobi*s  existence,  he  is 
essential  to  it ;  he  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  Jacobi's  friends  for 
his  faithful  and  indefatigable  endeavors  to  entertain  him,  and  make  up  for 
the  partial  loss  of  sight  by  reading  aloud,  &c.  I  find  the  sisters  unaltered. 
But  their  society  would  not  supply  sufficient  materiab  for  his  mental  life, 
to  keep  him  tolerably  happy ;  and  without  Roth  I  do  not  know  how  he  could 
get  on  at  all  here,  as  much  that  is  new,  and  rich  in  significance  to  me,  and 
in  which  1  could  find  sufficient  materials  of  enjoyment,  must  be  quite  in- 
different to  him. 

If  there  is  the  least  truth  in  the  coixunon  ssying,  you  must  all  have  had 
as  great  a  ringing  in  your  oars  for  the  last  few  dajrs  as  if  we  had  been  con- 
stantly touching  the  most  sonorous  £nglish  glasses  to  your  health 

My  stay  here  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  spiritual  magnet- 
ism whose  j>ower  I  have  often  experienced,  but  to  which  I  thought  I  had 
lost  all  susceptibility,  has  exerted  itself  once  more,  and  the  state  of  sool- 
sickness  from  which  I  have  so  long  suffered  is  much  relieved 

I  have  every  where  met  with  the  most  friendly  and  courteous  reception, 
and  could  have  staid  some  time  longer  here  with  pleasure.  I  have  been 
much  interested  by  several  persons  whose  acquaintance  I  have  made,  as 
well  as  by  the  immensely  rich  scientific  and  artistic  collections.  Director 
Naumayer,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at  Jacobi's,  a  man  who  has,  per- 
haps, never  crossed  the  frontiers  of  his  native  country,  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  worthy  and  intelligent  men  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  got  some 
very  instructive  details,  from  intelligent  Catholics  residing  here,  about  the 
ccmvents  and  their  church.  Sailer  *  himself  said,  at  Landsbnt,  the  convents 
must  have  gone  to  ruin,  even  if  they  had  not  been  suppressed ;  and  a  very 
ingenuous  young  man  gave  us  the  sad  history  of  his  education  in  a  Nor- 
bertine  convent,  such  as  makes  me  shudder  when  1  recall  it.  The  reading 
of  a  German  book,  Gellert's  Fables  in  the  ^*  casus  in  terminis,^'  was  pun- 
ched with  stripes  by  virtue  of  a  law  recently  introduced. 

I  am  told  that  here,  likewise,  among  the  youth,  there  is  a  mysticising, 
well-meaning,  but  very  wrong-headed  party  forming.  I  saw  the  superb 
collection  of  casts  in  company  with  one  of  these  young  men,  among  the 
rest  the  Colossus  of  Monte  Cavallo,  which  is  shown  here  in  a  new  building, 
with  the  advantage  of  varied  artificial  lights.     After  a  long  silence,  my 

*  He  was  at  Uiis  time  professor  at  the  University  at  Landshut,  but  was  after- 
ward made  a  bishop.    His  truly  evangelical  piety  and  tolerance  toward  Prot- 
estants canied  htm  to  be  looked  upon  as  half  a  heretic  himself  for  many  years 
His  simplicity  of  character,  and  genuine  chfld-Uke  pieQr  interested  Kiebuh 
deeply. 
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oompanion  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  quite  seriously, 
"  To  me  that  is  horrible.''  "  Horrible  ?''  I  asked ;  *'  I  should  hare  said 
mag^nificent."  "  Horrible,"  he  continued ;  '^  I  seem  to  see  the  yery  incarna- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  heathenism."  Now,  as  I  have  no  such  horror  of  this 
kind  of  heathenism,  I  fisel  angry  with  such  yagaries,  which  are  only  fit  to 
stand  In  De  Groot's  Annual.  Our  age  knows  nothing  but  reactions  and 
leaps  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Among  such  people  Winkelmann  it 
regarded  as  a  fool. 

Travelers,  who  have  lived  some  time  at  Rome,  tell  me  I  shall  be  able  to 
hire  a  furnished  house  there  without  difficulty.  I  am  very  glad  of  this,  as 
I  shall  thus  be  able  to  settle  myself  gradually,  without  going  to  too  great 
an  expense  the  first  year.  As  this  is  the  case,  I  shall  give  up  going  round 
by  Leghorn,  and  thus  gain  time  either  for  the  journey  or  to  arrive  the 
sooner  in  Rome. 

Be  so  kind,  dearNicolovins,  as  to  give  my  best  remembrances  to  Savigiqr 
and  all  other  friends.  I  wish  we  had  some  little  certainty  of  our  letten 
reaching  their  destination.  I  have  heard  here  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
oorrcspondence  to  Italy  through  the  *  post-offices  is  suppressed. 

Tell  Savigny,  too,  that  I  no  longer  despair  of  continuing  my  History.  I 
am  reading  Livy  again  on  the  journey,  and  have  learnt  to  see  many  tiiingi 
in  him  that  had  escaped  me  previously.  Why  should  I  not  also  confeM 
that  the  manner  in  which  I  have  found  my  History  read  and  known  ahmg 
the  whole  course  of  my  journey,  particularly  in  South  Germany,  has  helped 
to  stimulate  me  to  resume  it  ? 

Gretchen  sends  her  kind  regards  to  you.  Farewell,  and  maintain  your 
Sriendship  for  me.  Your  faithful  Nixbuhs. 

CCXII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

MXRAN,  IN  THK  VaLLXT  OF  THX  ADIOE. 

26tk  August,  1816. 

We  left  Munich  on  the  19th It  is  so  cold  here,  that  the  peopla 

say  there  are  not  five  days  in  the  year  when  they  do  not  light  a  fire.  Un^ 
fortunately  we  could  gain  no  information  at  all  as  to  the  height  of  this 
district  above  the  sea,  but  it  certainly  can  not  be  as  high  as  Innspruck. 
These  Bavarian  mountaineers  agree  with  the  Tyrolese  in  asserting  that 
the  cold  has  much  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  The  lake  herel 
WAS  formerly  always  open  in  winter :  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
completely  frozen  over  every  season ;  in  the  Tyrol  the  glaciers  are  enlarg- 
ing, and  the  frost  is  gradually  killing  the  Indian  com.  The  Tyrolese,  how- 
ever, do  not  consider  the  change  for  the  worse  as  permanent,  but  as  peri- 
odical;  they  say  the  glaciers  grow  during  one  seven  years,  and  diminish 
during  the  next. 

From  the  Wallensee  to  Mittenwald,  the  last  Bavarian  village,  the  road 
constantly  ascends,  passing  through  wild  and  barren  tracts,  where  the  Isar 
falls  noisily  down  from  rock  to  rock.  The  only  thing  that  attracted 
me  at  Mittenwald  was  the  church-yard.  Instead  of  the  grassy  hillock  at 
the  foot  of  each  cross,!  there  is  an  open  black  chest  in  the  form  of  a  ooffiOt 

*  Austrian.  t  The  Wsllensee. 

t  The  cross  which  in  OatfaoUo  ooontries  is  always  placed  at  the  head  of  eaA 
grave. 
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and  filled  with  earth.  Flowers  are  planted  in  this  earth,  or  seattered  over 
it.  On  the  boards  at  the  side  are  inscriptions,  for  the  most  part  in  yery 
bad  Terse,  but  full  of  feeling 

The  fortress  in  the  Schamitz  lies  in  ruins,  just  as  it  was  left  after  it 
was  razed  by  Ney  in  1805.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  strong  pass  if  the 
ayenues  to  it  were  watched  and  guarded.  The  heaps  of  rubbish  formed 
by  the  oiins  of  the  old  walls,  the  tokens  and  the  effects  of  the  dreadful 
haToc  the  war  has  made,  in  the  shells  of  the  bumt-down  houses,  the  mis- 
erable poverty,  the  swarms  of  beggars,  made  a  most  painful  impression 
upon  us,  on  our  first  entrance  into  long-expected  Tyrol.  We  were  equally 
disappointed  at  Seefeld,  the  first  place  where  we  stopped  for  the  night. 
The  devastations  of  the  war  were  every  where  visible ;  the  walls,  indeed, 
are  indestructible.  The  people  of  these  parts  are  ugly.  The  whole  scene 
changes  as  you  descend  the  mountain  toward  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  Clouds 
gathered  and  dispersed,  adorning  rather  than  concealing  the  view;  and 
when  a  ravine  opened  toward  the  valley,  and  I  caught  sight  of  the  mount- 
ains in  all  their  beauty,  lying  before  us  and  around  us,  and  the  rich  valley, 
with  its  magnificent  stream,  can  you  doubt  that  my  first  thought  was  of 
you  and  our  Amelia?  You  have  to  drive  in  a  zig-zag,  with  the  hind 
wheels  locked,  for  at  least  an  hour,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  down  to 
Market  Zirl,  the  first  stage  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  Here,  too,  the  rav- 
ages of  war  were  still  frightfully  'dsible.  Brandis  and  I  had  descended  on 
foot,  and  had  made  some  acquaintances  by  the  time  the  carriage  came  up. 
The  people  were  very  obliging  and  sociable,  and  told  us  their  history;  the 
■on,  who  was  now  on  the  mountains  hunting,  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  insurrection ;  the  old  man  showed  us  the  places,  one  by  one,  where 
the  enemy's  soldiers  had  been  shot  doMm  by  the  peassjits  in  his  house,  and 
the  marks  of  the  balls ;  and  gave  us  some  accoimt  of  his  flight  to  the 
Alps  with  his  family,  and  how  his  wifs  died  there.  From  Zirl,  the  high 
road  to  Innspruck  runs  beneath  the  steep  and  lofty  rock  of  the  Martins- 
wand,  doubly  celebrated,  for  the  legend,  that  on  its  summit  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  lost  himself  while  hunting,  and  took  refuge  when  exhausted 
in  a  cave  (visible  from  the  wood),  from  which  an  ang^l  led  him  down; 
and  for  the  story,  that  when  the  Tyrolese  drove  the  Bavarians  out  of  the 
country  in  1703,  they  made  a  furious  onslaught  on  their  retreating  foes  at 
this  spot,  and  would  have  slain  the  Elector  Maximilian  Emanuel,  had  not 
his  general  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  him  by  assuming  the  place  of  honor, 
and  thus  deceiving  the  unerring  marksmen.  This  valley  of  the  Inn  is  a 
most  favored  and  lovely  plain,  with  a  level  surface,  and  a  rich  and  produc- 
tive soil,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is 
every  where  cultivated,  and  considered  the  most  profitable  species  of  grain, 
for  when  the  crop  is  good,  a  yoke  of  land,  or  6000  square  feet,  will  yield 
a  harvest  worth  150  florins. 

The  kindly  courtesy  of  the  Tyrolese  was  shown  even  in  the  behavior  of 
the  men  who  asked  for  and  examined  our  passports  at  the  frontier.  I  can 
assure  you,  that  among  the  many  Tyrolese  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  I  have 
not  found  one  uncivil  or  immoderate  in  his  demands;  and  I  repeat  this 
declaration  once  more,  because  some  who  have,  in  other  respects,  done  jus- 
tice to  this  noble  people,  still  charge  them  with  avarice.  In  more  than  one 
instance,  where  persons  might  certainly  have  thought  a  fee  dne  to  them, 
they  have  gone  away  without  it,  or  taken  it  as  a  present;   not  one  has 
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either  by  words  or  looki  mnrmnred  at  receiTing  too  little.  InnBpmck  is 
ploMuitly  Bitnated ;  the  town  is  not  large ;  it  contains  some  six  hundred 
houses,  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  From  oar  Mondows  at  the  hotel, 
we  looked  oat  on  the  beautiful  bridge,  and  the  mountain  range  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Hofer  had  occupied  the  same  rooms  when  he  en- 
tered the  town  for  the  first  time.  Hence  the  house  contained  many  relics 
of  him  j  he  had  presented  the  hostess  with  a  horn  snuff-box ;  some  of  his 
proclamations,  accompanied  by  some  not  badly-drawn  scenes  from  the 
great  war,  were  firamed  and  glaaced,  and  hung  round  the  room.  As  soon 
as  we  had  dined,  Brandis  and  I  put  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  a  man 
who  had  served  as  a  rifleman  in  the  revolt  from  the  very  beginning,  to 
visit  snd  survey  the  hill  Isel,  which  hss  been  immortalised  by  three  hard- 
fought  combats  in  the  principal  epochs  of  the  insurrection.  Our  guide 
was,  as  to  station,  what  would  be  called  a  common  man,  and  the  influence 
of  this  would  have  made  him  a  bad  companion,  if  he  had  not  belonged  to 
a  free  people ;  but  his  conversation  and  manners  were  such,  that  we  heart- 
ily congratulated  ourselves  upon  his  society.  It  seems  to  help  these  peo- 
ple to  a  correct  and  unembarrassed  sense  of  their  relation  to  a  traveler, 
when  they  hear  with  what  profound  veneration  he  speaks  of  the  host  of 
Sand,*  who  is  the  hero  of  their  idolatry,  but  whose  earlier  life  was  passed 
in  as  humble  a  position  as  their  own,  and  whose  humility  did  not  forsake 
him  when  he  rose  to  be  Regent  of  the  whole  country,  for  he  never  consid- 
ered himself  as  the  superior  of  any  other  Tyrolese  peasant.  From  this 
guide  I  learnt  at  every  spot  what  had  happened  there.  He  afterward  con- 
ducted me  past  the  waterfall  of  Wiltau  to  the  old  castle  of  Amras,  from 
whose  turrets  a  wide  prospect  over  the  lovely  valley  and  the  lofty  mount- 
ains rewards  the  not  inconsiderable  labor  of  the  ascent,  though  all  the 
curiosities  and  treasures  which  it  formerly  contained  have  been  either  re- 
moved or  are,  like  the  picture-gallery,  closed. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  you  who  Speckbacher  is  ?  Speckbacher's  son 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  war,  and  educated  in  a  division  of  the  cadet 
school,  because  the  King  took  an  interest  in  him ;  for  he  is  a  boy  of  extra- 
ordinary talent,  and  his  letters  to  his  father  are  as  beautiful  in  thought, 
and  refined  in  language,  as  any  youth  of  liis  ago  could  write.  We  did  not 
see  the  boy  himself  at  If unich,  but  Brandis,  who  is  indefatigable  in  profit- 
ing by  every  opportunity  of  seeing  things,  and  gaining  information  that 
the  journey  afibrds,  applied  to  his  tutor,  and  obtained  from  him  a  letter 
of  introduction  for  us  to  the  father.  Equipjied  with  this,  we  set  out  on 
Thursday,  all  three  in  a  mountain  car.  Speckbacher  lives  at  Rinn,  in  the 
mountains  above  Hall ;  the  way  thither  is  over  almost  impassable  mount- 
ain roads.  I  send  this  letter  off  unfinished  (from  Trent),  because  the  post 
ii  going  out. 

The  narrative,  which  is  here  broken  off,  has  been  supplied  to 
the  translator  verbally  by  Professor  Brandis. 

*  Sand  wai  the  name  of  a  little  hamlet  on  the  Brenner  where  Hofer  was  the 
innkeeper.  He  oommoaly  went  by  the  name  of  the  SandwirtK  or  host  of  Sand. 
Almost  ill  the  innkeepers  had  been  officers  in  the  war,  and  they  were  generally 
verv  intelligent  men.  Niebabr  always  used  to  qneition  them  aboat  the  war, 
and  received  a  great  deal  of  valaable  information  from  them,  eipecially  from  the 
host  at  Pfuns,  tho  pass  between  the  Inn  and  Adige  valleys,  whom  he  found  also 
well  vened  in  the  local  history  of  the  country. 
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Niebuhr  and  Brandis  were  obliged  to  leare  the  carriage  at  aome  distance 
from  the  house,  so  that  Madame  Niebuhr  was  not  able  to  accompany  them 
in  their  visit.  When  they  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  tall, 
spare,  haggard-looking  man,  with  flashing  black  eyes  and  aquiline  features, 
who,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  replied  that  he  was  Speckbacher  himself, 
and  begged  to  know  who  his  visitors  were.  When  Niebuhr  told  him  that 
he  was  the  embassador  from  Prussia  to  Rome,  the  astonishment  of  the 
•imple  peasant  was  extreme,  that  such  grand  personages  should  have  come 
out  of  their  way  to  visit  him,  and  he  was  about  to  kiss  Niebuhr' s  hand,  but 
Niebuhr  drew  it  back,  exclaiming,  "  No,  it  is  I  who  ought  to  kiss  yonr 
hand,''  fell  on  his  neck  and  embraced  him,  and  they  were  friends  directly. 
Speckbacher  began  to  make  apologies  that  he  could  give  them  no  better 
entertainment ;  his  wife  and  daughters  were  out  reaping,  and  he  was  alone 
in  the  house,  and  had  nothfaig  to  set  before  his  honored  guests.  "Never 
mind,  we  only  want  to  see  you ;  sit  down  and  tell  us  about  the  war."  He 
then  related  the  events  in  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  and  took  them  out 
'  to  show  them  the  stable  where  he  had  been  concealed  by  bis  faithful  servant, 
Zoppel,  for  more  than  a  month,  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered 
'  with  hay.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna.*  he  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  concealed  in  a  cavern  among  snow  and  ice,  but  at  length 
tiie  winter  became  too  severe,  and  he  left  his  hiding-place  and  took  refuge 
in  the  stable  of  his  own  house,  where  he  remained  while  the  enemy  were 
searching  for  him  in  every  direction,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Bavarian 
soldiers  were  actually  quartered  in  his  house.  Not  even  his  Mrife  knew  of 
his  being  in  the  neighborhood.  Zoppel  could  only  bring  him  food  at  night, 
and  sometimes  not  even  then,  when  there  were  soldiers  about. 

During  the  struggle,  he  sent  his  wife  and  children  up  the  mountains  for 
safety.  His  eldest  child,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  could  not  be  induced  to 
stay  quietly  there,  but  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing his  father.  When  Speckbacher  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  persuade 
the  boy  to  go  back  again,  he  agreed  to  keep  him  with  him.  In  the  last 
battle  fought  before  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Speckbacher  was  defeated,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty ;  his  boy  was  separated  from  him,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Bavarians.  When  they  asked  him  where  his  father  was,  the  child 
undauntedly  replied,  in  the  Tyrolese  patois,  "  Boer  Ferkel  schiesse."  (Gone 
to. shoot  the  Bavarian  pigs). 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  Austripn  government,  the  only  reward  Speckbacher 
received  for  his  services  was  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  militia,  to  which  a 
small  pension  was  attached.  It  was  proposed  to  send  him  an  order,  but 
even  this  was  prevented  by  the  court  party,  who  could  not  endure  that  a 
peasant  should  be  thus  distinguished.  The  Emperor  sent  him,  instead,  a 
large  gold  medal,  which  Speckbacher  showed  with  great  delight  to  Niebuhr, 
exclaiming,  "See  how  gracious  the  Emperor  has  been  to  me!"  Niebuhr 
had  to  bite  his  lips  to  repress  his  indignation  that  this  should  be  the  sole 
honor  this  heroic  patriot  had  to  exhibit,  but  Speckbacher  himself  was  per- 
fectly contented.  He  had  only  one  wish  ungratified,  namely,  to  receive  a 
rosary  that  had  been  blessed  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  He  had  written  to  Vienna 
to  make  this  request,  but  "  it  was  very  natural,"  he  said,  "  that  those  great 
lords  should  have  had  no  time  to  attend  to  a  request  from  an  insignificant 
peasant  like  him,  and  he  had  never  received  any  answer." 

*  By  which  on  the  14th  of  Oct.,  1800,  the  Avstrlans  eedod  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria. 
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The  fint  buaineH  Niebohr  transacted  with  the  Pope  waa  to  lay  Speck- 
bacher'a  wiah  before  him,  and,  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  Speckbacher  a  splendid  rosary,  as  a  g^ft 
from  his  Holiness.  Speckbacher  returned  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Pope, 
together  with  his  portrait,  painted  by  another  peasant,  a  most  frightful  thing. 

One  of  the  interesting  personages  the  Niebuhrs  met  with  at  Innspruck, 
was  an  old  fruitwoman  who  kept  a  stall  in  the  street.  In  the  war  she  had 
sold  all  her  goods,  bought  provisions,  and  followed  the  army,  supplying  the 
soldiers  for  nothing  as  long  as  her  means  held  out,  when,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  they  were  unable  to  pay.  Madame  Niebuhr  was  so  touched  by 
her  tale,  that  she  took  off  a  gold  necklace  and  hung  it  round  the  old  woman's 
neck  as  a  keepsake. 

In  traveling  along  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Inn,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Landsberg,  they  came  to  a  pass  where  the  Tyrolese  who  were  coming  to 
attack  Innspruck,  had  stopped  the  Bavarian  troops,  by  means  of  a  singular 
contrivance.  The  road  was  overhung  by  rugged  mountains ;  the  Tyrolese 
had  dislodged  huge  masses  of  rock,  which  they  bound  together  with  ropes 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  rolling  down  ^  they  held  the  ropes  tightly  in  silence 
till  the  first  company  of  Bavarians  was  inmiediately  below  them,  when,  ex- 
claiming "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity !''  all  loosed  their  hold,  and  the 
ponderous  missiles  rushed  down  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  beneath,  crushr 
lug  nearly  a  whole  company,  and  effectually  barring  the  road  for  those  who 
followed,  while  the  Tyrolese  descended  the  hill-side  with  their  guns,  and 
shot  them  down  £rom  behind  trees  and  rocks  till  few  of  them  remained. 

CCXIIL 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

Venick,  ith  SepUmher,  1816. 
Except  at  some  rare  seasons  of  cheerfulness  and  mental  activity,  it  has 
always  been  a  peculiarity  of  my  first  letters  to  my  friends  after  taking  leave 
of  them,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  space  is  occupied  with  an  apologetic 
explanation  of  my  delay  in  writing ;  and  this  firstling  of  my  correspondence 
with  you,  will  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.     However,  I  will  restrict  myself 
to  informing  you,  that  I  am  <|uite  aware  I  owe  you  such  an  apology,  and  if 
you  will  forgive  me  without  requiring  it  at  my  hands,  it  will  be  an  act  of 
generosity  on  your  part.     As,  even  amidst  the  wonders  of  this  magnificent 
city,  my  mind  is  not  bright  and  unclouded  enough  to  allow  me  to  write 
playfully,  and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  relate  in  a  grave  tone  the  ideas  which 
occurred  to  me  in  a  merry  mood,  I  have  felt  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  appear 
before  you  with  a  letter,  till  I  had  some  discovery  in  the  shape  of  a  juridical 
**  ineditum''  to  present  you  with.     But  I  hasten,  at  all  events,  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  which  the  sight  of  the  uncial  letters  on  the  inclosed  sheets,  will 
probably  have  excited  in  you  the  moment  you  opened  this  letter;  particu- 
larly as  these  inclosures  are  the  reason  for  my  taking  advantage  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  write  to  you  from  this  place. 

The  Cathedral  of  Verona  possesses  a  library  extremely  rich  in  very  old 
Latin  parchmenta.  Fortunately  for  it,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  thoroughly  learned  prebendary — a  rare  phenomenon  even  there-^ 
Gian  Jacopo  de  Dionigi  by  name,  examined  and  arranged  the  whole  of  iti 
contents ;  and  some  time  alter,  Antonio  Mazzotti,  a  very  honest  and  indus- 
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Irious  librarian,  made  an  excellent  catalogue  of  them.  Thid  catalog^ie,  how- 
erer,  has  not  helped  me  to  my  discoveryf  concerning  the  subject  of  which, 
it  does  not  contain  a  syllabic.  The  first  thing  that  fell  into  my  hands,  on 
opening  the  chest  containing  the  manuscripts,  was  a  very  thin  little  volume 
of  extremely  ancient  single  and  double  leaves  of  parchment,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  title  page,  were  collected  from  among  dirt  and  rubbish  by  the 
■aid  Dionigi  in  1758.  Most  of  them  are  biblical  fragments,  from  perhsps 
the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  note,  by  the  hand  of  their  diligent 
collector,  exhibits  their  contents.  But  almost  instantly  I  espied  among  them 
two  fragments  of  quite  a  different  kind,  whose  nature  he  did  not  understand, 

and  of  which  he  has  therefore  omitted  all  notice.* I  have  only  copied 

this  fragment  that  nothing  might  be  overlooked.  But  now  comes  the  main 
piece  of  news  I  have  to  announce  to  you :  namely,  that  there  is  preserved 
at  Verona,  as  much  of  Ulpian  as  would  fill  a  small  octavo  volume ;  of  which, 
however,  I  was  only  able  to  copy  a  single  leaf  by  way  of  a  specimen  and 
attestation,  which  I  herewith  transmit  to  yon  for  publication. 

1  had  already  begun  when  at  Wursburg,  to  look  out  for  palimpsests,  and 
had  hit  upon  one  there  almost  immediately  (which  Ogg  has  described) ;  but 
it  only  consisted  of  fragments  from  the  *^  Itala."  At  Munich  I  looked 
through  all  the  old  Latin  parchments,  and  could  only  detect  among  them  a 
■ingle  palimpsest :  that,  too,  was  merely  a  biblical  text,  under  St.  Jerome 
and  Gennadius  '*  De  Yitis."  At  Verona  my  lucky  star  was  again  in  the 
ascendant,  for  I  found  the  Codex  1 3,  containing  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome, 
a  pretty  thick  quarto  volume  of  the  ninth  century,  which  is  a  complete 
palimpsest,  except  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  leaves,  which  are  new.  Some 
of  the  part  written  over  is  of  a  theological,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  a  juridical  nature.  It  is  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  fragment  of 
Gains,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  cathedral  chapter,  or  the 
church  at  Verona,  was  once  in  possession  of  several  works  on  jurisprudence, 
which  the  ecclesiastics  afterward  used  up ;  and  that  it  had  these  books  be- 
fore Justinian's  time,  and  under  King  Theodoric.  My  transcript  is  as  exact 
a  representation  of  the  original  as  it  was  possible  to  make,  wi^out  tracing 
it  through  transparent  paper.  Single  words  here  and  there,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  could  be  made  out  where  the  lines  did  not  exactly  coincide,  from  which 
the  nature  of  the  contents  could  be  gathered,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  any  thing  of  it  without  the  aid  of  chemistry.  The  best  re-agents 
were  not  to  be  procured  at  Verona.  I  was  obliged  hastily  to  prepare  for 
myself  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  which,  imperfect  as  it  was,  produced  so  much 
effect  as  to  allow  us  to  hope  for  full  success  with  better  means. 

Now,  dear  Savigny,  here  lies  a  treasure  waiting  for  your  hands  to  dig  it 
up ;  a  bait  that  shall  lure  you  over  the  Alps  to  us.  Or  will  you  give  the 
necessary  instructions  to  Cramer  that  he  may  set  to  work  ?  Or  will  you 
persuade  some  one  else  to  come  ? 

You  will  never  suffer  this  discovery,  which  is  exactly  what  you  have 
been  wishing  for  so  ardently,  to  be  lost  for  want  of  some  one  to  make  use 
of  it.  But  whoever  comes,  let  him  not  depend  merely  upon  his  own  eyes. 
Let  him  bring  with  him  the  best  chemical  re-agents  to  bring  out  the  writ- 
ing, and  also  a  good  magnifying  glass.  Now  I  think  I  fairly  deserve  your 
best  wishes,  that  I  may  discover  something  for  myself  also.  There  is  no- 
thing here  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark.  The  republic  had  no  library  before 
*  Here  follows  a  descriptioa  of  the  fragments. 
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BeMarion^i  timo,  and  this  Greek  oolleeted  no  ancient  Latin  mannaoripiB ; 
the  oldest  is  of  the  eleventh  century.  Of  Justinian^s  works  on  jarispni- 
dence,  Verona  poanesses  only  the  Code  with  a  new  glow.  I  will  write  yoa 
word  of  all  I  meet  with  here  another  time. 

And  now  I  hand  over  to  you  the  raw  materialn  that  I  have  collected. 
If  you  publish  my  transcripts,  I  only  bind  you  to  this,  that  you  do  not 
give  them  to  the  world  without  your  notes  and  explanations.  Make  such 
extracts  from  this  letter  as  may  be  advisable ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that 
the  obliging  way  in  which  the  prebendaries  permitted  the  library  to  be 
opened  for  me,  deserves  the  highest  praise ;  and  also  the  patience  of  the 
Gustos  Archiprete  Eucherio,  who,  with  the  greatest  kindness,  gave  up  his 
mornings  and  evenings  to  me  whenever  I  desired  it.  If  you  put  the  affair 
into  your  Journal,  let  there  be  twenty  extra  copies  printed,  and  I  will  let 
you  know  hereafter  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  1  can  not  tell  you  any 
thing  about  the  journey  to-day,  for  an  Albanian  from  Scutari,  whose  ae- 
quaintance  I  have  made,  will  be  waiting  for  me  in  the  Turkish  coffee- 
house. A  Greek  is  our  g^est  to-day  at  dinner.  Thus  immeasurably,  al- 
most oppressively,  rich  in  objects  of  interest  do  I  find  the  progress  of  our 
journey,  but  my  mind  is  vailed  in  deepest  night.  Gretchen  often  oauset 
me  great  anxiety.  She  does  not  bew  the  traveling  well,  and  can  derlTa 
little  enjoyment  from  it 

We  had  a  delightful  journey  through  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Tour  firiend 
Salvotti  received  us  very  kindly.  We  both  send  our  kindest  regards  to  yoa 
and  all  our  frienda.  I  have  written  three  times  to  Nicolovius.  I  beg  yon 
will  address  your  next  to  me  at  Rome,  for  you  must  answer  this  letter, 
dear  Savigny.  Mai  has  made  a  fresh  discovery,  something  from  Dion. 
Halic. ;  it  is  not  known  here  yet  what  it  is,  but  it  is  said  to  be  from  the 
History ;  that  would  be  in  my  way.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  and  re- 
member me. 

P.S,  The  fragments  of  Dion.  Halic.  have  come  to  nothing.  They  are 
excerpts  from  some  other  historian,  that  hardly  contain  a  single  new  fact.  I 
will  make  a  report  upon  them  shortly  to  the  Academy.  Here  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  except  a  leaf  from  a  MS.  of  the  Code  of  the  eleventh  century, 
with  inscription  and  subscription.  I  have  collated  them  for  you.  The 
variations  are  considerable.  To-morrow  we  go  to  Padua.  Yet  once  more 
farewell,  dearest  friend.     Have  mercy,  and  weite  1 

CCXIV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Flobxncx,  S4M  SepUmbert  1016. 
I  have  not  even  been  able  to  write  a  diary  for  you,  during  my  journey. 
I  will  now  tell  you  a  few  facts  of  a  general  nature.  My  pre-conoeivad 
opinion  of  the  scholars  and  higher  classes  in  Italy  has  proved  perfectly  cor- 
rect, as  I  was  convinced  would  be  the  case,  because  I  possessed  sufficient 
data  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  them.  I  have  always  allowed  the  exist- 
ence of  individual  exceptions  as  regards  erudition,  but,  even  in  these  cases, 
there  is  not  that  cultivation  of  the  whole  man  which  we  demand  and  deem 
indispensable,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  two  or  three  literary  men 
of  real  ability ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  old  men,  who  have  only  a 
few  years  longer  to  live ;  and,  when  they  are  gone,  Italy  will  be,  as  they 

o* 
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tay  themselves,  in  »  ststo  of  barbarism ;  and,  in  the  second,  they  are  like 
statues  wrought  to  be  placed  in  a  frieze  on  the  wall ;  the  side  turned  to- 
ward you  is  of  finished  beauty,  the  other,  unhewn  stone.  They  are  mueh 
what  our  scholars  may  have  been  sixty  or  eighty  years  i^.  No  one  feels 
himself  a  citizen.  Not  only  are  the  people  destitute  of  hope,  they  have  not 
even  wishes  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  world,  except  as  they  concern  their 
several  cabinets ;  and  all  the  springs  of  great  and  noble  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  choked  up.  I  have  met  with  one  noble-minded  and  agreeable 
young  man,  who  unites  depth  of  feeling  and  profound  melancholy  about 
tiie  state  of  the  world,  with  a  very  poetical  mind,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  scholarship,  though  not  such  as  would  come  up  to  our  standard.  He  is 
not,  however,  a  native  of  Italy,  but  a  Greek  from  Corfu.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  come  to  Aome,  and  a  visit  from  him  would  be  worth  much  to  me. 

The  three  genuine  and  intellectual  scholars  of  my  acquaintance,  Morelli, 
Garatoni,  and  Fontana,  are  all  ecclesiastics ;  they  are,  however,  only  eccle- 
siastics by  profession ;  for  I  have  not  found  in  them  the  slightest  trace 
either  of  a  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism,  or  of  the  pietism  which 
you  meet  with  in  Germany.  When  an  Italian  has  once  ceased  to  be  a  nlave 
of  the  Church,  he  never  seems  to  trouble  his  head  about  such  matters  at  all. 
Metaphysical  speculations  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature,  as  they  were  to 
the  old  Eomans.  Hence  the  vacuity  of  mind  which  has  become  general 
■ince  the  suppression  of  freedom,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  find  a 
sphere  of  action  in  writing  literary  and  historical  memoirs.  Their  public 
men  are  immeasurably  behind  the  Germans  in  knowledge  and  cultivation. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  more  of  this  found,  here  and  there,  among  the  advo- 
cates, but  the  physical  philosophers  are  the  most  reflective  class.  In  Rome, 
it  is  solely  among  the  clergy  that  I  expect  to  find  men  with  whom  I  can 
bold  intercourse. 

The  conunon  people  are,  on  the  whole,  better  than  I  expected.  At 
Padua  and  Venice  you  can  not  help  feeling  a  real  attachment  for  them, 
and  for  the  burghers;  they  are  earnest,  honest,  and  intelligent,  indeed 
even  kind.  Their  soft  and  graceful  dialect,  warm  and  caressing,  makes  it 
a  pleasure  to  talk  to  them.  The  lowest  Venetian  is  polite  and  decorous. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  the 
Italian  towns  as  if  they  were  inhabited  by  different  races.  The  shameless 
rapacity  of  the  innkeepers  and  postillions  is  disgusting ;  and  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  be  obliged  to  beat  down  all  the  tradespeople,  not  excepting 
the  booksellers.  But  they  are  rather  avaricious  than  deceitful  in  their 
dealings.  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  went  with  Brandis  to  visit  the  an- 
cient Fiesole,  situated  on  the  hill  about  half  a  German  mile  from  hence; 
the  i>easants  there  did  not  differ  in  their  manners  from  Germans,  and  did 
not  even  seem  to  expect  money  from  us 

As  I  anticipated,  I  certainly  see  and  inquire  into  much  that  other  trav- 
elers have  not  seen  or  inquired  into ;  but,  on  this  very  account,  I  have 
teen  less  than  most  of  what  every  one  sees.  About  the  landed  interest, 
tenure  of  land,  husbandry,  the  right  of  boundaries,  I  have  already  learned 
much  that  will  be  of  great  use  in  my  researches  into  antiquity ;  and  there- 
fore, as  I  am  only  just  beginning  my  inquiries  on  these  subjects,  I  hope  to 
obtain  rich  spoils.  It  also  contributes  greatly  to  a  vivid  conception  of 
historical  events,  when  you  can  survey  their  scene  tot  yourself^  and,  if  you 
can  traverse  it  frequently  in  different  directions,  yon  can  not  but  gain  very 
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important  Miiitaiice.  I  un  indefati(piUe  in  maJdng  inquiries  of  all  kln<U|. 
and  shall  continue  to  be  so.  But  one  can  not  help  feeling  indignant  with 
those  who  visited  this  land  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  for  it  is  incredibls 
how  many  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  since  then.  Still, 
there  are  a  thousand  traces  of  past  ages  to  be  found  if  you  look  for  them ; 
there  are  very  many  connected  with  husbandry.  The  stone  coffins  at  Ve- 
rona, of  the  middle  ages,  are  quite  Etruscan  in  their  form.  I  have  found 
in  an  old  Etruscan  temple  wall  that  has  been  dug  up  at  Fiesole,  a  similar 
style  of  dressing  the  stones  to  that  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  Florentine 
palaces  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  (The  peasants  of  Fiesole 
can  distinguish  perfectly  between  Roman  and  Etruscan  masonry.) 

Be  assured  that  I  shall  not  forget  the  work  to  which  I  feel  myself  most 
sacredly  pledged ;  but,  to  enrich  my  store  of  materials  for  it,  I  must  often 
turn  aside  into  by-ways  and  examine  every  path  that  presents  itself.  Be- 
sides, a  residence  in  a  foreign  country  involves  the  necessity  of  making 
myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  language  and  literature,  and  at- 
tempting to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  topography.  Here  again, 
I  feel  how  greatly  my  memory  has  suffered,  how  much  escapes  me  nowa* 
days.  It  used  to  be  an  amazing  assistance  to  my  memory  that  I  repeated 
every  thing  I  read  or  thought  to  my  Milly,  who  received  it  with  interest 
and  life,  and  presented  it  again  to  me  in  new  points  of  view. 

It  will  t^e  some  time  for  my  constitution  to  adapt  itself  to  the  climate. 
I  have  many  inconveniences  to  sufier;  I  can  not  drink  the  wines,  and  am 
always  catching  oold.  But  Gretchen  suffers  far  more.  She  was  very  well 
till  we  got  to  Erfi^t,  but  from  thence  onward  she  has  been  constantly  get> 
ting  worse.  At  Munich  she  revived,  but  as  wo  came  along  the  valley  of 
the  Adige,  toward  the  south  she  grew  more  and  more  indisposed.  Her 
eyes  are  also  very  weak.  She  derives  scarcely  any  pleasure  from  the 
journey,  because  she  is  obliged  to  sit  so  much  alone  (and  now  ill)  at  home ; 
but  she  bears  this  with  touching  gentleness  and  resignation. 

We  hear  news  from  Rome  of  the  rise  of  prices  of  all  kinds,  especially  in 
the  rent  of  furnished  apartments,  occasioned  by  the  concourse  of  foreigners, 
so  that  we  shall  most  likely  be  obliged  to  furnish  next  spring.  The  ship 
in  which  our  goods  were  embarked,  has  been  wrecked  at  Calais.  Under 
the  best  circumstances,  it  will  be  long  before  wo  receive  any  of  our  things. 

I  have  already  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  works  of  art  here.  My  prefer- 
ence for  the  old  masters,  up  to  the  time  of  Raphael,  has  been  decidedly 
confirmed.  Giovanni  Belhni,  who  was  my  favorite  eight  years  ago,  has 
become  so  again  at  Venice.  And  we  have  seen  also  some  really  wonderu 
ful  productions  of  Francia  at  Bologna.  Masaccio,  Mantegna,  Vivarini, 
and  Carpaccio,  oan  be  studied  only  in  Italy.  Of  Giotto's  works  I  have 
already  seen  a  great  number,  and  have  now  got  a  complete  idea  of  the 
history  of  art  in  Italy.  The  direction  of  our  journey  by  way  of  Nuremberg 
and  Mimich  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  me  in  this  respect.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  Giotto  leans  to  the  antique ;  his  school  departs  from  it 
again.  Masaccio  soars  at  once  on  high.  After  him  art  .sinks  again ; 
and,  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Germans  stand 
high  above  the  Italians.  Then  the  other  scale  descends.  After  the  time 
of  Raphael  and  Durer,  the  apirit  was  dead  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps ;  but 
the  art  survived  in  Italy.  In  architecture,  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  German5u     In  the  plastic  arts  they  excel  th< 
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The  dtkj  ftlber  to*inorrow  we  proceed  on  our  jonmejr.  When  we  aniTe 
in  Rome  depends  on  oircuinstancee.  If  I  should  find  any  thing  in  the 
Chapter  libraries  of  Arezzo  and  Perugia,  I  shall  halt  there.  But,  at  all 
events,  we  shall  certainly  be  at  Bx>me  long  before  the  answer  to  this  letter 
oan  arrive.  Do  not  deny  me  this  refreshment.  Our  love  to  all  our  rela- 
tions and  friends.     Farewell  1     God  hless  you ! 

ccxv. 

BoMJt,  7^  October,  1816. 

It  was  with  solemn  feelings  that  this  morning,  from  the  barren 

heights  of  the  moory  Campagna,  I  caught  sight  first  of  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  then  of  the  view  of  the  city  irom  the  bridge,  where  all  the 
majesty  of  her  buildings  and  her  history  seems  to  lie  spread  out  before  the 
eye  of  the  stranger;  and  afterward  entered  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  I 
have  already  wandered  through  a  part  of  the  city,  and  visited  the  most 
famous  of  the  ruins.  My  presentiment  of  the  emotions  with  which  I  should 
behold  them  has  proved  quite  correct.  Nothing  about  them  is  new  to  me ; 
M  a  child  I  lay  so  often,  for  hours  together,  before  the  pictures  I  gave  you 
as  a  keepsake,  that  their  images  were  even  at  that  early  time  as  distinctly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  as  if  I  had  actually  seen  them :  then,  besides, 
it  repels  me  that  all  the  remains  are  those  of  the  imperial  times,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  an  architectural  work  of  art  to  speak  to  the  feelings,  if  oon- 
■idered  as  isolated,  and  without  connection  with  other  ideas.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  completely  modem  part  of  all  that  here  surrounds  you,  and 
intrudes  itself  upon  your  attention,  is  most  disturbing ;  the  glaringly  bad 
taste  of  the  churches  of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  the  utter 
want  of  solemnity  in  all  that  meets  the  eye.  In  Petrarch's  time,  all  must 
have  made  a  profound  impression  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  on  those 
who  were  susceptible  to  it;  indoed,  much  that  but  a  short  time  since 
■poke  to  the  sense  of  poetry,  has  now  been  destroyed  by  the  clearing  out 
of  the  rubbish  from  the  Forum  and  the  Colosseum.  Now,  their  walls  and 
oolumns  stand  stripped  and  naked,  corroded  by  time,  despoiled  of  the  lux- 
uriant and  wild  vegetation  which  once  flourished  among  ^e  ruined  stones. 
The  extent  of  BK>me,  too,  appears  small  to  a  traveler ;  still,  the  distance 
firom  the  Vatican,  where  I  hope  to  find  my  chief  pleasures,  must  be  further 
than  from  the  last  house  which  Milly  and  I  occupied,  to  the  Konigsthor  at 
Berlin,  which,  in  rain  and  the  hot  sun,  is  not  an  agreeable  prospect.  This 
library  is  closed  now,  and  will  remain  so  for  the  whole  of  this  month,  so 
that  I  must  school  myself  into  patience.  In  Florence,  however,  I  attained 
a  high  degpree  of  probability  that  the  Greek  poet — in  the  possibility  of 
finding  whom  I  have  always  believed  for  the  last  five*:and-twenty  years — 
really  exists  there,  and  has  only  failed  to  attract  notice  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness of  those  into  whose  hands  he  has  fallen.  If  this  treasure  should 
really  be  reserved  for  me  I  shall  not  have  come  hither  in  vain. 

But  when  one  sees  this  favored  land,  to  which  our  most  fruitful 

districts  are  barren ;  sees  how,  at  Temi,  two  harvests  of  grain  are  reaped 
from  the  soil  in  one  year— one  of  wheat  in  June,  and  the  maise  soon  after 
it  in  October ;  how  this  goes  on  year  after  year,  and  the  wheat  yields  fifteen 
Add ;  when  one  sees  how  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  peasant  class  at  all 
here ;  how  the  very  happiest  places  are  those  where  the  peasant  only  has  to 
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• 
girv  up  half  the  produce,  and  not  where,  as  for  manj  miles  round  Rome,  all 
husbandry  is  performed  by  day-laborers  under  the  enormously  rich  nobles ; 
when  you  see  the  swarms  of  beggars  who  assure  you,  with  looks  that  bear 
witness  to  their  assertions,  that  they  have  not  tasted  bread  to^ay ;  when 
you  hear  what  numbers  have  died  of  hunger ;  *  it  does  indeed  raise  bitter 
feelings.  It  has  beoome  perfectly  clear  to  me  how  this  misery  arose  in 
the  imperial  times,  and  has  been  rendered  permanent  by  the  German  con- 
querors, who  haye  in  no  respect  made  themselves  benefactors  to  Italy. 

CCXVI. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

Rom,  17^  October,  1816. 

If  a  letter  which  I  wrote  you  from  Venice  arrived  punctually,  dear 
Savigny  (of  which,  however,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  confident),  and  fouhd  you 
a^  Berlin,  I  am  certain  that  you  must  have  written  to  me ;  for  my  discov- 
eries at  Verona  were,  I  should  think,  almost  enough  to  induce  you  to  ordor 
post-horses  on  the  spot,  and  set  out  for  Italy  yourself ;  and  I  conjured  and 
supplicated  you  to  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Just  now,  however,  I  will  neither  torment  myself  because  the  wiithed-for 
letter  seems  to  loiter  on  the  road— although  it  would  be  doubly  painful  to 
me  if  my  packet  and  its  inclosures  should  not  have  come  to  hand — nor 
yet  postpone  this  second  letter  till  I  know  something  certain  about  it. 

We  arrived  in  Rome  ten  days  ago,  and  removed,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, into  the  apartments  which  we  have  taken  for  the  winter  j  the  innumer- 
able calls  are  over  except  a  few,  and  we  have  made  our  acquaintance  in 
the  circle  of  my  official  intercourse.  We  are  now  able  to  survey  our  posi- 
tion Mid  prospects.  Do  not  make  an  outcry  when  I  say  that  these  are 
any  thing  but  agreeable;  and  beg  others  who  may  hear  this  from  you,  not 
to  do  so  either.  Were  I  a  young  man  of  twenty  or  thirty,  coming  hither 
as  an  independent  traveler,  with  a  mind  free  from  care,  and  the  prospect 
of  returning  home  sooner  or  later,  perhaps  I  should  find  this  place  to  my 
liking,  though  I  would  not  take  my  oath  of  it.  But  now,  what  is  per- 
manent presses  me  down  with  its  leaden  weight,  and  what  is  transitory 
has  no  charms  for  me.  Only  one  utterly  unacquainted  with  facts  could 
suppose,  that  the  life  of  an  embassador  here  in  Rome  could  be  free  from 
restraint  and  interruption ;  but  it  were  really  a  pardonable  mistake  to 
imagine  it  somewhat  less  fettered  than  it  is ;  for  that,  as  such,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  observe  all  courtly  formalities  toward  the  Spanish  court  of  Charles 
IV.,  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  even  to  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  I  confess  I  did  not  dream ;  but  so  it  is.  I  foresaw,  of  course,  that 
I  must  unavoidably  hold  frequent  intercourse  with  my  colleagues,  and 
gradually  learn  to  adapt  my  conduct  to  the  claims  and  dictates  of  their 

*  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the  year  io  which  Niebuhr  went  to  Italy  was 
a  famine  year,  and  that  this  operated  greatly  in  heightening  the  anfavorable 
character  of  Niebuhr's  first  impressions  of  the  coantn'  in  general,  though  his 
opinicm  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  higher  classes  remained 
unchanged.  Professor  Brandis  related  to  the  translator,  how  at  Vicenxa  they 
were  positively  driven  out  of  the  amphitheatre  by  the  crowd  of  besrgars  tibat 
surrounded  tiiem,  and  at  Venice  were  unable  to  sleep  at  aU  the  nrst  nigbti 
from  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  starving  crowd  assembled  under  their  windows* 
and  calling  fi>r  bread. 
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opinions.  Then  for  any  foreigner,  except  a  single  man  liTing  independently 
of  others,  Rome  has  become  extravagantly,  nay  {rightfully,  dear.  Furni- 
ture is  only  to  be  procured  at  this  moment  at  quite  unreasonable  prices, 
and  we  have  been  thankful  to  hire  a  very  small  suite  of  furnished  apart- 
ments for  the  winter,  at  fifty  scudi  a  month.  We  have  not  yet  engaged  a 
cook ;  one  has  applied,  and  asks  eighteen  scudi  a  month  wages,  and  two 
scudi  (nearly  three  thalers)  a  day  for  providing  dinner  for  us  three,  with 
Miiller  and  himself.  Without  a  vrritten  agreement,  nothing  can  be  done. 
A  hired  carriage  costs  at  least  sixty-five  scudi  a  month.  The  extra 
charges  for  lights,  drink-money,  &c.,  arc  endless.  Do  not,  however,  ascribe 
it  to  the  influence  of  these  unpleasing  prospects,  or  of  my  vexation  at  foro- 
seeing  how  miserably  the  time  I  need  for  the  completion  of  a  work  which 
was  begun,  and  can  only  be  continued  in  quiet  and  retirement,  will  have 
to  be  frittered  away,  when  I  further  confess  to  you  that  the  sight  of  Rome 
has  by  no  means  made  a  cheering  or  elevating  impression  upon  me.  This 
it  can  not  have  on  any  one  who  really  sees  what  really  exists. 

The  aspect  of  Venice  and  Florence  appeared  to  me  grand  and  pleasing ; 
in  both,  the  images  and  monuments  of  the  times  of  their  gpreatness  still  re- 
main visible  and  tangible.  Venice  is  to  me  the  grandest  thing  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  liked  every  thing  connected  with  it.  Its  inhabitants  pleased 
me,  too ;  their  manners  are  mild  and  noble,  and  they  have  all  an  expres- 
sion of  grave,  quiet  sadness,  that  spoke  to  my  inmost  heart.  In  Florence 
every  street  is  historical,  and  so  are  hundreds  of  the  buildings.  I  have 
traced  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  colony,  and  of  the  walls  after  their  exten- 
sion, step  by  step ;  visited  Dante's  house ;  read  manuscripts  written  by 
Machiavelli  and  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  seen  the  tombs  in  Santa  Croce  and 
San  Lorenzo.  In  both  these  cities  there  still  exist  unbounded  treasures  of 
genuine  art — t.  e.  up  to  Raphael's  death.  Rome  has  no  right  to  its  name ; 
at  most  it  should  only  be  called  New  Rome  (like  New  York).  Not  one 
single  street  here  goes  in  the  same  direction  as  the  old  one;  it  is  an 
entirely  foreign  vegetation  that  has  grown  up  on  a  part  of  the  old  soil,  as 
insignificant  and  thoroughly  modern  in  its  style  as  possible,  without  na- 
tionality, without  history;  it  is  very  characteristic,  that  the  really  aneient, 
and  the  modem  city  lie  almost  side-by-side.  The  abominable  rage  for 
building  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  has  called  into  exist- 
ence a  multitude  of  churches  and  edifices  which  any  unprejffdioed  observer 
must  allow  to  be  mean  and  tasteless,  and  removed  or  built  up  every 
ancient  structure. 

There  are  nowhere  any  remains  of  any  thing  that  it  was  possible  to  re- 
move. The  ruins  all  date  from  the  times  of  the  Emperors,  and  he  who 
can  get  up  an  enthusiasm  about  them,  must  at  least  rank  Martial  and 
Sophocles  together.  In  pictures,  Rome  (except  the  Vatican)  is  poor,  com- 
pared to  those  two  cities ;  Bolognese  manufactures,  and  others  still  worse, 
I  do  not  take  into  the  account.  St.  Peter's,  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  the 
Loggie  are  certainly  splendid ;  *  but  even  St.  Peter's  is  disfigured  internally 
by  the  wretched  statues  and  decorations ;  and  who,  indeed,  would  deny 
that  even  Rome  has  its  glories  ?  The  statues  I  must  acquire  a  taste  for 
by  degrees  ;  the  doors  of  the  Baptistry,  particularly  the  ornamental  work 

*  In  artotber  letter  he  says,  **The  Last  Jadgmeot  I  do  not  yet  understand. 
The  statoss  by  Michael  Angelo  at  Florence  ]  prefer  to  those  of  antiqoity.  The 
Perseus  of  Benvenato  seems  to  mo«  on  the  contrary,  medioqre." 
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round  their  edges,  which  wu  not  designed  by  Ghiberti,  bvt  bj  Giotto,  tshe 
my  fancy  more  than  ali  the  bas-reliefs.  Science  is  utterly  extinct  here ; 
of  philologists  there  is  none  worthy  the  name,  except  the  aged  de  Rossi, 
who  is  near  his  end.  The  people  are  pathetic,  and  truly  if  they  ever  were 
remarkable  in  any  way  for  personal  appearance,  they  must  have  strangely 
altered.  In  all  Italy  (with  a  few  exceptions  at  Venice)  we  have  not  seen 
one  handsome  face,  most  certainly  not  one  here ;  but  much  more  positive 
ugliness  than  in  Germany.  Moreover,  what  as  yet  seems  to  us  quite  un- 
accountable, there  is  nothing  like  song  to  be  heard,  either  of  human  voices 
or  birds'  throats  ;  only  a  horrible  screeching  every  now  and  then. 

This,  then,  is  the  country  and  the  place  iij  which  my  life  is  to  be  passed  ! 
It  is  but  a  poor  amends  that  I  can  get  from  libraries,  and  yet  my  only  hope 
is  from  the  Vatican.  That  we  may  be  cnMsed  in  every  way,  this  is  closed 
till  the  5th  of  November,  and  to  have  it  opened  sooner  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  in  other  respects,  all  possible  facilities  have  been  promised  me  by  the 
Pope  himseli^  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  Monsignor  Testa,  and  the  Prefect  of  the 
Library,  Monsignor  Baldi :  this  last  is  now  engaged  in  printing,  at  his  own 
cost,  a  work  on  which  he  has  expended  600  scudi,  without  hope  of  receiv- 
ing any  compensation  for  it.  It  is  on  seventeen  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  he  has  found  the  cross  mentioned  by  name.  A  manuscript 
collection  of  inscriptions  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  by  Marini, 
which  can  not  be  printed  for  want  of  funds.  About  that  I  shall  write 
some  day  to  the  Academy.  Should  I  find  nothing  in  the  Vatican,  I  shall 
be  dreadfully  disappointed.  But  I  will  still  hope  for  something  there.  It  is 
only  open  three  hours  a  day,  and  shut  on  Thursdays  and  all  the  innumer^ 
able  Catholic  festivals;  and  it  just  now  happens  that  our  meetings  for  con- 
ference have  been  altered  from  Thursday  to  some  other  day,  so  that  io 
general  there  will  only  be  three  days  a  week,  at  most,  in  which  I  can  work 
there.  Of  living  antiquities  I  can  expect  nl\pe  at  Rome,  as  all  the  estates 
are  "  latifundia,''  without  peasants.  At  Temi  I  found  the  old  art  of  land- 
surveying  still  extant;  I  rode  along  what  was  probably  an  ancient  ^Mimes," 
found  the  *^  rigor"  and  the  ^^  V  Pedes,''  and  the  coals  and  bricks  under  the 
*' termini."  Unfortunately  there  was  no  *'  acclimensore"  in  the  town  (as 
the  people  now  call  the  occupation).  I  shall  go  there  again  if  I  live  till 
next  autumn.  It  is  a  charming  place.  There  are  at  least  fifty  houses  in 
the  town — among  them  one  very  large — which  date  from  the  Roman  times, 
and  which  have  never  yet  been  observed  or  described  by  any  traveler.* 
Several  of  the  churches  are  Roman  private  houses.  If  one  could  but  dis- 
cover in  Rome  any  thing  like  this  !  I  long  inexpressibly  to  have  it  for  my 
burial-place.  Every  thing  is  ancient  in  Temi  and  its  neighborhood;  even 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  wine.    Oh,  to  have  been  in  Italy  500  years  ago  I 

Since  my  own  literary  life  is  brought  to  a  close  with  this  mission,  I  en- 
deavor at  least  to  make  mjrself  useful  to  my  friends,  as  far  as  it  may  still 
lie  in  my  power.  Tour  coounissions,  dear  Savigny,  have  not  escaped  my 
memory.  First  at  Bologna ;  Bidolfi  has  been  removed  thenoe  to  Padua, 
where  I  have  twice  been  without  knowing  this.  Your  book  has  been  ibr^ 
warded  to  him  through  that  philological  miracle,  Mezxofanti.  The  cata- 
logue of  documents  I  left  with  the  Canon  Londi,  as  it  would  have  required 
full  eight  days  merely  to  copy  it.    This  Canon  and  Schiassi,  the  Keeper  of 

*  There  was,  too,  an  old  bridga  at  Temi,  also  of  Roman  anhitectore,  which 
particularly  int^ested  Niebnhr. 
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the  ArohiTea,  hftTo  promised  to  get  a  oopj  made  for  me.  I  obtained  a 
similar  promise  at  Florence  from  Villani  and  Bandini,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chapter  ;  for  as  I  made  it  my  chief  object  there  to  examine  the  Lauren ti  an 
library  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for  palimpsests  (the  search  proved  fruit- 
less, as  also  in  the  Marcian  library),  time  failed  me  there  also.  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  discovering  the  MSS.  of  Bologninos.  They  were  found 
at  last  in  a  chest. 

CCXVII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEB. 

Born,  3(Uk  October,  1816. 

It  makes  me  very  uneasy  that  I  have  still  no  answer  from  Savigny  to 
my  announcement  of  the  discovery  I  made  at  Verona.  The  letters  to  me 
must  bo  detained  somewhere  on  the  road,  for  you  would  never  all  keep  si- 
lence to  me  and  Gretchen  in  this  manner. 

It  is  extremely  depressing  while  we  can  receive  no  sympathy  in  conver- 
sation, to  be  deprived  of  all  communication  by  which  my  mind  can  be 
roused  into  life.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  feel  at  home  here.  Any  thing 
from  Germany,  even  a  leaf  from  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung''  is  the  most 
welcome  acquisition  to  me  in  this  foreign  land. 

I  have  indeed  some  German  fellow-countrymen  here ;  but  it  is  with 
them  as  I  expected.  Among  the  artists,  the  two  whose  conversation  I 
find  the  most  agreeable,  are  Cornelius  and  Wilhelm  Schadow.  The  latter 
is  particularly  refined  and  intellectual ;  but  he  is  unfortunately  a  convert 
to  Catholicism.  Overbook,  to  whom  he  yields  precedence  as  an  artist,  and 
whose  physiognomy  is  very  prepossessing,  is  taciturn  and  melancholy.  Rome 
is  a  terrible  place  for  any  one  who  is  melancholy,  because  it  contains  no 
Bring  present  to  relieve  the  sense  of  sadness :  the  present  is  revolting,  and 
in  what  exists,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  antiquity  to  be  recog- 
nised ;  there  are  not  even  any  remains  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  does  no  good  (to  roe  especially)  to  be  thrown  back  upon  works  of  art  and 
nothing  but  works  of  art.  My  colleagues  are  tolerably  agreeable  people. 
Among  the  Italians  you  seek  in  vain  for  even  intert$Hng  conversation,  al- 
though this  would  be  far  firom  sufficient  for  me  now.  There  is  only  one 
man  of  talent  and  mental  activity  here,  at  least  among  the  philologers  and 
historians  an  old  ex-Jesuit  on  the  borders  of  the  grave ;  and  he  repeats 
the  verdict  which  I  have  already  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  few  old  men  in 
whom  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  relics  of  a  more  intellectual  age ; 
**  ritalia  e  spenta :  d  un  corpo  morto ;"  and  I  find  it  so.  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi  is  an  intellectual  man,  and  would  be  really  distinguished  among  any 
niuiisters  of  any  court.  I  have  found  some  intelligent  men  among  the 
prelates,  but  we  Germans  and  they  find  each  other's  society  devoid  of 
stimulating  influence ;  many  of  our  thoughts  may  be  mirrored  in  each 
other's  minds,  but  pass  away  and  exert  no  living  power.  The  aged  and 
venerable  Pope  received  me  with  remarkable  khidness  and  affability ;  I 
staid  to  dinner  with  his  chaplain,  and  it  was  about  the  brightest  day  I 
have  spent  since  my  arrival.  So  fax  from  there  being  any  truth  in  the 
absurd  rumor,  that  the  court  of  Eome  had  protested  against  me  personally, 
it  turns  out  that  they  have  looked  forward  to  my  ooming  with  great  pleas- 
ure, and  certainly  no  Catholic  embassador  can  boast  of  a  more  disting^ish- 
•d  and  friendly  reccntion 
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It  ii  a  real  misfbrtune  that  our  goods,  ocmseqnently  my  books,  haye  not 
arrived  yet.  We  are  still  without  tidings  of  them,  and  the  captain  who 
conid  make  shipwreck  at  Calais  in  the  middle  of  summer,  would  need  a 
miracle  to  get  safely  to  Leghorn  at  this  season.  Besides,  there  are  Baiw 
bary  pirates  cruising  off  the  Portuguese  coasts,  who  plunder  every  vessel 
they  come  near.  I  wish  I  had  followed  my  own  plsn,  and  sent  the  books, 
at  least,  over  land.  If  they  are  lost,  it  would  be  impossible  to  replace  them 
in  Italy.  But  I  bow  in  resignation  to  evexy  calamity  of  this  kind.  Only 
it  is  very  sad  that  with  them  I  should  lose  every  means  of  study  and  em* 
ployment,  for  no  book  is  lent  out  of  the  libraries  here  under  any  conditions 
whatever ;  and  so  how  can  I  undertake  any  learned  work  ?  The  libraries 
are  open  five  days  a  week,  for  three  hours  each  day,  and  of  these  five 
days,  two  are  those  of  the  ministerial  conferences.  However,  as  I  said, 
my  murmuring  spirit  is  broken ;  perhaps  just  because  one  only  desiros 
passionately  when  one  is  full  of  life.  AH  other  things  may  turn  out  as 
they  will,  if  only  God  protect  and  preserve  to  me  my  dearest  treasure. 
Farewell  I 

CCXVIII. 

EoMK,  20th  November^  1818. 

Brandis  is  a  very  agreeable  inmate,  and  sympathizes  with  me  on 

every  occasion. 

I  bave  found  in  the  Vatican  a  manuscript  full  of  treasures  from  the  Eo- 
man  literature,  and  am  working  busily  at  it.  I  have  discovered  fragments 
of  the  lost  parts  of  Cicero's  Oration  for  Fonteius,  and  probably  also  the 
conclusion  of  that  for  Tullius.  I  shall  have  these  fragments  printed  here, 
together  with  some  passages  in  the  fragment  of  Livy  which  their  first  edi* 
tors  could  not  read,  as  soon  as  the  indescribably  laborious  work  is  finished, 
in  order  that  it  may  gain  me  access  to  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  think  I 
can  also  recognize  long  passages  from  Cicero's  lost  philosophical  writings ; 
if  I  prove  to  be  right,  I  should  like  to  sell  them  in  England  for  a  good 
price,  by  way  of  earning  some  money  for  our  yonng  artists.  Among  these, 
there  are  some  really  excellent  young  men,  who  are  languishing  for  tiie 
means  of  cultivating  their  talents,  and  are  at  the  same  time  hard  put  to  it  for 
daily  bread.  I  should  like  to  get  enough  money  to  set  a  few  of  them  to 
paint  a  fresco  in  the  Library.  Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  officials  reject  all 
fees ;  these  I  shall  also  lay  aside  for  this  object.  Cornelius  is  the  most 
intellectual  of  them.  Overbeck  and  Wilhelm  Schadow  are  amiable  men 
and  very  clever  artists,  notwithstanding  their  proselytizing  spirit 

I  am  zealously  performing  my  official  duties.  Unhappily  I  am  still 
without  instructions  on  all  the  important  points,  though  I  have  urgently 
entreated  that  they  may  be  sent  me.  The  moment  is  favorable ;  besides, 
the  people  here  are  well  disposed  toward  me,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
come  to  arrangements  with  them 

23d I  am  glad  too  to  hear  that  the  German  artists  here  call  me 

the  German  minister.     People  from  all  parts  of  Germany  who  have  no 
ambassador  hero,  come  to  me  as  the  representative  of  their  respective 

countries 

CCXIX. 

Eom,  7th  Deeemher,  1816. 

Thank  Heaven,  my  books  have  arrived  at  Leghorn ;  though  no  doubt 

it  will  be  a  long  while  before  I  shall  get  them  here.     I  hope,  with  their 


\ 
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BMutuice,  to  return  to  occnpatioiu  that  ean  fill  my  mind.  It  i^ves  mo 
l^at  pain  to  think  that  my  History  most  remain  unfinished ;  that  my 
Milly's  only  request  will  he  left  unfulfilled.  Oh  that  I  could  fulfill  it !  But 
what  I  could  do  now  would  be  too  unlike  the  former  part.  From  the  i^en- 
eral  account  which  I  have  receired  of  the  review,  mentioned  also  in  your 
letter,  it  does  not  vex  me  much ;  it  would  do  so,  perhaps,  if  I  read  it.  They 
may  say  what  they  will  about  the  matter ;  I  am  as  certain  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  TiewB  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  and  that  I  have  discov- 
ered the  solution  of  the  enigma.  It  is  not  the  love  of  conjecture  that  has 
impelled  me,  but  the  necessity  of  understanding,  and  the  faculty  of  guess- 
ing and  divining.  For  many  points,  still  more  numerous  and  express 
proofs  might  he  produced,  than  those  I  have  brought  forward.  He  who 
presumes  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  this  subject  without  knowing  more 
than  the  current  opinions  on  it,  has  really  no  voice  at  all  in  the  matter. 
Further,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one,  or  even  that  many,  should 
have  that  faculty  of  immediate  intuition  which  would  enable  them  to  par- 
take in  my  immovable  conviction,  for  which  I  should  be  ready  to  die. 
Mortifications  do  not  annoy  me  now  as  they  used  to  do  ;  but  still  it  is  mel- 
ancholy that  the  love  and  appreciation  of  literature  is  so  declining  in  Ger- 
many. This  I  may  say  without  arrogance,  that  he  who  refuses  respect  to 
my  History,  deserves  none  himself. 

ccxx. 

RoMK,  Chriitmat  Eve,  1816. 

Now,  at  the  dead  of  night,  as  Gretchen  has  gone  to  sleep,  and  all  is 
■ilent  in  the  house,  I  will  sit  down  to  answer  your  two  dear  afiectionate 
letters. 

You  will  not  misunderstand  and  misinterpret  me  for  having  suffered  a 
week  to  elapse  after  receiving  your  former  letter  before  replying  to  it.  My 
eyes  will  not  allow  me  to  write  late  at  night,  though  until  now  I  have 
been  able  to  read  then  without  difficulty.  I  have  perceived  this  change 
with  alarm  for  the  last  month  past ;  it  is  probably  the  effect  of  having 
worked  too  hard  at  deciphering  writing  more  than  half  obliterated.  Per- 
haps it  will  give  way  when  this  murderous  work  for  the  eyes  is  finished, 
which  is  not  the  case  yet. 

If  refiection,  when  it  has  become  too  one-sided,  and  too  domineering 
over  a  deeply  feeling  heart,  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors  in  our  treatment 
of  others,  it  gives  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  looking  every  thing 
in  the  face,  of  supporting  the  most  dreadful  prospect,  and  maintaining  our 
equanimity ;  but  he  who  has  neglected  to  cultivate  this  power,  and  always 
lived  exclusively  in  imagination  and  direct  perception,  with  these  faculties 
nourished  by  an  interchange  of  every  thought  and  feeling  with  another,  is, 
when  a  great  calamity  befalls  him,  robbed  of  his  whole  wealth,  and  in- 
capable of  replacing  it. 

My  first  impression  of  the  city  remains  unchanged.     Brandis, 

too,  finds  nothing  Elysian  here.  Neither  the  city,  nor  its  Inhabitants,  so 
far  as  it  is  inhabited,  have  any  charms  for  me.  The  magnificent  pros- 
pects toward  the  surrounding  mountains  from  some  of  the  eminences  would 
delight  you.  I  still  find  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  times  uncongenial  to 
my  taste ;  there  is  wonderfully  little  that  is  truly  beautiful.  The  frescoes 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  aoma  anoient  statues,  aro  all  that  it 
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really  Uy'mg  in  Rome.  I  often  aaeoid  the  Capitoline  Hill  to  look  mt  Mar- 
0118  AureliuB  and  his  hone,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  caren- 
ing  the  lions  of  basalt.  You  can  not  stand  on  the  Aventine  or  the  Pala- 
tine without  grave  thoughts,  but  standing  on  the  spot  brings  me  very  little 
nearer  to  the  image  of  past  ages. 

Among  the  present  living  occupants  of  Rome,  our  German  artists  alone 
have  any  wortii  in  them ;    and  in  their  society,  as  far  as  their  sphere 
reaches,  you  may  sometimes  transport  yourself  for  a  few  hours  into  a 
better  world.     Cornelius  you  know,  from  his  illustrations  to  the  ^^Nibel- 
ungen  Lied."     They  are  incomparably  surpassed  by  those  to  the  Faust, 
which  have  been  already  engraved.     Cornelius  is  an  entirely  self-educated 
man.     His  taste  in  art  is  quite  for  the  sublime,  the  simple,  and  grand. 
We  are  constantly  becoming  more  intimate,  and  may  already  call  ourselves 
friends.     He  has  an  excellent  wife,  a  native  of  Rome,  who  I  hope  will  be 
of  service  to  Gretchen  when  she  needs  a  friend.     He  is  very  poor,  because 
he  works  for  his  conscience  and  his  own  satisfaction,  and  purchasers  who 
would  or  could  measure  their  remuneration  by  the  same  standard  are  not 
to  be  found.     I  can  not  afford  to  give  the  artists  work,  but  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  help  them  as  a  friend  when  their  necessities  are  pressing.     An- 
other frequent  visitor  of  ours  is  Platner,  who  has  been  made  a  painter  by 
an  unlucky  accident,  whereas  nature  intended  him  for  a  scholar  and  his- 
torian.    He  is  still  poorer  than  Cornelius ;  his  wife  is  very  like  Mrs.  Reim«r. 
The  Tyroleso  Koch,  whom  you  will  have  heard  of  as  a  landscape  painter, 
is  a  friend  of  theirs,  an  eccentric,  petulant  man,  full  of  just  thoughts  and 
bitter  sarcasms.     With  these  three  we  can  thoroughly  harmonize,  though 
Platner  is  Saxon  in  his  politics,  and  only  attracted  to  me  by  personal 
liking ;    Koch,  however,  has  such  an  antipathy  to  Hackert  and  to  the 
Propyliea,  and  Goethe's  Winckelmann,  that  he  even  speaks  absurdly  and 
spitefully  against  Goethe  himself.     I  like  Overbeck  and  the  two  Schadows 
much,  and  they  are  estimable  both  as  artists  and  as  men  ;  but  the  Cathol- 
icism of  Overbeck  and  one  of  the  Schadows  excludes  entirely  many  topics 
of  conversation.     Rauch  was  here  for  some  time.     Thorwaldsen  estimates 
the  representation  infinitely  higher  than  the  thought,  and  maintains  that 
a  work  which  is  false  in  conception,  but  correct  in  drawing,  is  still  the 
work  of  a  master;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  picture  having  the  noblest 
idea,  if  in  any  respect  erroneous  in  drawing,  or  imperfect  in  coloring,  is 
only  that  of  a  learner.     There  are  no  learned  men  among  the  foreigners 
here  at  present,  except  my  old  tutor  and  friend,  Playfair,  of  Edinburgh. 
Bunsen  is  here,  however,  and  for  him  one  must  feel  the  highest  esteem, 
but  he  is  much  engaged  with  an  Englishman  to  whom  he  gives  instruction. 
You  want  to  know  my  way  of  life.     Whenever  the  library  is  open,  and 
no  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State  stands  in  the  way,  I  go,  if  the 
weather  is  tolerable,  to  the  Vatican.     There  I  am  still  occupied  upon  a 
manuscript  in  which  I  have  found  lost  fragments  of  Cicero's  Orations,  a 
part  of  the  fragment  of  Livy,  which  the  earlier  editors  have  not  been  able 
to  make  out,  and  other  fragments  of  Seneca  and  Hyginus.     The  printing 
of  these  things  will  soon  begin ;   I  shall  dedicate  them  to  the  Pope,  for 
whom  I  still  retain  the  reverence  I  felt  at  a  distance.     I  often  go  to  the 
Forum,  where  they  have  excavated  an  interesting  spot.     More  distant 
walks  can  seldom  be  undertaken  at  this  season  of  the  year.     When  Gret- 
chen feels  inclined  we  take  a  drive.     Three  times  a  week,  my  Italian  maa- 
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ter  eomei,  who  ii,  however,  a  veiy  bad  one.  Every  TneBday,  tiiere  i«  % 
luge  dinner-party  at  the  French  embassador's,  which,  as  it  always  oon- 
■ists  of  the  same  persons,  gets  more  tiresome  every  time. 


1817. 

About  this  time,  A.  W.  Schlegel's  attack  upon  Niebuhr's  His- 
tory came  out  in  the  Jena  "  Litteratur  Zeitung,**  and  other  un- 
favorable reviews  of  it  appeared  in  the  Heidelberg  "  Jahrbiicher,'* 
which  vexed  Niebuhr  all  the  more,  as,  owing  to  his  absence,  he 
was  unable  to  defend  his  work  as  he  would  have  wished.  A  much 
more  serious  annoyance  was  caused  him  by  a  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Alte  Freimuthige,*'  from  the  pen  of  Gottlieb  Mer- 
kel,  accusing  him  of  having  torn  the  fragments  of  the  Gaius, 
which  he  had  sent  to  Savigny,  out  of  books  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
thedral Chapter  at  Verona,  and  carried  them  off.  Niebuhr  caused 
a  judicial  investigation  to  be  instituted, -the  result  of  which  was 
that  Merkel  was  condenmed  to  '*  six  months*  imprisonment,  or  a 
fine  of  500  dollars,  for  a  libel  against  the  Privy  Councilor  Nie- 
buhr." 

In  April,  1817,  his  wife  bore  him  a  son  after  long  and  severe 
suffering.  This  event  gave  him  the  keenest  delight,  and  it  was 
the  first  thing  that  dispelled  the  cloud  of  melancholy  which  had 
hung  over  him  ever  since  his  first  wife's  death.  He  had  never 
had  any  anxious  wishes  for  children  in  his  first  marriage,  but  now 
his  heart  yearned  toward  the  child  that  was  bom  to  him  with  the 
whole  fervor  of  his  deep  afiections. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  Niebuhr,  with  his  family  and 
Brandis,  spent  some  time  at  Frascati,  where  he  translated  an  es- 
say on  the  Poor  and  Pauperism  that  had  appeared  in  the  "  duar- 
terly  Review,"  and  had  greatly  excited  his  interest.  He  occupied 
what  leisure  he  had  firom  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  this  year,  in  study- 
ing the  history  of  Greece  and  of  Asia,  firom  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  in  order,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  "  to  obtain  a  sharply-outlined  picture  of  the  period 
when  Greek  and  Roman  history  first  begin  to  run  parallel  to 
each  other  without  coming  into  contact,  up  to  that  in  which  they 
at  last  coalesce."  These  studies  were  interrupted  by  a  lingering 
illness,  his  recovery  firom  which  was  long  doubtful.    It  was,  how- 
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erer,  remarkable  that  even  during  his  illness  his  mind  felt  clearer 
and  brighter  than  for  two  years  previously.  While  still  confined 
to  his  bed  he  was  able  to  study,  and  was  conscious  of  the  revival 
of  that  fi3u;ulty  of  divination  and  happy  combination,  the  loss  of 
which  had  so  often  depressed  him.  From  this  time  forward,  a 
brighter  era  in  Niebuhr's  life  begins,  notwithstanding  his  settled 
dishke  of  the  nation  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was, 
however,  long  unfit  for  any  bodily  exertion. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  October,  he  i^und  Professor  Bekker, 
of  Berlin,  who  had  been  sent  with  Professor  Goeschen,  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  follow  out  Niebuhr's  discovery  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Gains.  Niebuhr  invited  Bekker  to  become  his  guest 
during  the  ensuing  months  which  he  intended  to  spend  at  Rome, 
and  found  in  his  society  the  opportunity  of  conversing  on  the  sub- 
jects of  his  studies,  the  want  of  which  he  had  hitherto  felt  so  pain- 
fully since  his  arrival  there.  He  now  renewed  his  investigationt 
in  oonnection  with  Roman  history. 

Many  foreigners  visited  Rome  during  this  winter,  among  whom 
were  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  Lord  Colchester,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne ;  with  the  two  latter,  Niebuhr  formed  a  sincere  and 
lasting  friendship. 

Letters  tcritten  in  1817. 
CCXXI. 

TO  MADAMB  HENSLER. 

BjOMEfJlBt  Janitary,  1817. 

My  first  emplojrment  this  day  shftU  be  to  write  to  you.  Till  this  time 
two  years,  the  close  of  the  old  year  was  generally  a  happy  and  joyons 
time :  my  Milly  made  it  a  festival  for  us  at  home,  at  least,  and  we  nsed 
to  enter  on  the  new  year  reading  and  talking  together ;  frequently,  with  a 
spoken  reooUection  of  you — at  any  rate,  with  a  silent  one ;  for  she  clung  to 
you  with  the  warmest,  tenderest  love.  She  so  often  spoke  of  you  with  af- 
fection J  she  longed  so  to  have  you  with  her,  though  she  was  so  happy  in 
her  love,  that  she  could  endure  your  absence. 

How  delightful  were  those  eves  of  the  new  year,  and  of  Christmas  while 
we  lived  at  Copenhagen,  and  before  we  had  been  drawn  into  the  whirlpool 
of  politics  I  But  how  delightful  they  were  too  at  Berlin,  although  on  the 
whole  the  destruction  of  our  quiet,  unoonsoious,  individual  life,  had  issued 
in  a  new,  perhaps  more  brilliant,  but  less  blessed  epoch  of  our  existence. 

I  try  to  employ  myself;  but  it  is  to  little  purpose,  for  I  find  it  is  stiU 
as  ever  the  case  with  me,  that  I  can  only  work  with  success  when  I  linger 
with  pleasure  over  my  occupations.  My  powers  are  still  further  paralyzed 
by  the  disagreeable  and  deadening  effect  of  the  fashionable  parties  which 
are  very  numeroos  at  this  season.    Then,  too,  the  parties  hen  are  more  in- 
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sipid  and  aiid  annoying  than  any  I  have  ever  heen  in  before.  I  have 
formed  the  intention  of^  at  leaat,  revising  and  correcting  the  Roman  His- 
tory, if  I  can  not  finish  it;  I  sit  faithfully  enough  for  hours  together  be- 
fore my  books,  but  memory  and  sagacity  will  not  serve  me  as  formerly ; 
vague  recollections  of  things  I  have  read,  and  of  the  existence  of  relations 
dawn  upon  my  mind,  but  refuse  to  let  me  grasp  them,  or  to  assume  a  dis- 
tinct shape. 

I  have  many  times  before  felt  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  foreign  land ;  I  felt 
it  least  of  all  in  England ; — ^in  Holland  more,  after  the  first  interest  was 
exhausted,  but  never  as  I  do  here  in  Italy;  here  you  can  never  leam  to 
feel  at  home.  There  is  no  possibility  of  intimacy  with  those  around  you 
-—that  is,  with  the  Italians — ^no  possibility  of  growing  attached  to  them 
through  conunon  interests  or  feelings.  No  object  of  science  or  of  occupa- 
tion brings  you  together.  If  we  could  but  let  each  other  entirely  alone,  it 
would  not  be  so  bad ;  ior  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  society  and  friends,  but 
that  is  impossible.  I  must  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  them.  Every  one 
is  titled  ^  every  one  has  a  certain  rank ;  the  noble  and  beautiful  alone  has 
neither  rank  nor  existence.  All  the  topics  which  occupy  us  in  Germany 
are  foreign  to  them,  have  no  existence  for  them ;  their  thoughts  are  not 
directed  to  any  object  or  aim. 

I  have  other  anxieties,  relating  to  my  father-land,  that  is,  my  adopted 
one.  There  are  rumors  of  war  abroad,  and  they  only  give  weight  to  a 
long-cherished  presentiment  of  mine.  I  have  long  feared  a  coalition 
against  Prussia.  I  can  not  bear  to  think  out  the  details  of  the  calamities 
which  such  an  occurrence  may  and  almost  certainly  must  entail,  of  which, 
the  least  would  be  a  progress  toward  barbarism  and  slavery.  In  such 
times,  it  is  no  happiness  to  become  a  father,  and  a  heavy  misfortune  to  be 
at  a  distance  from  one's  own  country.  The  impossibility  of  holding  any 
aflfectionate  or  interesting  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  this  country,  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  progress  in  their  language.  Another  hindrance  is,  that 
while  all  my  anticipations  regarding  the  miserable  condition  of  Rome,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost,  I  find  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wretched  language  that  is  current,  and  the  beautiful 
old  language  of  the  literature,  far  greater  than  I  had  ever  supposed  it  to 
be.  The  more  modem  writings  are  such  as  no  one  could  peruse  with  care ; 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  run  through  them,  still  less  to  appropriate  their  lan- 
guage ;  but  neither  can  you  obtain  a  perfect  mastery  over  the  old  cla»»ical 
language,  for  the  new  which  you  are  constantly  hearing,  mixes  itself  up 
with  it,  and  corrupts  it.  In  Florence  it  still  lives,  but  like  a  learned  lan- 
guage, in  the  pens  of  many,  and  in  the  mouths  of  a  few  cultivated  men. 
I  felt  there  that  I  could  render  myself  a  complete  master  of  it ;  but  here  it 
is  so  badly  spoken,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me,  at  least  with  my  present 
capabilities,  to  acquire  it.  I  have  begun  to  read  Guicciardiui  aloud  during 
the  evenings ;  his  fullness  and  power  of  vivid  description  render  him  most 
admirable  as  an  historian.  Further,  we  do  not  get  on  with  our  reading 
together  as  I  could  wish 

CCXXII. 

TO  JACOBI. 

KoUK,  lUh  January,  1B17. 

I  am  making  9om«  effort  to  purchase  the  tomb  of  the  Soipios.    It 
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is  %  characteristie  triut  of  thii  modem  Eome,  that  when  this  unique  and 
Tenerable  monument  of  antiquity  wae  disoovered  in  1780,  the  bones  of 
Scipio,  which  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  were  torn  from  their 
stony  conch  and  thrown  away  !  When  people  try  to  console  you  for  the 
passing  away  of  the  old  Eoman  times,  by  saying  that  modem  Rome  has 
become  Christian  and  Catholic,  I  can  not  help  quoting  Lucan's  consolation 
for  the  civil  wars,  that  all  this  blood  had  not  flowed  in  vain,  for  else  Nero 
could  never  have  reigned. 

However,  among  the  artists  here,  the  pious  and  believing  are  by  far  the 
most  eminent  men,  and  there  are  some  of  them  highly  deserving  of  respect ; 
but  no  place  seems  to  me  so  fitted  to  confirm  one  in  Lutheranism  as  this ; 
unless,  indeed,  you  artf  in  close  intercourse  with  the  Pope,  for  whom  your 
personal  veneration  increases  with  your  knowledge  of  him 

Have  I  told  you  that  I  have  found  our  Indian  numerals  in  use  in  a 
Greek  MS.,  which  must  certainly  be  older  than  the  seventh  century  f 

Goethe^s  Travels  have  only  just  made  their  appearance  here,  and  I  am 
reading  them  much  as  the  Man  in  the  Moon  might  read  Sohroter's  Seleno- 
graphical  Fragments.  But  it  is  too  wide  a  subject  for  me  to  enter  upon  It 
'  now.  I  had  so  much  to  discuss  with  you  and  Eoth !  among  other  things, 
the  French  Electoral  Law,  which  I  am  quite  full  of  at  present,  so  much 
so,  that  I  have  begun  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  will  probably, 
however,  be  left  unfinished.* 

CCXXIII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLBE. 

Rons,  I5ih  Janu€Hyt  1617. 

Gretchen  is  not  at  all  well But  how  much,  to  her  as  well 

as  to  me,  hangs  on  the  life  of  this  chilil,  which  will  very  likely  be  your 
inheritance  if  Gretchen  and  I  go  before  you.  I  know  that  you  will  tend 
and  educate  our  child  with  the  warm  love  of  a  mother. 

I  certainly  look  forward  with  gladness  to  the  birth  of  this  child.  In 
case  it  should  be  a  boy,  I  am  already  preparing  myself  to  educate  him.  I 
should  try  to  familiarize  him  very  early  with  the  ancient  languages  by 
making  him  repeat  sentences  after  me,  and  relating  stories  to  him  in  them, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  have  too  much  to  learn  afterward,  nor  yet  read 
too  much  at  too  early  an  age,  but  receive  his  education  after  the  fashion  of 
the  ancients.  I  think  I  should  know  how  to  educate  a  boy,  but  not  a  girl ; 
I  should  be  in  danger  of  making  her  too  learned.  In  Montaigne's  timet, 
the  sons  of  learned  men  acquired  Greek  and  Latin  by  conversation,  like  a 
modem  language.  I  would  relate  innumerable  stories  to  the  boy,  as  my 
father  did  to  me ;  but  by  degrees  mix  up  more  and  more  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  them,  so  that  ho  would  be  forced  to  leam  those  languages  in  order  to 
understand  the  stories.     If  it  is  a  boy,  he  shall  have  the  name  which  my 

Milly  would  have  given  to  hers ;  that  of  my  father  and  of  yours If 

it  is  [a  girl]  it  shall  have  Amelia's  name  and  yours,  and  your  united 
blessing. 

Brandls  feels  the  effects  of  our  troubles— I  fear  of  the  climate  too 

For  the  rest,  yon  know  how  much  I  am  attached  to  him,  and  how  I  valii6 

*  This  firagmtnt  is  oootained  in  a  volume  of  bis  smaller  writings,  published  in 
184S,  p.  471. 
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bis  Booiety.  A  purer  heart,  a  more  noble  and  unselfish  dispoaition  than 
his,  there  oan  not  exist ;  and  these  derive  a  rare  worth  from  his  refined  in- 
tellect, and  his  quick  appreciation  of  all  elevated  ideas 

CCXXIV. 

TO  NIC0L0VIU8. 

BoMi,  22<l  January,  1817. 

I  have  been  ill  for  some  time,  dear  Nicolovius :  I  was  so  for  several 
weeks  before  I  would  give  way;  but  at  last  I  was  forced  to  take  to  my 
bed.  Now  I  am  enjoying  the  refreshing  feeling  of  recovery.  While  it  lasts, 
I  will  clear  off,  without  further  delay,  the  heavily-accumidated  debt  of 
answer  to  your  kind  and  consolatory  letter.  It  is  better  that  my  reply  has 
been  put  off  so  long,  for  such  a  black  cloud  hung  over  my  mental  horizon, 
that  any  thing  I  could  have  written  in  that  state  would  only  have  given 
you  pain. 

The  physical  cause  of  my  illness  was  the  changeablo  weather,  The 
winter  has  been  on  the  whole  mild  up  to  tbis  time  (aud  if  nature  is  in  any 
respect  what  she  was  in  ancient  times,  spring  must  begin  a.d.  viii.  Idut 
jFe6r.),  and  pleasant  from  its  dryness.  No  snow  has  fallen  in  the  city,  and 
the  Triton  has  only  had  a  beard  one  morning  at  most ;  but  the  Tramon- 
tane gives  you  cold  much  sooner  than  a  snow  storm,  and  the  excessively 
rapid  changes  of  temperature  are  more  than  my  constitution  can  stand,  par- 
ticularly since  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  wear  full  court  dress,  and  then  to 
oome  from  before  an  immense  open  fire  down  the  exposed  staircases  through 
an  icy-cold  sea  of  air.  Then,  too,  the  very  quality  of  the  winds  here  has 
quite  altered  since  the  ancient  times ;  which  has,  I  think,  never  yet  been 
remarked'.  The  Aquilo,  or  Greco,  no  longer  blows  from  the  N.N.E.,  but 
from  the  N.E.,  and  the  Scirooco,  or  Vultumus,  was  formerly  dry  and  not 
very  disagreeable  :  thus,  too,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  character  of  the  Li- 
buccio  and  Ostro  has  changed  much  for  the  worse,  though  in  the  main  they 
are  what  they  used  to  be.  Do  you  see  that  I  tm  already  becoming  a 
Aoman  of  the  present  day  ?  for  Uie  prevailing  wind,  and  the  price  of  oil, 
and  the  size  of  the  jtagnoUi^*  are  the  main  ideas  that  occupy  their  minds ; 
in  fact,  what  can  and  dare  we  poor  wretches  think  about  besides  f  So  in 
order  to  complete  the  information,  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
a  Roman  of  the  present  day,  I  beg  to  announce  to  you  that  a  foglitttt  of 
oil  oosts  from  two-and-twenty  to  four-and-twenty  bajocchi;  in  your  time  it 
will  not  have  oost  more  than  seven  or  eight  at  most.  Some  aged  men 
among  the  natives  remember  when  an  insurrection  was  near  breaking  out, 
because  it  rose  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  bajoeehi.  The  price  would  have 
risen  to  forty  with  us,  as  the  forestallers  and  regraten  sot  no  bounds  to 
their  audacity,  but  that  a  counter-speculation  was  set  on  foot.  Meanwhile, 
that  forestalling  is  an  honest  trade,  to  which  the  State  can  offer  no  opposi. 
tion ;  and  that  by  these  high  prices  and  theif  profits,  large  capitals  are 
created,  which  contribute  much  more  to  tiie  increase  of  the  national  wealth 
than  the  pennies  trickling  through  the  poor  man^s  purse  for  his  daily  wants 
— has  been  proved  to  satisfaction  by  political  economy,  for  which  science 
there  is  unfortunately  no  gallows,  because  it  was  only  in  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians  that  one  could  bring  forward  an  accusation  of  tiucripft  pialefiai. 

*  Penny  rolls. 
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Our  forefathers,  however,  would  have  drowned  the  teachers  of  this  Mrisdom, 
and  my  old  Romans  would  have  banished  thfem  still  more  rigorously  thaii 
the  Greek  sophists,  or  at  least  would  have  ordered  them  to  cease  from  their 
luduB  impudtfUia,     At  Castelmaggiore,  in  Sabina,  sixty-two  human  beings 
have  already  died  of  hunger,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  a  parish  priest,  who 
seems  to  be  an  intelligent  and  honest  man ;  this  is  the  state  of  thingn 
every  where  among  the  mountains.     As  for  ourselves,  we  are,  indeed,  in 
no  danger  of  starvation,  but  I  am  obliged  to  renounce  all  indulgences  in 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  can  buy  neither  books  nor  works  of  art ; 
and  must  quietly  put  up  with  having  it  said  that  wo  do  not  live  suitably  to 
our  station. 

I  have  written  about  Titel ......      I  wish  my  recommendations  of  our 

much  more  eminent  young  painters  may  also  be  successful.  I  have  no 
need  to  press  this  matter  further  upon  your  attention ;  and  if  there  are 
great  difficulties  with  regard  to  it,  I  am  only  making  your  heart  heavy. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  something  really  useful,  and  conducive  to 
the  dignity  of  Prussia  might  be  accomplished  ]  the  one  would  do  honor  to 
the  government ;  the  other  at  any  rate  to  the  public.  Either  let  the  gov- 
emment  summon  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  to  Berlin,  and 
conunission  them  to  execute  some  great  work  in  fresco— say,  in  the  cathe- 
dral (to  which  the  King  would  perhaps  be  most  inclined),  or  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  some  other  public  building.  Or,  if  the  ministry  will  not  listen 
to  this,  let  a  subscription  be  raised  if  possible  among  the  wealthy  for  the 
same  object,  to  which  end  you  must  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
and  invite  them  to  come  in,  where  people  are  beggars  only  in  a  spiritual 
point  of  view,  and  their  scrip  is  full.  I  have  written  to  Savigny  about  a 
similar  notion.*  I  think  that  the  Princess  William  might  be  interested 
in  this  matter,  and  if  necessary  I  would  write  to  her  about  it.  You  have 
probably  not  yet  seen  the  Faust  of  Cornelius — have  you  ?  It  has,  or  wiU 
far  surpass  your  expectations.  Cornelius  is  a  very  high-minded,  intel- 
lectual, and  amiable  man ;  a  Catholic  by  birth,  but  so  little  a  zealot,  that 
when  we  were  talking  with  him  about  his  favorite  idea  of  painting  a  Last 
Judgment,  though  he  refused  our  request  that  Luther  might  be  translated 
into  the  heavenly  glory,  on  the  plea  that  ho  dared  not  do  that,  he  said 
that  he  should  be  represented  as  holding  up  the  Bible  to  the  devil,  and  the 
latter  as  retreating  at  the  sight  of  it.  I  fancy  Stolberg  would  approve  of 
this  too  in  the  depths  of  his  heart — don't  you  ?  1  recommend  the  two 
Schadows  strongly  to  the  notice  of  the  government.  As  for  William,  1 
fear  that  he  is  exerting  himself  beyond  his  strength  and  will  not  live  long; 
but  you  mast  not  let  his  father  know  more  of  tliis  than  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce him  to  moderate  his  demands  upon  his  son.  Both  the  brothers  are 
extremely  industrious,  and  like  all  our  eminent  young  men,  of  irreproach- 
able morality.  Rudolph  is  beginning  to  acquire  celebrity,  and  there  is 
some  prospect  of  his  receiving  important  commissions  from  Englishmen. 
If  so,  it  would  be  a  terrible  pity  that  he  should  not  remain  here  for  some 
years  to  come ;  for  it  is  only  through  such  labors,  by  producing  groat  and 
numerous  works,  that  the  artist  can  truly  develop  himself.  If  obstadef 
of  this  kind  should  prevent  him  frx>m  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  father, 
those  who  are  in  Berlin  must  excuse  his  conduct  to  the  old  man :  in  thk 

*  This  is  inttresting  as  being  the  first  suggestion  from  which  the  Art  Unionib 
now  so  BsmcTOOs  in  Oermaay,  took  their  rise. 
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CAM  I  hare  promised  to  claim  your  mediation,  dear  NicoloTins,  and  yon 
would  do  a  good  work  if  yotf  could  prepare  the  old  man  for  it  beforehand. 

There  are  two  others  besides,  in  whose  behalf  I  shall  boldly  apply  to  ttie 
Home  Office— the  two  Ehinelanders,  Gan  the  architect,  and  the  painter 
Moseler,  who  received  stipends  from  the  provisional  government.  I  must 
earnestly  entreat  that  these  may  be  continued  to  them.  G  an  is  a  real 
genius,  and  has  begun  to  make  most  important  discoveries  respecting 
ancient  architecture ;  he  has  made  drawings  at  Pompeii,  which  inspire 
much  more  confidence  in  their  accuracy  than  tho«e  of  Maizoy ;  here  in 
Rome,  he  has  made  observations  from  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  which 
have  suggested  some  very  important  ideas  with  regard  to  the  ancient 
ground-plan  of  the  city — ^for  instance,  that  there  are  fragments  of  two 
plans  of  completely  different  proportions;  he  has  also  discovered  the 
Ulpian  Basilicas ;  and  further,  recently,  that  the  arch  of  Janus  is  con- 
structed out  of  fragments  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sun.  He  is  ex- 
teemely  industrious,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  he  were  obliged 
to  leave  Italy  just  at  present.  Unless  I  am  much  deceived,  we  may  ex- 
pect great  things  from  him.  Moseler  is  at  work  on  copies  from  the  old 
Cologne  school  of  painters,  which  Wenner  is  bringing  out  at  Frankfort 
with  an  historical  introduction,  which  has  the  great  merit  of  dispelling, 
by  its  impartial  and  acute  investigation,  the  mist  that  even  the  Boisser^es 
have  thrown  over  the  supposed  early  period  of  art  in  that  city.  His  re- 
sults, unlike  theirs,  are  in  harmony  with  what  is  known  from  other  histori- 
cal sources,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  their  publication,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  a  school  of  art  at  Cologne  under  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  or  even  dating  back  to  the  Roman  times.  But  it  is  of  g^eat 
moment,  to  enable  him  to  form  a  connected  history  of  art  from  the  earliest 

times,  that  he  should  see  Tuscany  and  Venice What  are  they  doing 

about  the  University  on  the  Lower  Rhine  ?  I  wish  some  appointment 
there  could  be  found  fDr  our  friend  Platner,  who  is  not  great  as  a  painter, 
but  has  a  real  vocation  for  literature.  If  it  were  possible  to  establish 
there,  or  in  any  other  university,  a  professorship  of  Italian  literature  and 
history,  and  the  history  of  Italian  art,  that  would  be  the  post  best  suited 
to  his  talents,  and  he  vrould  fill  it  wi^  great  honor  to  himself.  He  has 
begun  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Vasari,  and  wotdd  be  quite  capable  of 
writing  an  excellent  commentary  upon  Dante,  if  the  publishers  would 
condescend  to  patronize  him.  Unless  my  memory  deceive  me,  he  was  not 
named  according  to  his  merits  at  Berlin.  He  is  a  particularly  noble- 
minded  man. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  return  my  kind  regards  to  L.  Stolberg,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  I  should  not  fail  for  want  of  **  going  piano,"  even  if  the  utter 
absence  of  all  instructions  did  not  render  it  impossible  to  advance  a  step 
forward.  This  is  a  misery  for  which  I  can  not  console  myself,  because  a 
conjunction  in  every  respect  favorable  is  thereby  lost  to  us.  The  Pope  is 
ready,  nay,  offers  to  do  all  that  is  reasonable;  he  oould  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  more  clearly  on  this  subject,  than  he  did  to  me,  a  short 
time  since,  in  a  long  conversation.  We  an  regarded  with  favor  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  and  as  for  myself  personally  I  certainly  do  not 
•tand  in  the  way  of  the  bi^iness.  The  dedication  to  the  Pope  of  the 
Ciceronian  fragments  I  have  disoovered  here  (I  sent  him  the  MS.  a  week 
ago),  has  greatly  pleased  the  kindrheaiied  old  man ;  and  the  government 
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•i^  tttXij  mora  obliging  to  me  in  regard  to  public  basineis  than  I  conld 
hsTO  Tentured  to  hope ;  for  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  receive  from  a 
Protestant  embassador,  the  filling  up  of  incomplete  clerical  certificates. 
Still,  I  ask,  if  I  am  to  have  no  other  vocation  than  that  of  negotiating 
dispensations ;  is  it  at  all  worth  while  that  my  life  and  real  calling  should 
be  thus  sacrificed  ?  With  me,  dearest  Nicolovius,  the  inward  life  is  burnt 
out,  and  my  body  too  is  exhausted.  I  lived  through  the  spirit,  and  that 
is  &]len  asleep. 

That  the  Cathedral  Chapter  of  Cologne  should  extend  its  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  Ahine,  is  certainly  out  of  the  question,  so  long  as  the  new 
bishopric  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  stands  in  the  way,  and  this  given  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  the  way  of  negotiation ;  but  if  Cologne  were  created  into  an  aroh^ 
bishopric,  all  difficulties  would  be  removed;  assuming,  that  is,  that  the 
govemmmt  would  endow  the  Cathedral  Chapter  and  bishoprics,  at 
Bavaria  has  done,  which  really  does  not  involve  an  extravagant  expendi« 
ture,  and  allow  the  Chapter  to  elect  their  own  bishops.  I  have  made  % 
report  upon  the  Bavarian  Concordat  to  the  foreign  department,  and  hope 
that  your  department  will  learn  the  contents  of  my  report  upon  ecclesiaa- 
tical  matters.  Oh  tiiat  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  get  my  instructiooi 
forwarded  to  me  I 

I  am  still  occupied  upon  the  same  codex ;  some  extremely  trivial  leaves 
from  Seneca,  which  are  dreadfully  illegible,  but  unhappily  have  never  been 
printed,  are  costing  me  many  valuable  hours  now,  and  will  probably  cost 
my  eyes  a  great  part  of  their  power.  I  hope  the  dedication  to  the  Pope 
will  open  the  private  closets,  and  th«i  it  seems  impossible  but  that  some- 
thing should  be  brought  to  light.  But  Rome  affords  me  no  help  toward 
my  History.  This  Rome  is  a  Codex  re$criptu9^  where  Cato's  Orig^ee 
have  been  erased,  and  a  **  Diario  di  Roma"*  written  over  them.  It  is 
particularly  unfortunate  that  one  can  not  get  to  the  mountains,  but  that 
is  quite  imi)ossibIe,  on  account  of  the  banditti.  We  can  not  even  venture 
as  far  as  Palestrina,  or  Cori. 

Since  your  time,  every  thing  must  have  changed  beyond  recognition. 
This  I  am  assured,  too,  is  the  case  by  those  who  have  long  lived  here. 
The  inhabitants  of  Trastevere  are  as  tame  as  all  the  rest ;  as  ugly  as  all 
the  rest ;  they  all  steal  along  in  silence  and  melancholy ;  the  sound  of 
song  is  nowhere  heard.  I  have  not  seen  a  merry  face  since  I  have  been 
here. 

I  deeply  sjrmpathize  in  what  you  tell  me  of  Goschen's  anxieties.  Oh  if 
it  were  but  possible  to  be  of  any  help  to  one's  friends  under  such  calami- 
ties!  

ccxxv. 

TO  MADAME  HENBLEE. 

RoMX,  7^  Fthmary^  1817. 
To-day,  at  eight  o'clock,  begins  the  wild  buffoonery  of  the  Car- 
nival, to  us  a  melancholy  spectacle.  It  is  a  question  whether  even  the 
Romans  will  enact  it  with  any  real  gayety  of  heart.  Probably  they  did 
so  as  long  as  their  easy  life  still  resembled  that  of  children  in  the  holidays, 
but  all  merriment  is  strange  to  them  now.  A  people  of  utterly  vacant 
mind  is  capable  of  childish  enjoyment  as  long  as  it  has  outward  comfort% 

*  A  BuiswaUe  little  daily  paper  at  Rome. 
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Vat  wh«n  %  period  of  agitation  and  calamity  oomas,  when  ita  playthings 
are  broken,  and  it  has  to  go  hungry,  it  moat  inevitably  become  heavy  and 
•tapid.  The  differenoe  between  my  expectation  and  that  of  those  who 
had  seen  Rome  many  years  ago,  consisted  in  my  having  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  this  change.  There  is  scarcely  any  tldng  more  repulsive  than 
a  fool  without  mirth.  I  ean  well  understand  how  it  was  that  Nicolovins 
and  others,  in  the  gayety  of  their  own  youth,  should  have  delighted  in 
these  merry  fools.  They  should  come  and  see  them  now  I  Every  counte- 
naooe  is  careworn,  even  those  that  are  not  emaciated  by  hunger.  All  is 
•0  changed  here,  tiiat  even  the  far-famed  gesticulation  and  grimace  of  the 
Italians  have*  alinoet  entirely  vanished.  The  people  are  kept  in  order  by 
the  iron  rigor  of  the  police ;  the  cavaletto— -the  machine  on  whi^  thoee 
wiio  infringe  the  police  regulations  are  whipped^— is  almost  permanent. 
Tou  certainly  hear  of  no  murders  committed  within  the  city,  and  it  may 
be,  that  when  a  people  is  condemned  to  live  in  such  an  indeacribable  state 
of  physical  and  political  misery,  nothing  but  this  iron  discipline  can  enable 
na  of  the  upper  classes  to  live  in  safety.  But  what  a  state  of  things  1 
You  can  not  venture  to  go  where  this  coercion  can  not  also  reach,  and  in 
Tivoli,  a  highly  respectable  man  was  murdered,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  his 
own  house  by  masked  robbers.  Latium,  on  the  other  side  of  Frasoati  and 
Albano,  is  quite  inaccessible  to  me;  and  yet  it  is  that  spot  which  would 
above  all  things  have  rendered  mj  residence  here  valuable  to  my  History. 

Certainly  the  country  and  the  climate  are  beautiful.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  inoonceivable,  and  I  should  think  that  seven  jugtn  might  well 
suffice  for  a  household.  But  the  rank  soil  exhales  death,  and  even  the 
laborers  are  obliged  to  forsake  the  vineyards  in  summer.  This  has  been  a 
winter  such  as  can  soarcely  be  remembered,  so  mild  and  dry,  but  too  dry 
Ibr  the  crops.  No  snow  at  all  has  fallen  in  the  city ;  but  the  high  mount- 
ains in  the  Sabina  are  adorned  with  it.  That  snow  can  be  beautiful,  is 
incomprehensible  to  the  Romans,  k  pwr  cota  hrtttta.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  melting  away.  In  the  gardens,  every  thing  is  sprouting  and 
growing  green,  as  it  does  with  us  in  the  end  of  April ;  and  it  is  as  warm ; 
tiie  birds  are  singing  and  chirping.  It  is  said  that  in  Florence  the  dis- 
tress is  still  greater  than  with  us,  and  that  people  are  dying  of  hunger 
daily  in  that  city 

The  editing  of  my  little  work  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  my  time.  The 
fragments  will  be  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and  notes,  besides  a 
long  essay.  I  possess  Latin  words  and  idioms  in  abundance,  and  of  the 
best  kind ;  the  language  is  like  a  living  one  to  me,  so  that  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  the  old  Romans  to  rise  again,  in  a  few  months  I  could  speak  it  like 
a  native,  as  fluently  as  I  do  English  ^  yet  I  am  not  safe  from  the  critics, 
for  I  know  how  liable  one  is,  even  in  a  modem  language,  to  commit  faults 
here  and  there,  which  those  who  are  watching  for  them  are  quite  able  to 
perceive,  even  when  they  are  by  no  means  masters  of  the  language  them- 
selves. Now  we  must  see  if  there  are  any  MSS.  of  a  different  kind  to  be 
found.  This  is  very  uncertain,  and  even  if  some  old  treasures  should  still 
ttxist  here,  the  hitting  upon  them  is  a  matter  of  chance,  and  a  good  many 
artifices  are  necessary  before  you  can  gain  aooesi  to  them.  I  have  quite 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  the  library :  I  have  earned  this  respect 
•nd  good-will  by  notices  of  a  few  of  their  detached  MSS.  The  worst  is, 
however,  that  what  I  seek  is  not  loAikad  in  any  catalogue,  but  can  only 
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b9  dwcovered  hj  penonal  reieurehM Gretchen  u  too  111  to  write  to 

700  herself. ...... 

CCXXVI. 

TO  8AVIGNY. 

BoMz,  Uik  February,  1817. 

The  old  Greeks  were  prettjr  near  the  msrk,  when  they  pictured 

our  comats,  t.  e.  those  of  Italy,  aa  the  land  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  »n4 
fabled  Apollo  as  wandering  between  Delphi  and  the  noble  Hyperboreans. 
It  has  already  oome  to  this  with  me.  that  I  feel  I  am  growing  as  superfi- 
cial and  ignorant  as  a  modem  Italian,  and  look  up  to  ail  that  you  could 
send  me  with  sorrowful  humility ;  the  genuine  natiTe  Italians  would  in- 
deed have  to  look  up  to  it  from  the  depths  ^  those  here,  I  mean,  for  whdn 
I  always  feel  angry  that  there  is  no  other  name  than  the  shamefully  pro- 
faned one  of  Romans ;  for  the  old  men  at  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florenoe 
said  indeed  with  bleeding  hearts,  that  all  was  over  with  their  nation  and 
their  literature,  and  that  their  departed  greatness  was  but  an  agonixinf 
remembranoe 

I  rejoice  in  your  plenitude  of  life,  which  is  such  an  utter  contrast  to  my 
stagnation.  But  I  will  pain  you  no  longer  by  speaking  of  this,  for  I  know 
that  your  lore  for  your  absent  friend  remains  unchanged;  I  know  how 
thoroughly  you  realize  my  present  situation,  and  how  deeply  you  sympa- 
thize with  me.  I  will  only  tell  you  about  myself  and  all  of  us  what  will 
give  you  pleasure,  and  speak  of  you.  Your  traveler  delivered  your  packet 
faithfully,  and  it  is  long  since  any  thing  has  so  delighted  and  interested 
me.  I  give  you  special  thanks  on  my  own  account  for  your  masterly  essay 
on  the  advocates  of  legislative  novelties,  which  is  as  just  in  thought  aa  it 
is  powerfully  written.  My  Cassandra-spirit  says  indeed,  Alas,  it  will  b« 
of  no  avail !  We  are  absolutely  powerless  to  turn  the  broad  shallow  euv* 
rent  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  into  a  deeper  channel.  But  it  is  in  itself  a 
noble  thing  to  sacrifice  yourself  by  unwearied  exertions ;  and  more  merito- 
rious to  scoop  out  in  the  mud  a  bed  for  the  stream,  than  to  sustain  a  sub- 
lime conflict  with  wild  torrents.  I  can  not  help  thoughts  of  this  kind ;  it 
is  not  because  my  own  little  barrel  runs  thick,  but  because  every  where 
things  are  on  the  lees,  that  I  despair  of  the  age  and  of  posterity.  Brandifl 
will  BufiiN'  no  censure  to  be  passed  on  the  generation  of  his  contemporaries ; 
he  himself  and  Bnnsen  have,  from  their  own  character,  a  right  to  chal- 
lenge respect  for  their  generation.  I  am  well  aware  too,  how  many  excel- 
lent young  men  you  and  I  have  oome  in  contact  with,  and  my  dear  young 
artists  are  miles  sbove  those  who  have  hitherto  borne  the  name.  But  it 
is  not  only  true  of  the  legislation  of  states,  that  the  virtue  of  the  nation 
can  do  no  more  than  modify  the  errors  of  their  rulers;  the  same  thing 
holds  good  also  with  regard  to  the  legislation  of  opinion  and  sentiment  in 
such  difficult  times.  If  the  road  were  but  in  some  measure  traced  out 
and  leveled  for  us,  oh  then  the  danger  would  not  be  so  urgent  1  But  no- 
thing is  further  from  the  fact ;  and  even  if  we  were  willing  to  allow  that 
our  country  is  richer  in  young  men  of  ability  and  moral  worth,  now  that 
our  poetical  age  is  over,  than  in  the  times  of  our  fathers,  our  hopes  for 
the  future  would  not  be  thereby  assured,  if^  as  is  undeniable,  the  problem 
of  this  generation  is'  a  hundred  times  more  difficult  of  soluiion.  We  want 
a  new  oreatioUf  and  ia  what  respeot  are  we  prepared  lor  this  work  9     I 
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see  the  jaoobinical  spirit  that  pervades  our  political  writings,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  know  for  certain  that  thouBands  of  our  youths,  without  any 
bad  intentions,  never  see  any  thing  else.  It  is  one  of  my  troubles  here, 
that  I  see  nothing  but  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung ;"  some  German  paper  is 
a  mental  aliment  I  can  not  deny  myself;  but  this  is  bread  from  which 
you  are  obliged  to  scrap  off  the  dirt.  Does  not  the  most  senseless  West- 
phalian  and  Rhine-league  spirit  display  itself  in  the  most  arrogant  manner 
in  that  journal,  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  France  7  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  proceedings  in  France;  I  read  the  "Journal  des  I)6bats" 
firom  beginning  to  end  every  post-day,  though  there  is  not  a  creature  here 
(except  the  French  embassador)  with  whom  I  can  talk  of  it.  I  do  not 
wish  to  rate  these  proceedings  too  highly,  but  in  niy  opinion  it  is  saying  a 
great  deal  too  little  in  their  favor,  to  pronounce  that  we  should  manage 
things  much  worse  in  Germany.  But  this  by  the  way.  There  we  have 
a  ministry  which  I  rate  incomparably  above  any  other  in  Europe,  in  point 
of  intelligence,  ability,  and  good  intentions ;  a  ministry  honestly  attached 
to  the  throne  and  to  freedom ;  supported  by  a  party  adverse  to  all  revolu- 
tions ;  opposed  by  a  party  who  find  themselves  exactly  in  the  position  of 
the  Tories  under  George  I.  and  George  II. — a  faction  whose  heart  is  set 
upon  a  counter  revolution  which  can  not  take  place,  and  who  therefore 
constitute  the  most  wholesome  check  possible  upon  all  really  revolutionary 
tendencies. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  which  you  are  the  only  true  advocate,  I  have 
heard  from  Bunsen,  and  see  with  my  own  eyes,  that  the  opposite  party  have 
an  enormous  majority.  This  is  the  case  here  too.  A  new  code  is  to  be 
drawn  up.  The  French  had  annulled  all  the  municipal  constitutions.  It 
must  be  confessed  their  diversity  was  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Morelli, 
who  made  a  ooUection  of  them  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  brought  together 
more  than  three  hundred,  and  many  were  still  wanting.  Almost  every  city 
had  gradually  formed  its  own  civil  law,  and  this  may  partially  explain  the 
great  rarity  of  MSS.  of  the  Justinian  Code«  These  repealed  constitutionB  are 
to  remain  repealed,  and  the  fundamental  decree  for  tiie  Papal  States,  of  the 
6th  of  July  in  last  year,  promises  a  new  three-fold  code  of  laws,  while  there 
is  beyond  a  question  infinitely  less  capability  for  such  a  work  here  even 
than  in  Germany ;  in  fact,  absolute  incapacity  with  no  individual  excep- 
tions. Id  the  mean  time,  some  general  principles  are  promulgated. 
"  What  serves  as  the  standard  of  law  in  the  mean  time  ?"  I  asked  the  pres- 
ident of  a  High  Court  of  Appeal.  "  That  is  a  great  difficulty  certainly," 
he  replied ;  "  the  old  BK>man  Code  in  two  thick  volumes /brse  lo  conotee .'" 
— 'An  advocate  sighed  yet  more  deeply :  **  un  libro  grosso  cosi  1  bisogna, 
facchini  per  portarlo,  he,  he,  he  1"  This  advooate  has  composed  a  prelim- 
inary treatise  on  criminal  law,  which  is  by  itself  three  inches  thick ;  for  the 
Italians,  with  their  utterly  vacant  minds,  delight  in  native  and  foreign 
Terbiage  without  ideas.  Only  a  pregnant  solid  style  is  distasteful  to  them. 
He  completely  proves  his  vocation  aooording  to  one  of  the  criteria  which 
you  lay  down,  namely,  he  speaks  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  barbarity  of  the  old 
Roman  laws  on  debt.  These  belonged  to  th«yiif  prmtoriaU  which  was  the 
work  of  capriccio.  Even  the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  alleviate  the  barbarity 
of  the  abominable  jtu  pnttoriali.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  was 
himself  a  praetor,  and  there  lies  tho  root  of  the  matter. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you  lor  GkMthe's  Life.     It  no  longer,  indeed,  re- 
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vealg  to  OS  the  golden  and  silver  ages  described  in  the.  first  Tolume,  hat  » 
Tery  iron  age,  where  even  his  joys  and  delights  are  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
which  the  spectator  neither  can,  nor  desires  to  share  ;  a  strange,  to  me  for 
the  most  part  incomprehensible  kind  of  delirium,  in  which  he  often  neglects 
what  is  mofft  glorious ;  and  what  does  he  not  admire  ?  In  many  respects 
he  was  doubtless  infected  by  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  in  this  way  his 
mention  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Caracci  in  the  Famese  palace,  of  the  Bolognese 
school  in  general,  and  even  of  the  St.  Petronilla  of  Guercino,  must  be  ex- 
plained. I  remember  taking  pleasure  myself  in  Guercino,  and  even  in 
Guide,  but  my  liking  for  them  had  passed  away  before  I  could  venture  to 
express  an  opinion  on  such  subjects.  Our  friends  here  are  orthodox.  But 
I  eould  never  have  spoken  coldly  of  Francesco  Francia,  and  at  the  same 
time  enthusiastically  of  Domenichino.  The  modem  Bolognese  themselvea 
are,  indeed,  just  the  same.  The  Canon  Schiassi  was  obliging  enough  to 
take  me  into  chapels  not  generally  visited,  where  wonderful  master-pieces 
of  Francia  lie  forgotten,  but  he  smiled  at  my  Transalpine  folly.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  same  with  Goethe  himself  as  with  many  others,  who  affect 
connoisseurship  on  subjects  for  which  all  true  feeling  is  denied  them.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Goethe  is  utterly  destitute  of  susceptibility  to  im» 
pressions  from  the  fine  arts ;  that  is,  that  he  has  no  inward,  native  insight, 
which  reveals  to  him  what  is  really  beautiful  independently  of  the  taste  of 
the  age,  still  less  in  opposition  to  it ;  or  if  he  ever  possessed  this  gift  as  % 
young  man  at  Strasburg,  he  lost  it  during  the  unhappy  period-— passed  over 
without  notice  in  his  narrative— of  his  court  life  at  Weimar,  before  his 
Italian  journey,  and  has  never  recovered  it ;  witness  his  "  Winckelmamt 
and  his  Century,"  "Hackert's  Life,"  the  "Propylcea,"  the  "Esthetic 
Problems"  and  "  Essays  on  Art"  in  the  "  Litteratur-Zeitung,"  not  to  speak 
of  his  "  Ehein  und  Main."  This  is  one  thing ;  another  is,  the  whole  tone 
of  his  mind  during  his  travels  and  residence  in  Italy,  which  is  mcwt  remark- 
able, and  would  alone  have  rendered  this  description  of  his  jonmey  more  in- 
teresting to  us  than  any  thing  else  you  could  have  sent  us ;  but  is  it  not 
enough  to  make  one  weep  ?  To  treat  a  whole  nation  and  a  whole  country 
simply  as  a  means  of  recreation  for  one's  self ;  to  see  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  and  nature,  but  the  irmumerable  trappings  and  decorations  of  one's 
own  miserable  life ;  to  survey  all  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  all  that 
speaks  to  the  heart,  where  it  still  exists,  with  an  air  of  patronizing  superi- 
ority ;  or,  where  it  has  been  crushed  and  overpowered  by  folly  and  corrup- 
tion to  find  amusement  in  the  comic  side  of  the  latter — ^is  to  me  absolutely 
revolting ;  perhaps  more  so  to  me  personally,  than  I  can  reasonably  expect 
it  to  be  to  others,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  excite  sentiments  similar  in  kind, 
if  not  in  degree,  in  every  breast.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  go  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  that  my  politico-historical  turn  of  mind  can  find  full  satisfao- 
tion  in  things  for  which  Goethe  has  no  taste,  and  that  I  could  live  content- 
edly without  feeling  the  want  of  art,  not  only  amidst  the  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Tyrol,  but  on  moor  or  heath,  where  I  was  surrounded  by  a  free 
peasantry,  who  had  a  history.  But  truth,  though  it  always  lies  between 
two  extremes,  does  not  always  lie  in  the  middle.  Goethe  too,  in  his  eariy 
life,  belonged  rather  to  the  Rome  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  than  to  that 
of  the  Cwsara  rather  to  the  Florence  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio  than  to  that 
of  Ferdinand  the  Third — ^rathcr  to  the  Germany  of  Luther  and  Durer  than 
to  that  of  the  eighteenth  eentury — ^nay,  he  belonged  wholly  to  the  earlier 
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1»eriod  when  he  wrote  "Faiut"  and  "Gote,"  and  his  Songa.  What  erU 
g«niu8  inspired  him  with  the  notion  of  doing  justice  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  well  ?  From  these  ^*  Travels  in  Italy"  sprang  the  *'  Grosscophta" 
and  those  other  productions,  in  which  all  that  was  holy  and  great  in  his 
nature  is  shrouded  from  view.  To  return  to  the  question,  I  maintain,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  genuine  and  correct  taste  for  art  to  exist 
apart  from  historical  feeling,  because  the  arts  are  inseparable ;  that  histor- 
ical feeling  will  manifest  itself  wherever  there  is  a  true  taste  for  art,  without 
any  erudition,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Cornelius ;  that  even  Carlo 
Maratta  and  Mengs  are  not  without  relative  beauties,  corresponding  to  the 
times  in  which  they  lived ;  only  they  poesess  no  intrinsic  value,  and  form 
part  of  an  absolutely  bad  whole.  Were  I  still  "  qualis  Pmneste  sub  alta," 
I  would  say  much  more  on  this  topic. 

When  I  recall  the  enthusiasm  of  Nicolovius  for  Italy,  and  compare  it 
with  the  delirium  of  this  book,  how  wide  is  the  interval  between  the  two  1 
I  think  that  Nicolovius  saw  much  in  too  fair  a  light,  but  the  earth  and  the 
sky  enchanted  him,  and  he  delighted  to  his  very  heart  in  the  natveti  of  the 
people,  which  at  that  time  had  not  yet  ceased  to  exist ;  he  was  sincerely 
in  love  with  all  around  him. 

Goethe  likes  Venice  \  yet,  in  the  procession  of  the  Doge  and  Ihe  Senate, 
he  sees — not  the  image  of  her  ancient  grandeur,  of  her  countless  great  and 
wise  men,  but  simply  a  theatrical  spectacle.  But,  throughout,  it  is  curious 
to  remark,  how  he  generally  leaves  the  finest  objects  unvisited,  or  if  he  sees 
them,  only  places  them  in  the  second  rank.  Thus  at  Padua,  for  instance, 
he  has  not  seen  the  Chapel  of  the  Annunziata,  where  you  ought  to  linger 
for  whole  days,  but  is  highly  pleased  with  the  wide,  marshy  Piazza  della 
Yalle,  garnished  with  statues  so  miserable,  that  they  might  have  stood  in 
St.  Peter's ;  at  Venice,  he  does  not  see  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  which  con- 
tains Vivarini's  master-pieces,  and  the  tombs  of  the  heroes,  with  inscriptions 
that  speak  to  the  inmost  heart,  nor  yet  the  urn  of  the  general  who  was 
flayed  in  Candia ;  nor  San  Giobbe,  which  was  then  standing  in  all  its  glory. 
But  altogether,  how  incredibly  little  he  has  seen  in  Venice,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  one  who  has  been  there  himself.  Yet,  even  those  who  have 
had  this  privilege,  will  be  disappointed  to  hear  nothing  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  the  true  marvels  of  the  Plaee  of  St.  Mark.  Of  Florence  I  will  say  no- 
thing, not  even  wonder  how  any  one  could  hasten  through  it  in  such  a  way, 
nor  yet  of  his  omitting  to  see  the  water-fall  of  Temi.  I  say  all  this  merely 
to  prove  my  assertion  that  he  has  beheld  wi^out  love. 

Italy  was  then  quite  another  country ;  now  she  is  despoiled  and  sick. 
I  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  saw  her,  when  they  were  not 
made  miserable  by  the  sight  of  mortal  anguish,  of  wounds  that  can  not 
heal.  I,  had  I  seen  her  then,  would  doubtless  have  shared  the  transports 
of  those  who  did  behold  her  in  the  gladness  of  their  youth ;  though  even 
then  my  transport  would  have  been  mingled  with  sadness 

I  broke  off  on  the  previous  page,  having  oontiniied  my  letter  yesterday 
(17th).  I  broke  off,  because  the  merriment  of  our  assembled  friends  was 
resounding  from  Brandis's  room,  and  we  did  not  want  to  shorten  our  even- 
ing unnecessarily.  Cornelius  of  Dusseldor^  Platner  from  Leipzig,  Koch 
from  the  Tyrol,  Overbeck  from  Liibec,  Moseler  £rom  Coblentz,  and  Will- 
iam Sohadow  from  Berlin,  were  assembled  in  Brandis's  apartment  with 
Bunsen.     In  different  ways  and  degreea  we  are  attached  to  them  all,  and 
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think  tkem  all  raen  of  talent.  Their  ■ocMty  Sa  the  only  pleaaiiro  we  denya 
from  human  beinge  here,  and  they  have  already  performed  moch  in  their 
art,  and  promise  more  for  the  future.  I  beliere  confidently  that  we  are  on 
the  e-ve  of  a  new  era  of  art  in  Oermany,  similar  to  the  sudden  bloom  of 
our  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  that  it  only  needs  a  little 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  our  goTemments  to  render  us  the  participants 
of  this  beautiful  development.  Cornelius  and  Plainer  are,  stxictly  speak* 
hig,  intimate  family  friends,  and  so  are  their  wives.  Roman  women,  of 
the  good  burgher  class,  are  great  favorites  with  Oretchen.  The  women  of 
this  class  are  here  incomparably  superior  to  the  men,  just  because  they 
have  a  natural  vocation,  and  show  great  zeal  in  fulfilling  its  duties ;  these 
two  are  agreeable  and  sincerely  kind-hearted.  M».  Platner  is  very  like 
Mrs.  Reimer,  which  is  a  great  recommendation  to  us.  Next  to  these,  Koch 
and  Moseler  are  our  most  intimate  friends. 

In  the  morning  I  had  been  to  Cornelius  and  William  Schadow  with  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  Schukman's  letter  gave  hopes  of  the  fulfillment  of 
their  ardent  wish  to  paixit  the  interior  of  a  church.  If  this  should  be  brought 
to  pass,  it  is  indispensable  that  their  labors  should  be  shared  by  their  insep- 
arable friend,  Overbeck,  for  both  of  them  do  homage  to  his  genius,  and  re- 
gard him  as  the  highest  artist  among  their  contemporaries.  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  that  the  genius  of  Cornelius  appears  to  me  even  sn» 
perior  in  fertility,  while  his  power  of  drawing  is  certainly  more  wonderful. 
My  good  news  has  set  them  all  in  motion,  and  they  came  to  spend  a  merry 
evening  with  us.  They  were  followed  by  their  friend  and  fellow  artist, 
BuBchweyh,  from  Mecklenburg,  the  eminent  engraver,  who  is  likewise  a 
very  intelligent  and  estimable  man. 

We  were  all  in  high  spirits,  and  amused  ourselves  with  making  fun  of 
Platner,  who  has  something  of  the  Leipzig  politeness  still  about  him,  which 
we  are  determined  to  dispel  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  he  is  therefore  un- 
dergoing a  regular  course  of  strict  moral  diet,  and  is  carefully  watched  if 
the  least  symptom  of  his  old  complaint  betrays  itself.  Koch,  who  has  a 
most  thorough  enjoyment  of  life,  was  chuckling  with  delight  over  a  som^ 
what  coarse  allegorical  representation  of  our  ministerial  and  government 
politics,  which  he  had  introduced,  after  the  manner  of  Shakspeare's  comic 
scenes,  above,  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture  of  Hofer  setting  out  on  his 
enterprise,  which  he  is  painting  for  the  Minister  Stein.  In  one  part  a  hiss- 
ing snake  was  darting  on  the  Tyrolese — *'''  That  means  the  traitors  who 
robbed  the  country  of  its  freedom  at  Vienna."  Then  there  are  frogs  decor- 
ated with  orders,  and  a  centipede,  which  is  his  particular  favorite-—*'  Those 
are  the  useless  government  officers."  In  one  comer  of  the  foreground  lies 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass — "  That  is  for  me  to  fight  the  Philistines  with." 
After  looking  at  this,  we  went  on  with  our  reading,  where  we  had  broken 
ofi*.  Koch  always  falls  asleep  over  the  reading,  unless  it  is  something  to 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end ;  so  ho  slept  quietly  in  the  comer  of  the 
sofa.  When  we  came  to  the  passage,  where  Goethe  describes  how  the 
dead  are  summoned  forth  after  the  curtain  has  fallen,  Cornelius  called  to 
him— **Kooh,  the  curtains  have  fallen  with  you  tool"  He  started,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes—**  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

Cornelius  is  a  most  thorough  enthusiast  for  Goethe,  perhaps  none  more 
•o  ]  at  least  no  man  has  owed  so  much  of  his  inspiration  to  Goethe.  He 
has  a  warm  heart,  and  a  fertile  and  profound  intellect.     At  every  spirited, 

p* 
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life-like  deecriptioo,  his  face  lighted  up  with  plearaie,  bat  direotlf  th&t 
orer,  reenmed  its  expression  of  sadness  and  regret.  The  passage  about  the 
gondolier  songs  found  an  echo  in  all  our  hearts  and  from  every  mouth. 
But  when  we  cloned  the  book  for  the  night,  and  we  men  still  stood  talking 
it  over  after  Gretchen  had  g^ne  to  bed,  before  we  sat  down  to  our  frugal 
•upper,  he  broke  silence  to  say,  how  deeply  it  grieved  him  that  Groethe 
■hould  have  looked  on  Italy  thus;  that  either  his  heart  must  have  been 
pulseless  during  that  period — that  rich  warm  heart  must  have  been  frozen 
up— or  else  he  must  have  instantly  stifled  all  emotion,  so  completely  to 
keep  himself  aloof  from  the  sublime,  so  completely  to  divest  himself  of  re- 
spect for  the  venerable.  As  for  Palladio,  we  were  all  agreed  that  those 
of  our  party  who  had  been  in  Venice,  had  neither  at  Yicenza,  nor  at  St. 
Justina  at  Padu»,  nor  in  San  Giorgio  and  the  other  churches  built  by  him 
in  Venice,  seen  any  thing  that  we  could  call  chaste  and  really  beautiful, 
and  that  it  was  quite  inconceivable  how  he,  who  had  been  the  first  to  do 
honor  to  the  manes  of  £rwin  von  Steinbach— -he,  who  had  probably  directly 
or  indirectly  reawakened  in  all  our  souls  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  should 
have  seen  in  the  works  of  Palladio  sublime  antiques,  and  never  so  much 
as  named  the  Cathedral  of  Ratisbon ;  that  the  cause  <^  this  phenomenon 
must  perhaps  be  sought  in  an  unfortunate  mood,  and  obstinate  steeling  ef 
his  heart  against  the  sense  of  power  in  the  works  of  others,  in  order  proudly 
to  hold  every  thing  he  saw,  as  it  were,  in  his  grasp— to  tre&t  it  as  his 
absolute  property,  and  to  depreciate  it  when  it  pleased  him ;  and  we  all 
lifted  up  our  voices  and  lamented  over  that  fatal  court  life  at  Weimar 
where  Samson  was  shorn  of  his  locks. 

All,  however,  will  allow  that  very  many  things  must  make  an  entirely 
opposite  impression  according  as  they  are  read  on  this  or  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps ;  and  hence  also,  we  trust  that  our  friends  will  allow  themselves 
to  believe,  that  if  they,  like  us,  had  seen  the  objects  he  describes  with 
their  own  eyes,  they  might  regard  in  the  same  light  as  we  do,  those  de- 
tached points  which  they  now  see  with  the  eyes  of  this  magical  writer, 
whose  very  brilliancy  (and  this  is  what  gives  the  edge  to  our  sorrow)  prob- 
ably conceals  something  from  their  view. 

To  one  whose  views  always  rest  upon  an  essentially  historical  basis, 
Goethe  and  his  works  are  so  entirely  a  part  of  history,  that  every  detail 
which  helps  to  throw  light  upon  his  own  personal  history,  whether  painful, 
or  inspiriting  like  the  story  of  his  youth,  is  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing. Do  not  therefore  call  me  a  renegade,  dear  Savig^y ;  I  have  not  for- 
given him  Scsenheim  either ;  but  if  you  read  parts  of  this  letter  to  any  of 
my  friends,  for  all  of  whom  it  is  intended,  take  great  care  what  you  say 
to  our  friend  Madame  Goschen  lest  she  should  be  angry  with  me. 

The  artists  in  Rome  are  divided,  by  a  broad  line  of  demarkation, 

into  two  parties,  the  one  consisting  of  our  friends  and  their  adherents,  the 
other  of  the  united  phalanx  of  those  who  sit  around  the-  burning  bush  on 
the  Blocksberg.  At  their  head  stand  the  R.,*  fellows  who  know  the 
world,  who  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  foreigners,  and  to  whom  our 
academical  colleague,  GoIiath,t  pays  all  respect.  This  set  intrigue,  and 
lie,  and  backbite ;  they  intend  there  shall  not  be  light,  come  what  will. 
The  former  are  exemplary  in  their  life :  -the  latter  display  the  old  licentious- 
ness which  characterized  the  German  artists  at  Rome  thirty  years  ago. 
*  Riepenhausens.  t  Hirt. 
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HftppUf,  %t  the  present  moment,  the  more  talented  of  the  new-oomen 
range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  former ;  the  latter,  too,  are  not  want- 
ing in  recruits.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  some  foreigners,  and  even 
Italians,  are  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  the  works  of  our  friends.  The 
Marohese  Massimi  has  commissioned  Cornelius  and  Overbeck  to  paint  two 
apartments  in  a  villa,  and  will  pay  them  handsomely.  Cornelius  means 
to  paint  a  series  of  subjects  from  Dante — Overbeck  from  Tasso. 

I  shall  cost  you  a  good  deal  in  postage,  dear  Savigny,  but  I  will 

make  amends  for  it  by  sending  you  essays  from  time  to  time  for  your 
journal.*  . 

With  regard  to  myself^  I  have  often  had  thoughts  of  death  this  winter, 
and  Gretchen  too,  I  think.  Brandis  still  more  frequently  for  me.  I  have 
no  strength  at  all,  and  have  grown  excessively  thin ;  my  memory  has  suf- 
fered much,  which  is  natural  when  you  have  ceased  to  take  a  hearty  pleas- 
ure in  any  thing.  Only  what  the  mind  drinks  in  with  eagerness  becomes 
thoroughly  our  own,  so  as  to  form  part  of  our  life.     God  help  us  I 

The  carnival  mountebanks  are  bellowing  under  our  window,  though  it  ia 
a  little  retired  street.  I  have  only  once  gone  to  see  the  horse-racing, 
where  the  barbarity  with  which  the  horses  are  treated  is  revolting,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  horse  which  springs  from  his  master  and 
rushes  Mrildly  away.  The  masks  are  a  wretched  buffoonery ;  dull  carica- 
tures ;  wit  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Of  course  we  have  not  onoa 
attended  the  masked  balls. 

We  have  taken  a  house  to  ourselves  from  the  Ist  of  June.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  place.  Houses  are  the  only  cheap  article  in  this  terribly,  incred- 
ibly dear  city ;  where,  moreover,  the  prices  of  every  thing  required  in  house* 
keeping  have  risen  one-third  since  our  arrival.  For  fifteen  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  roost  of  them  large,  besides  bedrooms,  and  six  above,  we  are 
only  to  pay  300  scudi,  about  440  dollars  Prussian  currency ;  in  addition 
to  these,  there  are  a  coach-house  and  stables  and  a  lovely  garden.  Nico- 
lovius  will  remember  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  in  which  the  Savelli  family 
built  a  palace.  My  house  is  the  half  of  it.  It  has  stood  empty  a  consid- 
erable time,  because  the  drive  into  the  court-yard  (the  interior  of  the  an- 
cient theatro)  rises  like  the  slope  of  a  mountain  upon  the  heaps  of  rubbish ; 
although  the  road  has  been  cut  in  a  zig-zag,  it  is  still  a  break-neck  afi'air. 
There  is  another  entrance  from  the  Piazza  Montenara,  where  a  flight  of 
seventy-three  steps  leads  up  to  the  same  story  I  have  mentioned ;  the  en- 
trance hall  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  carriage  way  through 
the  court-yard.  The  apartments  in  which  we  shall  live,  are  those  over 
the  colonnade  of  Ionic  pillars  forming  the  third  story  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
and  some,  on  a  level  with  them,  which  have  been  built  out  like  wings  on 
the  rubbish  of  the  ruins.  These  inclose  a  little  quadrangular  garden,  which 
is  indeed  very  small,  only  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  scarcely 
so  broad,  but  so  delightful  1  It  contains  three  fountains — an  abundance 
of  flowers ;  there  are  orange  trees  on  the  walls  between  the  windows,  jes- 
samine under  the  windows.  We  mean  to  plant  a  vine  besides.  From 
this  story,  you  ascend  forty  steps,  or  more,  higher,  where  I  mean  to  have 
my  own  study,  and  there  are  most  cheerful  little  rooms,  from  which  you 
have  a  prospect  over  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Tiber,  Monte  Mario, 
and  St.  Peter's,  and  can  see  over  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  indeed  almost  at 
*  Zeitschrift  fur  historische  Eediuwissenscbafl. 
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far  M  the  Avontine.  It  would,  I  think,  bo  possible  besides  to  ereot  a  log- 
gia upon  the  roof  (for  which  I  shall  save  money  from  other  things),  that 
we  may  have  a  view  over  the  Capitol,  Forum,  Palatine,  Colosseum,  and 
ttJl  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  city.  You  may  fancy  the  inmiense  height 
of  the  walls  of  the  old  theatre,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  lies  in  the  raUey 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  island.  You  see,  dear  friend,  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  you,  according  to  our  promise,  if  you  will  keep  your 
iwomise  of  paying  us  a  visit.  I  am  quite  delighted  with  this  dwelling, 
though  I  had  some  scruples  in  hiring  it,  on  account  of  the  great  expense 
of  furniture,  and  the  probability  that  my  life  may  not  be  of  long  duration. 
We  are  all  longing  to  remove  into  it ;  but  my  wife  must  have  quite  recov- 
ered her  strength  before  she  can  look  after  the  necessary  arrangements,  tot 
which  I  should  be  absolutely  unfit.  Gretchen  is  very  clever  in  beating 
down  and  bargaining  with  these  people,  who  overcharge  their  customers 
shamefully.  She  can  converse  with  them  about  all  the  things  of  daily 
life,  which  I  am  utterly  unable  to  do. 

It  is  time  to  turn  now  to  our  literary  business 

My  constant  indisposition  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  putting  the 
finishing  strokes  to  the  manuscript  of  my  inedita.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
supply  many  passages,  which  have  been  cut  out  of  the  fragment  of  the  Ra^- 
biriana — I  hope  with  success^-one  passage  only  is  doubtful.  To  the  Fan* 
teiana,  I  have  subjoined  the  evidences  of  the  Aomans  having  used  double 
entry  in  book-keeping 

And  now,  as  the  Italians  say,  tfoglio  levarli  rincommodol  that  is  to  say, 
I  take  my  leave  of  you.  What  a  monster  of  a  letter  1  Best  love  from  us 
both  to  you  and  your  wife.  Remember  me  to  all  my  friends ;  it  is  need- 
less to  name  them.  Give  my  special  thanks  to  Bioeder  for  his  letter,  whioh 
I  shall  answer  shortly.     Farewell  i 

CCXXVII. 

TO  MADAME  HEN8LEE. 

ROHB,  8tk  March,  1817. 

The  day  before  yesterday  was  one  of  my  MiUy's  festivals,  which 

she  never  neglected  to  celebrate.  It  was  the  day  on  which  I  visited  her 
and  your  parents  from  Meldorf,  before  I  wont  to  Copenhagen.  It  was  in- 
deed a  happy  day.  How  inexpressibly  happy  I  was  at  that  period,  how 
cradled  in  ihe  lap  of  fortune !  I  clung  with  such  warm,  unreserved  at- 
tachment to  you  and  your  family,  and  your  friends.  Your  father  received 
ine  so  kindly,  Milly  with  such  frank  sweetness  :  I  was  so  light-hearted, 
was  conscious  of  all  my  powers,  looked  out  into  the  world  with  curiosity 
and  bright  expectations.  The  day  before  yesterday  was  a  very  lovely  day 
here ;  the  almond-trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  peach-blossom  is  out ; 
with  the  violets,  which  have  been  plentiful  ever  since  Deoember,  you  can 
now  pluck  hyacinths  in  the  deserted  gardens  j — the  air  is ,  like  sunouner. 
On  that  day,  the  earth  was  covered  with  frozen  snow ;  and  though  the  sun 
shone  dear,  there  was  an  icy  wind ;  but  what  has  north  or  south  to  do  in 
the  least  with  real  happiness  or  even  cheerfulness  ? 

I  expected  not  to  see  Schonbom  again.  There,  too,  has  a  fine  character 
been  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  force  of  ciroumstances ;  there  was  more 
in  the  heart  of  the  tree  than  ever  appeared  in  its  foliage  and  blossoms. . . . 
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ccxxvm. 

Bomb,  til  iij^rO,  I817. 

Tlie  trial  is  oyer,  and  a  fine  and  healthy  little  hoy  is  bom  to  vm\  but  it 
has  been  a  terrible  trial 

The  boy  weif^ha  nearly  nine  German  pounds,  is  iat  and  large,  has  red 
cheeks,  ydlow  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  How  Gretchen  rejoices  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  darling  child,  after  all  her  sufferings,  you  can  well  imagine. 
She  is  Tory  much  exhausted,  but  very  happy.  She  sends  you  a  thousand 
kiuses.  She  reeeived  and  read  your  welcome  letter  during  her  two-and- 
thirty  hours  of  suffering.  Her  patience  was  indescribable.  In  my  terrible 
anxiety  I  prayed  most  earnestly,  and  entreated  my  Milly,  too,  for  help.  I 
comforted  Gretchen  with  telling  her  that  Milly  would  send  help.  When 
she  was  at  the  worst,  and  she  leant  her  weary  head  against  me,  almost 
dying,  she  sighed  out- — "  Oh,  can  not  Amelia  send  me  a  blessing  ?" 

I  haye  already  told  yon  what  our  boy's  name  is  to  be ;  bat  he  shall  hays 
aBoman  one  in  addition,  either  Marcus  or  Lucius,  by  which  he  will  be  called. 
You  haye  the  first  claim  to  be  his  sponsor ;  Behrens  is  one  of  course,  Sayigny 
-—his  guardian  if  I  die — likewise,  and  Nicolovius.  Should  Playfair  return, 
we  shall  beg  him  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  as  he  was  formerly 
a  clergyman. 

I  had  so  much  to  say  to  you  on  this  occasion  ^m  the  yory  depths  of 
my  heart,  but.  I  am  not  calm  enough.  Besides,  I  am  ^nite  exhausted  by 
sleepless  nights,  anxiety,  and  fatigue.  Your  heart  will  tell  you  all.  I  can 
not  say  any  thing  in  answer  to  your  letter  to-day.  You  shall  haye  tidings 
of  us  punctually. 

Farewell.     Giye  our  loye  and  the  news  to  all  our  friends. 

CCXXIX. 

dOlkApnl. 

I  was  absolutely  unable  to  write  to  yon  on  the  last  post-day. 

The  child  is  full  of  health ;  he  looks  briskly  about  him,  and  already  b^ 
gins  to  take  notice.  I  can  handle  it  yery  well ;  and  it  becomes  quiet  with 
me  directly. 

I  am  thinking  a  great  deal  about  his  education.  I  told  you,  a  little 
while  ag^,  how  I  Intended  to  teach  him  the  ancient  languages  yery  early, 
by  practice.  I  wish  the  child  to  belteye  all  that  is  told  him ;  and  I  now 
think  you  right  in  an  assertion,  which  I  haye  formerly  disputed,  that  it  is 
better  to  tell  children  no  tales,  but  to  keep  to  the  poets.  But  while  T  shall 
repeat  and  read  the  old  poets  to  him  in  such  a  way,  that  he  will  undoubt- 
ingly  take  the  gods  and  heroes  for  historical  beings,  I  shall  tell  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  ancients  had  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  that  these  gods  were  oyerthrown  when  Christ  came  into  the 
world.  He  shall  belieye  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
I  shall  nurture  in  him,  from  his  infancy,  a  firm  faith  in  all  that  I  haye  lost, 
or  feel  uncertain  about.  He  shall  learn  to  perceive  and  to  observe,  and 
thus  grow  familiar  with  Nature,  and  nourish  his  imagination. 

ccxxx. 

BoMi,18Mlfaf,  1817. 

Gretchen  still  does  not  gain  ground  as  I  could  wish,  and  my 

everlasting  feverish  colds  are  continually  returning. 
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On  Friday,  the  babj  was  christened  by  the  name  I  told  you.  I  stood 
pioxy  for  you,  Brandis,  Bunsen,  Plainer,  Comeliufl,  Schadow,'«nd  Overbeck, 
for  Savigny,  Behrens,  Jacobi,  Schon,  and  Nieolorius.  Madame  Yon  Pobn- 
heim  was  Ms  other  godmother.  An  English  clergyman  performed  the  cer- 
emony according  to  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Established  Church.  I  was 
deeply  affected,  and  repeated  the  vows  for  my  child  with  my  whole  heart. 
Eren  the  Catholics  who  were  present  could  not  help  confessing  the  sub- 
limity of  this  liturgy.  The  baptism  was  followed  by  a  prayer  for  and  with 
the  mother,  which  is  repeated  kneeling.    I  held  the  child  in  your  name. 

He  is  coming  on  famously.  It  often  gives  me  a  melancholy  feeling, 
when,  in  the  oYening  he  stretches  out  his  arms  toward  the  light,  and 
makes  us  carry  him  to  the  window,  where  he  gazes  up  into  the  sky  with 
•  fixed,  bright,  serious  look ;  then  the  recollection  comes  over  me,  of  how 
Milly,  too,  gazed  up  into  the  sky  the  last  time  that  we  took  her  out.  I 
thank  Heaven  that  I  can  at  least  shed  tears  over  this  remembrance. 

With  my  old  friend,  Playfair,  I  have  renewed  the  times  of  my  youth, 
and  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  some  in  Scotland  who  still  retain  an 
afiectionate  remembrance  of  me.  The  dear  old  man  and  I  parted  with 
heavy  hearts.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  regrets  that  I  am  not  embas- 
sador in  London.  I  harmonize  very  well  with  the  English  nation,  and  am 
rare  that  I  should  soon  feel  at  home  among  them.  How  I  miss  writing  to 
my  father  now,  when  I  meet  with  people  from  distant  countries,  and  ask 
them  questions  1  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  intelligent  priest 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  an  Abyssinian ;  and  of  an  Englishman 
who  has  lived  for  twenty  years  in  the  wilds  of  North  America. 

CCXXXL 

Frasgati,  20th  June,  1817. 

I  have  spent  yesterday  and  last  night  in  thinking  of  my  Milly,  and  this 
day,  too,  is  sacred  to  these  recollections.*  I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  in  a 
dream.  She  seemed  as  if  returning  to  me  after  a  long  separation.  I  felt 
uncertain,  as  one  so  often  does  in  dreams,  whether  she  was  still  living  on 
this  earth,  or  only  appeared  on  it  for  a  transient  visit ;  she  greeted  me  as  if 
after  a  long  absence,  asked  hastily  after  the  child,  and  took  it  in  her  arms. 

Happy  are  those  who  can  cherish  such  a  hallowing  remembrance  as  that 
of  the  departure  of  my  Milly,  Mrith  pious  faith,  trusting  for  a  brighter  and 
eternal  spring.  Such  a  faith  can-  not  be  acquired  by  one's  own  efforts. 
Oh,  that  it  may  one  day  be  my  portion  !  Not  that  I  am  a  materialist ; 
you  know  well  that  no  one  can  be  further  from  that  than  I  am ;  but  the 
pouibility  of  an  existence,  of  which  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception,  is 
not  enough  for  me,  does  not  help  me ;  other  and  opposite  possibilities  al- 
ways present  themselves.  I  well  know  what  is  that  faith  which  deserves 
the  name,  and  recognize  it  as  the  highest  good.  But  it  would  only  be 
possible  to  me  to  attain  it  through  supernatural  communication,  or  wonders 
and  signs  beheld  with  my  own  eyes :  it  is  one  thing  to  respect,  and  not  to 
reject,  quite  another  really  to  believt^  as  in  one's  own  existence. 

What  I  hear  and  see  among  our  acquaintance  often  leads  my  thoughts 
to  the  subject  I  have  mentioned — ^faith,  and  its  true  nature.  Several  of 
them  have  a  very  earnest  belief^  though  their  belief  is  of  very  different 
•hades ;  there  are  others,  who  fully  imagine  they  possess  religion,  yet  to 

*  Amdia's  birthday. 
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whom  one  can  Marcely  attribute  more  than  a  Mlf-deloaiTe  anamption  of 
it.  I  associate  chiefly,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  with  the  artists  who 
belong  to  the  religious  party,  becaase  those  who  either  are  decidedly  pious 
or  who  strive  after  piety,  are  by  far  the  noblest  and  best  men,  and  also  the 
most  intellectual,  and  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  good  deal 
on  such  subjects.  Cornelius  alone  seems  to  have  growx^  up  from  childhood, 
with  uniform  and  lasting  habits  and  convictions,  which  are  as  rooted  in 
him  as  the  facts  of  his  experience ;  and  his  Catholicism  is  at  bottom  no- 
thing more  than  the  creed  of  the  old  Protestants.  This  he  owes  to  the 
training  he  received  from  a  pious  and  by  no  means  bigoted  mother,  and  to 
his  completely  unlearned  education,  in  which  the  Bible  (though  in  a  Catholic 
family)  was  his  only  book.  The  case  appears  to  me  very  different  with 
those  who  are  bom  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  have  grown  up  in  indiffer- 
ence. Of  those  who  have  been  converted  to  this  religion,  0  *  is  an 
enthusiast,  and  quite  illiberal;  he  is  a  very  amiable  man,  and  endowed 
with  a  magnificent  imagination,  but  incapable  by  nature  of  standing  alone, 
and  by  no  means  so  clear-headed  as  he  is  poetical.  He  bends  easily  and 
naturally  under  the  yoke  which  another  of  our  intimate  friends,  who  has 
taken  the  same  false  step,  has  constantly  to  impose  upon  himself  afireah, 
because  it  slips  off  him.t  Another,  who  is  in  the  Roman  college,  I  hope 
to  bring  back  to  Germany,  and  to  see  converted  to  Protestantism ;  he  is  a 
Jew,  baptized  on  full  conviction,  who  had  taken  a  violent  disgust  to  the 
modem  teachers  among  the  German  Protestants,  but  finds  every  thing  here 
so  revolting,  that  he  has  been  almost  driven  into  insanity  by  his  despair.| 
Mournful  as  is  the  absurdity  of  going  over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  it  may 
be  accounted  for,  on  the  part  of  our  young  friends,  in  a  manner  which  does 
them  no  discredit ;  but  strikingly  shows  how  entirely  many  of  the  Protest- 
ant clergy  have  departed  from  all  positive  faith,  and  done  violence  to  their 
consoience ;  for  if  those  who  had  the  teaching  of  these  yonths  had  instructed 
them  in  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  they  would  certainly  never  thus  have  gone 
astray.  It  was  because  they  missed,  in  what  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  religion  in  their  homes,  that,  without  which  religion  is  mere 
ballast,  and  found  it,  in  words  at  least,  at  Rome,  that  they  have  been 
seduced  inco  adopting  all  the  follies  of  Rome  as  well.  If  my  position  did 
not  forbid  it,  I  should  like  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  present  state  of  the 
church  here ;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  of  use.  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
one  very  remarkable  man,  a  peasant  from  Treves,  who  came  to  Rome  to 
get  absolution  from  the  Pope  for  some  scruples,  but  has  met  with  a  vety 
contemptuous  reception.  From  his  example,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
Romish  clergy  are  quite  right  with  their  views  in  prohibiting  the  reading 
of  the  Bible ;  for,  by  diligently  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  had  become  no- 
thing else  than  a  very  warm  old  Protestant  pietist,  without,  however,  be- 
ing aware  of  it  himself.  He  insbted  boldly  that  tiie  Bible  alone  was  the 
source  of  faith,  and  that  differences  of  belief  could  not  affect  eternal  hap- 
piness. He  had  some  similarity  with  Jacob  Boehme  in  the  style  of  his 
mental  culture,  whioh  was  quite  uncommon,  and  in  the  persecutions  he 
had  undergone ;  was  like  him  an  enthusiast,  and  not  free  from  the  proud 
humility  of  the  pietists,  though  only  infected  with  this  to  a  slight  degree. 
I  felt  a  great  respdot  for  him  personally,  and  I  hope  to  save  him  from  foi* 
ther  perseeution.  His  history  and  character  seem  to  belong  to  quite  a 
*  Oveibeok.  t  Platoer.  X  Dr.  W«lff 
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difTerent  age.  His  Cftse  has  made  me  think  it  probable  that  if  the  ProteKt- 
ant  clergy  still  retained  a  positive  belief^  and  the  Bible  were  circulated  in 
Catholic  Germany,  a  second  Reformation  would  not  be  at  all  impossible. 
I  told  you  before  that  Gretohen  was  ill ;  I  trust  that  it  is  not  a  fever, 
but  your  hopes  that  her  health  would  improve  after  her  oonftnement  have 
been  by  no  means  fulfilled.  We  eame  hither  from  the  city,  becanse  I 
wanted  to  spend  these  few  days  quite  without  interruption 

CCXXXII. 

BoMx,  I9tk  July,  1817. 

Yova  welcome  letter  has  quite  relieved  my  anxiety  respeoting  your  health. 

It  has  been  very  hot  for  the  last  few  days,  but  in  our  noble  spacions 
rooms  I  bear  the  heat  better  than  I  expected.  Besides,  we  have  both  of 
us  improved  in  health,  and  therefore  in  spirits,  for  some  time  past.  Our 
sweet,  healthy,  lively  baby  has  also  had  its  share  in  this  change  for  the 
better.  I  deUght  in  giving  myself  up  to  my  joy  and  pride  in  him,  nurse 
him  a  g^eat  deal,  play  with  him,  and  am  rewarded  by  his  smiles  and  fond- 
ness for  me.  But  his  mother  is  still  the  favorite,  and  I  willingly  yield  her 
the  privilege ;  it  is  her  recompense  for  her  unspeakable  suflferings. 

I  wrote  to  you,  a  8h<^  time  since,  about  my  little  work,  the  translation 
of  an  English  Essay.*  I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  all  relating 
to  these  simple  duties  of  humanity.  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  often  had  it 
in  my  power  to  give  help  and  relief^  and  this  is  still  my  greatest  pleasure. 
If  I  could  choose  my  sphere  of  action  now,  it  would  be  that  of  the  most 
simple  and  direct  efforts  of  this  kind.  Since  I  can  not,  I  rejoice  in  all  that 
others  are  doing  in  this  way*  I  have  little  faith  in  the  introduction  of 
freer  institutions,  still  less  that  they  could  lead  to  good  results,  while  na- 
tions and  their  ideas  remain  what  they  are.  Our  evils  could  only  be 
removed  by  a  total  change  in  our  mode  of  life  and  habits,  by  the  discipline 
of  our  morals  and  manners,  by  an  increase  of  general  comfort,  and  by  the 
greater  simplicity  of  our  whole  life.  It  is  to  me  so  pitiful  and  disgusting 
that  men  should  quarrel  about  the  law-giving,  while  they  are  indifferent 
about  the  laws  themselves,  which  are  the  only  end  of  the  legislation ;  and 
I  find  no  other  better  object  than  this  among  any  of  those  who  write  on 
such  subjects  ;  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  liberty  disgust  me  :  not  that 
my  heart  does  not  beat  for  liberty,  more  warmly  perhaps  than  any  of 
theirs  who  so  mistake  her  true  nature ;  but  their  worship  of  her  is  exactly 
like  a  Bioman  Catholio  service.  If  a  single  one  of  these  writers  would  but 
go  his  way,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  leisure  and  comfort,  teach  children, 
hold  out  consolation  and  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  man  where  he  can  do 
no  more;  if  he  would  strive  by  his  advice  and  influence  to  obtain  land  for 
the  cotter,  property  for  the  peasant ;  if  he  would  first  divest  himself  of  the 
prejudices  to  which  he  is  a  slave ;  if,  in  these  and  other  ways,  men  would 
begin  to  combine  for  humble  and  laborious  objects  whioh  no  government 
could  hinder,  we  should  have  something  on  whksh  to  rest  our  hope.  But 
so  long  as  I  see  no  public  spirit,  no  public  virtue,  no  self-discipline — so 
long  as  I  see  nothing,  even  among  the  better  class,  but  the  idolatry  of 
wealth  (as  regards  the  commonwealth,  if  not  for  themselves),  and  the  de- 
lusive notion  that  you  can  produce  a  work  out  of  all  materials  alike— that 
figures  kneaded  out  of  clay  can  endure  like  those  hewn  out  of  marble— so 
*  An  Article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  Poor.    Vol.  zv.  p.  187. 
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long,  if  I  were  m  ruler,  ihoiild  I  give  littie  Miidaotion  to  the  damoroni, 
and  excite  » terrible  ontery  because  I  would  not,  with  them,  begin  to  build 
from  the  upper  story  downward.  How  gladdening  ia  it  to  aee  the  humane 
efforts  made  by  such  numbers  in  England  for  really  good  objects,  for  the 
proeperity  and  education  of  the  people  I  The  obserrations  on  these  sub- 
jects, contained  in  the  article  I  hare  mentioned,  are  as  if  written  firom  my 
inmost  heart,  and  this  ftrtt  attack  upon  the  Mammon  system  ia  so  entirely 
what  1  haye  thought,  and  in  part  already  said,  that  I  should  like  to 
diffuse  it  as  widely  as  possible.  I  should  like  to  add  many  ideas  of  my 
own  to  it.  In  my  earliest  youth  the  longing  desire  arose  within  me  to 
spend  my  life  exclusively  within  the  precincts  of  a  narrow  circle,  teaching 
and  labc^g;  would  to  God  it  had  been  my  £ikte  I 

ccxxxin. 

Frascatx,  ftOih  Sepiemher,  1817. 
As  the  direction  of  this  letter  will  have  calmed  your  worst  fears  on  my 
account,  I  will  begin  at  once  with  the  announcement  that  I  am  decided^ 
improving.  I  am  indeed  still  writing  to  you  from  my  bed,  to  which  1  am 
confined  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  I  am  not  secure  firom  the 
chance  of  a  relapee,  but  my  state  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  a 
week  ago.  Then,  I  scarcely  expected  to  write  to  you  to-day,  or  only  in 
order  to  prepare  you  for  my  departure.  I  thank  God  that  the  issue  has 
been  otherwise.  How  it  would  have  grieved  and  shaken  you  I  This  severe 
illness  seems  to  have  done  me  good  mentally.  The  inclination  to  study 
and  work  has  once  more  awakened,  and  many  ideas  which  I  could  never 
recall  before,  have  returned  with  full  distinctness  as  I  lay  upon  my  silent 
sick  bed.  God  grant  that  it  may  last !  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
promote  it.  My  weakness  is  still  far  too  great  to  allow  of  my  converting 
the  desire  to  work  into  actual  work.  Else  I  feel  as  if  I  might  yet  be  able 
to  redeem  ray  promise  to  Milly  (to  continue  the  History),  and  to  meet  hsr 
eye  without  fear. 

During  most  of  the  time,  I  have  regarded  my  death  as  quite  certain,  and 
often  thought  it  near.  I  felt  it  sad  to  die  thus  in  a  foreign  land,  but  I  was 
indescribably  calm,  and  quite  peaceful  in  the  prospect  of  another  life.  My 
Milly  with  her  love  would  have  embraced  me  with  joy.  I  more  than  onoe 
chose  the  day  on  which  I  wished  to  die,  and  hesitated  between  the  8th  and 
9th  of  October ;  the  first,  the  day  of  our  (MiUy's  and  my)  arrival  at  Berlin} 
the  second,  that  on  which  I  laid  her  in  her  grave ;  where  I  shall  never  have 
the  ardently-desired  blessing  of  resting  by  her  side. 

By  this  time,  the  thought  of  death  has  nearly  forsaken  me;  though  I 
do  not  see  how  I  am  to  recover  fully ;  particularly  as  the  physicians  hers 
know  no  tonic  but  quinine,  which  I  can  not  take  at  all. 

If  I  recover,  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  to  write  a  treatise  on  the 

constitution  of  the  Greek  provinces  and  cities  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  later  emperors ;  and  another  to  prove  that  an  oration  at- 
tributed to  Dion  is  not  his  work.  The  former  will  conduct  at  its  close  to 
an  investigation  into  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  communities.  From 
a  passage  in  Origen,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  political  oommunities,  and  must  therefore  have  differed  in  the  East- 
em  and  Western  churches,  which  throws  quite  a  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    I  have  also  collected  some  decisive  proois,  principally  from  the  style, 
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thftt  th«  ftuthoT  of  the  Afriemn  war  ii  not  that  of  the  Alexandrian.  Quea- 
tiona  of  Latin  philology  haTo  been  long  attracting  me,  and  I  hope,  if  I  lire, 
that  I  may  yet  become  a  proficient  in  thia  branch  of  learning.  In  pur- 
■uing  theae  studies,  I  have  a  view  also  to  the  instruction  of  my  liarena.  I 
hope  to  get  practice  in  speaking  from  Bekker,  whose  coming  is  a  Tory  joy- 
ial  prospect  to  me  in  a  philological  point  of.  view. 

My  poor  Gretchen  suffers  doubly  through  my  illness ;  both  mentally  and 
physically.  Marcus  is  a  Tery  lovely  child,  large,  fat,  full  of  life  and  very 
■ociable.  Brandia^s  kindness,  judgment,  and  amiability  are  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

CCXXXIV. 

RoMK»  leth  October,  1817 

Bekker^s  arrival  has  g^ven  me  great  pleasure ;  it  is  agreeable  at 

once  to  give  and  to  receive.  I  shall  spend  a  great  part  of  the  evenings  in 
grammatical  and  critical  readings  with  him.  We  mutually  know  what  we 
are  worth,  and  in  what  respects  one  excels  the  other,  while  neither  regards 
the  superiority  of  the  other  with  envy.  It  is  a  satisfaction  too,  especially 
when  your  ovm  heart  has  been  torn  with  sorrow,  to  feel  that  you  are  to  % 
distinguished  man,  what  few  can  be,  and  some  even  of  these  do  not  choose 
to  be.  Bekker  has  been  rudely,  and  even  cruelly  kept  down  and  oppressed 
from  hii  childhood  upward  \  and  it  has  made  him  morose  and  reserved  \ 
with  us  he  is  already  beginning  to  expand,  is  becoming  open  and  confiden- 
tial. He  had  beforehand  told  others  in  Berlin,  that  I  was  the  only  person 
with  whom  he  could  become  so.  He  lives  with  us,  but  dines  out  of  the 
house 

ccxxxv. 

B.OMX,  \2ik  December^  1817. 

Borne  is  altogether  an  unhealthy  place.    The  proportion  of  deaths 

to  births  is  as  three  to  two^  and  frequently  still  more  unfavorable.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  was  not  the  case  under  the  French.  One  of  the 
physicians  here  accounts  for  this  by  the  superiority  of  their  sanatory  regu- 
lations. At  that  time,  the  children  were  obliged  to  be  vaccinated.  Last 
year  940  died  of  the  small-pox.  At  that  time,  there  were  workhouses ; 
now,  the  paupers  are  put  into  filthy  dens,  where  they  are  thinned  by  con- 
tagious disorders,  and  die  of  hunger. 

I  have  taken  up  a  study  which  bears  directly  on  the  Boman  history  :  I 
am  traversing  the. desert  of  the  ancient  Latin  scholiasts.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect much  from  it,  but  I  have  found  things  of  quite  unhoped-for  import- 
ance, particularly  relating  to  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  daily  life  of  an- 
cient times.  It  will  very  likely  be  possible  to  sketch  a  tolerably  complete 
picture  of  both,  though  the  separate  features  are  stUl  for  the  most  part  un- 
connected. I  should  like  to  re-write  many  passages  in  my  first  volume, 
by  which  the  whole  could  gain  much  in  foroe  and  precision. 

I  have  still  less  idea  how  any  improvement  ia  to  be  brought  about  in 
religious  than  in  civil  afi'airs ;  unless  we  have  a  new  revelation.  A  relig- 
ion  in  which  people  can  not  stand  firmly  on  their  feet,  but  must  hold  on 
by  their  hands  while  their  feet  are  suqiended  in  the  air,  can  not  long  main- 
tain itself. 

The  coarse  proceedings  on  the  Wartburg,  mingled  as  they  are  with  re- 
ligious oomedy,  have  deeply  distressed  me.  They  exhibit  our  yootb  as 
empty,  self-conoeited  and  vulgar.     Freedom  ia  quite  imposaibla  when  the 
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youth  of  a  coontiy  are  deroid  of  rererenoe  and  modesty.  If  I  wrote  ao- 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  my  heart,  they  would  hum  me  also  in  effigy,  and 
yet  I  know  that  all  the  genuin*  republicans  of  all  ages  would  subscribe  to 
my  doctrines 

CCXXXVI. 

TO  SAVIGNY 

Rome,  S6£A  Deeemher,  1817. 

The  great  difference  between  this  and  the  previous  winter,  and  whieh| 
in  truth,  far  outweighs  every  thing  else,  is  the  possession  of  our  darling 
ICarcuccio.  The  child  retains  his  perfect  health  and  beauty ;  is  always 
lively,  always  sociable,  and  favored  by  nature. 

I  am  sadly  pinched  for  want  of  books,  now  that  the  inclination  to  con- 
tinue my  History  has  re-awakened  during  my  illness  and  recovery;  my 
courage  to  attempt  the  work  is  still  far  from  adequate.  I  have  been  study* 
ing  the  Macedonian  history  (in  its  widest  sense)  subsequent  to  Alexander ; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  whole  structure  of  this  history 
^m  the  miserable  fragments  yet  remaining,  I  have  attained  a  subjective^ 
intuitive  view  after  my  fashion,  of  the  vita  publica  et  privatay  both  of  this 
kingdom  and  of  Greece,  during  the  period  for  which  we  have  no  continuous 
narratives,  so  that  I  think  I  should  be  capable  of  delineating  it,  when  I 
came  to  the  epoch  where  the  transmarine  i>olicy  of  Eome  commences. 
These  investigations  introduced  me  to  that  extremely  interesting  arohr 
rogue,  Josephus,  whoee  writings  are  a  mine  of  treasure  for  ICacedoniai 
Syria,  and  Egypt ;  from  him,  I  went  on  to  researches  into  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution under  the  second  temple  (the  Sanhedrin)  j  and  as  I  was  reading 
the  old  Testament  (with  which,  in  our  German  version,  I  believe  myself 
to  have  been  more  minutely  acquainted,  for  many  years  past,  than  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  theologians)  afresh  very  assiduously  during  my  ilU 
uess,  I  was  compelled  unawares  by  my  critical  good  or  evil  genius,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  observe,  not  only  the  very  remarkable  character  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  but  also  the  difference  of  authorship  in  one  and  the 
same  biblical  book,  the  date  of  their  composition,  and  the  totally  ralistakeA 
views  prevailing — so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  various 
opinions  on  this  subject — with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, &c.,  &c.  These  are  investigations,  however,  which  to  be  carried  out 
to  distinct  and  positive  results,  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  innumer- 
able notoriously  worthless  writings  on  these  points,  and  the  few  sensible 
works  of  whose  existence  I  am  aware,  (or  believe  in  out  of  charity),  as 
well  as  an  array  of  oriental  philology,  which  I  am  too  old,  and  moreover, 
just  now,  too  much  occupied  with  Marcuccio  to  acquire.  Besides,  I  should 
probably  give  offense  to  some  whom  I  would  least  wish  to  offend,  and 
what  is  worse,  please  people  of  a  different  stamp.  For  the  former  would 
be  quite  wrong  in  taking  offense  at  me.  I  might  possess  a  much  firmer 
and  more  lively  faith  (I  only  know  an  historical  one)  than  from  the  circum- 
stances of  my  mental  history  is  now  possible  for  me  in  this  world,  and  /et 
hold  at  the  same  time  my  present  critical  views.  ...••• 
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1818. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  Germany  and  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  1817,  recalled  Niehuhr's  attention  to  pohtical 
afiairs.  During  1816-17,  France  had  heen  thrown  into  great  agi- 
tation, by  the  success  of  the  ultra-Royalist  party  in  obtaining  the 
disbanding  of  the  Imperial  army,  the  banishment  of  persons  con- 
nected  with  the  Revolution,  the  re^nactment  of  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing divorce,  &;c. ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  they  contemplated  no> 
thing  less  than  the  restoration  of  landed  property  to  its  original 
owners.  Toward  the  close  of  1817,  the  Moderate  party  had 
come  into  office,  but  met  with  very  partial  success  in  their  efibrts 
to  calm  the  storm  that  had  been  raised.  In  Germany,  what  was 
called  the  gymnastic  regime  had  been  in  vogue  since  1815.  A 
large  portion  of  the  professors  of  the  universities,  and  government 
officers,  and  nearly  all  the  young  men,  wished  to  advance  with 
rapid  steps  along  the  path  of  reform ;  and,  as  one  means  to  this 
end,  organized  the  youths  in  the  schools  and  universities  into  as- 
sociations, called  BurschenschafUy  for  the  promotion  of  their  views. 

They  also  laid  great  stress  upon  physical  training,  which  should 
enable  each  individual  personally  to  struggle  for  the  good  cause, 
and  gymnastic  exercises  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
hours  spent  in  the  schools.  There  was,  however,  a  strong  party 
who  wished  to  suppress — by  violent  means  if  needful — the  devel- 
opment of  all  popular  institutions,  and  bring  things  back  to  the 
old  condition  existing  before  the  Revolution.  The  Tricentenary 
of  the  Reformation  was  celebrated  in  1817  throughout  Germany, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  so 
that  the  festival  was  at  once  a  commemoration  of  the  religious  and 
political  liberation  of  the  country,  and  naturally  gave  rise  to  con- 
templations of  the  present,  and  anticipations  of  the  future.  The 
Burschensohaft  of  Jena  resolved  to  celebrate  the  day  by  a  proces- 
sion to  the  Wartburg,  the  fortress  where  Lnther  had  been  confined, 
to  which  they  invited  delegates  from  all  the  German  imiversities, 
excepting  those  of  Austria.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Eisenach  and  four  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of 
Jena — Fries,  Oken,  Kieser,  and  Schweitzer.  In  the  first  instance, 
moderate  speeches,  exhorting  to  patriotism  and  virtue,  were  de- 
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liYered,  and  the  assembly  broke  up  and  letumed  to  Eiaenaoh, 
wheTC  after  dinner  a  service  was  held  in  the  ohuxch.  In  the 
erening,  however,  when  they  formed  a  torch-light  procession  to 
the  Wartburg,  to  kindle  the  so-called  October  Fire  (the  bonfire 
still  customary  on  the  18th  of  October),  much  more  excited 
speeches  wexe  made ;  and,  at  last,  when  most  had  already  left 
the  mountain,  a  Berlin  student  appeared  with  a  bundle  of  books 
and  papers,  and  exclaimed — '*  As  once  Luther,  by  the  burning  of 
the  papal  buU,  gave  the  signal  fi>r  the  separation  fipom  the  Rom- 
ish chair,  so  shall  a  signal  be  given  here  by  devoting  to  the  flames 
the  writings  branded  with  the  contempt  of  the  Overman  nation  for 
their  un-German  tendencies,  and  their  oppoaitioiL  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.'*  And  amid  the  applause  of  the  spectators,  various 
works  of  an  anti-liberal  and  reactionary  character  were  thrown 
into  the  fire,  together  with  an  Austrian  corporal's  stick,  a  Hessian 
pig>tail,  and  a  Prussian  military  sash,  after  which  Charles  FoUen's 
celebrated  "Grosses  Lied"  was  sung.  Unhappily,  several  of  the 
vtrorks  thus  anathematized  were  the  productions  of  men  high  in 
the  Prussian  service,  Yon  Kamptz,  Ancillon,  and  Schmalz ;  and 
since  rumor,  as  usual,  greatly  exaggerated  the  occurrences,  the 
governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  took  up  the  matter,  caused  the 
ringleaders  in  the  affair  to  be  arrested,  and  instituted  inquiriei» 
which  lasted  for  a  long  time,  on  the  supposition  that  a  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  had  been  formed ;  but  it  was  finally  proved 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  idea.  Niebuhr,  as  will  be 
seen  from  his  letters,  agreed  with  neither  of  the  contending  par- 
ties.* 

This  festival  also  gave  rise  to  many  theological  productions, 
and  others  were  called  forth  by  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
on  the  occasion,  whose  recommendation  of  a  union  of  the  Protest- 
ant Confessions  was  the  first  germ  of  the  efibrts  that  finally  issued 
in  the  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Prussia.  Previous  to  this  date,  there  had  been 
in  many  sincerely  pious  Protestants,  who  were  disgusted  with  the 
rationalism  that  widely  prevailed  in  their  omtu  church,  a  disposi- 
tion to  firatemize  with  the  Catholics,  and  a  hope  that  something 
like  a  compromise  might  be  brought  about.  But  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy evoked  by  tins  celebrated  festival,  and  the  revival  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Pope,  widened  the  existing  religious 

*  Sm  hU  letten  of  13th  Decenlwr,  1817,  and  lOtli  of  Jatrawr,  181S. 
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difiererices  of  every  kind,  and  produced  much  bitternefls  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

The  strong  interest  which  these  circumstances  excited  in  Nie- 
buhr,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  delineating  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual history  of  Germany  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  necessary  materials  in  Roma 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  project. 

Incitements  to  research  in  other  directions  were  not  wanting, 
and,  toiong  other  things,  he  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer the  key  to  the  Oscan  tongue,  and  succeeded  in  partially  de- 
ciphering an  inscription  in  that  language. 

In  July,  his  second  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom. 

In  the  autunm,  he  had  to  regret  a  serious  loss,  in  the  departure 
of  Dr.  Brandis,  whose  health  was  much  injured  by  the  climate  of 
Italy,  and  who,  besides,  wished  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
those  philosophical  researches  which  have  since  raised  him  to  so 
eminent  a  position  among  the  scholars  of  Germany.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Secretary  of  Legation  by  M.  Bunsen,  who,  however,  as 
he  was  already  married,  did  not  reside  in  Niebuhr's  house. 

During  this  winter  Niebuhr  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman  to  the  embassy — a  circumstance  which 
afibrded  him  much  satisfaction. 

Letters  vrritten  in  1818. 
CCXXXVII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEB. 

Rome,  10^  January,  1818. 

......  I  was  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  composing  my  third  volume, 

and  the  disproportion  of  my  present  powers  to  the  work,  although  there 
are  many  interesting  materials  for  it. 

I  have  become  indifferent  to  the  reception  of  the  earlier  parts;  probably 
I  should  not  be  so  if  by  straining  all  my  poMrert  I  had  brought  forth  an- 
other -from  my  inmost  soul.  Would  it  be  well  if  I  were  so  ?  No,  I  aui 
convinced  that  this  philosophical  equanimity  is  real  death,  and  that  the 
most  vehement  emotions,  as  they  have  ever  been  -the  companions  of  all 
greatness  and  beauty,  are  also  necessary  to  their  codstence.  Without  this 
•torm,  the  mind  will  not  sail  over  the  floods,  though  it  may  sink  in  them, 
and  now  perhaps  generally  does  sink.  I  also  look  forward  at  the  turn  of 
the  year,  with  gloomy  forebodings,  to  the  age  that  is  before  ns.  I  see 
nowhere  any  encoura^^g  signs :  if  then  are  deficiencies  among  the  rulers, 
there  are  quite  as  many  among  the  governed.  It  is  utteriy  impossibk)  to 
deny  that  our  youth  are,  on  the  whole,  declining  in  cultivation,  and  be- 
coming ooane  and  barbarously  indolent.     Under  the  gynmastic  regime 
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there  must  ineTitabljr  be  an  end  of  science  and  Utenture ;  and,  indeed,  of 
all  that  Is  noble,  quiet,  and  beautiful. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  my  correspondence  with  Stein  has  been  renewed  by 
a  friendly  letter  from  him  containing  conmiissions  ?  Stein  is  rery  melan- 
choly and  hopeless. 

In  France,  there  is  a  dreadful  fermentation,  which  will  probably  lead  to 
fresh  calamities.  It  is  but  too  certain,  that  the  French  also  will  not  find 
the  right  path  again,  at  least  not  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  but  they  have 
gained  much  in  intelligence,  and  you  not  unfrequently  hear  thoughts  from 
them,  more  sound  and  weighty  than  any  which  reach  us  from  Germany. 
The  Germans  seem  to  be  reeling  in  a  beer  rsTcl. 

We  haye  scarcely  joined  at  all  in  society  hitherto,  but  that  will  not  do 
any  longer.  We  are  settled  in  our  house,  and  must  now,  from  time  to 
time,  give  large  parties.  One  is  awaiting  us  to-morrow.  With  the  French 
enyoy  I  am  most  intimate.  I  am  yery  friendly  with  the  old  Bavarian  em- 
bassador, but  he  is  quite  decrepit. 

ccxxxvni. 

RoMi,  Itk  Mardi,  1818. 

Tour  last  letter,  written  out  of  the  regular  oourse,  was  a  refreshment  to 
me  such  as  I  have  not  had  for  a  long  time. 

It  has  always  given  me  a  sufficiently  fearful  idea  of  the  sufferings  of 
hell,  to  conceive  of  them  as  consisting  in  a  full  perception  (devoid  of  all 
consolation,  all  delusion,  all  intermission),  of  the  whole  misery  into  which 
we  have  been  plunged  by  sin-— of  all  the  consequences  that  have  sprung 
from  it,  and  all  the  happiness  of  which  we  have  deprived  ounelves. 

Yesterday  was  always  a  festival  to  me  from  1798  to  1815;  that  is, 
ever  since  my  visit  to  your  parents  and  Milly  in  Heide.  The  day  of  my 
visit,  and  indeed  that  last  winter  that  I  spent  in  Kiel^  in  constant  inter* 
course  with  you,  was  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  my  life.  My  Milly 
always  kept  the  day,  sometimes  by  giving  me  little  presents,  always  with 
conversation,  and  a  holiday  dress.  Her  first  word  on  waking  in  the 
rooming  was  to  remind  me  of  it.  I  believe  that  I  often  dream  both  of  her 
and  you;  but  my  former  vivid  consciousness  of  my  dreams  has  passed 
away,  along  with  my  vivacity  in  all  other  respects.  Fate  has,  however, 
granted  me  the  festival  of  this  day  by  permitting  me  to  see  both  you  and 
Milly  in  my  dreams,  in  which  you  were  both  so  lively,  so  affectionate,  so 
really  present  to  me,  that  I  awoke,  and  even  in  awaking  still  retained  a 
sense  of  the  old  happy  days 

I  have  received  Harms's  Theses,*  and  Falck's  article  on  them.     They 

*  Harms's  "  Ninety-five  Theses''  were  amon^  the  numerous  tbeoloeical  pab> 
licatioQs  that  appeared  on  occasion  of  the  Tncentenary  of  the  Reiormation. 
They  were  directed  against  the  rmtiooalistic  tendencies  of  ttie  age,  and  m«itt« 
taioed  the  old  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  utter  corruption  of  bamaa 
nature,  and  the  necessity  of  a  correct  creed  to  salvation,  in  all  Uieir  strictness. 
The  Theses  made  a  great  sensation,  and  called  fixth  numerous  answers,  to  whidi 
Harms  replied  in  a  **  Defense  of  the  Theses"  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Demon- 
stratration  of  the  Wor^essness  of  the  Religion  of  Reason."  Harms  is  stin 
preaching  with  sU  bis  wcMrted  vigor,  and  influence  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers* 
m  Kiel,  at  the  age  of  sevmity-thMe  (1851).  Although  he  has  been  blind  lor  tho 
last  two  years,  he  has  lately  published  a  Letter  against  the  Kirchen  Zeitong, 
edited  by  Hengstenberg,  vmmcsting  the  one  hundred  pastors  who  have  been 
expelled  ftom  Scfalaswig-Hblstein  by  die  tyrannical  Danish  government. 
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hftTe  oocmsioned  me  much  thought.  I  wrote  an  eteay  on  them,  but  it  is 
too  bitter.  We  should  soon  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other 
about  them  hy  word  of  mouth.  I  agree  with  Harms  in  all  that  he  says 
about  the  irreligiousness  of  a  qrstem  of  morals  on  an  independent  baaia ; 
and  further,  in  his  aversion  to  a  Christianity  which  is  none,  and  I  even  ap- 
prove of  his  personalities  against  many  of  your  Holstein  theologians.  But 
I  consider  his  limitation  of  genuine  Christianity  to  the  symbolical  books,* 
and  his  zeal  against  the  union  of  the  Protestant  churches,  as  an  error. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  church  history  know,  that  no  system  of  doc- 
trine respecting  redemption,  hereditary  sin,  grace,  &c.,  existed  for  at  least 
the  first  two  centuries  after  Christ;  that  on  these  points,  opinions  and 
teaching  were  unfettered,  and  that  those  were  never  considered  as  heretics 
who  simply  accepted  the  Creed  (the  so.<salled  Symbolum  Apostolicum), 
kept  in  oonomunion  with  the  Church,  and  were  subject  to  her  discipline. 
Now  certainly  this  test  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  exclude  those  hypo- 
critical pastors  who  only  nominally  belong  to  the  Church ;  for  such  am  not 
accept  this  Confession  of  Faith.  This  Creed,  together  with  a  simple  faith 
in  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  revealed  word  of  God,  is  at 
once  sufficient  and  indispensable  *,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  desire 
■  to  impose  any  further  yoke.  The  orthodox  divines  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  subscribed  to  the  symbolical  books  with  a  fullness  of 
oonvictioa  whioh  we  can  not  possess  now,  because  they  are  a  systematic 
body  of  doctrine,  and  the  systems  of  one  century  are  uncongenial  with  the 
mental  habits  of  another.  But  it  was  this  party  which  persecuted  the 
most  i»ous  men  of  those  times— Paul  Gerhard,  Franke,  and  Spener.  If 
the  golden  age  of  Christian  liberty  subsisted  within  the  limits  1  have  men- 
tioned, why  must  we  now  have  slavery  7 

Next,  as  to  the  union  of  the  Churches.f  I  should  say  that  one  must  be 
a  Eutychiaa  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  dogma  of  consubstantiation.  A 
pietist,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard,  delights  in  the  idea  of  union ;  for, 
he  says,  "  That  of  which  I  am  convinced  is,  that  the  Lord^s  Supper  is  a 
promised  and  miraculous  means  of  conveying  strength  and  sanctification, 
but  all  that  simply  concerns  verbal  interpretation  is  very  unimportant  to 
me ;  and  the  form  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  theological  doctrine  respecting 
it,  are  as  indifferent  to  me,  as  it  was  to  the  blind  man  whether  his  eyes 
were  touched  with  clay  and  spittle,  or  with  any  thing  else.  But  it  is  not 
indifferent  to  me  whether  we  Protestants  remain  divided  or  not.  considering 
our  present  position  between  an  active  mysticism  and  Catholicism.  But 
for  our  divisions,  the  whole  of  Germany  would  have  become  Protestant, 
and  the  misfortune  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  would  never  have  taken 
place."  Luther's  position  was  very  different  from  ours,  and  the  use  of 
historical  insight  is  to  show  us  clearly  how  a  thing  may  be  wise  at  one 
time  which  is  not  so  at  another.  After  all,  the  most  difflicnlt  matter  is  to 
wmlk  in  humility,  and  to  govern  one's  selt 

*  The  Aogsbarg  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  Latiieran  Church,  to  which  Harms 
belonged;  the  Catechisms  of  Heidelbergand  Dordrecht  far  the  Reformed  Church. 
Since  the  anion  of  the  Luthertn  and  xteibnned  Churches  in  Prussia  and  most 
other  German  States,  the  symboUcal  books  inclade  aU  Uiese  catechisms 

t  The  unbn  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churdies. 
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CCXXXIX. 

BoMK,  Z7th  Marckt  1818. 

There  are  more  here  who  decidedly  like  me  than  who  aie  opposed 

to  me.  The  Pope  and  Cardinal  Gonaalvi  treat  me  with  real  isordiality, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  a  place  where  every  thing  is  decided  hy 
personal  feeling.  Thus,  if  I  had  ayailable  instructions,  I  should  soon  be 
able  to  conclude  all  the  requisite  arrangements  with  the  greatest  .-MlYantage 
to  the  State  and  the  nation.  It  weighs  heavily  upon  my  mind  that  it  ia 
not  in  my  power  to  accomplish  this,  but  that  1  am  only  putting  the  State 
to  a  lar^  and  useless  expense ;  with  your  strict  principles  you  will  quite 
enter  into  my  feeling^.  I  can  give  you  proofs  that  I  do  not  d($ceive  my- 
self ;  my  mediation  in  the  case  of  Geneva  has  so  far  prevailed  that  its 
affairs  will  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  as  soon  as  a  preliminary  form 
has  been  gone  through  by  the  Genevese  government ;  and  if  tlie  deputies 
of  Berne  and  Lucerne  take  the  course  I  have  advised,  as  they  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  do,  they  also  will  infallibly  obtain  their  object  in  spite 
of  all  the  difBculties  in  the  way,  which  their  governments  have  regarded 
as  almost  insuperable.  The  people  hero  are  convinced  of  the  perfect  hon- 
esty of  my  intentions,  and  perceive  at  the  same  time  that  1  will  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  imposed  upon.  An  Italian  despises  those  whom  he  deceives ; 
but  when  he  can  not  succeed  in  deceiving  a  man,  he  respects  him,  and,  if 
he  finds  him  well-intentioned,  conceives  an  attachment  for  him  after  his 
fashion 

Every  now  and  then,  I  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  write  upon  these  sub- 
jects,* and  then  lay  down  my  pen  again,  when  I  consider,  that  although 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  political  pamphlets  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  measures  recommended  in  them,  in  a  free  State,  there  is 
scarcely  any  example,  under  a  monarchy,  of  a  minister  having  carried  out 
any  measures  proposed  in  a  recent  pamphlet.  However,  1  know  that  no 
republican  can  ever  have  loved  his  nation  more  ardently  than  I  love  Prussia. 

A  tendency  toward  reformation  is  at  work  in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany.  A  German  is  here  now,  who  is  a  sincerely  pious  man,  and  is 
leaving  Rome  in  a  state  of  indignation.  1  often  converse  with  him  about 
the  convulsion  that  is  inevitable,  but  must  proceed  from  below.  He  and 
others  like  him  have  chosen  the  motto  of  St.  Augustine  as  their  watchword : 
Unity  in  essentials,  liberty  in  the  rest,  and  brotherly  love.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  alone  can  help  us. 

CCXL. 

RoMK,  lltk  April,  1818. 
Bunsen  is  a  very  clear-headed  and  estimable  man.  Hardenberg  has 
promised  me  to  appoint  him  successor  to  Brandis.  I  am  very  glad  of  it : 
on  my  own  acoount,  because  I  like  him ;  for  his  sake  and  the  State's, 
because  he  has  a  decided  talent  for  public  life,  and  will  distinguish  himself. 
Brandis  is  still  undecided  as  to  his  plans.  It  seems  likely  that  he  will 
receive  an  appointment  in  the  university  on  the  Rhine,  which  may  proba- 
bly be  established  next  autumn.  His  father^s  book  upon  Magnetism  is  on 
the  way— one  hears  nothing  on  such  subjects  here.  An  extraordinary 
case  of  miraculous  cure,  which  happened  during  the  early  part  of  my  stay 
here,  made  a  great  noise.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  give  m 
*  Political  and  eoolesiastical  relations  in  Prussia. 
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philosophical  account  of  iQch  oceomiioes,  but  to  content  ouiwItw  with 
observing  them,  and  attempting  to  form  a  general  conjecture  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  forces  which  produce  them.  An  absolute  denial  of  so 
many  instances,  still  seems  to  me  unwarrantable. 

The  religion  prevailing  here  is  an  abomination  to  an  unprejudioed  penon. 
A  Chaldean,  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  had  applied  to  me  for  mooajr  to 
get  a  Bible  printed  here  in  his  native  langfUage,  under  the  oensomhip  of 
the  Propaganda,  will  probably  be  banished  from  Eome.  I  had  hoped  to 
obtain  from  England,  America,  Russia,  and  our  King  the  money  required 
for  this  undertaking,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  printing-press  with  which  ho 
wanted  to  print  other  works  at  home  afterward.  This  enterpriiie,  to  which 
I  expected  to  have  been  able  to  contribute,  is  one  of  the  things  with  which 
I  hsid  often  consoled  myself  in  moments  of  melancholy.* 

Cornelius  has  made  an  agreement  with  the  Crown  Prinoe  of  Baran*, 
and  we  shall  lose  him.     I  am  quite  grieved  at  it. 

The  child  is  fair,  and  flourishing.  He  is  growing  very  fond  of  me^  sad 
begins  to  have  little  endearing  ways.    He  kisses  my  hand  without  being  bid. 

CCXLI. 

UoMX,  lU  May,  1816. 

The  state  of  the  air  is  indescribably  oppressive.  Every  body  here 
believes  that  there  has  been  an  earthquake  somewhere.  The  sirocco  pre- 
vails uninterruptedly  \  the  sky  has  been  dark  and  cloudy,  the  air-  like  a 
furnace,  and  every  one  has  felt  wretched  and  ilL  At  such  times  you  are 
fit  for  nothing. 

With  regard  to  Harms's  Theses,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  settle  the 
points  on  which  we  agree  with  each  other  and  with  Harms.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he  is  not  a  Protestant  Christian,  who  does  not  receive  the  historical 
facts  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  in  their  literal  acceptstion,  with  all  their 
miracle8,  as  equally  authentic  with  any  event  recorded  in  history,  and 
whose  belief  in  them  is  not  as  firm  and  tranquil  as  his  belief  in  the  latter ; 
who  has  not  the  most  absolute  faith  in  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
taken  in  their  grammatical  sense ;  who  does  not  consider  every  doctrine 
and  every  precept  of  the  New  Testament  as  undoubted  divine  revelation, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  century,  who  knew  nothing  of  a 
Theopneustia.  Moreover,  a  Christianity  after  the  fashion  of  the  modem 
philosophers  and  pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortality, 
without  human  individuality,  without  historical  faith,  is  no  Christianity  at 
all  to  me  \  though  it  may  be  a  very  intellectual,  very  ingenious  philosophy. 
I  have  often  said,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  metaphysical 
God,  and  that  I  will  have  none  but  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  .to 
heart  with  us. 

Let  him  who  can,  bring  the  God  of  metaphysics  into  harmony  with  the 
God  of  the  Bible ;  and  he  who  can  accomplish  this,  will  be  authorised  to 
write  symbolical  books  that  shall  be  a  law  to  all  ages.  He  who  grant« 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  solving  the  main  problem,  which  can  only  be 
approached  by  asymptotes,  will  not  grieve  over  the  inevitable  consequence, 
our  possessing  no  tytttm  of  religion.  ICany  passages  in  the  Bible  admit 
of  various  interpretations ;  are  these  made  a  matter  of  controversy  among 

•  This  Chaldean  was  afterward  banished  (along  with  Dr.  Wolff)  for  having 
accepted  assistanoe  from  the  3it4e  Society  in  oanyiag  oat  hn  scheme. 
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pious  people?  There  is  »  remarkable  and  noble  passage  on  this  point  in 
Tertullian,  who  neverthelens  was  a  true  zealot. 

People  haye  aimed  at  bringing  religion  into  an  absolute  system  in  imip 
tation  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  in  behoof  of  church  government. 
In  BO  far  as  the  sense  is  plain,  well  and  good.  But  where  it  is  doubtful— 
and  that  is  the  yery  point  at  issue — who  is  to  decide  ?  The  Catholio 
Church  is  not  left  without  a  deciuon ;  she  claims  to  hare  a  tradition,  and 
she  asserts  an  immediate  miraculous  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  npon 
the  decisions  of  councils  and  popes.  We  have  seen  what  this  has  led  to, 
and  Luther  has  saved  us  from  that  misery.  Luther  himself  took  his  stand 
on  tradition.  He  sketched  no  new  outline;  he  only  cleansed  the  be- 
smeared picture  from  what,  according  to  his  notion  of  the  original,  ha 
recognized  as  defacing  additions.  Hence  sprang,  for  instance,  his  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  Christianity,  the  faith  that  was  within  him,  not 
that  which  stood  before  him,  and  was  external  to  him,  was  the  material 
on  which  he  labored.  He  always,  consciously  or  nnconsoiously,  took  his 
stand  on  tradition.  Not  till  after  him,  came  the  Reasons  of  the  Orthodox, 
who  wanted  to  set  up  a  system.  In  the  eyes  of  these  Pharisees,  all  profound 
feeling,  all  glowing  devotion,  was  an  abomination. 

It  has  been  said  with  great  truth,  that  the  bull  Unigenittu  led  to,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  religion  in  France ;  and  he  who  really 
knows  the  history  of  Germany  knows  the  injury  which  orthodoxy  has  done 
to  the  Protestant  religion.  It  is  only  an  indirect  consequence  of  it,  that 
its  obnoxiousness  has  occasioned  the  defection  of  numbers  to  the  Romish 
Church :  for,  if  you  oppose  authority  by  authority,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  that  of  the  councils  is  of  greater  weight  than  that  of  a  society  of 
doctors  and  pastors ;  we  have  always  left  this  objection  of  the  Catholics 
unanswered. 

In  the  symbolical  books,  there  are  doctrines  respecting  plenary  inspiration, 
and  the  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  can  nevef 
come  into  force  again ;  and  how  much  else  is  contained  in  them,  of  which 
the  early  church  knew  nothing  I  Let  any  one  only  try  whether  th« 
standard  which  I  require  be  a  small  matter  or  a  great  one ;  and  let  no 
one  secretly  substitute  for  it,  the  permission  to  explain  religion  into  a  hu- 
man doctrine,  and  its  historical  facts,  according  to  the  rules  of  ordinary 
occurrences  }  seeing  that  I  demand  precisely  the  reverse. 

The  matter  will  remain  without  practical  influence  on  leg^lative  meas- 
ures. It  can  have  none,  and  the  controversy  will  die  aWay,  when  people 
have  once  fairly  got  to  hating  each  other.  Then  something  else  will  come 
up. — ^You  spes^  of  the  morbid  tendency  to  innovation  in  our  times :  I 
abhor  and  mourn  over  it  with  you,  but  the  controversy,  of  which  wo  have 
been  speaking,  is  in  truth  one  form  of  it.  When  the  novel  part  of  any 
question  has  been  quite  worn  threadbare,  people  turn  to  the  old,  which  has 
then  become  new  again ;  and  thus  the  ball  is  thrown  backward  and  for- 
ward. It  is  the  same  in  politics  and  in  literature.  How  many  changes 
of  fashions  have  I  not  witnessed  already,  and  I  may  say  witnessed  without 
changing  my  own  position  I  In  my  youth  I  beheld  the  former  theological 
^^ enlightenment^^  (with  disgust,  indeed,  although  from  a  distance),  during 
which  every  adherent  of  the  old  belief  was  an  object  of  contempt.  Oh  that 
men  would  build  up  1  Nothing  cam  come  of  constraint  and  oommand  in 
these  matters.     Oh  that  men  strove,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  and  in  union 
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with  tliote  likeminded  to  themBeWes,  to  attain  true,  frait-bearing  faith, 
pietfs  and  loYe ! 

Do  not  fanoy  me  unqualified  to  giro  my  voice  on  this  subject.  I  know 
that  I  am  qualified,  by  possessing  a  fully  adequate  knowledge  of  the  hiitory 
of  the  church,  and  even  of  her  sjrstem,  of  which  I  know  more  perhaps  than 
you  give  me  credit  for.  Here,  where  it  is  of  importance  to  guard  young 
men  against  the  seductions  of  the  Catholic  priests,  I  haye  ample  induce- 
ment to  turn  my  attention  to  theology. 

So  you  think  my  unfayorable  remarks  on  the  Italians  too  serere.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  longer  I  live  here,  the  more  they  are  confirmed.  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  one  exception  (and  how  should  there  not  be  some 
such  ?),  a  man  of  great  talent,  upright  and  honorable — the  painter  and  re- 
storer, Palmaroli ;  and  his  history  and  own  testimony  are  again  a  confirma- 
tion of  all  I  have  said.  Persecuted  with  a  refinement  of  malice  by  envy, 
neglected  and  slighted  by  the  government,  all  his  efforts  have  been  a 
struggle  to  produce  works  of  art,  and  to  save  magnificent  old  paintings. 
This  man  says  that  his  heart  expands  only  in  the  society  of  Germans. 

CCXLII. 

TO  NICOLOVIUS. 

Rome,  6lh  June,  1818. 

I  will  send  you  by  Rauch  a  pamphlet  that  has  been  published 

here,  intended  expressly  for  the  conversion  of  the  young  Germans.  If 
Schmieder  comes,  he  must  bring  Luther's  works  for  me  (or  send  them  by 
sea),  and  the  writings  against  Popery.  It  can  not  be  expressed  how  dis- 
gusting these  proceedings  become  the  more  you  see  of  them.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  proselyters  have  S  ,♦  one  of  the  ablest  young  artists,  on 
their  bait.  Dear  Nicolovius,  the  whole  life  that  the  artists  lead  here  is 
worse  than  useless  ;  it  is  essentially  injurious.  They  are  in  a  completely 
false  position ;  they  associate  as  equals  with  people  of  rank-^-they  get  a 
distorted  view  of  all  the  relations  of  the  world,  and  grow  vain  and  preju- 
diced. For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  dream  of  allowing  any  of  them  to  stay 
here  too  long.  It  is  only  in  a  diversified  civil  society,  comprising  a  variety 
of  classes,  that  an  artist  can  remain  a  healthy-minded  man,  unless  he  be  a 
miracle,  like  Cornelius.  That  Cornelius  is  a. healthy-minded  man,  I  will 
give  you  a  proof.  The  evening  after  Bunsen's  child  was  baptised,  we  and 
several  more  were  at  his  house.  Bunsen  lives  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Palazzo  Cafarelli,  and  over  the  Palatine ;  as  we  were  standing,  after  mid- 
night, on  the  loggia,  we  saw  Jupiter  sparkling  as  if  he  were  looking  down 
on  his  Tarpeian  rock.  We  were  drinking  healths.  I  said  to  Thorwaldsen, 
"  Let  us  drink  to  old  Jupiter  I"  *'  With  my  whoU  heart,"  he  replied,  with 
a  voice  fiill  of  emotion.  Some  were  startled :  Cornelius  touched  our 
glasses  and  drank  it 

CCXLUL 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

ROMS,  SK)ih  June,  1818. 
•  • .  • .  .The  negotiations  at  Frankfort  are  spoiling  every  thing.     They 


*6diadow. 
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imagine  themMlyea  able  to  make  a  reformation  in  the  church,  because  they 
haye  a  hankering  after  novelty,  and  never  dream  that  such  undertakings 
can  only  succeed  when  hearts  are  lifted  up  in  their  behalf,  as  in  Luther's 
time,  whereas,  they  themselves  have  no  feeling  about  the  matter ;  and,  in- 
deed, no  one  can  have  any  feeling  in  connection  with  the  mere  ordering  of 
external  relations.     They  may  perhaps  be  instruments  of  good,  but  tiieir 

way  is  as  false  as  Luther's  was  correct. 

I  shall  write  to  you  again  next  week.  I  could  not  let  this  day  pass 
without  a  letter.  Read  the  soul  of  its  writer.  In  those  old  times  too  we 
clung  to  each  other.     Hay  we  be  restored  to  each  other  in  another  life  I 

• 

CCXLIV.  , 

TO  8AVIQNY. 

EoMi,  70th  June,  1818. 

Brandis  and  Bekker  are  going  to  Florence  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, and  Cornelius  will  leave  at  the  latest  in  autumn ;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  for  Munich  or  Diisseldorf. 

The  proselytizing  spirit  here  is  at  last  causing  complete  divisions  among 
us.  No  one  can  have  judged  these  absurd  proceedings  more  leniently  in 
insulated  cases  than  myself^  or  with  more  kindness  and  endeavor  to  enter 
into  the  weaknesses  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  individuals.  But  when 
these  men  take  high  ground,  and  seek  right  and  left  to  make  proselytes ; 
when,  not  sati^ified  with  kind  indulgence,  they  attempt  to  make  their  ignor- 
ance and  narrow-mindedness  pass  current  for  a  higher  insight,  it  does,  and 
it  ought  to  make  one  indignant  at  heart.  A  little  hand-book,  by  one  Abb6 
Martin,  has  appeared  here,  which  is  full  of  the  most  scandalous  lies  respect- 
ing Luther,  and  the  shallowest  defense  of  Popery,  and  attacks  upon  us,  and 
it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  man  on  his  arrival. 

The  proof  sheets  of  the  Gains  have  thrilled  me  like  an  electric  spark.  If 
Goschen  is  not  inclined  to  the  revision  at  present,  he  need  not  be  afraid  to 
put  it  off  for  a  time.  In  a  good  mood  he  can  do  it  admirably,  and  it  mu$t 
be  done  admirably.  Be  sure  to  send  me  all  the  proof  sheets  as  they  are 
printed.  What  does  the  postage  signify  ?  It  was  once  intended  that  I 
should  receive  a  copy  in  small  writing  on  fine  paper ;  if  there  is  such  a  copy 
made,  be  so  good  as  to  give  it  to  Beneke,  to  be  forwarded  to  me*  I  should 
much  like  to  append  some  emendations,  not  so  much  for  the  public,  as  for 
your  consideration  and  use,  if  you  can  turn  them  to  any. 

The  mention  of  the  privileges  of  the  Flamen  Bialis  in  this  proof  sheet, 
has  accidentally  (as  is  generally  the  case)  thrown  a  light  in  upon  my  mind. 
Why  did  he  emerge  from  the  paternal  authority  without  eapUis  diminulio; 
why  were  his  relations  in  so  many  ways  strange  and  abnomal  ?  Because 
his  inauguration  was  a  kind  of  arrogatio^  whereby  he  entered  the  gent  of 
the  gods,  at  any  rate  became  their  client.  I  find  the  proofiB  extremely  in- 
teresting. They  appear  to  be  extracted  from  the  part  which  has  been 
twice  written  over,  and  I  bow  in  wonder  before  the  skill  of  Gdschen  and 
Hollweg.  The  double  rescription  proves  the  inadequacy  of  our  paleso- 
graphical  definitions.  Such  a  chance  is  inconceivable,  as  that  the  rem- 
nants of  the  half-effaced  MS.  should  have  been  left  untouched  for  centuries, 
then  taken  up,  then  erased  again,  and  then  by  accident  used  for  the  same 
purpose  over  again.     But  unquestionably  this  was  the  true  state  of  the 
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ease ;  fhe  transcriber  began  to  write  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome  in  large 
uncial  characters ;  it  struck  him  afterward  that  this  would  make  the  book 
too  cumbrous,  so  he  erased  what  he  had  done  and  wrote  in  italics.  Or 
perhaps  the  calligrapher  who  could  write  the  uncial  characters  died,  or  re- 
moved, so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  another.  The  character  in  the 
codex  of  the  Gaius  is  the  base  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  consequently  this  was 
in  use  so  early  as  the  seventh  century.  I  much  wish  this  opportunity  may 
be  embraced  to  give  a  brief  elucidation  of  the  affinity  of  these  characters. . .  . 

What  do  you  say  to  the  Bavarian  constitution  ?  what  a  mauvaiu  pkn" 
$anterie  effrontee  /  Particularly  the  law  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  That 
on  ecclesiastical  relations  is  sensible. and  praiseworthy;  but  how  does  it 
agree  with  the  Concordat? 

I  wish  there  were  any  form  in  which  I  could  write  about  politics  ]  and 
that  we  were  not  so  certain  that  to  print  any  opinions  would  be  in  itself  a 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  contrary  measures.  The  government  order  re- 
speoting  Coblentz  has  pained  me  to  the  heart.  Gorrea'  pamphlet  is  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have  read  from  his  pen,  and  much  better  than 
we  could  have  expected.*  It  shows  a  capacity  for  sound  views.  If  I  were 
in  Berlin,  I  would  write  what  alone  is  true,  and  no  one  should  be  able  to 
take  exception  to  it.  There,  too,  I  could  write  the  history  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  changes  of  our  nation  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  key  to 
all  else ;  here,  naturally,  I  can  write  nothing. 

.Tou  will  receive  through  Eauch  the  copy  of  Ulpian  that  has  been 

collated  by  Brandis.     There  has  been  scarcely  any  thing  to  alter  in  it. 

CCXLV. 

TO  JACOBL 

fMtk  June,  1818. 

Bioth's  letter,  (rich  in  cheering  news  of  you),  and  your  own,  to  both  of 
which  I  intend  this  as  an  answer,  found  me  recovering  from  a  severe  illness, 
a  state  such  as  you  know  and  have  described ;  one  which  comes  near  to  a 
rejuvenescence,  and,  like  youth,  opens  the  whole  soul  to  all  that  speaks  to 
the  heart  and  the  intellect. 

The  spring  began  here  a  day  earlier  than  Pliny  has  fixed  for  its 

commencement,  namely  on  the  6th  of  February ;  the  air  was  soft  and  re» 
freshing,  but  there  were  no  leaves  nor  singing  birds.  This  was  followed  by 
cold,  and  heavy  showers,  and  now  all  at  once  it  is  as  hot  as  in  the  dog-da]rs. 
Even  in  the  early  morning,  yon  have  scarcely  any  sense  of  coolness  in  rooms 
where  the  windows  have  been  open  all  night.  Still,  every  thing  is  bearable 
when  the  sirocco  does  not  blow.  But,  in  April,  there  were  days  when  we 
all,  Gretchen,  Brandis,  Bekker,  and  myself^  lay  half  dead  each  in  our  own 

*  Gorres,  who  was  at  this  time  decidedly  liberal  in  bis  views,  and  edited  the 
**  Rheinische  Merkar"  with  great  ability,  presented  an  address,  on  ocesslon  of  the 
visit  of  Hardenberg  to  Coblentz  in  Use  spnngof  1818,  praying  for  varioas  political 
reforms,  which  was  followed  by  odier  addresses  of  the  same  natore  from  Mayence, 
Treves,  Ac.  Hardenberg  held  oat  hopes  of  their  wishes  being  attended  to ;  bat 
the  King  was  highly  incensed  that  the  people  shoald  take  Qp<m  Uiemselves  to 
dictate  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted,  instead  of  waituig  to  see  what  re- 
forms he  thought  fit  to  grant  them ;  and  Gorres,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
matter,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Frankfort:  Several  other  expressions  will 
be  found  in  the  following  letters  of  Niebohr  refenring  to  these  proceedings. 
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room.  It  oan  not  hare  been  lo  in  ancient  times,  or  it  would  not  have  l>een 
an  honor  to  the  Romana  to  have  overlooked  that  the  habitable  world  began 
with  the  Alps. 

About  the  Italians  yon  will  have  heard  R/s*  testimony,  and  we  Protest- 
ants oan  leave  it  to  him  to  paint  the  clergy  and  the  state  of  religion  in.  this 
eoontry.  In  fiust,  we  are  all  cold  and  dead  compared  to  his  indignation. 
His  society  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  us  all,  even  to  our  reserved  friend 
Bekker,  who  in  general  turns  pale  at  the  very  thought  of  Popery,  and  finds 
me  far  too  indulgent.  With  an  enthusiast  so  full  of  heart  as  R.,  yoii  can 
get  on;  between  such  a  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  the  unshackled  reason, 
there  is  much  such  an  analogy  as  subsists  between  science  and  art ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  slavish  subjection  to  the  Church  is  ghastly  death.  The 
most  superficial  prophet  of  so-called  enlightenment  can  not  have  a  more 
sincere  aversion  to  enthusiasm  than  the  Roman  priesthood ;  and,  in  fact, 
their  superstition  bears  no  trace  of  it.  Little  as  the  admirers  of  Italy  care 
for  my  words,  I  know  that  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  saying,  that  even  among 
the  laity  you  can  not  discover  a  vestige  of  piety.  The  life  of  the  Italian  is 
little  more  than  an  animal  one^  and  he  is  not  much  better  than  an  ape 
endowed  with  speech.  There  is  nowhere  a  spark  of  originality  or  truthful- 
neSB.  Slavery  and  misery  have  even  extinguished  all  acute  susceptibility 
to  sensual  enjoyments,  and  there  is,  I  am  sure,  no  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  more  thoroughly  mntiye,  and  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  their  own  ex- 
istence, than  the  Romans. 

Their  whole  life  is  a  vegetation,  and  when  we  who  live  here,  recall  the 
apologies  made  by  a  partiality  which  even  excuses  their  indolence,  it  is  im- 
possible to  repress  a  feeling  of  indignation.  While  whole  families,  not  to 
speak  of  the  servants,  sleep  round  the  charcoal  pans  in  winter,  and  often 
get  suffocated  out  of  pure  idleness,  the  nobles  carry  on  conversazioni  which 
are  not  much  better,  and  in  which,  besides,  most  are  neither  speakers  nor 
listeners.  The  universal  knavishness  and  love  of  pilfering  are  also  the  effect 
of  laziness ;  people  must  eat  and  cover  themselves ;  and  this  must  be  made 
possible  without  interruption  to  their  laziness. 

The  present  government  have  undertaken  the  task  of  introducing  tolerable 
civil  security  by  police,  in  the  midst  of  ever-increasing  wickedness  and  de- 
gradation— a  system  of  constraint  and  terror  that  may  impose  fetters  upon 
tiie  wild  passions  of  the  animal  man. 

They  never  so  much  as  think  of  securing  at  least  his  physical  comfort ;  he 
may  sink  into  deeper  and  deejMr  misery,  but  he  shall  fear  blows  and  the 
galleys  more  than  he  cares  for  his  own  instincts.  Surrounded  by  an  omni^ 
present  espionage  of  police,  conscious  how  he  himself  would  be  ready  to 
accuse  and  betray  any  other  man  for  a  certain  reward.  Dread  shall  be  his 
supreme  deity.  In  the  metropolis,  this  has  succeeded  to  astonishment,  and 
crimes  of  violence  upon  the  person  are  rarer  than  in  other  capitals.  The 
cavaletto,  or  fiogging  machine,  is  nearly  permanent,  and  during  the  carnival 
literally  so.  The  police  regulations  for  the  carnival,  for  the  theatres  which 
are  open  then,  and  for  all  public  festivities,  sound  revolting,  and  they  are 
carried  into  execution.  There  is  no  criminal  code  at  all,  but  the  punish- 
ments are  quite  arbitrary.  One  of  the  most  scandalous  crimes  is  punished 
very  mildly,  why  ? 

*  Ringseis,  a  physieiaa  who  bad  accompanied  the  Grown  Prioee  of  Bavaria  to 
Rome,  mad  was  a  serous  and  pioos  CathoUe. 
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The  execrable  Cardinal  Euffo*  is  dead,  and  an  historical  character,  who 
is  not  inferior  to  any  commissioner  of  the  Convention,  relates,  chuckling 
with  delight,  what  bis  Calabrians  did  with  the  towns,  and  even  the  con- 
vents, t?uU  had  been  Jacobinical .  Even  the  murder  of  a  wife  is  very  leniently 
punished.  I  have  extracted  the  ccuu9  in  tertnintM  from  the  lists  of  sentences, 
because  no  one  will  believe  what  I  say  on  these  points.  The  eflfect  of  thitf 
severity,  however,  is  seen  in  the  absolute  lifelessness  of  the  common  people. 
The  nobles,  who  have  nothing  to  fear,  are  equally  apathetic  from  their  utter 
inaction,  and  the  gratification  to  satiety  of  the  lowest  desires. 

Dear  Jacobi,  I  could  not  venture  to  say  openly  to  our  German  patriots, 
what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  my  government,  that  the  overtiirow  of 
Bonaparte's  rule  has  b^n  the  gpreatest  calamity  to  Rome,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  government  the  greatest  sin  against  the  nation.  They  could 
no  longer  proceed  in  their  old  careless  routine ;  they  were  forced  either  to 
adopt  wiser  or  more  ruinous  measures,  and  the  former  course  was  impossible. 

God  knows  whither  their  present  course  is  tending,  since  there  is  <no 
prospect  of  reform  and  alleviaticHfi.  Did  not  Woldemar,t  who  lived  in  a 
golden  age  compared  to  the  present,  declare  that  he  knew  not  how  a  change 
was  to  come  without  a  deluge  or  a  miracle.  The  Jeremiades  on  the  misery 
of  Rome  under  Bonaparte  are  the  stupid  twaddle  of  ignorant  artists.  To 
extirpate  priestcraft,  such  as  it  was  and  is,  was  a  nocessary  amputation, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  performed — my  friends  may  cry  out  against  me 
as  they  will — with  discretion,  forbearance,  and  moderation ;  the  people  were 
employed  and  cared  for.  The  population  of  the  city  was  suddenly  dimin- 
ished, but  those  who  remained  would  soon  have  found  themselves  much 
better  off,  and  all  things  would  have  been  brought  into  a  natural  course. 
The  number  of  births  increased  rapidly,  the  priests  were  no  longer  able  to 
conunand  or  permit  abortion ;  the  number  of  deaths  diminished  incredibly. 
The  conscription  was  disliked,  but  was  wholesome  for  the  people ;  a  French 
regiment  was  a  school  of  honor  and  morality  to  an  Italian,  as  much  as  it  is 
of  corruption  to  a  German.  Some  life  was  awakened  among  the  higher 
classes ;  they  began  to  take  some  interest  in  things,  and  very  much,  perhaps 
all  that  is  possible,  would  be  gained  for  the  Romans  if  they  were  to  recover 
animation.  There  were  a  pretty  good  number  of  criminals  executed  without 
the  attendance  of  a  priest,  consequently  condemned  to  eternal  damnation ; 
while  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  people,  every  criminal  who  is  ex- 
ecuted goes  fully  absolved  into  heaven.  The  officials  set  the  Romans  a  i>at- 
tem  of  liberality  and  conscientiousness,  and  the  foumitttun  were  models 
of  strict  integrity  and  humanity,  to  the  managers  of  hospitals.  All  this 
you  will  not  misunderstand. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  fiscal  avarice,  and  the  idolatry  of  so-called 
property,  stood  in  the  way  of  a  radical  reform.  It  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  compel  the  great  nobles  to  give  heritable  leases  on  their  estates,  and 
to  divide  the  ecclesiastical  property  viritim  ;  and  this  indeed  would  never 
have  been  done.     The  imposts  are  heavier  now  than  in  1813. 

What  it  must  be,  to  an  honorable  and  public-spirited  man,  to  live 
among  such  a  people,  I  leave  you  to  imagine.  It  is  an  utterly  false  idea 
to  suppose  that  any  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  preserved  in  manners, 
customs,  &c. ;  in  the  country  there  may  be  some  isolated  instances  of  the 

*  He  had  been  the  leader  of  the  coanter-revolation  in  Naples. 

t  Woldemar  was  the  title  oT  a  norel  written  many  jaara  pnTkraaly  by  JaeobL 
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kind ;  but  you  can  not  penetrate  into  the  interior  on  account  of  the  robbers. 
To  you  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  disparagement  to  my  interest  in  the 
works  of  our  German  artists,  that  I  am  sickened  of  art  as  I  should  be  of 
sweetmeats  instead  of  bread.  But  there  is  no  one  here,  particularly  since 
Brandid  and  Bekker  have  left,  with  whom  I  can  converse  upon  the  subjects 
that  lie  nearest  to  my  heart,  mutually  giving  and  receiving  information. 
Colonel  Fischer,  one  of  the  deputies  from  Berne,  made  a  transient  excep- 
tion, which  was  invaluable  to  me.  Still  I  could,  if  need  be,  do  without 
learned  conversations ;  but  to  have  no  one  with  whom  1  can  hold  a  rational 
conversation  upon  the  affairs  which  concern  mankind  in  general,  upon  the 
events  occurring  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  is  positive  death. 
Whether  the  Disputa,  or  the  Heliodor,  be  the  more  perfectly  painted,  &c., 
&c.,  leaves  me  not  only  indifferent,  but  in  the  long  run  becomes  insupport- 
ably  tedious.  Besides,  it  is  not  improving  to  be  always  limited  to  talking 
on  subjects  that  you  understand  imperfectly,  and  on  which  you  are  always 
obliged  to  take  a  very  inferior  position  to  the  persons  with  whom  you  con- 
verse, without  any  fault  of  your  own. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  evil  in  ou^  German  society.  Our  young 
artists  are  not  uncontaminated  by  their  contemporaries ;  without  learning, 
without  reflection,  they  are  extremely  dogmatical,  and,  on  all  points,  quite 
look  down  on  those  who  are  not  of  their  confraternity.  Some  who  are 
here  exhibit  astonishingly  fine  talents,  and  no  one  perhaps  is  more  zealous 
than  myself  in  furthering  their  development.  Truly  a  new  day  has  dawnod 
upon  art,  and  Goethe  has  sinned  greatly  in  denying  the  fact.  To  speak 
without  a  ridiculous  modesty,  my  mission,  in  other  respects  so  useless,  has 
in  this  probably  been  of  most  essential  service.  Your  Crown  Prince  may 
do  more ;  but  his  stay  here  has  so  far  done  more  harm  than  good.  He  has 
made  the  young  men  arrogant,  and  turned  their  heads  *,  their  prudent  friend 
no  longer  satisfies  them,  because  he  does  not  worship  them,  and  places  art, 
in  the  usual  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  far  below  wisdom,  and  that  art  of 
which  it  is  the  embodiment 

Your  countryman  Cornelius,  who  will  bring  you  a  letter  in  a  few  months, 
makes  a  glorious  exception  among  our  artists :  he  is  the  Goethe  of  the 
painters,  and  has  in  every  respect  an  open  and  powerful  intellect,  free  from 
all  limitation. 

Your  Constitution  is  an  important  event.  It  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
Rome,  when  I  tell  you  that  no  one  has  any  thing  to  say  about  it ;  the 
name  of  a  constitution  is  enough  for  the  Germans,  and  more  especially  the 
freedom  of  the  pres$.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  perfectly  unconditional  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  where  such  a  law  exists  I  would  still  avail  myself  of  the  prof* 
fcred  advantage  of  the  censorship  for  my  security.  This  law  appears  to  me 
the  least  good  of  the  whole  series,  and  that  on  religious  institutions  the  best. 

In  your  Constitution  it  is  very  remarkable  what  trouble  has  been  taken 
to  find  business  for  the  Estates  to  perform.  They  are  only  auditors  of  ac- 
counts with  greater  solemnity.  Meanwhile,  I  congratulate  you  sincerely ; 
though  I  would  rather  have  had  something  different  and  better.  For  as  I 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  Mdser  and  Fiov^e,*  I  care  little  for  a  wx>rshipful 
attembUe  UgUlative^  unless  it  be-—  but  that  would  lead  mo  too  far. 

*  This  refers  to  their  advocacy  of  commansl  and  mnnicipsl  freedom.  FievAe's 
letters  on  the  history  of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  in  1815  snd  1816,  bail 
Just  come  oat.   la  his  genaral  prinoiples,  Fiev6e  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Turgot 
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It  frets  me  to  be  out  of  Germany,  and  therefore  unable  to  say  any  thing 
about  important  national  questions,  on  which  Gorres,  to  my  astonishment, 
has  come  pretty  near  the  truth.  In  this  long^  letter,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon 
the  various  details  of  your  elective  forms,  in  which  I  am  sorry  not  to  see 
all  the  former  imperial  towns  represented  separately,  as  is  the  ease  with 
the  mediatized  princes.  On  the  whole,  however,  every  amelioration  gives 
me  pleasure,  even  if  it  is  imperfect. 

Farewell,  dear  friend.  Give  our  kindest  remembrance  to  Eoth  and  your 
■liters.     Gretchen  and  I  kiss  your  fatherly  hand. 

CCXLVI. 

TO  8AVIGNY. 

EoMX,  Ut  September^  1818. 

I  must  have  already  told  yon  more  than  once,  dearest  Savigny,  that 
your  letters  operate  upon  me  like  blood  upon  spectres,  whom  it  nourishes. 
The  time  and  space,  that  separate  me  from  a  better  life,  disappear  for  the 
moment;  images  and  recollections  rise  up  with  vividness,  and  thoughts, 
which  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  dead  vacuum  of  Hades  to  excite,  form 
themselves  once  more  into  shape.  This  simile  is  more  elegant,  and,  at  all 
events,  more  worthy  of  your  letter  than  another,  which  has  perhaps  still 
more  truth  with  regard  to  myself.  I  might  compare  myself  to  a  dead  frog, 
in  which  movements  that  bear  the  resemblance  of  life  are  produced  by  the 
touch  of  metal. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  your  letters  instantly  excite  in  me  a  desire  to  answer 
tiiem,  and  when  I  received,  about  three  weeks  ago,  yours  of  the  end  of 
July,  I  replied  to  it  immediately;  but  the  intense  heat  which  had  pre* 
vailed  almost  without  intermission  for  nearly  two  months,  and  had  been 
rendered  unusually  intolerable  by  a  constant  sirocco,  had  had  such  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  me,  that  I  did  not  like  to  send  you  my  grumbling  epis- 
tle, and  I  became  still  less  willing  to  do  so,  after  it  had  once  been  laid 
aside  that  it  might  be  replaced  by  another.  This  latter  was  never  written, 
owing  to  very  sad  circumstances.     You  know  already  that  Gretchen  has 

been  confined  again probably,  also,  that  the  child  was  very  delicate. 

Added  to  this,  the  summer  months  are  very  trying  here  for  children.  We 
know  the  style  of  the  medical  treatment  at  Rome.  The  child  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  lost,  had  not  a  young  physician  from  Berlin  been  here, 
and  adopted  reasonable  measures.  The  infant  has  certainly  now  made 
some  progress  toward  recovery,  but  is  still  far  from  well,  and  its  possession 
is  an  extremely  precarious  blessing. 

Gretchen's  health  has  received  a  severe  shock,  owing  to  the  anxiety  from 
which  she  has  scarcely  been  free  for  a  day  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
her  unspeakable  anguish  since  it  became  seriously  ill 

I  was  not  made  ill  by  the  excessive  heat,  because  I  constantly  vegetated 
in-doors ;  but  I  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  the  sudden  change  of  tern 
perature  brought  on  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which  has  been  removed,  how 
ever,  by  instant  attention.  Marcus  alone  has  stood  the  heat  with  unabated 
vigor,  and  never  felt  the  change  of  weather  in  the  least.  He  is  such  a 
happy,  sprightly  child ;  always  full  of  mirth  and  laughter.  Probably  his 
overflowing  health  is  the  reason  that  his  teeth  are  developed  so  slowly. 
His  making  no  attempt  to  speak  yet,  may  partly  reimlt  from  his  being  able 
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to  make  hinoBelf  midentood  about  every  things,  partly  from  the  mixture  of 
the  two  languages  which  he  hears  buzzing  about  him.  Every  body  loves 
him,  from  the  women,  to  an  old  Franciscan  of  Ragusa,  who  often  pays  us 
a  friendly  visit ;  and  his  nurse,  who  has  no  very  warm  attachment  to  hei 
own  children,  tells  her  fellow-servants  that  she  weeps  when  she  thinks 
how  soon  she  shall  have  to  leave  him.  The  happy  time  is  now  not  far 
distant,  when  he  will  bo  able  to  listen  to  stories ;  and  this  will  make  Rome 
and  my  life  here  tolerable  to  me,  even  if  I  should  be  compelled  to  renounce 
entirely  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  The  more  disordered  the  state  of  the 
world,  the  more  needful  is  education ;  in  an  age  that  is  growing  old  and 
decrepit,  a  simple  world  of  ideas  must  be  created  for  the  child,  in  which 
its  mind  may  grow  up  strong  and  unclouded.  A  clear  understanding  can 
least  of  all  be  dispeiUMsd  with,  when  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  half-truths 
is  greatest ;  it  is  exactly  at  such  a  time,  that  principles,  which  have  been 
early  implanted  and  carefully  watched  over,  so  as  to  gain  all  the  strength 
of  a  prejudice,  confer  extraordinary  power,  both  over  the  world  within  and 
that  without.  He  who  begins  his  course  thus  armed,  fights  with  a  weap- 
on which  is  wanting  to  those  around  him.  Moreover,  the  mass  of  things 
\o  be  learnt,  which  oppresses  and  confuses  the  brain  when  you  have  no 
guidance,  may  be  wonderfully  simplified  by  a  teacher,  and  yet  the  child 
may  be  fed  on  marrow  instead  of  dry  bones.  It  will  be  a  great  blessing 
for  the  child,  if  the  King's  promise  is  fulfilled,  that  a  chaplain  to  the  em- 
bassy here  should  be  appointed 

The  difficulty  of  governing  in  these  times  is  immense.  Superficial  opin- 
ions have  diffused  themselves  oh  all  sides,  and  acquired  authority.  No 
change  in  the  forms  can  give  birth  to  a  higher  wisdom,  the  rarity  and  im- 
potence of  which  is  the  worst  disease  of  our  age.  In  the  rest  of  Germany, 
things  are  no  better,  and  in  most  parts  still  worse  than  in  Prussia,  though 
the  malice  of  our  enemies  has  the  craft  to  avert  censure  from  themselves 
and  direct  it  on  us.  The  Bavarian  constitution  is  a  genuine  child  of  tho 
age ;  hence  it  will  be  extolled  far  and  wide. 

The  Austrian  administration  of  finance  has  been  unvailed  to  the  initiated, 
by  the  invaluable  documentary  evidence  set  forth  by  its  panegyrists. 

As  I  have  often  told  you,  I  can  execute  no  learned  work  hero.  Neither 
have  I  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  Library  this  winter,  because  tho 
only  two  librarians  who  were  obliging  and  knew  where  books  were  to  bo 
foimd,  have  been  occupied  in  replacing  books,  that  had  been  collected  and 
ranged  in  new  mahogany  cases  with  splendid  plate-glass  fronts,  for  a  few 
hours,  by  express  command,  that  the  Pope  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
surveying  them.  Then,  too,  I  did  not  begin  to  keep  a  carriage  till  March, 
and  I  live  about  two  miles  fiom  the  Library.  Now  Mai  is  coming  here^ 
and  then  every  thing  of  the  kind  is  out  of  the  question 

Do  you  know  that  I  have  some  prospect  of  becoming  a  citoyon  d« 
Geneve  ?  And  that  I  have  earned  this  title  by  my  services  ?  If  I  do,  I 
must  certainly  write  something  one  of  these  days  with  all  my  titles  and 
dignities  after  my  name.  We  have  had  a  Swiss  embassy  here,  whose 
mtelleotual  head.  Colonel  Fischer  of  Beme,  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious, 
noble-minded  and  estimable  men  whom  I  know.  He  and  I  became  great 
friends,  and  his  departure  pained  me  as  if  we  had  lived  together  for  years. 
J  find  that  I  have  stiU  got  a  frightful  quantity  to  tell  you,  and  have  neither 
space  nor  time  kit.     To-morrow  (I  am  ending  this  pn  the  4tb}|  we  nt* 
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ffoinii:  to  Genzano,  where  we  shall  live  under  the  same  roof  with  Madame 
yon  Schlegel.  Curious  I  Our  little  one  is  rather  hetter ;  the  country  air 
will  very  likely  benefit  her  and  her  mother.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we 
can  scarcely  stir  beyond  the  walls  of  the  towns  for  fear  of  the  banditti  I 
I  mean  to  observe  the  mode  of  husbandry  there.  The  peasants  are  not  so 
bad,  if  the  poor  creatures  had  but  a  little  property.  But  the  barons  and 
the  clergy  have  swallowed  up  every  thing;  so  late  as  1590,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Aricia  were  lords  of  a  great  number  of  small  estates  in  the  valley 
(though  the  Savelli  had  already  got  many  of  them  into  their  own  hands 
by  confiscation) ;  at  that  time  there  came  a  dreadful  famine,  and  these 
barons  took  every  thing  the  people  had,  in  exchange  for  com,  which  they 
■old  to  them  at  the  rate  oi forty  piastres  for  the  rubbio^  which  in  ordinary 
years  now  costs  ten.  There's  a  sacred  right  of  property  for  you  1  Th9 
peasant  women,  whom  we  know  most  of,  are  honest  people  and  capable 
of  attachment ;  only  their  avarice  must  be  gratified,  which,  however, 
happily  is  possible.  But  the  higher  classes,  the  clergy,  the  so^alled  citi- 
zens— ^Do,  dear  Savigny,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  such  a  pack  of  vagabonds. 
Farewell  I     Our  hearty  love  to  you  and  your  wife. 

Yours,  NiSBUHE. 

ccxLvn. 

TO   MADAME  HENSLEB. 

BrOXE,  lU  September,  1616. 

We  are  going  into  the  country  to-morrow  for  a  month,  to  Genzano,  a 
Tery  pleasant  place  above  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Nemi,  where  the  shade 
and  fine  trees  make  the  country  very  charming  to  us  Germans,  when  we 
oomparo  it  to  the  bare  desert  about  Rome 

It  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  the  Eling  has  acceded  to 
my  proposal  that  a  chaplain  to  the  embassy  should  be  appointed,  and  that 
the  choice  will  most  likely  fall  on  a  very  excellent  young  clergyman  from 
Saxony,  a  great  friend  of  K.  Roeder's.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Professor  Heubner,  he  must  be  all  that  one  could  wish  in  a  teacher  of  re- 
ligion for  our  child.  It  is  my  most  ardent  wish  that  Marcus  may  be  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  pious.  I  can  not  inspire  him  with  this  piety  ;  but  I 
can  and  will  support  the  clergyman.  His  heart  shall  be  raised  to  God  as 
■con  as  he  is  capable  of  a  sentiment ;  and  his  childish  feelings  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  prayers  and  hymns ;  all  the  religrious  practices  that  have  fallen 
into  disuse  in  our  age,  shall  be  a  necessity  and  a  law  to  him. 

Hemsterhuis  says,  that,  even  as  a  golden  age  subsisted  in  the  uncon- 
scious limocent  contentedness  of  man,  favored  by  nature  like  a  child  by  a 
mother,  so  must  the  race  by  manifold  wanderings  arrive  at  a  state  of  clear 
understanding,  in  which  man  will  cultivate  and  govern  the  deaert  for  him- 
self. I  by  no  means  share  in  this  dream,  but  for  the  Individual  it  is  pos- 
sible, as*  regards  the  understanding  and  intellect,  if  instruction  is  brought 
to  the  aid  of  natural  talent  That  intensity  of  conviction  and  of  feeling 
on  which  all  else  depends,  may  be  attained  by  cultivation.  Bat  whether 
a  strong-minded  and  clear-thinking  man  may  not  find  himself  oontinnally 
more  and  more  a  stranger  and  an  outcast  among  his  oontomporaries,  ia 
another  question ;  for  the  age  on  the  whole  is  declining  intellectually. 

You  know,  perhaps,  that  Savigny  and  I  have  taken  up  the  idea  of  the 
oontinuanoe  of  the  Roman  municipal  institutiona  under  the  barbarians ;  I 
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hftTe  definitively  discovered  their  transition  into  the  republican  institutions 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  am  certain  that  I  have  found  the  key  which  will 
enable  us  to  understand  the  old  German  civil  liberty  and  equality. 

In  the  country,  I  shall  occupy  myself  with  agriculture,  in  order  fully «to 
understand  that  of  the  Romans.  I  shall  also  try  Bow  far  it  is  possible  to 
get  toward  the  old  Latin  cities  in  the  opposite  range  of  hills ;  i.  e.  if  the 
robbers  are  not  too  near;  for,  though  less  numerous,  they  are  worse  than 
ever.  Their  chief  is  as  if  maddened,  since  his  whole  family  has  been  mur- 
dered. Now,  he  murders  every  one  he  can  get  hold  of,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  a  pardon  to  any  one 
who  may  deliver  him  up,  in  the  hope  of  seducing  some  one  of  his  comrades 
to  do  so.  Every  thing  that  occurs  betokens  a  horrible  degeneracy  of  the 
whole  nation. 

ccxLvni. 

TO   SAVIGNY. 

RoMC,  Ut  Odoher,  1818. 

We  have  already  returned  to  town,  dear  Savigny,  contented  with  having, 
by  our  visit  to  the  country,  avoided  the  pestilence  of  September,  which,  this 
year,  has  certainly  been  sufficiently  antique  in  its  character.  It  is  a  very 
expensive  affair  to  stay  in  the  country  during  October ;  for  all  who  have 
contrived  to  remain  in  Rome  during  the  unhealthy  months,  when  you  ars 
condemned  to  utter  idleness  by  the  heat  and  the  weight  of  the  air,  stream 
out  into  the  country  as  soon  as  the  atmosphere  begins  to  cool,  and  the 
vegetation  to  revive.  By  this  time,  it  often  begins  to  be  very  cold  among 
the  hills,  but  in  Rome  it  is  a  mild  after-summer ;  while  through  the  sum^ 
mer,  the  air  on  the  mountains  is  temperate  and  elastic.  It  is  not  even  the 
vintage  which  attracts  the  people ;  to  their  taste,  the  theatre  in  Rome  is 
more  interesting.  But  such  is,  once  for  all,  the  established  usage,  and  when 
a  number  of  people  are  thus  crowded  together  in  small  places,  equipages 
and  dress  attract  morp  attention.  In  spite  of  the  threatening  cold,  I  left 
Genzano  with  reluctance.  It  afforded  me  a  thousand  times  more  enjoy- 
ment than  the  oppressive  city.  I  should  have  liked  extremely  to  see  the 
vintage,  and  the  wine-pressing,  but  it  was  too  expensive  for  us,  after  all 
the  disbursements  of  the  summer 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  German  parents  to  bring  up  children  here ;  you  must 
have  them  almost  constantly  with  you,  for  it  were  better  to  see  them  dead 
than  that  they  should  grow  up  like  the  people  around  them.  No  one  can 
fully  appreciate  this  without  personal  experience,  and  I  beg  you  will  not 
shake  your  head  at  what  I  say.  If  you  were  only  here  a  week,  as  a  resi- 
dent, and  as  the  father  of  a  family,  you  would  see  what  is  the  state  of  a 
people  without  reason  and  conscience,  in  whom  all  selfish  impulses  are  let 
loose.  The  only  difference  is,  whether  these  impulses  are  kindly  or  malig- 
nant, and  whether  they  can  be  brought  into  some  degree  of  equilibrium  and 
harmony  among  themselves.  You  see  hero  what  the  human  being  becomes 
under  the  combined  influences  of  a  wretched  superstition,  and  utter  inca- 
pacity for  piety ;  in  Naples,  by  all  acoounts,  matters  are  still  worse,  because 
tho  people  are  by  nature  more  passionate  and  more  malignant.  The  char- 
acter of  the  passions  there,  and  what  you  see  of  them  here,  is  as  unpoet- 
ical  as  possible,  they  rise  to  savage  fiiry  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Con- 
fession, and  absolution,  and  indulgences  may  work  well  among  a  oonscien- 
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tiouB  »nd  deep-hearted  people  like  the  Tyrolete.  Here,  they  open  the  door 
to  utter  abasement.  AU  this  seems  the  strangest  to  me,  when  one  looks 
back  to  the  old  Romans,  who  were  ^vemed  by  a  religion  of  the  strictest 
veracity,  fidelity,  and  honesty.  If  it  should  ever  be  in  my  power  to  con* 
tinue  my  History,  I  shall  venture  to  demonstrate  how  this  religion,  which 
was  something  quite  different  from  Stoicism,  was  the  foundation  on  which 
the  greatness  of  the  old  republican  time  was  reared,  and  how  the  whole 
life  of  the  constitution  depended  on  it.  It  was  not  the  splendid  balanee  de» 
pouvoirty  but  that  the  balance  was  suspended  among  a  virtuous  people. 

Your  explanation  of  the  mifiriendly  feeling  toward  us,  which  is  so 

prevalent,  and  which  I  perceive  only  too  distinctly  among  the  young  Ger- 
mans in  Rome,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  incontestably  correct.  But  you  must 
also  take  other  causes  into  the  account,  to  which  your  benevolence  will 
hardly  attach  sufficient  importance,  but  which  nevertheless  exist.  In  small 
States  it  is  not  so  much  9,ftar  of  the  mightier  State  belonging  to  the  same 
nation,  as  wounded  vanity.  Ever  since  he  lost  his  simple  greatness  of 
character,  the  German  has  been  by  nature  fond  of  slander  and  detraction, 
by  no  means  candid,  and  still  less  loving.  For  some  time  after  our  war  of 
liberation,  they  were  forced  to  be  silent,  and  respect  us :  but  respect  is,  to  a 
German,  a  terribly  oppressive  feeling.  I  think  it  possible  that,  at  that  time, 
great  men  might  have  founded  an  enduring  respect  for  us.  Let  us  remem- 
ber how  Athens  saved  the  liberties  of  Greece  in  the  Persian  war,  and  that 
Thebes,  &c.,  betrayed  her.  The  moral  condition  of  Athens  was  not  much 
more  praiseworthy  than  that  of  the  other  States ;  still  we  know  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  that  Athens  had  a  very  different  intrinsic 
value  from  them,  notwithstanding  the  Cleons  and  H}rpcrboluses.  But  envy 
excited  hatred  and  ingratitude  toward  Athens,  and  the  cowards  and  trait- 
ors were  tho  genuine  Greeks. 

CCXLIX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLBR. 

RoxK,  lt\  Novtmher,  1819. 

We  have  had  a  busy  season  of  court  festivities,  which  I  have 

been  obliged  to  attend-— a  wearisome  kind  of  life  to  me.  Still  there  were 
occasionally  some  beautiful  spectacles,  and  if  the  aspect  of  political  affairs 
were  different,  one  could  feel  some  amusement  as  a  looker-on  at  such  a 
festival,  in  spite  of  its  emptiness.  But  when  the  people  are  wasting  away 
with  famine,  when  the  money  that  is  squandered  is  taken  from  the  neces- 
sitous, when  dissatisfaction  or  apathy  reign  every  where,  you  feel  inde- 
scribably melancholy  at  an  entertainment,  where  you  do  not  even  see  a 
single  happy  face. 

One  plague  of  the  winter  is  the  ever-increasing  swarm  of  travelers  of 
rank.     I  have  a  number  of  them  on  my  hands  just  now. 

The  proselytizing  tract  of  the  French  ecclesiastic  is"  not  in  the  book 
shops.  If  I  can  get  you  one  copy  you  will  have  enough  of  it ;  for  it  will 
not  bear  a  second  reading ;  it  is  a  shallow  thing.  I  think  you  are  correct 
in  saying  that  Stolberg's  life  of  St.  Yinoent  would  better  serve  tiie  purpose 
of  these  prosol3rtizers,  because  in  that,  words  and  example  speak  to  the 
heart ;  for  truly  not  even  an  uninstructed  man  will  allow  himself  to  be 
caught  by  controversial  writings ;  and  if  Seeker's  work  against  Catholicism 
be  pot  into  hit  hands,  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  an  excn^.     But  if  such  a 
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beautiful  pictui»|  which,  though  »  true  representation  of  the  individual,  is 
completely  defectire  u  applied  to  the  class,  had  an  undue  influence  on  an 
ardent  mind,  you  ought  to  refer  such  an  one  to  the  biographies  of  pious 
Protestants— of  Franke,  Paul  Gerhard,  and  so  many  others,  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior,  in  point  of  self-sacrifice,  energy,  and  warmth,  to  those 
isolated  instances  of  saints  with  hnman  feelings  in  the  Romish  Church. 
There  is  one  Italian  whom  I  should  like  you  to  know,  Paul  Sarpi,  who, 
while  acting  as  a  lay-brother  in  a  monastery,  was  a  genuine  Protestant. 
You  will  easily  be  able  to  procure  an  account  of  him.  One  appeared  as  a 
pamphlet  about  ten  years  ago,  by  Ferdinand  Delbriick,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  well  written.  I  have  read  an  Italian  life  of  him  lately,  written  by  a 
Venetian,  his  contemporary.  If  any  one  vdshes  to  know  how  the  Papists  be- 
have, when  they  want  to  disseminate  opinions  respecting  those  who  think 
differently  from  themselves,  let  him  read  in  this  book  the  reports  spread  by 
the  Court  of  Rome  about  the  death  of  this  saint,  and  the  infamous  Ilea 
about  Luther  in  Bellarmine's  Catechism. 


1819. 

NiEBUHK  had  now  been  more  than  two  years  in  Rome,  yet  the 
instructions,  that  were  to  form  the  basis  of  his  negotiations  with 
the  Papal  Court,  were  still  delayed.  He  was  further  annoyed  by 
rumors — which,  however,  were  not  realized — ^that  the  Prussian 
government  intended  to  associate  Bartholdy,  the  consul  at  Florencey 
with  him  in  the  negotiation.  Niebuhr  was  decided  to  take  his 
leave  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case. 

In  this,  and  the  following  years  of  his  residence  in  Rome, 
Niebuhr  passed  the  months  of  May,  September,  and  October,  at 
Tivoli  or  Albano.  His  principal  literary  production  this  year  was 
an  Essay  on  the  Historical  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
Armenian  Version  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  occasioned  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Armenian  version,  discovered  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Lazarus,  at  Venice,  and  edited  under  the  auspices  ci 
Mai.  This  Essay  was  written  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Berlin.  He  also  edited  the  Fragments  of  Livy,  which  he  had  only 
delayed  so  long  because  he  did  not  choose  to  submit  his  work  to 
the  censorship  of  a  Dominican,  from  the  necessity  of  which  his 
high  position  did  not  exempt  him,  while  it  would  have  given 
ofiense  in  Rome  to  have  published  it  elsewhere.  He  now  waived 
this  objection,  because  he  feared  that  Mai  who  was  just  appointed 
librarian  at  the  Vatican,  would  publish  a  bad  edition  of  them,  if 
not  forestalled  by  a  better.     They  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1820. 
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In  July,  partial  instructions  at  length  arrived,  but  the  general 
ones  were  still  kept  back,  which  vexed  him  all  the  more  as  he 
was  now  beginning  seriously  to  think  of  returning  to  Germany,  on 
account  of  his  wife's  ill  health,  and  extreme  dislike  to  Italy.  For 
his  own  part,  his  health  had  been  better,  after  the  first  year,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  his  hife. 

Letters  written  in  1819. 
CCL. 

TO  MADAME  HEXSLEa. 

Rome,  14/A  Aprils  1819. 

You  Are  decidedly  against  GretohenV  traveling  without  me,  and  con* 
sider  such  a  separation  as  a  voluntary  renunciation  and  slighting  of  the 
nearest  relationships.  I  should  think  it  as  wrong  as  you  do,  unless  it  were 
justified  by  the  weightiest  reasons,  and  you  may  well  conceive  that  I  could 
not  suffer  Gretchen  and  the  children  to  travel  alone,  without  the  greatest- 
anxiety,  or  be  separated  from  them  without  a  great  sacrifice  on  my  part. 
But  her  state  of  health  is  not  only  very  unsatisfactory  in  general ;  she  is 
unquestionably  threatened  with  amaurosis.  In  fact,  the  effects  of  this  cli- 
mate on  a  nervous  constitution  are  something  of  which  you  can  form  no  idea 
out  of  Italy,  and  of  which  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  medicine,  who  has 
personally  seen  and  observed  them,  has  a  much  clearer  comprehension  than 
the  greatest  physician  can  have  who  has  never  visited  Italy.  Would  the 
father  of  our  Brandis  ever  have  believed  that  traveling  in  the  mountains 
oould  be  beneficial  to  his  son  ?  And  again,  others  who  also  are  suffering 
firom  chest  disorders,  would  be  destroyed  by  living  at  the  height  of  600  feet 
above  the  sea;  while  others  die  in  a  few  weeks  in  the  sea  air  of  Naples, 
to  which  they  have  been  ordered  by  Gorman  and  English  physicians,  to 
keep  off  consumption.  The  physician  who  accompanies  Prince  Mcitcmich 
on  his  travels,  a  very  clear-headed  and  well-informed  man,  finds  himself 
quite  at  sea  in  all  the  cases  that  come  under  his  notice  here.  The  number 
of  Germans  who  suffer  from  mental  disorders  in  Rome,  is  at  least  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  greater  than  in  Germany  among  persons  of  the  same 
rank,  and  occupied  by  the  same  classes  of  ideas.  In  one  house,  which  is 
always  let  to  G  ermans,  five  occupants  in  succession  have  become  insane  with- 
in the  last  sixteen  years.  In  another  country  how  can  you  form  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  effects  of  the  smells,  or  the  sirocco  ?  It  is  utterly  im* 
possible  \  and  therefore  you  are  unable  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  climate 
upon  a  delicate  constitution,  from  your  knowledge  of  that  constitution  in 
your  own  country ;  hence  it  is  that  natives  and  foreigners  unite  in  urging  a 
removal  from  Italy,  as  soon  as  a  foreigner  finds  his  health  declining.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  ransomed  my  health  with  a  year  of  suffering,  and  now 
I  should  never  think  of  changing  my  reaidence  on  my  own  account ;  only  I 
find,  as  all  others  do  without  exception,  that  one  can  get  through  incom- 
parably less  work  here  than  in  Germany. 

1 6<A.  I  laid  my  sheets  aside  yesterday  to  dreia  for  one  of  the  court  parties 
that  are  taking  pTaoe  almost  daily  here  just  now.     You  can  eaaily  conceive 
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with  what  heart  I  can  be  there,  when  I  leave  my  invalid  in  a  solitude 
which  she  can  not  enliven  by  any  employment,  but  can  only  brood  over 
her  own  sad  thoughts  and  fears. 

I  shudder  at  what  we  see  and  hear  of  things  in  Germany.  Kotzebne'f 
murder,  what  an  utterly  insane  act  I  Is  the  perception  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  lawful  and  atrocious,  really  so  perverted  in  Germany,  that  voioes  can 
bo  raised  in  defense  of  such  a  deed?  And  even  putting  that  aside,  can  the 
men  be  blind  to  the  consequences  of  a  deed  so  pregnant  with  calamity  ? 
Are  they  become  so  short-sighted  ?  Can  not  they  foresee  the  impression 
that  it  will  produce  on  the  governments?  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  this  to  the  deluded  men  without  being  regarded  as  a  blockhead,  and 
proscribed. 

CCLI. 

TivoLi,  2Ut  May,  1819. 

There  would  be  many  advantages  in  passing  the  summer  here ; 

but  Gretchen  can  not  get  baths ;  the  walks  (with  the  most  glorious  proi- 
pects)  are  without  shade  \  and  1  should  be  obliged  to  leave  her  alone  some 
days  in  every  week,  which  would  be  very  dull  for  her,  as  she  can  employ 
nerself  so  little. 

Bemstorf  gives  me  a  furlough  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  His  letter  is  very 
friendly. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tivoli  are  the  most  most  arrant  beggars  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  beg  with  laughing  faces,  attack  the  stranger,  and  abuse 
him  violently  if  he  g^ves  ^em  nothing.  I  have  made  Uie  acquaintance  of 
the  richest  man  in  the  place;  he  is  a  usurer  and  a  miser.  The  priests 
here  seem  to  be  certainly  not  better  than  the  rest.  I  have  met  with  one 
roan,  however,  who  is  a  fresh  proof  that  the  Italians  might  be  raised,  if  they 
could  be  made  small  proprietors.  He  is  a  yeoman,  who  inherited  from  his 
father  a  house,  a  vineyard,  and  an  olive-garden,  but  with  debts  far  exceed- 
ing the  market-price  of  his  possessions ;  for  small  estates  fetch  such  low 
prices,  that  the  produce  of  a  single  year  vrill  often  reach  the  half^  or  more, 
of  the  market-price;  the  land  requires  so  much  labor,  that  ho  who  culti- 
vates it  by  hired  laborers  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet,  in  spite  of  the 
extraordinary  proportion  which  the  prices  of  products  bear  to  the  price  of 
land  here. 

This  honest  man  has  so  far  extricated  himself^  by  extraordinary  industry 
and  energy,  that  ho  has  now  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  still  owing  of  his 
debts,  and  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  have  worked  them 
all  off.  '^  When  I  had  earned  a  hundred  dollars  by  the  harvest,"  said  he, 
'*  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  eighty,  and  wept  with  my  children."  He  mort- 
gaged his  olive-ganlen  for  ten  years  to  a  usurer,  who  takes  the  whole  pro- 
duce, which,  in  good  years,  is  equal  to  the  capital  lent,  and  receives  besides 
ten  per  cent.,  which  the  poor  fellow  has  to  get  from  his  other  pieces  of  land. 
What  a  state  of  society !  And  believe  me,  that,  at  most,  I  do  not  know 
more  than  one  Roman  who  would  be  shocked  at  such  facts  as  these.  If 
the  man  can  not  pay  the  two  hundred  dollars  next  year,  his  vineyard  will 
be  forfeited.  If  it  is  at  all  within  Tay  power  I  shall  lend  him  the  money. 
Wherever  you  find  hereditary  farmers,  or  small  proprietors,  there  you  also 
find  industry  and  honesty.  I  believe  that  a  man  who  would  employ  a 
large  fortune  in  establishing  small  fre^M>lds,  might  put  an  end  to  robbery  in 
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the  mountun  districtB.  The  Italians  are  still,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
adapted  simply  and  solely  for  agriculture.  They  are  as  little  a  poetical 
nation  as  the  old  Romans  were ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  prosaic,  and 
not  even  lively,  as  the  Germans  are  in  some  districts.  No  nation  can  be 
less  musical ;  they  have  only  a  ritomel  melody,  which  is  most  unpleasant, 
and  no  national  songs  at  all.  The  wisdom  of  the  old  Romans  is  strikingly 
displayed,  among  other  things,  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  separate 
estates,  which  was  determined  by  law.  Seven  jng^rs  are  amply  sufficient 
to  feed  and  clothe  a  large  family.  On  this  extent  they  can  perform  all  the 
tillage  themselves,  of  which  much  more  is  needed  than  with  us.  The 
com  requires  weeding.  This  work  occupies  the  whole  year,  and  there  is 
no  winter  month  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the  fields.  A  larger  estate 
is  no  benefit  to  an  Italian,  and  he  who  lets  his  piece  of  land,  and  Uvea 
without  work  is  a  lost  man,  as  well  as  the  poor  fellow  who  can  get  no 
work.  The  mere  day-laborer  is  also  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  this  class 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  bad  set;  but  it  is  from  destitution.  The  great 
farmers  hire  them  by  the  job,  and,  in  order  to  save  a  little,  many  of  them 
work  themselves  to  death :  in  the  summer,  at  least,  the  hospitflkls  are  al- 
ways crowded  with  them.  The  rich  learn  nothing,  Wid  take  no  interest 
in  any  thing.  There  is  no,  strictly  speaking,  burgher  class  at  all;  and 
nothing  is  rarer  than  to  find  artisans  who  understand  their  trade  and  are 
industrious.  The  priests  are  generally  very  poor  and  incredibly  wicked. 
In  Rome  there  are  parish  priests  who  go  about  begging.  The  monks  are 
certainly  nearly  all  good  for  nothing,  though  I  know  one  very  estimable 
Franciscan.  Learning  and  literature  are  at  a  lower  ebb  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  country.  The  devotion  is  merely  external,  and  this  has  very 
much  diminished.  I  have  been  assured  by  Italians  themselves  that  the 
younger  people  have  scarcely  any  faith  at  all.  From  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  all  unite  in  hating  and  despising  the  government ;  but  at  Rome  there 
are  none,  or  very  few,  who  cling,  as  so  many  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy 
do,  to  the  very  pardonable  chimera  of  the  unity  of  Italy.  1  was  conversing 
here  with  an  intelligent  landowner  about  the  city  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
he  drew  a  frightful  picture  of  one  after  another  of  the  most  influential  men, 
which  had,  however,  quite  an  air  of  truth.  As  he  had  previously  been 
blaming  the  government — unhappily  with  only  too  much  justice— I  asked 
him  how  any  good  could  be  done  then,  if  those  who  would  come  into  power 
on  the  fall  of  the  priestly  domination  were  so  bad  ?  He  acknowledged 
that  no  amelioration  at  all  could  be  anticipated.  The  small  holdings  are 
swallowed  up  year  by  year,  and  thus  the  number  of  vagabonds  in  the 
towns  is  constantly  increasing. 

If  one  could  but  penetrate  further  into  the  retreats  of  the  agricultural 
population  1  It  is  only  among  them  that  any  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  antiquity  could  be  obtained. 

Bunsen  and  his  wife  have  been  with  us  about  ten  days.  He  and  I 
have  been  visiting  ruins  that  no  stranger  has  ever  visited  before,  and 
which  are  very  remarkable. 

CCLII. 

TO  NIC0L0VIU8. 

RoMK,  3d  July,  1819. 

From  Sehmeider's  official  lettei*and  mine,  yon  will  see,  dear  Nioolovius, 
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that  oar  erangelieAl  worship  has  been  happilf  oommeaoed,  and  tmly  ^  in 
God's  name."  The  27th  of  June  will  be  a  notable  day  henceforward  In 
church  history;  for  what  Protestant  worship  there  had  been  in  Roma 
preriously,  was  destitute  of  all  spiritaal  power. 

That  ours  will  prosper  under  snoh  an  excellent  clergyman  is  certain.  I 
think  I  have  always  known  what  a  genuine  pastor  must  be,  who  should 
in  our  days  raise  up  a  church,  and  infuse  into  her  a  new  life,  but  I  had 
nerer  seen  such  a  one  till  we  became  acquainted  with  Schmieder.  I  can 
not  tell  you  how  we  all  knre  and  reverence  him. 

It  will  not  occasion  offense ;  I  spoke  to  the  Pope  after  the  first  Sunday, 
when  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  informed  of  all  that  passed,  and  he  was  as 
friendly  as  ever ;  I  had  a  favor  to  request  for  a  friend  of  mine  from  tiie 
Secretary  of  State,  but  he  declined  saying  any  thing  to  the  Pope  about  it, 
and  told  me  that  I  had  better  apply  to  him  myself^  he  would  certainly  not 
refuse  me ;  and  he  did  not. 

The  prttrailU  do,  indeed,  cavil  much  at  our  burial-ground.  The  most 
perplexing  circumstance  to  us  will  be,  if  apostates  should  want  to  return 
to  us ;  one  has  announced  his  intention  of  doing  so  already ;  you  may 
rely  upon  it  that  we  shall  act  with  due  forethought  and  circumspection. 

I  only  wish  that  Schmieder  had  his  wife  with  him.  As  he  will  receive 
200  dollars  increase  of  salary,  and  the  congregation  can  do  something 
for  him,  she  must  come.  He  is  so  made  to  be  happy  and  to  confer  hap- 
piness, that  he  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  this  cruel  separation.  We 
shall  do  what  we  can  toward  the  expenses  of  traveling  and  removal ;  as 
I  shall  now  remain  here  till  next  March,  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  something 
toward  it.  But  the  200  hundred  dollars  may  be  regarded  as  certain  if  his 
wife  comes. 

I  earnestly  entreat  an  answer  by  return  of  post  if  possible.  I  can  not 
tell  you  how  I  long  for  freedom.  Here  I  have  been  too  long  compelled  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  despicable  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  service,  and 
the  relations  which  it  involves ;  and  I  grow  more  and  more  acutely  sensi- 
ble that  these  gentlemen  despise  all  that  is  good  in  me,  and  despise  me 
m3rself  on  account  of  the  evil  that  is  not  in  me 

CCLIII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

RoMK,  nth  July,  1819. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  gained  courage  and  energy 

to  undertake  an  historical  work  of  some  magnitude,  and  that  I  have  near- 
ly brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  Namely,  I  have  made  a  collection  of  the 
previously  unknown  facts  and  dates  occurring  in  the  fragments  of  the  Ar- 
menian translation  of  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius,  which  have  been  recently 
discovered,  and  collated  them  with  others  already  known,  but  frequently 
very  obscure.  By  this  process,  the  history  of  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  that  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  of  the  Mace- 
donian dynasties  after  Alexander,  will  in  many  parts  gain  considerably  in 
clearness  and  extent.  The  light  thus  thrown  on  many  points,  completes 
the  refutation  of  those  who  maintain  that  Herodotus  only  knew  history  as 
an  assemblage  of  unconnected  legends,  and  had  no  definitely  arranged 
chronologieal  outline  before  his  eyes  j  ^e  new  facts  fiiraish  the  greater 
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{Mtrt  of  the  nukteriala  neeflsiary  for  »  work  on  all  the  raoei  and  ttates 
standing  in  connection  with  Eome— a  work  which  can  not  be  incorporated 
into  the  continuation  of  the  Roman  History,  hut  must  be  present  to  my 
thoughts  in  a  distinct  shape.  I  do  not  so  completely  despair  of  this  con- 
tinuation, since  I  have  found  that  I  can  writCf  and  in  a  much  more  im- 
pressive style  than  in  better  times,  althongh  very  slowly.  Bat  it  is  terri- 
bly  laborious  to  write  here,  because  you  not  only  have  to  go  to  the  public 
library  for  every  book  which  you  do  not  yourself  possess,  but  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  indolence  of  the  Italians,  as  soon  as  you  require  several  books 
in  order  to  look  out  single  scattered  passages.  Until  lately,  I  had  very  sel- 
dom had  occasion  to  visit  the  library  where  the  printed  philological  works 
are  generally  to  be  found,  and  the  regular  librarian  does  not  know  who  I 
am ;  hence,  he  has  lately  treated  me  with  great  ill-humor  for  giving  him 
so  much  trouble.     The  UbrarianB  are  Dominicans  one  of  the  most  repulsive 

of  the  monastic  orders 

Schmieder  lives  and  boards  with  us,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  his 
wife  comes,  which  will  probably  be  in  the  autumn.  It  is  my  earnest  wish 
that  this  noble-minded  man  may  enjoy  the  happiness  which  he  deserves. 
I  have  at  last  received  partial  instructions.  I  fear,  however,  that  the 
Pope  is  near  his  end,  and  then  it  will  be  again  impossible  to  do  any  thing. 
In  that  case,  the  instructions  could  not  be  executed  in  their  present  form, 
and  I  have  in  the  first  place  to  report  this  to  my  government. 

CCLIV. 

RoMK,  13/A  Augntt,  1819. 
No  intelligence  has  reached  me  since  the  unhappy  oocurrences  in  Berlin.* 
Here  we  have  only  very  confused  accounts  of  the  arrests,  and  the  search 
after  papers.  The  seizure  of  Eeimer's  t  will  have  made  you  uneasy  on  my 
account  also.  Not  that  you  would  think  me  capable  for  a  moment  of  har- 
boring criminal  desig^ns  against  the  State,  or  rash  ones  against  the  existing 
ministry.  But  you  will  fancy  the  possibility  of  strong  expressions  of  vexa- 
tion. It  will  set  you  at  ease  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  written  to 
Ecimer  at  all  for  more  than  a  year,  that  I  have  at  no  time  written  fre- 
quently to  him,  and  that  my  letters  were  always  short  and  of  no  political 
importance.     Neither  my  wishes  nor  my  hopes  were  in  unison  with  his. 

To  Schleiermacher  and  Amdt  I  have  never  written. t  1  am  ready  to 
take  oath  that,  according  to  my  full  belief  not  one  of  these  three  is  con- 
nected with  any  thing  that  could  be  reasonably  called  a  secret  association, 
still  less  a  conspiracy.  Beimer  may  have  used  unwarrantable  expressions, 
and  has  made  himself  bitter  enemies  by  his  never-ending  squabbles  with 
the  censonihip. 

*  This  refers  to  the  investigations  which  were  set  on  foot  after  the  murder  of 
Kotxdbae,  by  Sand,  to  discover  the  revolationai^  conspiracy  with  which  his 
deed  was  supposed  to  be  connected.  It  was  afterward  falfy  proved  that  he 
had  acted  under  the  impulse  of  maddened  fanaticism  without  any  external  in- 
stigation ;  bat  the  governmeut,  at  this  time,  fancied  that  the  whole  Burschen- 
schaft  wss  a  secret  associatioD  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
authorities,  and,  therefore,  all  those  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  it 
were  called  to  sccoont. 

t  Reimer  was  a  pobliiher  in  Berlin,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Niebahr's. 

t  Schleiermacher's  papers  were  soon  restored  to  him ;  but  Amdt  was  less 
fortunate.  He  was  suipended  from  his  professorship,  and  his  papers  were  de- 
tained for  several  years. 
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Schleiermacher  may  hay?  said  uifuitable  thingi  on  unsuitable  ooeasions, 
but  he  has  never  been  an  advocate  of  revolution  any  more  than  Amdt,  and 
I  remember  his  saying  to  my  Milly  and  me,  when  all  these  ideas  were  first 
beginning  to  ferment,  that  he  shuddered  to  think  of  them.  As  far  as  his 
papers  are  concerned,  I  am  quite  easy  about  him.  I  am  less  so  about 
Beimer's ;  I  fear  misinterpretation  (firmly  as  I  am  convinced  of  his  inno- 
cence), because  he  often  formed  connections  for  a  time  with  hot-headed 
men,  till  he  perceived  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  them.  Still, 
nething  can  be  brought  to  light  worthy  the  name  of  a  crime.  His  credit 
may,  however,  be  seriously  injured  by  such  an  afiiair  and  such  an  interrup- 
tion to  his  business. 

Whether  there  exists  any  sort  of  conspiracy  among  the  young  men,  I  do 
not  know ;  it  does  not  seem  to  me  impossible ;  at  all  events  there  is  a 
fanatical  political  sect,  which  is  more  dangerous  than  a  conspiracy,  because 
it  has  roots  that  can  not  be  destroyed  except  by  plowing  up  the  soil  itself 
^-a  course  not  to  be  expected  of  governments  which  have  allowed  the  evil 
to  grow  up  under  their  own  eyeBy  without  counteracting  it  by  wisdom  and 
virtue.  And  this  would  have  been  possible.  In  1814,  the  ground  was 
cleared  and  ready  to  bear  fruit ;  but  no  seed  was  sown,  and  so  of  course 
weeds  shot  up  in  rank  luxuriance.  Nothing  can  exonerate  those  who 
neglected  their  duty  at  that  time  from  the  blame  of  these  results.  Then, 
love  dwelt  in  every  heart,  and  all  were  ready  to  welcome  whatever  was 
noble  and  good.  Now,  the  tone  of  public  feeling  has  degenerated,  and 
God  knows  how  it  is  to  be  raised.  To  me,  our  democrats  are  as  hateful 
as  lackeys  aping  the  ways  of  a  despot. 

CCLV. 

BoMK,  28M  Avgtui,  1819. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  this  day  week,  your  missing  letter  has  come  to 
hand,  after  a  week's  delay.  Even  the  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  have  been  opened  without  cere- 
mony and  detained  on  the  road,  of  which  I  have  made  bitter  complaints 
to  my  minister.     I  conjecture  that  it  takes  place  at  Frankfort. 

You  say  that  a  life  in  Germany  would  now  afibrd  me  little  that  was 
cheering,  and  I,  too,  clearly  perceive  this.  In  fact,  I  should  unquestiona- 
bly remain  here  in  spite  of  all  that  I  risk  by  doing  so  (about  which  I  wrote 
to  you),  if  there  were  any  hope  that  Gretchen's  health  could  be  re-estab- 
Ifshed,  or  even  improve  in  this  country.  Whether  this  will  be  the  case  in 
Germany,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  must  make  the  experiment.  I  believe 
that  you  yourself  will  pronounce  me  in  the  right,  it,  after  a  full  considera- 
tion of  all  the  reasons  against  this  step,  I  decide  to  take  it  as  a  duty  to- 
ward my  poor  Gretchen.  Indeed  I  assure  you  that  I  could  not  do  it  with- 
out great  sacrifices  on  my  part,  consequently  am  in  no  danger  of  being 
seduced  by  inclination.  I  have  gained  access  here  to  papers  which  are 
preserved  in  a  building  where  you  can  not  work  in  winter ;  believe  me,  I 
should  resign  them  very  unvrillingly,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  it  may  be 
anticipated  that,  since  they  have  lain  there  for  eighty  years  untroubled, 
they  may  probably  remain  unnoticed  forever,  unless  I  profit  by  them. 
They  are  eritical  collections  of  extracts  from  manuscripts  of  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, with  the  criticism  of  which  I  have  been  busily  engaged  ever  since 
the  winter,  and  of  which  with  these  aids  1  should  be  able  to  publish 
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regular  edition.  I  hare  aequired  a  taste  for  critical  research^  into  lan- 
guage, which  formerly  I  was  far  from  possessing. 

The  aspect  of  things  in  Germany  is  certainly  in  erery  respect  unfriendly 
and  discouraging.  You  can  not  unite  with  any  party,  and  a  man  of  dear 
and  correct  views  finds  enemies  on  erery  side.  I  really  look  upon  it  as  a 
blessing  that  I  am  not  in  Berlin  at  this  moment ;  that  is,  if  the  unh^ypy 
circumstanoes  which  have  occurred  there  could  not  have  been  averted,  of 
which,  however,  I  am  not  so  fully  convinced,  if  I  could  have  taken  a  part 
in  public  affairs.  Unfortunately  our  men  do  not  perceive  that  in  this  case 
no  coercive  measures  can  avafl ;  indeed  nothing  can  do  good  but  a  govern- 
ment whose  wisdom  and  virtue  should  put  the  deluded  to  shame,  and  win 
over  and  appease  the  universities.  My  dispatches  have  often  given  ntie  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  views  respecting  the  inward  dhiease  of  all 
States ;  and  while  no  man  can  find  so  much  as  a  pretext  for  denouncing 
me  as  an  adherent  of  revolutionary  sentiments,  I  have  openly  expressed 
my  sense  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  government. 

I  have  sought  to  make  it  intelligible  that  they  are  presuming  and  seek- 
ing for  a  conspiracy  where  there  is  a  sect.  The  latter  ia  perhaps  more 
dangerous  than  the  former,  but  it  can  not  be  crushed,  even  if  composed  of 
men  of  a  diffierent  stamp  from  those  who  took  port  in  this  haieardous  enter- 
prise among  us ;  a  crusade  against  them  is  as  fruitless  as  against  a  relig- 
ious sect.  Much  has  been  done  in  ignorance  ^  did  the  governments  take 
the  right  course,  they  would  rule  over  loving  subjects,  and  a  few  fiery 
heads,  such  as  always  exist,  would  find  no  materials  on  which  to  work. 
New,  when  the  sect  has  acquired  fimmras  and  consistency,  the  only  pru- 
dent course  is  to  soothe  them  by  adopting  wise  and  good  measures,  neither 
yielding  to  them,  nor  yet  directly  irritating  them.  There  has  never  yet 
been  a  sect  which  did  not  contain  some  grain  of  truth,  and  this  grain  is 
what  we  must  seek  to  appropriate ;  if  we  do  so,  the  residuum  of  folly  and 
perverseness  will  fall  to  pieces  of  itself  before  a  firm  yet  kind  opposition ; 
but  if  you  attack  it,  just  as  it  stands,  you  often  find  it  invincible,  and  at 
all  events  place  yourself  in  a  very  dangerous  position.  I  do  not  by  this 
mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  some  actual  plotters  behind  the  scenes ; 
but  the  number  of  such  can  not  be  great,  and  they  will  no  doubt  know  how 
to  keep  themselves  concealed. 

I  am  again  throwing  myself  with  full  energy  into  all  kinds  of  occupation, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  with  success.  In  fact  by  this  means  I  grow  calm- 
er, and  more  able  to  forget  the  annihilation  of  all  bright  visions  in  the  so- 
cial world.  I  have  finished  my  treatise  on  the  historical  acquisitions  afforded 
by  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius,  which,  among  other  things,  contains  the 
account  of  a  whole  period  of  the  history  of  the  Seleucida.  It  has  almost 
grown  into  a  small  book. 

.  This  is  a  very  unhealthy  season.  Thank  God  we  keep  free  from  the 
prevailing  distempers.  The  numerous  cases  of  sickness  keep  our  dear, 
active  Scbmieder  fully  employed.  There  are  many  German  artisans  here, 
particularly  from  Switzerland,  with  their  wives  and  families.  Their  misery 
at  such  a  time  is  inconceivable^,  and  hitherto  they  have  often  taken  these 
poor  creatures  into  the  hospitals,  and  when  there,  if  they  refused  to  change 
their  religion,  have  left  them  for  days  together  without  attention  or  food. 
The  establishment  of  our  Church  will  remove  a  part  of  this  misery ;  it 
will  procure  the  means  of  help,  and  the  poor  will  know  to  whom  they  may 
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look  for  assistance.  I  can  not  say  too  much  of  Schmieder's  conduct  in 
this,  as  in  erery  other  work.  I  feel  much  more  happy  in  my  own  mind 
since  he  has  heen  here.  You  see  in  him  what  genuine  piety  in  any  form 
makes  of  a  noble  spirit 

CCLVI. 

RoMK,  17/4  September,  1819. 

I  did  not  write  to  you  this  day  week,  because  I  was  ill,  and  did  not 
know  whether  it  might  not  become  serious ;  but  I  have  been  restored  by 
prompt  remedies. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  that  a  pamphlet  has  appeared 
in  Paris,  upon  the  so^alled  secret  associations  in  Franpe,  which  is  written 
in  a  very  good  spirit,  but,  to  judge  from  the  extracts  in  the  newspapers, 
contains  many  errors  and  inaccuracies,  as  to  matters  of  fact.  My  name 
is  mentioned  in  it,  but  with  respect.  Although,  however,  it  does  not 
speak  of  me  as  belonging  to  tbe  Tugendbund,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  me  to 
find  it  stated,  that,  in  1813,  GneiBcnau,  Humboldt,  and  I  gave  our  appro* 
bation  to  the  principles  of  this  society.  Now  as  I  can  stake  my  life  upoa 
it  that  I  never  was  connected  with  any  association,  and  malicious  personi 
could  easily  take  occasion  from  it  to  represent  my  former  declarations  as 
falsehoods,  I  felt  much  tempted  to  iniiert  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  the 
French  newspapers.  I  gave  up  the  idea  afterward,  because  the  ill-inten- 
tioned, who  have  always  some  misinterpretation  at  hand,  would  imma* 
diately  have  said  that  I  sought  to  exculpate  myself  through  fear,  and 
because,  in  my  position,  I  can  not  openly  express  my  feelings  about  the 
state  of  affairs. 

.  And  besides,  even  if  I  had  not  been  held  back  by  my  position  as  a  serr* 
ant  of  the  State,  other  obstacles  would  have  been  in  the  way.  Much  as  I 
disapprove  of  the  course  that  has  been  taken,  I  could  not  publicly  acquit 
many  of  my  friends  of  having  acted  so  that  appearances  were  against 
them,  nor  of  cherishing  very  perverted,  although  not  guilty  sentiments. 

This  opens  a  mournful  prospect  for  me  if  I  return  to  Germany.  A  sober 
man  among  drunkards  is  in  a  horrible  position.  Now  my  convictions  are 
still  the  same  as  thoee  which  I  expressed  many  years  ago,  and  by  whtoh 
I  drew  down  upon  myself  such  absurd  and  venomous  attacks  from  the 
Liberal  party-^that  the  change  of  forms  which  is  necessary,  and  would 
save  us,  can  not  properly  affect  the  sovereignty,  but  only  the  administra- 
tion ;  that  the  evils  from  which  we  are  suffering,  so  far  as  they  are  the 
work  of  the  executive  power,  are  not  connected  so  exclusively  with  the 
persons  of  those  who  are  now  in  office,  but  that  we  should  be  certain  to 
experience  the  same  again,  or  others,  after  the  introduction  of  any  repre- 
sentative system  whatever ;  that  the  source  of  our  maladies  lies  in  our 
national  manners  and  tone  of  thought.  Each  man  wants  to  govern,  and 
thinks  he  can  do  it  extempore }  if  you  doubt  his  capacity,  he  feels  himself 
insulted.  But  no  one  is  ready  to  bear  burdens  for  the  community.  Every 
where  men  make  the  most  unreserved  claims  to  a  comfortable  life  at  the 
cost  of  the  State ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  with  most  the  source  of  their  desfare 
for  change,  coupled,  however,  with  a  different  and  far  more  innocent  mo- 
tive, namely,  such  a  kmg  familiarity  with  scenes  of  violent  change  and 
excitement,  that  their  minds  have  grown  habituated  to  them.   
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CCLVII. 

TnroLi,  lit  October,  1819. 

To^ay  I  have  some  news  to  tell  you,  wliich  is  of  no  slight  importance 
to  me.  I  have  received  an  official  announcement  that  my  instructions  are 
ahout  to  be  sent  off.  This  renders  it  nearly  impos^iible  for  me  to  carry  out 
my  proposal  of  requesting  my  recall  in  December.  Had  I  not  to  consider 
Gretchen's  health,  it  might  and  would  give  me  much  gratification  to  find 
myself  at  last  engaged  on  more  important  business ;  for  a  life  in  Oermany 
to  me  would  now  be  scarcely  the  shadow  of  my  old  life  there.  1  look 
upon  myself  as  one  forgotten  in  my  own  country ;  while  here,  the  Pope 
and  the  Cabinet  show  me  the  most  marked  respect,  kindness,  and  confi- 
dence. My  health  has  improved ;  my  powers  have  been  refreshed  by  the 
work  I  have  just  gone  through ;  and  I  am  ready  at  least  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  resume  my  History.  If  this  attempt  should  not  prove  as  sucoess- 
ful  as  formerly,  it  will  not  be  wholly  fruitless  ;  and  I  shall  have  eased  my 
conscience  by  the  endeavor  to  fulfill  a  sacred  duty  toward  my  Milly.  I 
have  no  fear  of  finding  myself  unable  to  conduct  the  negotiation  well 
and  skillfully ;  but  now  comes  one  great  drawback ;  people  in  Germany 
make  such  absurd  demands  on  the  results  of  such  a  negotiation,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  satisfy  them ;  and  when  the  affair  is  brought  to  the 
only  practicable  conclusion,  I  shall  be  decried  without  mercy.  They  im- 
agine  that  if  we  only  set  to  work  in  the  right  way,  we  might  succeed  in 
driving  the  Roman  Court  to  renounce  its  principles  and  its  pretensions, 
and  to  leave  the  bishops  so  free  that  they  could  regulate  the  Church  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure ;  and  that,  failing  in  this,  the  governments 
ought  to  break  off  all  connection  with  Rome,  and  take  the  whole  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  into  their  own  hands.  But  such  people  do  not  reflect 
that  only  a  very  small  party  among  the  Catholics  would  agree  to  such  a 
course ;  and  that  in  many  districts,  particularly  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  Westphalia,  nothing  would  so  infallibly  excite  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion among  the  King^s  subjects  as  thin  compulsory  emancipation;  for, 
though,  doubtless,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  persons  willing  to  undertake 
the  office  of  bishops,  yet  as  such  bishops  would  be  schismatic,  all  true 
Catholics  would  consider  every  rite  performed  by  them,  or  by  any  priest 
consecrated  by  them,  as  unlawful,  nay,  criminal.  But,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  content  both  parties,  this  negotiation  is  indispensable ;  and  if  it 
be  at  last  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  so  many  evils  will  be  obviated, 
that  from  this  higher  motive  I  shall  derive  satisfaction  from  it,  though  it 
may  occasion  much  that  is  unpleasant  for  me. 

But  Gretchen's  health  I 

CCLVIII. 

BoMK,  20th  October,  1819. 
We  returned  to  town  again  on  Saturday,  and  it  was  well  we  did,  for 
the  autumn  rain  has  been  pouring  down  in  torrents  ever  sinoe.  Thm 
severe  and  premature  cold  Weather  almost  spoiled  our  stay  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Apennines.  Gretchen  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  grape  cure. 
The  children  grew  quite  robust  there.  Amelia  has  at  last  taken  courage 
to  go  alone ;  she  speaks  much  earlier  than  Marcus.  The  dear  fellow  is 
not  at  all  jealous,  and  readily  gives  way  to  his  sister;  he  fondles  her  with 
intense  delight,  and  calls  her  ^ma  mta  /     He  is  a  remarkably  good  child. 
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The  Carlsbad  decrees  *  hare  made  a  moiit  miBchievoas  impression  on 
the  Germans  here,  who  are  mostly  young  men,  and  many  of  them  pos- 
sessed by  wild  dogmas ;  from  this  we  may  easily  gather  the  eficct  they 
will  produce  in  Germany.  A  favorable  impression  they  can  not  make  on 
any  unbiased  mind.  It  is  equally  severe  and  unjust  to  have  recourse  to 
severe  and  coercive  measures  against  a  sect,  which  your  very  violence 
converts  into  a  party,  without  in  the  least  reforming  your  own  proceeding^ 
without  redressing  a  single  real  grievance.  How  utterly  without  love, 
without  patriotism,  without  joy — ^how  full  of  discontent  and  grudge  must 
life  be,  where  this  is  the  reUtion  between  the  subjects  and  the  govem- 
HMnts !  Our  nriers  do  not  perceive  that  Prussia  can  only  subsist  upon  a 
moral  and  spiritual  basis.  I  know  very  well  whose  spiritual  children  the 
democrats  are ;  I  know  that  you  can  not  allay  the  wild  clamor,  however 
well  you  govern,  unless  you  do  them  the  favor  of  adopting  their  senseless 
plans ;  but  they  would  be  detached  from  the  people  at  large,  if  the  latter 
found  that  they  were  governed  wisely  and  well. 


1820. 

In  July,  1820,  Niebuhr  at  last  received  his  instructions,  afler 
having  waited  for  them  four  years.  They  arrived  at  a  moment 
very  unpropitious  for  negotiation,  for  the  revolution  in  Naples 
broke  out  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  it  was  rumored  that  on  the  17th, 
a  similar  rising  was  to  take  place  at  Rome,  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  previously  concerted  with  the  insurgents  of  Naples.  The  ex- 
pectation of  an  Austrian  intervention  prevented  the  revolt  in  Rome 
from  coming  to  a  head,  but  it  could  not  secure  the  inhabitants 
from  the  risk  of  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  bands  of  robbers  who 

*  Daring  the  agitation  occasioned  by  Kotzebne's  murder  and  the  invostiflra- 
tiona  to  which  it  gave  rise,  Mettemicfi  aud  Hardeuberg  agreed  to  fill  up  Uie 
chasms  left  in  the  Act  of  Confederation  of  1815,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  hold 
ministerial  conferences  at  Carlsbad,  to  which  plenipotentiaries  from  all  the 
German  states  were  invited.  The  conforenccs  bcj5:an  toward  the  end  of  July. 
Their  results  were  comnraolcatcd  to  the  Frankfort  Diet,  and  the  measures 
based  upon  them  were  all  brought  in  and  accepted  unanimously  in  ono^  day. 
They  consisted — 

I.  Of  the  appointment  of  a  oommission  to  watch  over  the  ezccati(»i  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Diet,  which  wore  to  supersede  the  existbg  authorities  in  any 
German  state,  in  case  of  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

II.  Measures  were  te  be  taaen  to  watch  over  the  nniversities,  and  put  down 
any  indication  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  among  either  the  students  or  the 
professors, 

III.  A  rigid  censorahip  of  the  press  was  to  }>e  established. 

IV.  "Hie  appointment  of  a  Central  Committee  for  the  investigation  of  aU 
democratie  attempts  was  decreed.    This  committee  sat  at  Mayence,  and  had 

Kower  to  caose  the  arrest  of  persons  on  sospicioo,  in  any  part  of  Oermany,  and 
ave  diem  bnmght  to  Mayence,  and  detained  there  as  kmg  as  might  be  foand 
necessaiy. 

R 
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had  been  collected  and  organized  in  large  bodies  by  the  Neapolitan 
Carbonari.  There  were  very  few  troope  in  Rome,  and  none  whoee 
fidelity  could  be  relied  on. 

Under  these  painful  circumstances  Madame  Niebuhr  was  con- 
fined of  a  daughter  on  the  9th  of  August. 

Nicbuhr*s  position  was  very  trying,  as  he  could  neither  leave 
Rome  so  long  as  the  Pope  remained  there,  nor  send  his  wife  and 
children  away  without  him,  while,  in  the  city,  they  lived  in  con- 
stant fear  of  being  attacked  by  brigands  and  plundered,  or  carried 
off  as  hostages.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
with  the  negotiations,  for  which,  however,  the  Roman  government 
had  little  attention  to  spare  at  such  a  moment.  This  state  of  anx- 
iety lasted  till  the  arrivzd  of  the  Austrians  in  the  February  foUowing. 

During  this  autumn,  Niebuhr  was  also  involved  in  some  very 
unpleasant  literary  disputes.    His  edition  of  the  fragments  he  had 
discovered  in  the  Vatican  in  1816,  had  come  out  in  May.     About 
the  same  time,  a  Codex  was  discovered  by  Peyron  in  Turin,  which 
confirmed  the  arrangement  of  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  Oration 
for  Scaurus,  to  which  Niebuhr  had  been  led  by  his  own  study  of 
them.     The  Abb6  Mai,  who  could  not  forgive  Niebuhr  fer  having 
found  so  many  defects  in  his  edition  of  Pronto,  and  of  the  Armen- 
ian Eusebius,  and  regarded  him  with  envy  as  a  fortunate  rival  in 
the  path  of  discovery,  accused  him  in  a  public  journal  of  having 
learnt  from  the  Turin  MS.  what  he  had  put  forth  as  an  original 
conjecture.     Niebuhr  was  about  to  publish  an  indignant  defense, 
when  Mai  was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  who  represented  to  him 
the  consequences  of  his  proceeding,  to  retract  and  apologize  for  his 
statement  in  the  same  journal.     On  this  Niebuhr  agreed  to  take 
no  further  notice  of  the  matter.     The  same  charge  "was,  however, 
repeated,  and  in  a  much  moro  malignant  manner,  soon  af^r,  in 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Italiana.*'    This  he  could  not  leave  unanswered, 
and  therefore  printed  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  refuted  the  state- 
ment by  the  clearest  proofs.     In  January  1821,  Niebuhr  received 
a  letter  from  Peyron,  stating,  that  though  he  had  discovered  the 
fragments  in  question  in  the  previous  Mareh,  he  had  not  found  the 
key  to  their  arrangement,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  accusa- 
tion, until  September ;  consequently,  not  until  three  months  after 
Niebuhr*s  edition  had  been  in  print.    Peyron  announced  his  in- 
tention of  inserting  this  letter  in  a  Roman  journal ;  the  permission 
to  do  so  was  at  first  refused  out  of  oonsideTation  to  Mai,  but  Nie- 
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buhr  succeeded  at  length  in  extorting  it  from  the  goyemment, 
which  he  would  hardly  have  accomplished  but  for  his  official  po- 
sition. 

In  spite  of  the  unsettled  state  of  political  afiairs,  the  concourse 
of  foreigners  at  Home,  in  the  winter  of  1820,  was  unusually  large. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  with  many  other  distinguished  person- 
ages, spent  the  winter  there.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  Nie- 
buhr  to  enter  into  society  so  much  more  than  he  had  done  hitherto* 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  carry  on  his  studies  at  all.  He  had, 
however,  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit  from  Stein  and  his 
two  daughters  in  December,  and  conversing  once  more  with  the 
great  statesman  upon  the  political  topics  that  still  lay  nearest  to 
his  heart. 

Letters  v^ritten  in  1820. 
CCLIX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLRB. 

Rome,  \»t  JaHU€My,  1890. 

I  can  not  allow  the  coincidence  of  the  New  Year  and  the  post-day  to  pais 
without  sending  you  a  greeting,  although  it  must  be  yery  short ;  for  to  os 
this  New  Year  begins  like  the  last,  with  a  severe  illness  <^  Gretchen's.  She 
bears  it  with  admirable  p»tience,  but  it  is  a  great  calamity  to  us  all.  I  do 
not  think  that  she  is  in  any  danger,  but  what  a  life  it  is  that  she  leads, 
and  for  me  too  ?   And  what  comfort  have  the  poor  children  of  their  mother  f 

Thus  our  immediate  prospects  on  entering  the  New  Year,  are  but  gloomy; 
gloomy  like  our  sky,  in  which  the  sun  has  seldom  appeared  for  the  last 
three  months.  As  concerns  the  world  at  large,  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  never  deviated  from  the  straight  path  since  the  times  have 
grown  so  difficult  any  more  than  I  did  previously,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
walk  in  it  with  unswerving  footsteps.  So  long  as  two  months  ago,  I  ex* 
pressed  my  sentiments  directly  and  oi>enly  to  the  King,  on  occasion  of  the 
well-known  circular;*  I  wrote  unreservedly  to  the  minister  when  the  first 
arrests  took  place ;  since  then  1  have  expressed  myself  with  equal  freodom 
to  the  Crown  Prince— I,  whom  the  revolutionists,  no  doubt  call  an  enemy 
of  freedom.  And  I  shall  continue  to  act  with  the  same  openness,  and 
leave  the  consequences  in  God's  hand 

I  must  conclude,  because  my  Marcus,  who  has  been  waiting  patiently 
for  nearly  an  hour,  is  now  begging  me  with  tears  to  come  and  play  with 
him.     Let  me  conunend  my  dear  angel  children  to  your  affection. 

CCLX. 

RoMZ,  39<2  January,  1890. 
......  The  deadening  influencs  of  the  climate  of  modern  ILome  is  not 

common  to  many  places  in  Italy,  but  wherever  there  is  a  similar  climato^ 

*  A  drcolar,  by  which  the  different  embassadon  were  called  upon  to  stale 
their  views  with  regaxd  to  the  general  poUtical  conditiDO  of  Gemany . 
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whererer  tbif  siroooo  prerails,  you  see  the  same  intoUeotuftl  resnlti.  I  will 
not  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  Rome  remained  quite  barbarous  up  to  tko 
fifteenth  century,  but  the  stagnation  of  mind,  and  the  incapacity  for  all 
deeper  insight  and  classical  thought,  ^hich  has  displayed  itself  in  later 
times,  is  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  excIusiTely,  or  even  chiefly  to  the 
government  and  its  form.  From  that  time  to  this,  Eome  has  produced  no 
poet,  no  great  author  of  any  description,  not  even  artists,  with  one  except 
tion ;  only  one  great  philologist,  and  he  has  written  no  connected  work  of 
magnitude.  Pisa  has  just  such  a  climate  as  Eome,  and,  while  at  Flor- 
ence the  human  mind  was  exhibiting  the  g^atest  activity  and  life  in  every 
direction,  no  man  of  intellect  has  arisen  at  Pisa,  and  all  the  great  works 
of  art,  which  the  wealth  of  that  city  has  called  into  existence,  have  been 
executed  by  foreigners 

I  think  you  will  not  hear  without  interest,  that  the  republic  of  Geneva 
has  sent  me  the  freedom  of  the  city.  With  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  I  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  papal  decree  separating  the  Catholic  community 
of  Geneva  from  the  diocese  of  Chambery,  and  transferring  it  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Freiburg,  in  spite  of  the  violent  oppositiou  of  the  coiut  of  Turin. 
Trifling  and  insignificant  as  the  matter  must  appear  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  you  would  not  easily  find,  even  among  the  most 
intricate  negotiations,  one  beset  with  greater  difficulties.  This  title  of 
citizenship  gives  me  quite  a  different  sort  of  pleasure  from  any  honor  that 
could  flatter  my  vanity ;  though  we  shall  all  probably  think  very  differently 
now  of  him  who  gave  celebrity  to  the  title  citoyen  de  Gtnhfe,  from  what 
we  did  thirty  years  ago.  They  also  offered  me  a  present  of  8000  francs, 
which  I  declined  on  the  spot.  Do  not  let  us  question  whether  this  decision 
might  not  possibly  arise  from  an  impure  motive,  instead  of,  afl  I  think, 
from  a  pure  and  disinterested  sentiment  of  honor ;  I  really  only  know  that 
it  seemed  to  me  unbecoming  to  accept  such  a  recompense  and  to  sell  mj 
services.  You,  who  know  me  so  thoroughly,  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
this. 

What  do  people  say  now  to  the  state  of  things  in  France  ?  1  have  the 
sheets  still  by  me,  in  which  I  exposed  the  absurdities  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  electoral  law,  and  experience  has  justified  every  one  of 
my  predictions. 

If  you  can  find  a  German  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Eevolution 
in  Naples,  in  1799,  read  it.  From  that,  you  will  see  with  your  ovm  eyes, 
what  hopeless  ruin  is  brought  about  by  the  want  of  sound  practical  sense, 
even  in  good  men,  who  have  been  embittered  by  a  bad  government  and 
are  filled  with  chimeras.     I  know  nothing  more  excellent  of  its  kind. 

Snow  has  Iain  on  the  ground  for  two  days.  Such  an  occurrence  puts 
the  Romans  beside  themselves.  All  the  schools,  libraries,  &c.  are  closed. 
Marcus  is  full  of  glee  at  this  strange  sight,  and  plays  with  it,  as  the  chil- 
dren do  with  us. 

CCLXI. 

EoMK,  5ih  Fdnruary,  1820. 
The  detention  of  your  letter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  long-past  interval 
of  delay  assigned,  is  not  only  a  subject  of  regret  to  me  this  time,  but, 
coupled  with  the  unceremonious  opening  of  your  last,  it  makes  me  uneasy 
on  several  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  I  fear  lest  those  whose  office  it  is 
to  inspect  letten  at  Frankfort,  should  suppress  yours  entirely,  of  which 
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there  have  been  insUnoee ;  in  the  next,  that  by  twitting  the  lense  they 
may  nee  it  m  a  carjmt  delicti.  Lei  ua,  howerer,  be  rather  more  cautioua 
in  the  exposition  of  our  feelings  and  views,  and  thos  avoid,  for  God's  sake, 
the  interruption  of  a  correspondence  without  which  I  can  not  live. 

[After  repeating  his  reasons  for  leaving  Borne,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds :] 

I  hope  that  yon  too  will  see  that  I  could  not  act  otherwise.  I  am  well 
aware  of  what  I  sacrifice  if  I  go ;  my  health  has  improved,  &c.  Bo  not 
fancy  either,  that  I  imagine  that  in  another  climate,  and  under  different 
personal  relations,  my  intellect  would  once  more  become  what  it  was. 
That  depended  upon  other  conditions.  I  am  now  a  lopped  tree,  which 
may  put  forth  green  boughs  again,  but  whose  glory  has  departed  with  its 
spreading  branches. 

That  I  look  forward  to  the  decision  with  an  anxious  and  heavy  heart,  you 
will  conceive.  And  besides  that,  there  are  so  many  other  things  to  make 
me  feel  anxious  and  sad.  A  storm  seems  gathering  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany ;  and  though  I  have  rejoiced  that  in  France  a  man  had  found 
'  the  place  which  Nature  called  him  to  occupy,  and  have  hoped  it  would  be 
possible  to  arrest  the  spirit  of  Revolution  which  an  ambitious  man  had 
called  up,  in  order  to  keep  the  reins  of  a  power  for  which  he  had  no  voca- 
tion,  a  short  time  longer  in  his  hands  ;  I  fear  now  that  the  destroying  fates 
will  triumph  in  that  country.  And,  however  deeply  we  must  abhor  the 
tyranny  in  Spain,  no  immediate  redemption  can  be  expected  from  a  revolt, 
followed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  most  senseless  constitution  that  was 
ever  hatched,  but  only  misery  and  civil  war. 

I  am  an  anti-revolutionist,  and  from  principle ;  but  I  am  so  likewise 
from  my  antipathy  to  revolutionary  ideas,  which  would  be  in  themselves 
repugnant  to  me,  such  as  they  are  when  conceived  in  shallow  brains,  even 
if  they  led  to  no  results  whatever.  At  the  ssme  time,  however,  I  hope 
you  will  give  me  credit  for  the  most  decided  hatred  to  despotism,  though  I 
would  not  attempt,  nor  do  I  think  it  possible,  to  counteract  it  by  evoking 
the  demon  of  revolution.  Dreaming  will  do  no  good ;  we  must  think ; 
and  we  must  rather  resign  ourselves  to  an  evil,  than  wish  the  gates  of 
hell  to  open  upon  us.  But  believe  me,  I  am  not  so  unfair  as  to  oondenm 
those  who  merely  dream,  and  wish  this  in  their  dreams,  though  I  could 
weep  tears  of  blood  that  such  errors  should  be  possible.  I  Imow  that  noble 
minds  may  he  thus  led  astray  ;  but  when  the  confusions  they  excite  deprive 
us  all  of  the  modicum  of  liberty  still  loft  to  us,  I  have  a  right  to  be  indig- 
nant. I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  bad  men  who  form  the  ringleaders ; 
they  are  moraliy  criminal ;  wisdom  would  not  treat  them  as  politically 
criminal,  even  if  some  among  them  are  so,  on  which  I  will  not  decide,  for 
if  you  touch  them,  you  make  martyrs  of  them.  The  only  salvation  would 
be  to  rule  with  conscientiousness,  virtue,  and  love  ;  and  by  this  means  the 
goal  would  infallibly  be  reached ;  and  on  our  side,  to  become  better,  more 
virtuous,  and  more  contented.  No  government  oould  succeed,  in  the  long 
run,  in  carrying  out  pernicious  measures  against  a  strong  people,  inspired 
by  good  and  noble  sentiments,  and  frilfilling  its  duties  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously. To  wish  io  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  by  revolu- 
tions, which  generally  owe  their  origin  to  the  base  motives  of  their  leaders, 
and  in  which  bad  means  are  invariably  resorted  to,  is  to  pay  iiomage  to 
the  Jesuitical  maxim,  that  it  is  lawful  to  make  use  of  bad  means  to  ao- 
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oompliflh  a  (supposed)  good  object.  I  shall  adliere  to  iheae  principlea,  al- 
though I  foresee  that  malice  will  penruade  folly,  on  the  one  aide,  that  I  am 
a  revolutionist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  a  foe  to  freedom.  Strange  ! 
that  I  am  not  misunderstood  in  France  and  England,  where  I  am  daily 
becoming  better  known. 

Not  to  conceal  from  you  the  good  qualities  of  Eome,  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  spring  is  already  so  tax  advanced,  that  at  this  moment,  some  hours 
after  sunset,  a  knot  of  the  common  people  are  singing  under  the  windows 
of  my  room  (in  which  I  have  no  fire)  with  the  guitar :  the  Camiral  has 
begun,  and  does  impart  some  vivacity  to  these  inanimate  Italians. 

I  am  very  tender-hearted  to-day ;  I  have  had  an  affecting  dream,  which 
transported  me  to  past  times  wiUi  such  vividness,  that  their  scenes  have 
been  floating  before  me  all  day  with  a  half  reality 

ccLxn. 

BoMK,  Stitk  Martk,  18S0. 

This  time,  too,  the  apprehensions  aroused  by  the  non-arrival  of  your 
dear  affectionate  letter  have  been  happily  dispelled. 

I  could  wish  that  our  authorities  would  make  it  a  maxim,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  promote  the  sons  of  landed  proprietors  in  the  army  in  prefer- 
ence to  others.  This  is  not  a  question  of  the  possession,  or  absence,  of 
noble  birth,  but  of  a  particular  sx>ecies  of  nxed  and  independent  property. 
For  people  who  possess  a  fixed  and  independent  income,  the  army  is  a 
worthy  occupation,  which  they  may  resign  without  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  State,  and  then  live  with  dignity  in  the  country.  It  is  in  this  way, 
and  by  filling  offices  like  those  of  the  Justices  of  th6  Peace  in  England,  that 
the  gentry  becomes  respectable ;  with  a  genuine  gentry  all  depends  up<m 
these  characteristics,  not  upon  what  we  generally  understand  by  the  term 
nobility.  The  war  has  left  us  far  too  many  young  officers  without  property, 
many  of  whom  have  been  withdrawn  from  other  professions.  The  great 
point  is,  that  each  should  have  a  fixed  mode  of  life,  an  appropriate  calling; 
so  that  the  people  at  large  may  not  wander  from  the  manifold  paths  of 
human  activity,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  one  road  of  governing.  On 
questionfi  respecting  the  State,  and  the  highest  subjects  of  this  high  art— 
for  which  there  is  a  peculiar  talent,  and  an  aptitude  for  cultivation  just  as 
much  as  for  the  other  arts,  and  which  is  just  as  rare  as  other  talenta-— 
dogmas  are  now  enunciated  with  an  arrogance,  and  a  superficiality  which 
must  provoke,  or  grieve  all  men  of  penetration.  People  praise  and  decry 
without  knowledge  of  mankind,  without  insight  into  political  science,  with- 
out understanding  the  aims,  the  means,  or  the  difficulties  of  their  ralers. 

That  people  should  form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  never  come  in  contact,  no  one  can  demand ;  but 
we  have  a  right  to  demand,  that  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  seeing 
to  the  bottom,  should  express  their  opinions  modestly.  Under  the  terror 
of  wild  revolutions,  all  Europe  is  congealing  into  an  iron  desjwtiim,  and 
Germany  is  drifting  toward  foreign  servitude. 

Spain,  likewise !  For  King  Ferdinand  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe ;  * 
but  remember  my  prophecy ;  the  constitution,  if  really  carried  out,  can  not 
subsist  six  months  :  such  a  monster  of  anarchy  1    A  great  part  of  the  ooun- 

*  A  military  insarrection  in  the  January  of  this  year  had  proved  suocessfhl, 
and  Ferdinand  had  been  compelled  to  swear  to  the  oonstitatioo  of  the  Cortes. 
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try,  n»7,  wliole  proyincet,  haTe  not  the  leaat  wish  for  it ;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, too,  no  higher  wisdom  has  been  recognized  than  the  idol  of  emooth 
uniformity,  to  which  millions  arc  required  to  sacrifice  their  feelings  and 
their  freedom  !  In  such  a  case,  nothing  but  a  military  government  can 
exist,  and  even  under  such  a  rule  one  leader  must  contend  with  another, 
until  one  gains  the  yiotory,  and  in  his  turn  comes  to  be  overthrown. 

We  are  tending  toward  that  condition  in  the  Roman  Empire,  when  ab- 
solute sovereigns  reigned  without  hereditary  succession.  Our  hereditary 
monarchies  are  a  blessing,  which  will  be  recognized  when  it  is  lost.  Not 
that  every  hereditary  dynasty  is  so— in  Spain,  for  instance,  it  has  greatly 
sinned.  But  that  any  sudden  catastrophe  is  the  greatest  misfortune,  I 
feel  vrith  the  fullest  conviction. 

CCLXIII. 

Rons,  6/A  May,  1820. 

I  think  you,  too,  would  allow  that  one  could  hardly  find  a  better  and 
more  amiable  child  than  Marcus.  He  wins  all  hearts — ^his  openness,  his 
joyous  sensibility,  and  the  absence  of  all  disagreeable  ways,  give  every 
body  a  steady  liking  for  him.  His  little  outbreaks  of  self-will,  which 
never  go  so  far  as  ill-temper,  and  the  reproofs  for  them,  which  he  receives 
with  tears,  are  always  followed  by  remarkably  good  behavior.  He  is 
quite  free  from  the  ugly  fault  of  covetousness.  He  daily  shows  indications 
of  a  good  heart,  which  make  me  love  him  more  and  more.  I  trust  that  he 
will  grow  up  a  very  simple  character,  without  show  and  pretension.  May 
God  preserve  his  present  fine  and  noble  nature  !  I  have  not  seen  in  him  a 
single  "  spirituel"  trait,  and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  my  father  may  in  all 
respects  live  over  again  in  him.  He  will  have  very  good  abilities  for  learn- 
ing and  retaining.  He  knows  his  letters.  He  does  not  yet  take  much  in- 
terest in  stories ;  but  all  the  more  in  seeing  things  and  when  I  walk  with 
him  I  tell  him  the  names  of  every  thing,  of  buildings,  &c.  His  perceptive 
powers  are  excellent.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  distinguishes  marble  from 
travertine  very  correctly,  and  the  latter  often  from  peperine.  The  less 
lively  his  imagination  is,  so  far,  the  loss  need  I  hesitate  in  reading  the 
poets  aloud  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  likes  to  hear  them.  On  this  account, 
however,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  is  so  backward  in  German,  and  that  there  is 
no  readable  Homer  in  Italian ;  else  it  must  familiarize  a  child  much  more 
with  the  ancient  poets,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  him,  to  be  able  to  show 
him  the  statues  in  the  museums.  I  shall  for  the  present  direct  the  whole 
course  of  his  instruction  mostly  to  visible  and  living  objects. 

You  ask  about  Spain,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  very  decided  answer. 
The  constitution  deserves  all  the  evil  that  is  said  of  it,  and  is  as  wretched 
and  shallow  a  piece  of  parchment,  as  has  seen  the  light  any  where,  since 
it  has  been  the  fashion  for  people  to  employ  their  odd  hours  in  framing 
constitutions ;  not  to  mention  the  fact,  that  it  renders  it  impossible  to  re- 
tain America,  whose  share  in  the  representation,  even  taking  only  the 
white  population  into  account,  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  so  disproportion- 
ately small,  that  it  remains  practically  without  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  is,  moreover,  absolutely  compelled  to  protest  against  the  uni- 
formity of  legislation.  So,  too,  the  Cortes  of  1810  drove  the  Americans  to 
rebellion,  and  the  greatest  atrocities  took  place  under  their  government  in 
Mexico,  while  their  lall  brought  Mexico  into  subjection  again,  just  because 
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ihey  had  boen  hated  to  the  last  degree.  The  equalitatioD  of  all  the  Spmii- 
ish  provinces  of  the  peninsula  is  an  absurdity,  and  as  great  an  i^justioe 
toward  Biscay,  as  were  the  violent  measures  which  the  Directory  adopted 
to  compel  the  Swiss  to  unity.  Since  the  supreme  power  is  plaoed  without 
limitation  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  men,  who  are  chosen  on 
no  other  grounds,  at  least  at  present,  than  their  political  fanaticiam,  and 
for  speeches  which  sound  magnificent  to  fools,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  proceedings  of  such  an  assembly  will  be  mariced  by  a  total 
want  of  wisdom,  and  the  most  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  This  would  be 
the  case,  even  if  they  found  no  opposition ;  but  they  will  .find  opposition, 
and  excite  it ;  in  the  first  place,  from  the  provinces  which  find  their  priv- 
ileges attacked,  like  Biscay,  and  from  those  which  desire  something  quite 
different — namely,  a  federative  republic,  like  Catalonia  and  Galicia ;  in  the 
second  place,  from  the  chiefiB  of  the  army,  who  have  already,  in  1813,  re- 
fused to  obey  an  imperious  and  ridiculous  assembly,  and  who,  with  some 
isolated  exceptions,  do  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  least  about  the  con- 
stitution, but  only  care  to  get  power  into  their  own  hands.  If  these  par- 
ties ehould  rise  against  each  other,  the  now  insignificant  facticm  of  the 
king,  and  the  much  more  powerful  one  of  the  clergy,  would  mingle  in  the 
strife — gain  nothing  for  themselves,  but  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
The  Spaniards,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cataloniana,  who  differ  little 
from  the  French,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  which  are  as  different  as 
any  two  nations ;  the  people,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
the  country  towns,  which,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  had  remained 
nearly  what  they  were  four  centuries  ago ;  and  the  educated  ranks,  whose 
mental  cultivation  is  entirely  French.  I  am  reading  just  now  a  survey  of 
the  Castilian  poetry  by  Quintana,  their  most  celebrated  author,  and  it  is 
really  disgusting  to  see  not  only  how  entirely  destitute  he  is  of  all  feeling 
for  the  magnificence  and  genius  of  the  Spanish  literature,  but  how  his  own 
language  is  crammed  with  Gallicisms,  so  that  his  book,  translated  literally 
into  French,  would  read  like  an  original  work,  but  one  below  the  average 
of  mediocrity.  The  Spaniards  have  never  understood  either  how  to  obey 
or  to  command  ;  certainly  not  how  to  govern,  except  as  despots ;  not  only 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  but  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  old 
history,  nothing  has  been  accomplished  by  masses  of  men,  but  always  by 
detached  bands.  They  are  the  only  nation  whom  you  can  call,  in  its 
essence — the  common  people-— truly  poetical ;  the  cultivated  classes  hare 
quite  lost  this  beautiful  characteristic,  and  have  not  acquired  in  its  stead 
those  qualities  which  can  not  spring  up  where  that  exists.  Pride  has  al- 
ways been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Spaniards ;  in  the  very  heat  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  many  generals  were  faithless  to  the  common  cause 
(although  the  number  of  actual  traitors  was  extremely  small),  because 
they  were  too  proud  to  take  an  inferior  position.  Hatred  is  much  more 
common  among  them  than  love  and  friendship ;  the  slightest  offense  oon- 
yerts  friends  into  deadly  enemies.  These  are  no  elements  of  freedom. 
Were  it  not  for  the  compact  power  of  France,  I  would  wish  nothing  better 
for  Spain  than  that  she  might  become  a  federative  State,  since  the  mon- 
archy has  once  for  all  been  trifled  away :  only,  without  some  special  good 
fortune,  I  hardly  think  that  such  a  State  could  sustain  the  first  severe 
shock,  and  maintain  itself  till  the  people  had  become  habituated  to  it.  If 
King  Ferdinand's  conduct  had  not  been  quite  so  unbearable,  a  sudden  con- 
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Yftlsion  in  faror  of  sbiolpte  monarchy  would  have  been  ftrf  posiible,  snoh 
ai  took  place  in  1814,  when  there  were  universal  rejoicings  orer  the  fall 
of  the  Cortes  (for  the  truth  of  this  fact  is  quite  certain) ;  but  he  has  aeted 
too  insanely. 

One  good  trait  of  the  Spaniards  is  integrity  in  money  matten,  and  not 
a  single  accusation  haa.  cTer  been  brought  against  the  Cortes  in  this  re- 
spect. How  different  is  it  here  in  Italy  I  What  is  to  become  of  Italy, 
if  a  revolution  break  out,  one  can  not  even  imagine.  Thoroughly  bad  as 
the  government  of  the  priests  is,  I  declare  with  lull  conviction,  that  if  the 
power  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  other  classes  here,  the  state  of  affairs 
would  be  incomparably  worse. 

During  the  last  few  days,  I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  a 
quite  forgotten,  though  printed  pamphlet  of  the  year  1420,  entitled,  **  A 
Project  for  the  Peloponnesus;"  it  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  how 
men  look  to  revolutionary  changes  in  the  legislature  for  real  help,  in  times 
of  utter  national  decay,  when  in  fact  no  resonroe  remains,  and  improve* 
ment  from  such  a  quarter  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  It  contains  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  French  economists  from  the  pen  of  a  Byzantina 
scholar 

CCLXIV. 

Rome,  iSik  Jung,  18S0. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  begin  an  entirely  new  and  different  life 

here  from  my  earlier  one,  and  this  is  a  miserable  thing.  Perhaps  I  am 
better  than  yon  ever  knew  me ;  more  patient,  more  self-sacrificing,  freer 
from  selfishness,  more  reasonable.  If  so,  I  owe  it  to  having  children  to 
train,  and  to  my  duties  toward  the  children  and  my  poor  Grotchen. 

With  regard  to  my  political  views  and  convictions,  I  have  the  repose  of 
that  unshakable  conviction  which  results  from  the  inmiediate  intuition  of 
the  truth ;  and  opposite  opinions  do  not  irritate  me,  because  they  can  not 
perplex  me  for  a  moment.  All  comes  to  pass  just  as  I  had  long  ago  fore- 
seen and  foretold,  and  all  that  I  now  foresee  will  also  come  to  pass. 
Tbere  are  men  whom  I  have  never  seen,  with  whom  I  could  act  in  perfect 
ooncert,  because  what  they  say  and  think  is  as  if  it  came  from  my  inmost 
soul.  Such  an  one  is  the  minister  de  Serre,  who  saw  as  I  did  three  years 
ago,  then  allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  yielding  his  conviction  to 
that  of  his  friends;  whose  heart  is  broken  for  his  error;  and  who  now 
presents,  perhaps,  the  most  tragic  spectacle  in  Europe,  that  of  a  man  who 
is  sacrificing  his  life  to  atone  for  an  error,  although  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
it,  and  that  which  is  intended  as  a  remedy  is  still  an  ovil,  though  oertainly 
of  infinitely  less  magnitude.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  said  to  a  friend  of 
de  Serre,  *^  Your  friend  will  soon  wish  to  buy  back  the  words  he  has 
uttered  with  his  life,  but  I  can  not  therefore  cease  to  love  and  revere  him." 

The  night  before  last,  I  read  through  a  thick  packet  of  pamphlets  from 
Spain.  What  empty  bombast,  what  miserable  twaddling,  what  a  dark 
night  without  a  ray  of  hope  I  In  Spain,  there  are  perhaps  many  well- 
intentioned  persons  on  the  revolutionary  side ;  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
exasperated,  and  with  justice.  On  the  other  side,  there  is,  perhaps,  no* 
thing  healthy  and  good ;  but  the  shallowness  and  incapacity  of  the  well- 
meaning  among  the  revolutionists  throws  their  game  into  the  hands  of  the 
rogoet  among  tbem,  and  is  in  itaelf  enough  to  rain  every  thing.     They 
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will  strive  after  a  republic  with  uniformity  uid  despotism,  and  it  will  end 
with  a  military  dictatorship.  In  the  ministry,  a  second  party  have  already 
attained  the  height  of  reputation,  and  even  these  are  already  beginning  to 
decline. 

I  have  had  a  literary  pleasure  in  reading  the  Provencal  Trouba- 
dours which  have  come  out  in  France.  They  display  a  beauty  such  as  1 
had  never  dreamed  of.  They  are  far  above  their  reputation.  The  new 
poems  of  Lamartine  are  also  beautiful.  We  can  get  nothing  here  £rom 
Germany,  and  for  new  books  I  am  almost  entirely  limited  to  French 
literature. 

CCLXV. 

ROMI,  38^  Jtc/y,  1880. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  you  in  haste  the  news  of  the  revolution  that 
had  suddenly  broken  out  in  Naples,  and  a  fortnight  ago,  I  sent  you  an 
equally  hurried  letter,  saying  that  we  are  anticipating  similar  occurrences 
here.  My  silence  will  have  made  you  uneasy,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
write 

Our  fear  that  a  revolution  would  break  out  here  also,  was  no  chimera. 
A  plan,  intended  to  put  the  people  into  a  ferment,  was  fortunately  dis- 
covered and  frustrated,  and,  by  a  still  greater  piece  of  good  fortune,  the 
leaders  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  who  had  previously  formed  conspira- 
cies through  the  whole  of  Italy  as  they  found  opportunity,  had  grown  shy 
of  carrying  on  proceedings  which  might  draw  down  a  storm  on  their  own 
heads,  while  they  might  otherwise  hope  to  remain  undisturbed.  Hence 
they  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Roman  malcontents,  though  they  had 
stirred  up  a  revolt  at  Beneventum  and  Pontecorvo  only  a  week  before. 
These  circumstances  give  us  some  security ;  though  security  is  not  the 
right  word,  for  any  accident  may  cause  the  tempest  to  burst  here 
too.  The  populace  is  extremely  ill  affected  toward  the  government,  and 
after  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world,  and  in  men's 
minds,  an  ecclesiastical  government  can  scarcely  have  any  stability  in 
itself. 

The  army  can  not  be  reli^  on ;  if  it  were  not  for  that,  we  might  sleep 
in  peace,  weak  as  it  is  in  numbers;  for  without  an  external  impulse 
which  would  justify  our  worst  fears,  the  population  of  Rome  will  certainly 
not  stir. 

But  things  can  not  remain  quiet  for  any  length  of  time,  if  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  Naples  should  maintain  themselves  in  power,  or  if^  as 
appearances  betoken,  the  agitation  there  should  resolve  itself  into  a  wild 
anarchy. 

In  the  first  case,  the  present  authorities  of  Naples  would  gain  courage, 
in  which  they  are  very  deficient  at  present ;  in  the  second,  bands  of  men 
would  force  their  way  over  the  frontiers. 

The  Neapolitan  revolution,  accomplished  apparently  with  such  unanim- 
ity, and  without  acts  of  violence,  as  great  pains  are  taken  to  report,  may 
appear  a  very  splendid  affair  at  a  distance,  but  seen  near,  it  is  a  dreadful 
and  melancholy  occurrence.  Not  that  the  former  government  was  good, 
and  worthy  of  respect — far  from  it ;  it  was  superficial  and  foolish ;  not 
tyrannical,  but  the  taxes  it  imposed  were  yeiy  burdensome. 

The  revolution  has  been  effected,  on  the  one  hand,  by  ambit&Mii  offiotr% 
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on  the  other,  by  the  lodges  of  the  Carbonari,  who  are  in  every  respect  the 
wildest  and  most  execrable  class  of  Jacobins.  The  two  parties  have  work- 
ed side  by  side  and  together,  but  not  for  the  same  end.  The  most  widely 
differmg  views  prevail  in  the  different  provinces.  Apulia,  for  instance, 
and  others,  want  to  secede,  and  form  separate  republics.  This  is,  at  bot- 
tom, the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Italians  now,  as  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  idea  of  unity  exists  in  some  large  towns  among  the  very  small 
class  of  educated  persons,  and  those  who  hope  to  get  higher  and  more  la- 
crative  posts  in  a  larger  State.  It  is  espoused  by  the  army.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  not  a  creature  pays  the  taxes  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and 
the  State  is  obliged  to  pay  not  only  the  soldiers,  but  also  the  thousands  of 
Carbonari  who  have  enlisted  in  the  ranks. 

Among  the  new  ministers,  there  is  one  whom  I  know  well  by  reputation, 
and  to  some  extent  personally,  Count  Zurlo,*  an  excellent  man,  whom  the 
King  ought  to  have  called  in  long  ago  ;  but  ahready  the  Carbonari  are  call- 
ing for  his  head,  and  very  likely  he  will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  They  are 
endeavoring,  at  Naples,  to  arm  the  most  respectable  citizens,  and  to  turn 
the  armed  Carbonari  out  of  the  oity.  If  they  succeed  in  both  attempts,  and 
if  General  Pepe  will  lower  the  insolence  of  his  tone,  the  government  may 
maintain  itself  for  a  time  till  the  Cortes  assemble,  when,  indeed,  the  con- 
fusion of  Babel  will  certainly  commence.  Meanwhile,  however,  they  are 
risking  the  defection  of  most  of  the  provinces. 

We  know  as  yet  very  few  details  of  the  horrors  of  Palermo. t  The  peo- 
ple at  Naples  seek  to  draw  a  vail  over  them.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
the  massacres  lasted  five  days ;  the  troops  fired  upon  the  people ;  the  sol- 
diers were  fired  on  from  the  houses,  and  even  the  nuns  poured  boiling 
water  on  them.  National  hatred  and  party  hatred  have  had  free  scope. 
According  to  the  smallest  estimate,  throe  thousand  persons  have  perished. 
Seven  hundred  galley-slaves  were  let  loose  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  the 
soldiers.  These  imited  themselves  afterward  with  the  dregs  of  the  popUp 
lace  in  committing  ail  imaginable  atrocities.  The  Prince  della  Cattolia, 
a  man  of  great  beneficence,  was  murdered,  and  his  head  and  limbs  carried 
about  on  pikes.  All  the  gates  were  shnt,  and  there  was  no  bread  left  in 
the  town.  It  is  conjectured,  that  the  soldiers  who  were  taken  prisoners 
have  died  of  hunger.     This  is  revolution  for  you  1 

And  we  should  have  had  just  such  scenes  to  expect  here,  where,  besides 
the  other  prisoners,  and  the  innumerable  criminals  who  go  about  at  large, 
eight  hundred  are  shut  up  in  houses  of  correction ;  and  there  is  no  army, 
nor  national  guard,  that  can  bo  depended  on.  The  most  frightful  case  of 
all  would  be  if  the  revolution  here  broke  out  among  the  populace,  who 
would  instantly  begin  to  plunder.  A  military  revolution  passes  over  quiet- 
ly, as  far  as  private  individuals  are  concerned. 

The  Carbonari  in  Naples  would  have  arrested  and  murdered  all  the  Si- 
cilians of  rank.  Some  of  them  the  government  has  been  obliged  to  send  to 
a  fortress,  in  order  to  save  their  lives. 

At  Benevento,  murders  have  been  committed  out  of  sheer  wantonness. 
This,  too,  would  never  have  reached  our  ears,  but  that  Benevento  is  a  Pa- 
pal town.     The  proclamations  issued  by  those  who  are  in  authority  there, 

*  He  had  been  minister  under  Marat. 

t  The  Sicilians  did  not  trust  the  new  constitutional  govcmn^ent,  and  wished 
for  the  independence  cf  Sicily.    Their  resistance  continued  for  some  time. 
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ihow  them  to  be  fellows  of  the  lowest  claw ;  their  chief  had  been  proTiouif- 
\y  in  the  galleys. 

Under  such  circumstances,  one  can  think  of  nothing  else,  and  must  be 
heavy-hearted.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  fear,  which  is  becoming  very  gen- 
eral, that  through  the  anarchy  prevailing  in  Naples,  the  plague  may  be 
allowed  to  spread  from  Majorca  to  Italy.  It  is  raging  to  a  fearful  extent 
in  that  island;  whole  villages  have  been  depopulated,  and  the  houses  de- 
stroyed since  by  fire.  But  the  cordon  has  been  broken,  and  thus  the  whole 
island  is  probably  infected. 

It  was  most  intensely  hot  weather  here  till  Sunday  evening,  30°  B«au- 
mur,  in  the  sun  up  to  45°  ;  and  wo  have  had  no  rain  for  two  months. 
Either  from  this,  or  accidentally,  or  from  incendiarism,  some  woods  hare 
caught  fire  ;  more  than  two  square  German  miles,  containing  25,000  olive 
trees,  vineyards,  &c.,  h^ve  been  laid  in  ashes. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  have  to  conduct  a  negotiation,  the  issue  of 
which  would  bo  problematical,  even  if  every  thing  were  quiet ;  for  which 
no  one  here  has  now  any  attention  to  spare,  and  at  which  I  am  neverthe- 
less obliged  to  work  as  arduously,  under  the  burden  of  the  oppressive  heat, 
as  if  we  could  look  forward  to  a  long  and  secure  future.  I  have  succeeded 
very  well  with  the  principal  part  of  the  business,  but  I  have  worked  my- 
self almost  ill  with  it. 

Moltke  went  to  Naples  some  time  since.     Charles  seems  to  be  a 

noble-minded  youth. 

CCLXVI. 

Rome,  23d  Septembert  1830. 

You  will  ascribe  it  to  the  disturbances  and  my  interruptions  that  I  did 
not  write  last  week. 

Gretchen  will  tell  you  with  her  own  hand  about  herself  and  our  little 
Lucia.  Amelia,  sweet  child,  grows  more  and  more  afiectionate  in  her 
ways.  Marcus  is  always  a  source  of  joy  to  us.  His  nature  is  thoroughly 
good,  and  his  faculties  become  more  and  more  harmonious  as  they  develop 
themselves.     He  has  a  very  quick  understanding 

You  inquire  the  origin  of  the  Carbonari.  They  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  a  development  of  freemasonry,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  said 
that  all  the  freemasons  in  Italy  arc  Carbonari,  or  Guelphs,  or  Adolphs, 
&c.,  though  the  converse  would  not  hold  good ;  for  the  derived  associations 
have  attained  a  much  wider  extent  than  the  parent  society.  When  the 
French  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  and  occupied  B.ome  in  1798,  Naples  in 
1799,  the  revolution  had  been  prepared  in  the  lodges  of  the  freemasons, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  freemasons  declared  for  it.  The  gen- 
eration who  were  then  growing  up,  without  affection  for  any  thing,  striving 
only  after  commotion,  still  harbored  under  the  French  rule  a  longing  for 
ferment  and  change,  while  the  elder  generation,  especially  those  whom  we 
term  cultivated  people,  attached  themselves  with  joy  to  the  government 
of  Bunaparte,  whose  legislation  afforded  them  the  realization  of  all  that 
according  to  their  system  they  demanded  as  that  without  which  there  can 
be  no  salvation ;  viz. :  new  codes  of  law,  equal  inheritance,  the  removal 
of  all  corporations,  convents,  &c.  *,  some  of  which  measures  were  whole- 
some, some  injudicious,  and  some  vitally  pernicious.  When  the  name 
Carbonari  came  into  use,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  class  already  existed  in 
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the  proTinoes  under  Murat.  They  did  not,  howerer,  attain  much  impmt* 
ance  till  afterward,  when  they  were  joined  by  the  party  of  Murat,  which 
certainly  wai  a  curious  amalgamation.  They  have  the  greatest  variety 
of  objecta,  from  the  unity  of  all  Italy  undor  a  Bonapartean,  to  her  diBtoiu- 
tion  into  a  federative  republic.  Of  course,  by  far  the  majority  of  them  sim- 
ply follow  their  leaders  blindfold,  and  large  numbers  nave  no  object,  that 
is,  they  only  desire  anarchy.  The  tendency  to  a  iederative  republic  pre* 
vails,  however,  to  the  greatest  extent  among  those  who  have  the  most 
practical  truth  in  their  views,  as  it  does  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  the 
revolutionists  would  divide  into  seven  republics.  To  this  the  armies  ar« 
opposed,  except  in  so  far  as  their  chiefs  may  influence  them  on  the  condi^ 
tion  of  becoming  presidents  themselves.  The  conspiracy  lately  discovered 
at  Naples  to  murder  the  ministers,  shows  what  we  have  to  expect  when 
the  parliament  shall  be  assembled.  There  are  numbers  of  the  clergy 
among  the  Carbonari,  especially  monks,  who  lost  their  taste  for  a  convent- 
ual life  during  the  secularization ;  they  have  many  members,  too,  among 
the  inferior  nobility.  A  part  of  the  higher  nobles  were  with  them  also  at 
first,  attracted  by  the  promise  of  an  aristocratic  constitution. 

Our  baby  will  be  christened  to-morrow  in  our  chapel.  She  will  be  called 
Lucia  Dorothea  Elisabeth.  Preddy,  Cornelius,  the  Goschens,  and  th« 
Bunsens  are  her  sponsors. 

CCLXVIL 

Eons,  14/4  Odober,  1890. 

The  time  of  terror  is  still  deferred  from  day  to  day ;  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion and  of  an  internal  explosion  is  dispelled  by  the  assembling  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  but  that  of  an  invasion,  which  should  throw  every  thing 
into  anarchy,  is  still  sa  threatening  as  before ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  one 
must  either  remain,  or  if  flight  were  still  possible,  leave  all  one's  posses- 
sions behind.  Most  people  are  careless  enough  to  entertain  no  further 
apprehensions,  because  the  invasiim  has  been  delayed  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. Now  it  is  certainty  true  that  the  Neapolitans,  if  they  have  good 
counsel  among  them,  and  remember  the  events  of  the  war  between  1798 
and  1815,  must  halt  their  army  on  their  own  frontier,  where  they  can  take 
up  very  advantageous  positions.  But  this  would  not  prevent  a  oorps  of 
Carbonari,  with  their  followers,  from  coming  here,  as  soon  as  the  Austrian! 
advance  from  the  opposite  side,  and  such  an  incursion  is  naturally  much 
worse  than  the  entrance  of  a  tolerably  disciplined  army.  One  great  thing 
is,  that  fugitives  from  hence  would  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  leave  in  a  hurry,  because  hundreds  of  carriages  would  quit  the  city  at 
once,  and  not  more  than  twenty  ]x>st  horses  are  provided  at  any  stage; 
eighty  could  not  possibly  be  mustered,  for  no  horses  are  used  in  agriculture 
here,  not  to  mention  that  the  first  four  or  five  stages  are  in  a  desert.  We 
must  console  ourselves  with  thinking  that  wemight  be  still  worse  off.  The 
Sardinian  embassador,  a  mso  whom  I  like  much,  has  seven  children  and  a 
very  aged  father  in  his  house ;  the  latter  is  so  weak  that  he  can  not  bear 
the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and  has  to  be  carried  in  a  litter. 

Will  the  Neapolitans  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  ?  The  army  certainly 
will  not ;  according  to  all  appearancee  it  will  present  in  the  field  nothing 
but  scenes  of  disgracefid  cowardice ;  it  is  certain  that  the  soldiers  have 
already  displayed  timidity.     So  too  the  Palermitans  behaved  mieerably  in 
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the  field.  In  Naples  itself,  a  similar  resistance  may  be  offered  to  that  in 
Palermo,  whore  horrors  occurred  OTor  which  it  is  sought  to  draw  a  vail. 
The  upper  classes  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  lowest  populace  certainly 
fought  with  an  heroic  fury.  This  class,  howerer,  took  far  more  interest  in 
the  matter  than  the  corresponding  class  in  Naples ;  for  although  every  one 
is  now  enrolling  himself  among  the  Carbonari,  it  is  only  done  in  order  to 
obtain  recommendations,  favors,  or  impunity  for  crimes.  There  will  be  no 
lack  of  assassinations,  and  shots  from  behind  hedges. 

The  leaders  reckoned  on  an  insurrection  in  France,  or  they  would  not 
have  ventured  so  far.  They  are  a  thoroughly  bad  set,  but  we  most  not 
refuse  to  admit  that  in  the  capital  the  cause  has  been  joined  by  men  of  talent, 
of  whom  there  is  not  in  general  such  a  deficiency  in  Naples  as  in  Rome. 

God  only  knows  what  the  issue  will  be ;  tragic  it  must  be  in  any  case. 
Tbe  bloodlessness  of  this  last  revolution  is  a  delusive  appearance.  Blood 
enough  has  flowed  in  Sicily  alone,  and  many  single  murders  have  occurred 
in  Naples,  but  have  been  hushed  up.  In  Spain,  too,  eight-and-twenty  have 
been  condenmed  to  death  at  one  time,  and  in  many  towns,  fights  have 
taken  place  which  have  been  accompanied  with  loss  of  life ;  those  execu- 
tions are  but  the  commencement.  Paladini  and  his  accomplices,  who  have 
been  arrested  at  Naples,  intended  to  assassinate  the  ministers.  For  the 
rest,  in  Spain  civil  war  is  inevitable ;  whole  districts  are  opposed  to  the 
new  order  of  things ;  whole  provinces  wish,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  feder- 
ative republic,  and  on  the  third  and  following  days,  Riego  and  his  com- 
panions intended  to  murder  the  King  and  Prince  Carlos,  and  to  depose  the 
ministers ;  and  at  the  same  time,  another  revolutionary  party  planned  to 
take  advantage  of  the  indignation  excited  by  these  machinations  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Cortes,  and  overthrow  those  same  ministers.  All  hope  of  found- 
ing a  system  of  order  and  law  is  lost  in  this  horrible  confusion.  If  the 
revolution  take  root,  one  can  only  look  for  a  military  rule,  or,  alter  long, 
unspeakable  conflicts  and  misery,  for  a  republic  on  the  American  footing, 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  most  unprofitable  and  distasteful  to  all  the  wants 
of  our  heart  and  intellect  that  can  be  imagined.  All  higher  individuality, 
nay,  all  true  private  life  disappears,  where  only  low  political  interests  are 
the  ruling  topic,  and  barbarism  draws  close  upon  us. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  the  coquetting  with  Catholicism,  which  is  now  in 
fashion  among  a  certain  class,  should  come  to  an  end ;  it  is  altogether  too 
nntruthful  and  revolting  a  comedy.  Here,  in  Italy,  faith  in  the  Church  has 
BO  completely  died  out,  that  the  mummy  would  fall  into  dust  at  the  first 
hard  blow.  But  what  will  replace  it,  God  knows,  since  there  is  not  a 
human  throb  in  the  heart  of  these  people,  and  not  a  want  is  felt  beyond 
those  of  the  animal  nature.  It  is  just  the  same  among  the  educated 
classes  in  Spain,  where  religion  is  regarded  as  an  insupportable  yoke. 

Some  time  ago,  you  called  the  present  rapid  spread  of  dishonesty,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  extinction  of  religion.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  genera- 
tion whio^  we  saw  around  us  in  our  youth  still  retained,  in  general,  much 
religion  ;  they  too,  for  the  most  part,  had  grown  up  in  an  age  when  the  old 
respect  for  religion  no  longer  subsisted.  But  they  had  grown  up  with 
habits  of  peaceable  endurance,  of  economy,  and  moderation  in  their  require- 
ments, and  were  still  imbued  vnth  the  old  maxims  of  integrity  and  honor, 
which  must  not  be  ascribed  entirely  to  religious  belief^  but  in  great  meas- 
ure to  their  condition  as  oitisens.     When  every  one  makes  claims  to  » 
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higher  standing  than  he  poeaessee,  not  from  a  correct  comparison  of  himself 
with  others  and  a  consciousness  of  his  true  worth,  but  from  ambition  and 
unfounded  presumption  ; — when  all  sense  of  duty  is  extinguished,  and  all 
family  feeling  yanishes; — ^when  men  are  no  longer  intent  upon  laying  a 
foundation  for  their  children'»  future  fortunes,  but  want  to  Uto  luxuriously 
in  show  and  splendor,  the  coarse  of  things  must  be  what  it  is  ]  and  the  un- 
happy generation  who  have  been  neglected  by  their  parents,  and  grown  np 
under  the  deadening  influence  of  constant  dissipation  and  amusement,  sink 
into  crime  and  barbarism.  Tou  can  scarcely  see  a  sadder  sight  than  a 
great  part  of  the  yoaths  in  this  city ;  they  are,  without  exceptioni  warm 
(so-called)  friends  of  freedom;  for  freedom  means  with  them  to  know 
nothing,  and  to  learn  nothing,  and  yet  to  be  puffed  up  with  conceit,  and 
to  do  whateTcr  their  hearts  lust  after.  Among  the  elder  men,  there  is  a 
poor  sort  of  learning;  still  it  is  a  sort,  and  gained  by  real  work,  though 
of  a  stupid  kind.  The  younger  men  are  much  duller  still.  Old  truths 
have  become  something  quite  foreign,  and  of  new  truths  there  is  not  cTea 
a  germ,  so  that  nothing  but  crude  force  can  take  effect^ — this  alone  has 
any  truth  to  them. 

The  people  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  if  an  army  make 
a  rcTolution,  unopposed  by  the  people  because  they  find  their  state  unbear- 
able, the  first  thing  will  be,  that  the  soldiers  will  insist  on  an  increase  of 
their  pay,  as  has  taken  place  in  Spain  and  Naples.  The  end  may  be,  that 
the  troops  divide  the  land  among  themselves  in  districts,  and  give  rise  to 
a  new  feudalism. 

I  have  brought  my  negotiation  to  a  conclusion,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  unimportant  points  on  which  a  decision  has  to  come  from  Berlin,  and 
I  may  say  a  brilliant  conclusion.     Bemstorf  *  reoognisEes  this  warmly. 

With  regard  to  myself^  I  have  no  plana  at  all  at  present,  and  leav« 
every  thing  to  Providence.  On  Marcuses  account  I  should  now  prefer  stay* 
ing  here  for  another  twelvemonth 

CCLXVIII. 

Rome,  Mth  October,  1890. 

The  month  is  drawing  to  a  close  without  any  calamity  having  overtaken 
us  ;  and  that  is  more  than  I,  or  probably  you,  had  expected.  Among  the 
Eoman  populace  itself^  the  fear  of  foreign  troops  has  long  since  quenched 
all  disposition  to  rash  attempts ;  and,  in  Naples,  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  expect  nothing  but  gpreat  calamities  from  a  war,  is  just  now 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  madmen  who  expected  all  the  a /vantages  of 
plunder  from  an  irruption  into  the  neighboring  country,  without  great 
peril,  because  they  could  run  out  again  in  time.  Meanwhile  the  decisive 
event  is  approaching,  and  can  hardly  be  delayed  so  long  as  a  fortnight ; 
and  for  this  interval  we  must  pray  God  for  his  merciful  protection. 

The  annulling  of  the  capitulation  of  Palermo,  will  have  given  your  quick 
sense  of  justioe  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  these  revolutionists.  The 
Sicilians  demanded  nothing  more  than  their  established  right  of  a  separate 
government — like  Holstein  from  Denmark;  and  the  decree  that  every 
town,  great  or  small,  should  have  an  equal  vote,  was  the  most  decisive 
refutation  of  the  charge,  that  Palermo  wanted  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 

*  Tha  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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for  herself.  Will  this  perfidious  canceling  of  the  articles  of  capitnlatioa 
be  also  called  in  Germany  a  brave  and  splendid  deed,  as  so  many  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  French  Revolution  have  been  ?  The  interior  of  Sicily 
is  still  in  full  revolt,  in  which,  moreover,  the  whole  population  takes  part ; 
while  in  Naples  it  is  a  mere  fragment  of  the  nation  that  takes  any  interest 
in  the  new  regime^  from  which  people  neither  expect  a  lightening  of  their 
burdens,  nor  the  removal  of  any  real  grievance. 

Stein  is  to  arrive  here  in  December — ^a  meeting  which  I  never  expected. 
I  have  already  received  several  letters  from  him,  vnritten  in  a  mild  and 
friendly  tone.  My  only  fear  is,  that  the  disorder  in  his  eyes  will  have 
made  him  peevish ;  else,  what  would  I  not  give,  to  see  any  one  here  with 
whom  I  could  converse  on  the  subjects  that  refresh  my  heart  I 

Have  any  little  pieces  and  fragments,  written  in  his  glorious 

youthful  period,  come  to  light  in  the  new  edition  of  Goethe  ?  Any  frag« 
ments  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  his  Mahomet  ?  Or  the  deified  Demon 
of  the  Woods. 

CCLXIX. 

RoMX,  lUh  November,  1830. 

The  post  has  brought  me  no  letter  from  you,  and  now,  all  letters  are 
opened. 

You  will  perhaps  have  seen  from  the  newspapers,  that  the  Neapolitan 
government  has  given  notice  to  the  Roman,  that  their  troops  will  advance 
as  soon  as  the  Austrians  do  so.  No  fault  can  reasonably  be  found  with  this. 
But  thus  the  critical  moment  for  us  is  at  hand.  Remain,  the  embassadors 
can  not,  if  the  Pope  goes  away,  who,  on  his  part,  must  not  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  revolutionary  troops,  and  nm  the  risk  of  being  carried  off.  How 
desperate  the  chances  of  escape  are,  I  have  already  told  you.  Our  property 
must,  in  any  case,  be  left  at  stake.  The  insubordination  and  want  of 
discipline  that  already  exists  among  the  Neapolitan  troops  is  unparalleled. 
By  way  of  doing  ail  that  is  possible,  I  have  taken  a  trustworthy  Pied- 
montese  into  my  service,  who  must  look  after  my  things  as  far  as  he  can. 

The  Neapolitan  parliament  are  acting  in  the  most  senseless  manner ; 
their  financial  measures  are  wretched.  Two  motions  alone  display  intel- 
ligence and  insight,  both  made  by  Sicilians ;  one  is  for  the  repeal  of  the 
dues  on  consumption  which  appertain  to  the  communes  on  feudal  estates ; 
the  other,  for  the  transfer  of  conventual  estates  to  the  parishes,  and  their 
divbion  into  small,  hereditary  farms.  Both  motions  violate  strict  justice, 
but  they  would  produce  a  salutary  effect.  That  is  not  the  case  with  such 
as  spring  from  a  wild  revolutionary  spirit.  For  instance,  in  Spain,  two- 
thirds  of  the  landed  property  are  being  brought  into  the  market  almost  at 
one  moment,  because  all  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  valued  at  5000  milliards 
of  francs,  are  to  be  sold,  snd  the  half  of  all  entailed  estates  is  made  sala- 
ble from  the  present  time.  By  this  measure,  the  value  of  all  other  estates 
Is  annihilated,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past  in  Sicily,  where, 
before  the  revolution  broke  out,  estates  to  the  value  of  20,000,000  piastres 
were  offered  for  sale,  and  not  a  single  purchaser  could  be  found.  The 
State  is  about  to  sell  the  Church  property  by  auction ;  and  has  declared 
that  it  will  not  pay  interest  upon  its  bonds,  nor  recognise  them  in  any 
other  way  than  by  receiving  them  in  payment  at  these  sales.  These  bonds 
•re,  for  the  most  part,  the  old  paper  currency,  bearing  interest,  which  came 
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into  the  hmnds  of  tliB  itockjobben  long  ago,  some  of  it  at  firom  5  to  6 
per  cent.  Large  Bums  are  in  the  handb  of  foreign  stockjobbcra,  and  such 
will  now  become  purchaeera,  or  let  others  buy  for  them.  What  a  class  of 
large  landed  proprietors  will  be  thus  created  1  As  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol 
of  uniformity,  a  general  law  respecting  the  com  trade  has  been  made,  of 
which  the  consequence  is,  that  in  Gallicia,  which  does  not  produce  half 
the  com  it  consumes,  prices  have  already  doubled,  because  the  entrance 
of  foreign  grain  is  prohibited  till  the  average  price  of  the  whole  country 
has  reached  a  certain  height ;  but  now,  as  high  roads  and  conveyances 
are  wanting,  and  as  the  com  from  the  interior  must  be  brought  four  hun- 
<lred  miles  on  mules  before  it  reaches  the  coast,  a  famine  must  prevail  in 
the  northern  provinces,  till  the  prices  there  make  that  average  when  reck- 
oned together  with  the  extremely  low  prices  in  New  Castile.  And  is  such 
a  government  and  legislation  praiseworthy,  and  the  harbinger  of  prosperity 
and  freedom  ?  But  where  revolutionists  have  the  upper  hand,  such  blun- 
dering and  pernicious  measures  will  never  be  absent.  They  must  occur, 
because  this  party  neither  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  a  country,  nor  understand  governing,  and  the  inevitable  cotisequenoes 
of  this  are  measures  that  defeat  their  own  end,  and  laws  that  bring  oa- 
lamity  in  their  train.  Smuggling  and  highway  robbery  are  now  carried 
on  to  an  unexampled  extent  in  Spain ;  this  is  acknowledged  even  by  the 
Mberal  journals  of  Madrid.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  liberals  could  not 
say  worse  of  them  than  they  say  of  each  other— that  is,  those  who  want 
places  say  of  those  who  have  them.  All  are  asking  for  rewards,  places, 
pensions.     The  year  can  scarcely  end  without  a  crisis. 

In  Naples,  a  week  ago,  all  the  troops  were  ordered  out  during  two 
whole  nights,  cannons  planted,  &c.  To  prevent  a  counter  revolution? 
Nothing  of  the  kind — the  police  had  had  a  desperate  smuggler  arrested. 
But  as  the  fellow  was  master  of  a  lodge  of  the  Yendita,  the  Carbonari 
united  to  release  him  by  force  from  the  prison,  and  assassinate  the  min- 
isters. 

Whether  the  new  electoral  law  in  France  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
shameless  anarchy  from  obtaining  a  legitimate  organ  in  the  State,  I  do 
not  know;  experience  alone  can  decide  this  point;  but  that  without  an 
alteration  of  the  mischievous  one  that  preceded  it,  a  revolution  would  in- 
fallibly have  occurred  at  the  New  Year,  I  was  quite  convinced,  when  it 
was  still  doubtful  whether  the  new  ministry  would  decide  upon  bringing 
in  such  a  measure. 

I  have  now  seriously  set  about  the  continuation  of  my  History;  far 
more  to  distract  my  mind  from  its  gloomy  apprehensions  respecting  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  than  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  myself  with  what  I 
write.  I  have  already  told  you  of  the  difficulties  under  which  I  labor  with 
regard  to  it.  I  have  likewise  taken  up  the  political  writings  of  Plato 
again.  No  doubt  I  have  often  confessed  to  you  already  that  I  find  little 
congeniality  with  him,  and  that  the  mixture  of  profundity  and  sophistry, 
of  elevated  thought  and  aimless  oddity,  in  this  tedious  labjrrinth  torments 
me  i  and  that  the  consolation  that  there  exists  an  inner  doctrine  of  which 
we  see  only  the  outward  husk,  does  not  satisfy  me.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  capricious  whim  to  give  us,  not  that  doctrine,  but  a  form  at  which  we 
have  a  right  to  eavil.  Meanwhile,  I  am  seeking  to  divine  this  hidden 
meaning;  and  I  have  an  epiaode  in  n^  mind  in  which  I  shall  make  use  of 
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It,  either  before  or  after  the  fint  Punio  war,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  maaiMn, 
the  religion,  and  the  jurispnidence  of  the  earliest  times  of  Some.  I  shall 
afterward  gire  the  judgment  which  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  their  disciploa, 
would,  according  to  their  ovm  principles,  hare  pronounoed  on  Rome  as  it 
then  was,  if  they  had  known  it. 

I  have  been  induced  to  write  down  my  ideas  respecting  a  more  effeotnal 
r^fulation  of  the  unirersities.  Essential  imjurovements  in  them  may  be 
easily  indicated 

CCLXX. 

EoMK,  16tk  December,  1890. 

Ton  will  hare  seen  by  the  papers  that  the  sorereigns  have  in- 
vited the  King  of  Naples  to  a  conference  at  Laybach.  What  ensued  there- 
upon at  Naples  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  ministers,  with  the  exception 
of  two  Carbonari,  Bicciardi  and  de  Thomasis,  were  convinced  of  the  mia- 
chievous  effects  of  the  revolution.  This  was  above  all  the  case  with  Count 
Zurlo,  a  very  eminent  man ;  he  therefore  induced  the  King  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  ministers  to  issue  a  proclamation,  whereby  the  King  declared  that 
he  would  grant  a  modified  constitution,  guaranteeing  every  thing  that 
could  be  reasonably  desired.  He  expected  support ;  he  has  found  himself 
mistaken.  All  have  shown  themselves  cowards ;  and  his  colleagues  have 
been  impeached  by  the  Jacobinical  ministers.  Count  Zurlo  is  charged  with 
high  treason,  and  is  probably  ruined.  The  King  has  left  Naples,  and  war 
is  inevitable. 

Amidst  these  alarming  prospects,  this  winter  has  been  to  me  the  least 
quiet  that  I  have  passed  here.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  the  Princes 
of  Denmark  and  Bavaria  are  here.  All  this  gives  occanon  to  parties  and 
invitations  from  which  I  can  not  excuse  myself;  and  the  dinners  always 
cost  me  the  time  from  four  to  nine  o^ clock.  M.  Von  Stein  arrived  here 
also  last  week 


1821. 

The  AuBtrians  entered  Rome,  on  their  march  to  pat  down  the 
Neapolitan  constitution,  in  February,  1821.  The  doubts  that 
were  felt  respecting  their  success  were  soon  dispelled,  by  the  im- 
exampled  cowardice  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  fled  at  the  first 
attack. 

In  the  same  month,  Hardenberg,  who  was  attending  the  con- 
ference at  Laybach,  unexpectedly  came  to  Rome,  and,  during  his 
short  stay,  the  negotiations  with  the  Papal  government  were 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
already  settled  before  his  arrival ;  nothing  was  wanting  but  its 
ratification.  Niebuhr  readily  gave  up  the  credit  in  the  eyes  (^ 
the  world  of  having  accompli^ed  this  transaction,  for  the  sake 
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of  forwarding  the  business  itself,  and  proposed,  of  his  own  accord, 
that  Hardenberg  should  ilndertake  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  stated  in  many  public  journals,  that  Niebuhr  had  spent 
four  years  in  fruitless  negotiations  ;  while  Hardenbeig  found 
means  to  conclude  a  treaty  in  a  few  days.  But  whoeyer  wrote 
or  believed  this  can  hardly  have  been  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  negotiations,  which  included  the  entire  regulation  of  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  they 
would  surely  not  have  supposed  that  subjects  of  such  magnitude, 
and  on  which  so  many  conflicting  opinions  and  interests  had  to  be 
consulted,  could  be  settled  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Neither 
was  it  generally  known  that  Niebuhr  had  waited  nearly  four  years 
for  his  instructions,  and  it  was  forgotten  that  the  negotiations 
were  carried  on  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  It  is  rather 
to  be  wondered  that  they  should  have  been  accomplished  at  all 
at  such  a  time,  and  Niebuhr  himself  always  ascribed  it  to  the 
personal  friendship  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi.  He  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  have  purchased  this  termination  of  the 
business  with  the  sacrifice  of  personal  considerations,  and  resigned 
the  appearance  of  having  had  the  honor  to  accomplish  it.  The 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  however,  knows  and  acknowl- 
edges that  it  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  achieved  within  eight 
months,  what  other  embassadors  have  been  working  at  in  vain 
for  four  years.  And  at  what  a  moment  were  our  negotiations 
carried  on  I" 

.  Niebuhr  took  an  active  part  in  the  Topographical  Description 
of  Rome,  undertaken  by  Bunsen  and  Brandis,  in  conjunction  with 
Cotta.  The  work  was  executed  by  Platner,  Bunsen,  and  some 
others.  Niebuhr  sketched  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  promised  a 
chapter,  giving  a  general  account  of  the  topography  of  ancient 
Rome ;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  his  assistance  was  claimed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  he  had  foreseen,  especially  in  all  that 
related  to  antiquities. 

Letters  tcritten  in  1821. 
CCLXXI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

EoiCE,  lOM  February,  1821. 
I  hftve  only  a  few  momenti  to  write,  bat  I  roust  uie  them  to  tell  yon 
thftt,  up  to  this  time^  no  misfortune  has  befallen  us,  though  the  tidings  that 
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the  Anstriuis  had  crosaed  the  Po,  arrired  here  so  early  as  Tneaday*  and 
muBt  have  reached  Naples  by  Wednesday  morning.  According  to  this  ac- 
count, they  might  have  been  acroea  the  frontiers  by  this  time.  We  cmn 
not  infer  any  thing  as  to  onr  safety,  from  the  fact  that  nothing  has  yet 
taken  place ;  but  if  another  week  pass  over  quietly,  we  are  saved. 

We  are  not  decided  whether  to  fly  to  Civita  Yecchia,  if  the  Pope  gOM 
thither,  or  to  stay  here  for  the  sake  of  our  children  and  property. 

If  regular  troops  come,  I  think  we  shall  stay,  but  if  mere  rabble,  we  moat 
certainly  endeavor  to  escape.  We  hear  that  three  French  ships  are  com- 
ing to  Civita  Yecchia,  on  board  which  we  shall  be  able  to  embark. 

The  Austrians  can  not  be  before  our  gates,  at  the  earliest,  sooner  than 
the  22d  instant.  How  we  long  now  for  the  days  to  pass  over !  And  thus 
life  speeds  awi^  I 

I  gave  Stein  a  beautiful  entertainment  yesterday,  in  which  the  singers  of 
the  Pope^s  chapel  performed  ancient  music. 

I  have  been  much  cheered  by  receiving  a  letter  from  old  Peyron,  at  Turin, 
which  he  means  to  publish  himself^  and  in  which  he  not  only  quite  takes 
my  part,  but  attests  that  he  did  not  discover  the  point  in  question  till 
September,  &c.* 

CCLXXII. 

ROMS,  nth  March,  1831. 
It  must  be  three  weeks  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  Even  then,  our  im- 
mediate apprehensions  and  fears  had  been  removed ;  only  it  hardly  seem- 
ed possible  that  the  war  in  Naples  should  not,  at  least  to  some  extent,  be 
carried  on  with  the  savage  fury  of  a  war  of  opinion ;  and  as  the  means  of 
attack  would  in  that  case  be  insufficient,  we  could  not  feel  quite  easy  re- 
specting our  position.  Never  have  more  brilliant  speeches  been  made  than 
at  Naples;  the  foreigners,  especially  the  young  men  who  had  listened  to 
the  orations,  were  quite  carried  away,  and  saw  in  these  Polichinellos  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  risen  again.  I,  and  all  others  who  knew  the  Italians, 
made,  indeed,  great  deductions,  and  thought  very  lightly  of  the  moral 
worth  of  those  who  delivered  these  splendid  orations ;  but  still  we  fancied 
it  possible  that  the  sectarian  organization  in  particular  might  have  enkindled 
a  fanaticism,  which  the  extraordinarily  ill-judged  proceedings  on  the  other 
side  could  not  fail  greatly  to  promote.  That  the  whole  had  been  such  a 
mere  miserable  piece  of  lies  and  mouthing,  no  one  ever  dreamed.  Even 
the  official  reports  do  not  place  the  matter  in  so  strong  a  light  as  truth 
deserves.  In  the  engagement  of  Rieti,  each  side  may  have  lost,  perhaps, 
from  fifty  to  seventy  men.  As  the  Austrians  were  very  weak,  they  were 
not  even  able  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  and  after  this  afifair  the  whole  army 
of  General  Pcpe  dispersed  so  completely,  that  only  a  part  of  two  regiments 
which  had  not  been  in  the  engagement,  but  stood  at  some  distance,  threw 
themselves  into  Pescara;  Pepe  himself  arrived  at  Castel  Saegro  on  the 
11th,  without  a  single  soldier.  Between  Rieti  and  Aquila  there  are  three 
formidable  passes,  Borghetto,  Antrodoco,  and  Madonna  di  Grotta,  where  a 
handful  of  men  could  arrest  an  army.  These  were  left  so  completely  un- 
defended, that  the  Austrians  had  only  one  man  wounded,  and  their  oppo- 
nents not  more.  The  Neapolitans  help  themselves  with  their  Italian  un- 
truthfulness, and  are  not  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  say  in  their  journals,  that 

*  Referring  to  the  dispute  with  Mat. 
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Antrodoco  wma  tsken  by  mperior  nnmben,  titer  a  mott  heroic  resiftuioe. 
To-morrow,  or  at  furthest  the  day  after,  the  other  anny  on  the  Gaiigliano 
wiJl  be  attacked.  It  is  already  much  weakened  by  deanrtion,  at  least,  com- 
pared to  what  it  ought  to  be  to  resist  the  attacking  army,  and  all  accounts 
agree  in  stating  that  the  soldiers  will  not  fight,  and  that  the  militia  are  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  disband  and  run  home.  The  corps,  of  which 
we  may  assume  that  they  consist  of  Carbonari,  those,  for  instance,  under 
ATellixu)  and  Salerno,  show  themselves  just  as  cowardly,  and  desert  just  as 
much  as  the  rest ;  indeed,  they  were  the  first  to  set  the  example.  Those 
with  the  high-sounding  names— the  Sacrod  Squadron,  the  modem  Fabii, 
the  three  hundred  Brut^  who  had  entreated  the  privilege  of  occupying  the 
posts  of  greatest  danger,  have  never  made  their  appearance  at  all,  but  have 
completely  dispersed  themselves. 

One  trait  more.  The  robbers,  who  a  short  time  since  carried  off  the  boys 
belonging  to  the  Seminarium  at  Terracina,  and  murdered  two  «f  them  in  cold 
blood,  after  having  received  three  thousand  piastres  for  their  ransom,  havo 
been  pardoned,  and  formed  into  a  corps ;  their  chief  had  made  it  an  indis- 
pensable condition  that  the  regimental  band  should  conduct  him  firom  Fondi, 
and  this  hstf  been  done.  Between  Aquila  and  Rieti,  the  Neapolitan  troops 
have  plundered  every  thing  in  their  own  country,  not  only  in  their  flight, 
but  also  on  the  mitfch  home. 

A  very  different  event  from  the  miserable  Neapolitan  revolution,  which 
ten  thousand  men  could  have  put  down  in  September  (even  now  only  five 
battalions  have  been  under  fire),  is  the  revolt  in  Piedmont,  which  we  leamt 
yesterday,  just  when  we  thought  that  the  termination  of  the  first  farce  had 
secured  our  safety  for  the  remainder  of  our  stay  here.  The  Piedmontese 
are  a  brave  and  estimable  people,  but  fearfully  passionate,  and  we  can  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  this  incident  may  lead  to  incalculable  conse- 
quences. The  Austrians  were  only  prevented  by  an  accident  from  opening 
the  campaign  a  week  sooner ;  had  they  done  so  (since  the  result  would  no 
doubt  have  been  the  same),  one  might  w^er  any  thing  that  the  conspirators 
in  Piedmont  would  have  relinquished  their  enterprise.  God  knows  what  it 
will  come  to  now  I 

When  you  see  the  blind  political  faith  of  young  men,  in  other  respects 
well  meaning  and  intelligent,  you  can  not  help  perceiving  that  with  this 
generation  wisdom  itself  could  not  succeed  in  averting  a  revolution.  But 
the  course  along  which  their  blindness  impels  them  is  one,  at  the  end  of 
which,  as  has  been  truly  said  by  M.  Yon  Stein,  the  Jews  will  be  the  ruling 
class,  the  husbandman  a  clown,  and  the  artisan  a  bungler ;  where  all  ties 
will  be  dissolved,  and  the  sword  alone  will  be  the  ultimate  authority ;  but 
for  poor  Germany,  it  will  be  the  sword  of  the  foreigners,  who  will  divide 
her. 

The  time  is  gradually  approaching,  when  the  strangers  would  forsake 
Rome  and  we  should  have  quiet,  if  revolution  and  war  were  not  raging 
around  us.  Still,  I  will  not  despair  of  being  able  to  return  afterward  to 
quiet  and  my  salutary  studies.  At  all  events,  the  festivities  and  parties 
are  leaving  off,  with  which  we  occupied  ourselves  at  a  time  when  every  one 
ought  to  retire  into  the  moat  solenon  silence.  Stein  will  probably  remain 
here  another  month.  All  his  old  affection  for  me  has  re-awakened,  and  mine 
was  easily  revived,  so  that  we  are  on  a  footing  of  cordial  friendship.  Old 
age  becomes  him  well,  and  I  can  only  think  of  him  with  tender  sadness;  it  ia 
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most  likely  the  last  time  that  we  shall  see  eadi  other,  and  I  thank  C^od 
that  we  hare  met  thus. 

The  children  are  well  and  good.  Marcus  seemed  for  a  time  inclined  to 
be  delicate.  Perhaps  I  worked  his  head  too  hard :  I  have  rdaxed  a  little 
in  this  respect.  The  diffioolties  of  reading  are  orercome ;  and  if  the  1ot6 
of  reading  awakens  later  in  him  than  in  me,  I  shall  not  consider  it  anjr 
misfortune  to  him. 

Gretchen  suffers  again  from  time  to  time  with  her  eyes,  and  does  so  at 
the  present  moment.  How  are  all  your  people?  I  think  of  them  with 
anxiety.     God  protect  you  I 

You  will  most  likely  have  learnt  from  the  journals  that  the  Chancellor 
of  State  has  arrived  here,  accompanied  by  officers  of  his  department.  I 
only  heard  of  it  two  days  before  his  arrival.  I  have  given  him  a  splendid 
entertainment,  which  I  dare  say  he  would  very  willingly  have  dispensed 
with ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  done  all  the  world  would  have  censured  me. 
Thus  are  we  obliged  to  plague  each  other,  out  of  conventionalism  and  polite- 
ness 1  He  will  leave  again  in  four  or  five  days.  Bartholdy  was  in  Naples, 
but  has  been  summoned. 

I  have  heard  from  Sch ,  who  accompanies  Hardenberg,  that  the 

clergyman  at  Sesenheim  was  his  uncle,  and  had  four  daughters ;  the  un- 
happy, but  universally  beloved,  Frederike  died  a  few  years  ago.  Her 
brother,  a  respectable  clergyman,  is  also  dead.  She  lived  to  see  the  pub- 
lication of  Goethe's  life ;  whether  she  read  it,  he  does  not  know. 

CCLXXIIl. 

TO  NICOLOVIUS. 

Rome,  2Bih  March,  1831. 

Dearest  friend,  embrace  me;  the  negotiation  is  concluded,  concluded 
with  success,  and  now  we  are  proceeding  to  draw  up  the  bull,  which  I  hope 
will  be  issued  in  a  month.  May  Heaven  only  guide  the  thoughts  of  Mon- 
signor  M.  by  a  right  lively  representation  of  the  more  or  less  costly  snuff- 
box that  awaits  him,  and  direct  both  our  pens,  so  that  no  outcry  may  be 
raised  against  the  bull  at  the  last  moment  1  You  will  learn  every  thing 
through  Count  Bemstorf. 

Hardenberg's  journey  hither  has  really  been  a  blessing ;  it  cost  me  nothing 
more  than  the  sacrifice  of  allowing  him  to  take  the  credit  of  having  brought 
the  affair  to  a  settlement.  And  as  he  will  thereby  be  bound  to  its  execution 
and  results,  I  incited  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  to  speak  to  him  in  my  presence,  ae 
if  it  were  his  work,  and  to  express  it  in  his  note. 

Now,  when  the  matter  has  to  be  carried  out,  your  ministry  can  do  much  f 
and  I  have  assured  the  Pope  that  he  may  rely  upon  honest  intentions. 

Only  above  all  make  haste  with  all  your  proposals  respecting  appoint- 
ments. That  the  Eoman  cabinet  have  accepted  so  long  a  delay  is  a  brill- 
iant proof  of  the  confidence  which  they  place  in  our  good-will. 

Your  letter,  my  dear  friend,  belongs  to  the  rewards  which  Heaven  has 
accorded  to  my  efforts.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  it  in  my  own 
and  Gretchen's  name.  But  I  always  stand  in  such  deep  self-abasement 
before  your  humility,  and  your  over-estimate  of  me.  What  am  I  ?  a  de- 
cayed wreck.  If  it  were  not  for  the  children  I  should  sigh,  my  God,  whett 
wilt  thou  break  it  up  I 
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However,  I  rejoice  in  the  lucceBii  cl  my  ondertAkiDg.  I  began  it  with« 
out  any  hope  of  attaining  my  end.     Now  We  are  the  first  in  the  field. 

How  long  I  shall  remain  here,  as  my  presence  will  soon  be  no  longer 
necessary  (1  allow  to  myself  that  it  has  been  useful,  that  with  the  same 
instructions  the  business  might  have  foundered),  who  can  tell  ?  For  now 
I  can  take  my  leave  with  a  good  conscience,  if  I  meet  with  any  new  cie- 
go^f .  I  have  begged  the  ChanceUor — and  I  think  it  will  tally  with  your 
wishes — to  have  a  large  picture  painted  by  the  very  eminent  artist,  Philip 
Ycit,  as  a  present  to  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  on  occasion  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Archbishopric.  I  should  propose  to  Veit,  as  a  subject,  either 
the  presentation  of  the  relics  of  the  Three  Kings  to  the  deputies  of  Cologne 
by  l^e  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  after  the  taking  of  Milan,  or  the 
Vision  of  Count  William  of  Jiilich. 

I  can  not  give  any  orders  for  pictures  now,  for  I  give  all  that  I  can  spare 
to  my  poor  dear  S.*     How  I  should  like  to  see  him  a  bishop  I 

As  soon  as  the  bull  has  been  dispatched,  I  shall  hasten  to  Naples.  At 
prraent,  you  can  have  an  Austrian  escort  for  the  whole  distance,  and  Gen- 
eral Frimont  will  no  doubt,  in  case  of  necessity,  open  every  thing  that 
would  otherwise  be  inaocessible  to  me,  with  his  grenadiers. 

The  issue  of  events  at  Naples  has  exhibited  the  baseness  of  these  Ital- 
ians in  its  proper  colors.  Their  sole  moral  incentive  is  vanity,  and  vanity 
is  not  bullet-proof. 

It  would  be  different  in  Spain,  and  yet  even  there  you  might  demolish 
every  thing  with  thirty  thousand  men. 

We  have  disgpraceful  contemporaries.  Our  poor  children !  We  rejoice 
heartily  as  your  true  friends  in  all  the  good  news  that  you  tell  us  of  your 
family,  and  mourn  in  sympathy  with  our  dear  friends  the  Goschens. 

Accept  love  yourself  from  Gretchen,  and  give  our  united  kind  regards  to 
your  family  and  all  friends.     Excuse  haste,  and  embrace  me  once  more. 

Your  faithful  Niebithb.. 

CCLXXIV. 
TO  MADAME  HENSLEB. 

Rome,  ilk  April,  1821. 
It  grieved  me  much  not  to  write  to  you  last  week,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble. Happily,  you  could  not  have  made  yourself  anxious  about  us  for 
some  time  past.  But  I  should  so  have  liked  to  have  written  to  you,  be- 
cause I  was  full  of  joy  at  having  concluded  my  important  negotiations  on 
ecclesiastical  afiairs ;  concluded,  not  so  but  that  there  is  much  to  do  in 
carrying  out  details,  but  still  so  far  that  we  have  come  to  an  agreement  on 
all  essential  points,  and  only  some  quite  unforeseen  circumstance,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  death  of  the  Pope  before  the  completion  of  the  bulls,  could 
'  mterfere  with  the  matter. 

Now  since  we  must  assume  that  good  may  arise  from  this  settlement— 
and  at  least  it  is  certain  that  the  prolongation  of  the  present  state  of  things 
would  involve  actual  evil-— it  would  have  been  very  painful  to  me  if  I  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  this  business.  And  how  often,  and  for  how 
many  reasons  this  seemed  likely  1 

It  contributes  to  improve  my  position  as  regards  the  social  annoyances 
which  I  have  to  sufier  even  now  from  the  impertinence  of  a  few  fiools,  that 

*8chmied«r. 
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the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  presented  me  with  the  ^and  cross  of  the  L<h> 
pold  Order.  You  know  that  prohably  there  are  not  many  who  car«  less 
about  these  things  than  myself,  and  that  I  know  what  is  true  honor. 
Would  to  God  that  I  had  never  been  placed  in  any  position  where  this  is 
insufficient!  But  I  have  been  drifted  into  another  sphere,  and  am  com- 
pelled to  liTe  among  people,  to  whom  all  that  would  have  secured  me  due 
appreciation  among  the  highest  class,  counts  for  nothing;  -who,  in  fact, 
rather  deem  my  learning  and  studies  unbecoming  my  position,  and  a  thing 
to  be  pardoned.  In  this  place  I  have  gpradually  worked  my  way  up  to  in- 
fluence and  consideration,  and  have  not  often  occasion  to  feel  the  want  of 
it ;  still  indications  are  now  and  then  given,  and  were  formerly  much  more 
frequently  perceptible,  of  contempt  for  my  station  and  plain  name,  which 
will  be  put  an  end  to  by  such  marks  of  distinction.  Had  not  Count  Bla- 
cas,*  who  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  the  motrt  extreme  aristocrat,  dis- 
played the  most  friendly  feeling  toward  me  from  the  very  beginning  of  my 
residence  here,  and  treated  me  quite  as  his  equal,  my  position  in  these  cir- 
cles as  a  conunoner  would  have  been  much  more  unpleasant  even  than  it 
has  been. 

Stein  has  given  me  his  portrait.  It  is  a  drawing,  and  very  like  him. 
He  much  preferred  my  house  to  any  other  during  his  stay  here.  Old  age 
has  made  him  very  amiable.  May  his  remaining  years  be  happy !  When 
he  bid  Marcus  good-night  yesterday  evening,  he  kissed  and  stroked  him; 
I  remember  that  his  own  children  only  used  to  kiss  his  hand.  Thank  God 
that  I  shall  part  from  him  with  this  remembrance !  To-morrow,  I  shall 
accompany  him  at  his  request  as  far  as  Tivoli. 

Marcus  is  losing  his  robust  appearance ;  he  has  no  signs  of  ill-health  ; 
still  it  makes  me  uneasy. 

The  editor  of  the  *'Independente,"  one  of  the  most  violent  Neapolitan 
journals,  is  now  contractor  for  the  Austrian  army.  Thus  do  these  fellows 
change  their  colors  when  they  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it 

CCLXXV. 

Rome,  28M  Aprils  1821. 

Last  week  I  received  your  letter,  in  which  you  speak  of  the  anxiety  that 
the  PiedmonteSe  insurrection  has  caused  you  on  our  account.  Your  care 
for  us  has  touched  me  deeply. 

The  occurrences  in  Piedmont  appear  to  us  of  importance,  only  because 
we  know  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  leaders  of  the  Left  in  France, 
and  that  there  was  a  wish  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  revolution  in  France 
itself.  The  plans  for  such  an  event  had  been  so  completely  worked  out. 
that  in  a  letter  from  Madrid  of  the  24th  of  March,  which  has  been  delaved 
on  the  road  and  has  only  just  been  communicated  to  me,  it  is  stated  that 
this  revolution  has  boon  arranged  with  the  knowledge  and  sympathy  of  the 
heads  of  the  Cortes,  and  in  particular  of  the  Count  Torcno,  and  would 
break  out  in  a  few  days,  if  it  had  not  broken  out  already. 

For  the  rest,  I  should  have  expected  that  the  Piedmontcse  would  have 
shown  firmness  in  the  execution  of  their  rash  enterprise ;  but  although  the 
conspirators  were  numerous,  considered  as  such,  they  formed  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  the  nation,  which  did  not  expect  any  good  from  the  hands  of 
dissolute  and  frivolous  young  officers,  nor  from  an^  of  these  ambitious  men. 

*  The  Fretnoh  embassador. 
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Thus  these  good-for-nothing  fellows  hare  brought  an  inexpressible  calamity 
on  their  country,  in  the  shape  of  foreign  occupation,  and  the  exchange  of 
a  narrow-minded  but  honest  and  well-intentioned  king,  for  a  prince  who 
will  not  govern  mildly.  Who  would  have  thought  that  we  should  live  to 
see  those  revolts  of  arrogant  soldiers,  who,  after  giving  away  thrones,  fled, 
or  practiced  some  new  treachery,  which  characterize  the  worst  periods  of 
ancient  history,  and  were  hitherto  unknown  in  recent  times  ? 

The  Spanish  ships  which  took  on  board  the  fugitives  from  Naples,  have 
landed  them  at  Isohia,  probably  because  they  had  no  money.  In  Spain, 
the  minister  of  finance  has  detected  the  greatest  dishonest  in  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  deficit  is  estimated  at  28,000,000  piastres  I  And  this 
is  the  minister  of  finance  on  account  of  whose  removal,  with  his  eoH" 
leagues,  the  Cortes  wished  to  excite  a  new  revolution,  and  may  perhaps 
do  it  yet  I 

It  is  true  that  in  most  places  it  is  only  evil  in  conflict  with  evil,  but  that 
evil  which  establishes  its  empire  with  the  utmost  tyranny,  and  founds  iti 
right  on  false  pretensions  to  moral  and  intellectual  eminence,  is  far  more 
hateful  to  me,  because  far  more  pernicious,  than  that  which  takes  its  stand, 
almost  stupidly  and  without  thought,  on  possession,  and  for  the  rest,  inter- 
feres with  no  one  else  in  his  possessions.  The  quiet  of  summer  is  now 
approaching,  and  the  crowd  of  foreigners  is  dispersing.  Stein  is  gone  to 
Naples 

CCLXXVL 

Albaho,  lUh  May,  1891. 

I  have  formed  a  very  interesting  acquaintance  with  Lord  CoU 

cheater;  indeed,  it  has  come  to  that  mutual  feeling  of  attachment  wfaidi 
the  acquaintanceships  formed  in  later  life  seldom  exceed.  With  me  he 
threw  00"  his  usual  silence  and  reserve.  He  earnestly  wishes  that  I  might 
come  to  London  as  embassador ;  but  even  if  this  could  be  brought  about,  I 
feel  that  the  whole  mode  of  life  involved  by  such  a  vocation  is  injurious 
to  me. 

I  think  I  have  never  told  yon,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  the 
celebrated  Countess  of  Albany,  Alfleri^s  friend,  bom  Princess  Stolberg,  was 
here;  she  is  intellectual  enough  to  make  it  worth  one's  while  to  become 
acquainted  with  her.  What  has  reminded  me  of  it  is,  that  the  Pretender, 
her  husband,  once  fitted  up  and  lived  in  the  house  which  we  are  now  ooou- 
pying  at  Albano.  After  I  had  seen  her,  I  made  a  good  many  inquiriei 
about  her,  and  certainly  learnt  much  that  justifies  what  we  are  so  often 
compelled  to  feel,  namely,  that  eminent  and  varied  talents  by  no  means 
always  coincide  with  moral  worth.  Her  husband  abandoned  himself  to 
drinking,  because  she  drove  him  to  despair  by  her  infatuation  for  Alfleil ; 
and  she  did  not  even  remain  faithful  to  Alfieri  to  the  last,  although  she  has 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  with  the  ostentation  of  the 
widow  of  a  celebrated  man.  Though  very  old  now,  you  may  still  call  her 
beantiful 

CCLXXVII. 

EoMX,  lllA  Augntty  1881. 
This  time  I  have  long  remained  in  your  debt  for  your  last  dear  letter,  and 
yet  it  is  long  since  any  letter  has  rejoiced  me  so  much. 

S 
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The  childicn  are  my  delight,  and  when  one  has  seen  them  in  danger, 
one^s  anxiety  lasta  long  after  the  danger  is  over.  Marcus  has  not  indeed  got 
rid  of  hitt  complaint,  and  the  least  trifle  aggprayates  it ;  still  he  has  mnch 
improved,  and  is  gaining  flesh.  Our  Amelia  has  been  threatened  with  an 
attack  of  dysentery  lately,  but  the  danger  has  been  arerted.  Amelia,  too, 
clings  to  us  now  much  more  than  she  did,  and  is  growing  a  very  sweet 
child ;  her  obstinacy  is  gradually  giving  way,  and  she  is  learning  to  obey 
without  ill-humor.  We  do  not  tease  her  with  lessons  yet,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  ditficulty  with  her,  too ;  she  is  so  lively  and  volatile.  Marcus  could 
learn  any  thing  if  he  did  not  prefer  any  kind  of  motion  to  sitting  still.  Wo 
talk  German  with  him  a  good  deal  now,  and  he  understands  every  thing. 
Lucia  runs  alone,  and  is  very  quick.     She  is  very  fond  of  her  brother. 

Certainly,  my  attention,  too,  is  fixed  upon  Greece.  I  curse  Ypsilanti'a 
enterprise,  which  has  sacrificed  the  lives  of  thousands  in  vain,  and  aban- 
doned many  to  a  still  worse  fate.  God  grant  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
may  fulfill  his  noble  idea  of  taking  nothing  for  himself^  but  founding  an  in- 
dependent State  there,  against  whose  existence  no  one  could  have  the  face 
to  raise  an  opposition.  Meanwhile,  there  is  only  one  form  under  which  the 
Greeks  and  the  other  tribes  can  have  a  national  existence—that  of  anti- 
quity and  the  middle  ages,  a  sovereign  whose  powers  are  undefined,  but 
who  allows  each  tribe  and  each  community  to  do  what  they  think  best  with 
respect  to  their  internal  afi'airs,  on  condition  that  they  perform  fixed  am- 
Tices  in  war,  and  pay  certain  imposts.  It  would  be  a  most  important  and 
advantageous  revolution  for  Europe.  Millions  could  settle  in  the  waste 
lands  of  the  most  highly-favored  countries,  and  the  emigration  now  turned 
toward  America,  and  lost  to  Europe,  might  create  a  new  source  of  strength 
to  the  latter.  Who  knows  how  far  into  the  interior  Asia  might  not  become 
European  in  time  ? 

ccLxxvin. 

Rome,  16tk  August,  1831. 
I  only  write  to  you  to-day  to  impart  my  consolation  to  you.  If  I  can 
think  of  any  thing  besides  my  boy,  it  is  the  reports  from  the  Archipelago. 
We  have  as  yet  no  certainty  that  the  report  of  the  naval  battle  before 
Mitylene  is  true  *,  but  the  accounts  of  it  from  Corfu  are  of  a  character  that 
renders  it  credible.  If  so,  though  these  Greek  mariners,  taken  singly,  are 
nothing  better  than  pirates,  and  no  one  who  loves  his  life  will  embark  in  a 
ship  of  Hydra  with  any  tempting  property,  I  respect  them  notwithstanding, 
and  begin  to  expect  sonoething  from  them.  The  deed  must  prove  the  man. 
It  was  the  Dutch  corsairs,  accustomed  to  plunder  friend  and  foe,  who,  in 
1572,  took  Briel,  and  founded  the  republic.  A  Greek  republic  is  a  chimera, 
but  a  State  may  very  likely  spring  up  there ;  and  my  imagination  pursues 
the  endless  developments  of  the  events  which  may  result  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  opening  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to 
European  colonization.  Only  I  do  not  see  how  a  nation  like  the  Greeks 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  governed.  If  you  attempt  to  make  them  Eu- 
ropean, they  will  become  absolutely  worthless.  I  imagine  German  colonies  in 
Bithynia)  &c« 
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CCLXXIX. 

TO  NICOLOVIUS. 

Rome,  15^  September,  1831. 
I  give  you  my  Hpecial  thanks  for  the  first  Tolume  of  Hamann's*  writ* 
inga.  O  that  I  may  not  have  to  receive  the  rest  in  this  den  I  You  can 
not  imagine  how  painfully  we  lonely  and  forsaken  creatures  feel  the  want 
of  any  one  with  whom  we  can  hold  a  conversation ;  how  offcen,  of  a  Sunday 
evening  for  instance,  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  in  Tomi,  and  sigh,  Oh, 
if  we  ooald  but  have  the  Goschens,  Nicolovius,  or  Savigny  with  us  for  an 
evening !  Hamann^s  writings  make  me  feel  the  want  of  you  with  tenfold 
aouteness,  though  one  evening  would  not  be  sufficient  to  say  all  we  should 
have  to  say  about  them.  He  who  looks  on  every  thing  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  finds  himself  in  a  former  and  remarkable  world  as  he  reada 
them.  It  is  another  question— and  one  which  before  I  was  acquainted  with 
these  writings,  I  had  not  expected  to  find  myself  forced  to  ask — ^whether 
their  publication  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial — I  mean  with  a  public  such 
as  ours  is  at  the  present  day.  For  the  moment,  a  certain  coquetting  with 
pietism  seems  to  be  in  fashion  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  younger 
generation — not  altogether  firom  hjrpocrisy  and  vanity,  but  with  very  few 
from  inward  and  honest  feeling.  Our  age  demands  glaring  colors  and  shrill 
sounds,  now  of  one  kind,  now  of  another.  This  fashion  will  not  last  long, 
but  the  moment  is  unfavorable  for  the  appearance  of  any  thing  that  gives  it 
authority,  because  people  do  not  understand  such  a  work.  But  my  anxiety 
extends  beyond  the  present  moment ;  I  fear  lest  the  generation,  who  can 
not  in  the  least  understand  Hamann  and  the  times  in  which  he  flourished, 
should  take  lasting  ofiense  at  this  representation  of  a  rude  and  shaggy 
form.  I  had  not  read  the  biography,  when  I  expressed  the  wish  that  it 
might  appear  as  it  was ;  and  never  dreamed  of  the  publication  of  a  corre- 
spondence such  as  that  with  Lindner.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  would  now 
give  much,  that  any  one  who  was  competent— yon  above  all — should  have 
worked  up  the  two,  the  biography  and  the  letters,  into  a  single  life  of 
Hamann,  by  which  means  much  that  must  now  be  misunderstood  by  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  would  have  been  rendered  in- 
telligible, and  much  that  is  painful  would  have  been  avoided.  Few  will 
know  how  Hamann — evidently  from  his  very  childhood — grew  up  and  took 
root  in  the  poetical  pietism  then  prevailing  at  Eonigsberg  ;  and  how  in  the 
crisis  that  took  place  in  him  in  London,  suck  a  religion  might  rise  even  to 
fanaticism  and  fierceness,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  affectation, 
and  should  remain  the  permanent  key-note  of  his  soul.  Does  it  displease 
you,  my  friend,  that  I  nay  even  to  fiercenett  ?  I  confess  to  you  that  this  ii 
ray  feeling  with  regard  to  his  connection  with  the  Behrens  family,  and  for 
my  justification  let  me  tell  you,  that  Gretchen's  feelings  recoil  from  it  no 

*  Hamann  was  a  celebrated  and  profound,  bat  obscure  writer  on  theological 
and  philosophical  snbjects,  of  the  last  century,  and  an  opponent  of  Kant ;  he  was 
bom,  and  spent  the  groat  part  of  his  life  in  Konigsberg,  and  was  an  intimate 
fricnid  of  Herder  and  Jacobi,  on  the  former  of  whom,  especially,  he  exerdsad 
great  infloence  ia  early  life.  The  charaeter  of  his  theology  is  sofBcientlv  ap- 
parent from  Niebuhr's  letters.  His  detached  Essays  and  Letters  have  bean 
collected  andjpublished  by  Both,  1831-1885.  He  never  wrote  any  oomprehena- 
ive  work.  lx>  oharaotwize  at  oooe  his  almoet  prophetical  insight,  and  tfa« 
obacozi^  of  Ida  ttyte,  h*  waa  calM  tlM  Magna  of  ma  North. 
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less  than  my  own.  This  renunciation  of  all  gratitnde,  these  despotic  pre- 
tensions, this  excessive  petalance,  appear  to  us  merely  other  phases  of  the 
demoniacal  nature  which  appears  in  such  a  fearful  shape  in  6.,  indeed, 
still  more  frightful,  because  the  conscience  of  the  man  who  has  abandoned 
himself  to  these  impulses,  approves  his  conduct  and  confirms  him  in  it.  I 
turn  now  to  another  consideration.  If  all  extraordinary  persons  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  very  recesses  of  their  soul,  by  the  publication  of  their  oorre- 
spondence,  they  would  be  as  it  were  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  one  might 
let  one  after  another  appear,  without  lowering  any  relatively.  As  it  is, 
this  is  not  the  case ;  indeed,  I  say,  Grod  be  thank^  that  it  is  not  I  It  is 
not  well  that  the  world  should  see  into  the  inmost  soul  of  every  man,  and 
both  the  world  and  history  would  be  unendurable  if  it  could.  There  are 
garments  of  the  soul  which  you  should  no  more'^strip  off  than  those  of  the 
body ;  and  a  biography  that  vails  nothing  is  neither  right  nor  wholesome. 
In  one  respect,  at  least,  this  history  when  understood  clearly,  and  in  its 
details  is  useful-— that  it  teaches  us  how  even  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
alted spirits  of  our  human  race  are  ignorant  how  accidentally  their  eye 
has  assumed  the  form  through  which  they  see,  vriale  from  the  extreme 
intensity  of  their  consciousness,  they  authoritatively  demand  that  every 
one  shall  see  as  they  do.  He  who  has  not  recognised  this  quite  distinctly 
and  in  many  instances,  may  be  subjugated  by  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
intellect,  that  easts  the  most  intense  passion  into  a  given  form;  and  the 
immediate  contemplation  of  the  daily  intellectual  life  of  a  powerful  man, 
has  all  the  injurious  effect  upon  an  immature  mind,  of  novel-reading  upon 
a  weak  girl.  The  most  captivating  novels  are  those  which  are  wholly  or 
mostly  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  It  is  these  which  stir  the  emotions, 
and  historical  composition  which  deserves  the  name,  speaks  in  discourses  ; 
it  is  not  the  actions,  but  the  speeches  and  the  thought,  which  touch  our 
hearts.  If  I  had  the  energy  which  I  have  not,  I  would,  if  only  by  way  of 
proof,  relate  what  might  inflame  the  imagination  in  the  most  dangerous 
way,  so  th^t  it  should  not  move  you ;  and  then  again,  sway  the  imagina- 
tion of  my  readers  so  that  they  should  espouse  the  party  of  Marius  or 
Sulla ;  so  that  they  should  not  scruple  at  the  bloodshed,  but  have  the 
C^t  of  all  that  flowed  upon  their  consciences 

CCLXXX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEB. 

EoMX,  29/A  September,  1891. 

Tour  last  letter  affected  me  deeply  in  more  than  one  way.  When  we 
can  no  longer  attain,  or  no  longer  endure  a  life  of  exciting  emotion  and 
action,  the  only  thing  left  us  to  wish  for  is  peace  and  quiet.  This  applies 
to  me  personally,  as  well  as  to  public  life  at  the  present  day. 

I  meant  to  write  to  you  a  short  time  ago  about  Hamann^s  works,  and 
the  impression  they  made  upon  me.  Hitherto  our  feelings  have  harmon- 
ised, or  if  not  at  first,  have,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  been  brought  into 
harmony  when  we  have  explained  ourselves.  I  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  our  inward  agreement  would  be  interrupted  on  this  remarkable 
occasion.  I  hope  not.  You  will  doubtless  have  read  his  writings.  Now, 
I  ask  you,  do  you  s]rmpathlze  with  them?    Are  you  glad  to  possess  them? 

Much  about  Hamann  has  been  made  clearer  to  me.     I  understand  now 
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tfao  origin  of  the  first,  and  perhapa  tha  moat  remarkable  of  hia  writinga,  of 
which  I  before  knew  nothing.  Bat  it  was  not  enonc^  for  me  to  peroeire 
that  the  original  mould  of  his  mind  was  that  of  a  giant,  who  had  surrlTed 
a  perished  race,  and  lired  on  in  an  utterly  different  age  of  the  world  ?  It 
was  indeed  necessary  to  know  something  of  that  earlier  race,  and  to  «i^ 
derstand  how  it  liyed  in  the  pietism,  which,  in  Konigsberg,  more  than  any 
where  else,  had  acquired  a  strong  and  liring  power  OTer  men ;  the  traoea 
and  traditions  of  which  we  see  in  Hippel*s  writings,  and  amidit  whose  in- 
fluences Hamann  too  grew  up. 

But  what  do  wo  gain  by  the  publishing  of  his  life  and  letters  ?  Or, 
rather,  how  much  do  we  not  lose  by  the  dispersion  of  the  mist  that  con- 
cealed the  personality  of  this  mysterious  man  ?  We  see  a  young  man, 
whose  aspirations  and  struggles  the  present  generation  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  nor  eren  to  divine,  giving  a  loose  to  his  inclinations,  negleo^ 
ing,  in  the  most  careless  and  unconscientious  manner,  his  obligations  to- 
ward his  unselfish  and  loving  friends,  swimming  with  the  stream  of  his 
passions,  and  when  at  last,  the  difficulties  of  his  desperate  position  recall 
his  earlier  pietistic  feelings,  yet  not  led  back  by  them  in  the  least  to  his 
duties  toward  his  fellow-creatures.  We  see  him,  on  his  return,  despising 
the  same  friends  in  his  spiritual  pride,  accepting  their  benefits  while  hating 
and  condemning  them,  yet  still  reserving  the  privilege  of  returning  to  them, 
whenever  necessity  may  drive  him  to  such  a  course.  Apart  from  all  the 
unhappy  influences  which  this  book  may  and  will  exercise  over  perverted 
minds,  allowing  that  such  temporary  effects  are  not  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count (which  I  am  less  willing  to  concede  the  older  I  become,  and  the 
longer  and  more  attentively  I  regard  the  varied  forms  which  perverted 
views  assume),  how  does  he  appear  to  as  ?  As  a  man  possessed  by  a 
demon,  who  believes  himself  called  to  rule  despotically.  From  his  earliest 
childhood,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  this  pietistic  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  to  look  on  it  as  a  handbook  for  every  event  of  life ;  in  moments 
when  his  whole  nature  had  been  overwhelmed  by  distress,  difficulty,  and 
remorse,  it  had  seized  hold  of  his  mind  with  a  force  which  influenced  his 
whole  life ;  but  this  supposed  sanctification  had  no  effect  on  his  actions. 
The  correctness  of  these  views  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  affected  in  the 
slightest  degpree,  practically  or  historically,  by  this  Life.  God  grant  that 
no  one  may  assert  that  it  is  I  His  mind  was  beyond  all  question  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  powerful  that  Germany  ever  produced,  and  his  say- 
ings, clothed  in  the  language  which  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
assumed  the  coloring  and  mystery  of  oracles.  The  unfettered  mind,  which 
is  neither  frightened  nor  enslaved  by  formulas,  extracts  the  living  power 
from  these  oracular  sayings,  without  regard  to  their  form,  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  any  man  fully  to  accept,  unless  he  has  a  peculiar 
cast  of  thought,  and  has  been  brought  up  in  a  peculiar  atmo^here.  Now, 
however,  it  is  made  clear  to  us,  that  Hamann  himself  regarded  this  form 
as  the  true  essence,  and  thus  we  have  become  vitally  estranged  from  him. 
No  one  perhaps  can  fully  comprehend  how  fearful  this  pietism  is,  who  has 
not  often  been  forced  to  hear  that  all  human  virtues  are  damnable,  nay, 
are  even  dangerous,  and  that  the  most  sinful  human  being  who  has  true 
faith  in  Christ^s  redemption,  stands  infinitely  nearer  to  the  Saviour,  than 
the  man  who  is,  according  to  human  ideas,  ^e  noblest  and  most  virtuous, 
but  without  that  self-loathing. 
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I  maintain  that,  as  a  generU  nil«,  the  letters  which  lay  bare  the  inmoflt 
being  of  an  extraordinary,  but  not  saintlike  man,  should  never  be  pub- 
lished.  For  his  sake  they  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  world,  because  it 
is  not  good  nor  just  to  exhibit  one  isolated  soul  naked,  while  the  immense 
majority  are  not  so ;  nor  for  the  sake  of  others,  because  what  is  concealed 
by  the  relations  of  life  ought  not  to  be  laid  bare.  Why  was  not  his  life 
written  as  it  might  have  been  told  ? 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  book  to  me  is  that  passage  from  St. 
Augustine,  which  I  must  either  have  passed  over,  or  not  yet  comprehend- 
ed, when  I  read  the  Confessions.  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  would  restore  the  Church  by  means  of  outward  formulas. 
Let  them  reflect  why  it  was,  that  the  most  profound  among  all  the  Fathers 
wished  so  to  express  himself  on  mat  tecs  of  doctrine,  that  every  man  might 
find  his  own  belief^  if  it  were  not  an  utterly  false  one,  in  his  words. 

I  have  now  begun  to  teach  Marcus  Latin  by  conversation,  and  he  leama 
very  well 

CCLXXXI. 

Roafx,  29iA  December,  1891. 

For  the  sixth  time  we  are  ending  our  year  at  Rome.  Meanwhile  time 
exercises  his  power,  and  without  ceasing  to  be,  and  to  feel  ourselves  stran- 
gers in  itna  place,  we  are  also  becoming  estranged  from  our  own  country. 
Thus  life  passes  away,  and  one  feels  that  it  passes  miserably ;  and  yet  I 
can  not  agree  with  the  pious  persons  who  call  life  a  miserable  thing  in  it- 
self. I  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  becomes  miserable  only  through  oui 
own  follies,  faults,  and  weaknesses  •,  and  that  a  life  wrought  into  beauty 

and  harmony  is  a  blessing  possible  not  merely  in  dreams During 

this  winter  my  health  has  not  been  worth  much,  though  I  could  not  exact- 
ly call  myself  ill.  I  want  the  refreshment  of  sympathy,  without  which  I 
always  feel  exhausted,  and  can  not  be  really  healthy,  and  which  in  itself 
is  a  sufficient  recompense  to  me  for  some  degree  of  physical  indisposition. 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  chat  you  agree  with  me  as  to  the 

publication  of  Hamann's  letters.  It  struck  me,  too,  how  deeply-rooted 
the  acquaintanceships  of  his  youth  must  have  been.  At  that  time  there 
was  nothing  in  Germany  but  oak  trees  and  creepers ;  now  there  are  only 
half-grown  trees,  blown  awry  by  the  winds. 


1822. 


In  Febraary,  1822,  Niebulir*B  wife  bore  him  a  third  daughter. 
Since  the  chief  object  of  his  mission  was  now  attained,  and  the 
health  of  his  wife  rather  grew  worse  than  better,  he  determined 
to  request  his  recall.  The  Minister  of  his  department  advised 
him,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to  ask  for  a  year*s  fur- 
lough, and  thus  to  leave  the  way  open  for  his  return,  if  he  should 
think  it  desirable  at  the  end  of  that  time.     And  certainly,  as  far 
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as  he  was  penonally  concerned,  he  might  prohably  have  lemain- 
ed  many  yean  longer  in  Rome,  as  is  shown  by  his  letters  of  the 
preceding  year.  He  had  become  acclimatized,  and  accustomed 
to  the  mode  of  life  in  Rome,  and  now  looked  forward  to  a  time 
of  greater  repose,  in  which  he  might  devote  himself  with  zeal  to 
his  studies.  For,  however  far  his  course  of  life  might  seem  to 
carry  him  from  his  own  peculiar  pursuits,  he  alwa3rs  retained  his 
old  partiality  for  them,  and  anticipated  some  future  time  when  he 
might  return  to  them.  His  high  views  of  their  true  principles 
and  method  may  be  seen  from  a  letter,  inserted  at  the  close  of  the 
extracts  belonging  to  this  year,  and  entitled — "  A  letter  to  a  young 
man  who  wished  to  devote  himself  to  Philology."  It  was  written 
m  the  course  of  this  summer,  and  addressed  to  a  young  friend  of 
his,  whom  he  believed  to  be  pursuing  an  erroneous  path. 

In  August,  1822,  Niebuhr  had  to  engage  in  a  very  unpleasant 
contest  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  living  in  Rome.  A  blindly 
fanatical,  priestly  party,  was  bent  on  the  demolition  of  the  Protest- 
ant burial-ground.  Niebuhr  felt  himself  bound  to  resist  this  out- 
rage to  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-worshipers  with  aU  his  might, 
and  to  assist  his  friend  Lord  Colchester,  who  shared  his  eflbrts  in 
the  cause.  He  spent  part  of  this  summer  in  Albano,  and  made 
a  little  excursion  besides  to  Tivoli,  with  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  M. 
Lieber,  whom,  on  his  return  from  Greece,  he  had  engaged  as  tu- 
tor to  his  son. 

In  November,  the  King  of  Prussia  paid  a  short  visit  to  Rome, 
with  a  small  retinue.  Niebuhr  and  Baron  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt accompanied  him  to  the  most  celebrated  spots  in  the  city 
and  its  neighborhood.  Several  of  Niebuhr's  old  friends  were  in 
the  King's  suite,  so  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  rene^^dng  his 
intercourse  with  them  for  a  short  interval. 

He  also  derived  much  enjoyment  this  winter  from  the  society 
of  Messrs.  Pertz  and  Bluhme,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to 
prosecute  researches  into  ancient  MSS.,  and  were  able  to  enter 
into  the  literary  subjects  which  engaged  Niebuhr's  attention. 

Meanwhile,  Niebuhr  sent  in  a  request,  agreeably  to  the  advice 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he  might  either  be  recall- 
ed, or  receive  leave  of  absence  in  the  following  spring.  The  lat- 
ter was  granted  him,  and  he  thankfully  accepted  it,  although  he 
was  persuaded  that  his  wife's  state  of  health,  as  well  as  his  views 
with  regard  to  their  son,  would  prevent  him  from  ever  returning 
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to  Eome.  The  child's  attachment  to  the  place  was  bo  great,  as 
to  make  his  father  fear  that  if  he  remained  longer  there,  he  would 
never  feel  at  home  in  Germany.  This  consideration,  joined  to 
the  difficulty  of  educating  him  in  Rome  in  the  manner  he  wished 
and  intended,  had  a  great  influence  upon  Niehuhr*s  decision  not 
to  return  thither.  Indeed,  after  he  became  a  father,  Niebuhr 
considered  the  trainuig  of  his  children,  especially  of  his  son,  as  the 
most  imperative  duty  of  his  life,  to  which  all  other  considerationa, 
except  that  of  very  evident  and  important  service  to  his  country, 
ought  to  be  subordinated.  In  ordinary  times,  he  placed  private 
duties  above  pubHc  ones.  No  one,  who  has  read  his  life  thus  fiir, 
will  suspect  him  of  undervaluing  the  latter. 

Before  leaving  Italy  Niebuhr  wished  to  see  Naples,  and  to  take 
leave  of  his  friend  De  Serre,  who  was  now  embassador  at  that 
court.  As  the  time  of  his  departure  drew  near,  Niebuhr  felt  how 
much  it  cost  him  to  forsake  Bx)me.  There  was,  indeed,  much  in 
his  circumstances  that  did  not  harmonize  with  hispecuhar  tastes ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  he  was  giving  up  an  indepen- 
dent, and  in  many  respects  advantageous  position,  and  entering 
on  a  period  of  uncertainty. 

Thus,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  he  would  not  have  quitted 
Rome  for  ever.  His  friends  and  children  exclaim  with  sorrow, 
**  Oh  that  he  had  remained,  and  then  perhaps  he  would  yet  be 
spared  to  us  !'* 

Letters  written  in  1822. 
CCLXXXII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Rome,  19/A  January,  1699. 

We  have  daily  proofs  of  Mucuses  noblo  nature  ;  still  I  am  well 

aware  that  this  afifords  us  no  guarantee  unless  it  be  guided  with  the  most 
watchful  care.  I  trust  he  will  never  turn  out  a  conceited,  shallow  fool, 
nor  a  man  who  is  himself  contented  with  superficiality,  and  assumes  an 
appearance  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  others.  I  could  never  be  consoled, 
if  I  were  one  day  to  see  him  go  out  into  the  world  as  an  arrogant  young 
collegian,  or  an  empty  blockhead  and  shallow  prater,  or  as  a  vain  fool 
seeking  to  make  himself  of  importance,  not  by  real  ability,  but  by  means 
of  unwarranted  pretensions  or  affectation,  which  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  our  young  people  nowadays.  Either  they  are  puffed  up  with  conceit, 
and  want  to  make  reforms,  and  think  themselves  qualified  to  pronounce 
on  all  subjects,  and  look  down  on  people  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  they 
are  not  worthy  to  unloose ;  or  if  they  do  not  belong  to  this  party,  they 
know  nothing,  learn  nothing,  can  not  set  about  any  thing  with  eamestncM 
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mnd  capability,  and  assume  th«  show  of  xefinemeni— of  oourso  only  on  the 
outside — and  think  that  if  they  can  but  shine  in  their  own  opinion,  and  in 
the  empty  assemblies  of  fashionable  life,  they  will  have  gained  all  they  need, 
and  are  perfectly  prepared  to  take  a  standing  in  the  world.  I  succeed  with 
teaching  as  well  as  I  could  have  Tentured  to  hope.  He  already  knows  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  Latin  words,  and  he  understands  grammar  so  well 
that  I  can  now  set  him  to  learn  parts  of  the  conjugations  without  their 
teasing  him  like  dead  matter ;  he  divines  many  of  the  forms,  from  his  own 
feeling.  I  am  reading  with  him  selected  chapters  from  Hyg^'s  Mytholo- 
gicum — a  book  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  to  use  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  yet  is  more  suited  to  it  than  any  other,  from  the  absence  of  formal 
periods,  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  For  Germui,  I  write  fragments 
of  the  Greek  mythology  for  him.  I  began  with  the  history  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ;  I  have  now  got  to  the  history  of  Hercules.  I  give  every  thing  in 
a  very  free  and  picturesque  style,  so  that  it  is  as  exciting  as  poetry  to  him ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  reads  it  with  such  delight  that  we  are  often  interrupted  by 
his  cries  of  joy.  The  child  is  quite  devoted  to  me ;  but  this  educating  costs 
me  a  great  deal  of  time.  However,  I  have  had  my  share  of  life,  and  I 
shall  consider  it  as  a  reward  for  my  labors  if  this  young  life  be  as  fully 
and  richly  developed  as  lies  within  my  power. 

Unexpected  thoughts  often  escape  hirn.  Two  days  ago  he  was  sitting 
beside  me,  and  began—"  Father,  the  ancients  believed  in  ^e  old  godi ; 
but  still  they  believed  also  in  the  true  God.     The  old  gods  were  just  like 


men." 


CCLXXXIII. 

EoMK,  6^  AprU,  1833. 

Again  your  longed-for  letter  has  failed  to  reach  me 

Marcus  is  reading  Diodati^s  beautiful  (Protestant)  Bible  (the  Gospels), 
and  he  reads  it  with  lively  interest.     He  draws  very  carefully. 

I  spoke  to  you,  a  little  while  ag^,  of  the  ill-fated  men  who  are  return- 
ing in  shoals  from  Greece.  Till  now,  my  intercourse  with  them  has  been 
almost  confined  to  one  individual,  who  is  »  very  well-intentioned  ^outh,  » 
Rhinelander,  who  had  served  in  the  Landwehr.  Ho  and  a  few  Saxons 
curse  the  pamphlets,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rhodomontade,  which  had  de- 
luded them  into  the  idea,  that  a  Greek  army  of  30,000  men  was  in  th« 
field,  and  only  required  to  be  officered,  &c.  They  found  no  army,,  and 
instead  of  receiving  any  pay,  were  obliged  to  sell  every  thing  they  had  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  presence  was  not  all  desired,  and  they  might 
thank  God  if  they  could  but  find  means  to  get  back  again.  My  acquaint- 
ances confess  that  I  told  them  all  this  beforehand ;  thus,  for  instance,  that, 
by  Greek  soldiers,  they  must  only  understand  associated  bands  of  Klephthi 
(robbers),  who  would  be  joined  in  certain  cases  by  the  peasantry ;— by 
their  commanders,  bandit  chieftains,  who  would  be  equally  avaricious  and 
bloodthirsty,  to  whom  it  was  absurd  to  offer  their  services,  except  for  the 
artillery ;  who  absolutely  could  not  afibrd  to  pay  a  single  man,  and  who 
would  distrust  every  body.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  them,  from  my  heart, 
every  blessing  and  success.  One  must  be  a  fool  to  expect  virtuous  heroism 
from  them,  and  a  cold  politician  of  the  present  day  to  surrender  them  to 
extermination. 

s* 
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CCLXXXIV. 

TO  8AV1GNY. 

RoHZ,  93i  May,  1829. 

Your  work,*  my  friend,  was  a  real  refreshment  to  me ;  somewhat  such 
as  it  would  be  to  see  yon  here,  where  I  have  none  of  the  interchange  of 
thought,  to  which  I  had  been  bo  habituated,  and  on  which  I  am  so  depend- 
ent. In  this  respect,  believe  me,  you  could  not  have  a  duller  life  in  the 
most  stupid  little  country  town,  than  I  lead  here,  leaving  Bnnsen  out  of  the 
question.  That  I  read  your  book  immediately,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
some  parts  of  it  repeatedly,  it  is  needless  to  say ;  and  yet  I  most  say  it ;  and 
likewise,  that  it  answers  my  expectations,  and  that  I  honor  you  all  the  more 
for  it,  because  I  could  not  write  any  thing  like  it  myself.  I  can  not  honor 
any  man  for  writing  what  I  could  have  written  myself— only  appreciate 
him,  and  allow  that  he  is  not  less  than  I  am.  Understand  me,  this  is  no 
pride ;  so  far  from  it,  it  is  my  honest  feeling  that  a  man  is  little  enoagh  if 
he  can  do  no  more  than  I,  since  I  feel  how  infinitely  more  I  could  do  if  I 
had  acquired  more  correct  notions  of  facts  when  I  possessed  my  full  powers, 
and  if  1  had  not  wasted  my  opportunities  so  dreadfully.  You  have  opened 
quite  a  new  world  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  all  your  readers,  by  your  account 
of  academical  institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  this  very  reason  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you  on  that  subject,  but  turn  to  other  topics  which  are 
not  so  foreign  to  me.f 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  written  something  like  this  to  you  yearn 
ago,  but  I  think  scarcely  in  so  distinct  a  form.  The  union  was  effected 
every  where  in  Italy  in  an  extremely  rough  and  unskillful  manner;  with 
much  more  dexterity  in  many  of  the  German  Imperial  towns,  where  the 
relations  [between  the  orders]  were  precisely  the  same ;  and,  besides,  the 
German  nobles  were  much  more  honorable  and  obedient  to  the  laws  than 
the  Italian  ones,  who  allowed  themselves  the  most  criminal  license,  while 
■  the  burgher  class  were  also  a  worthless  set.  For  Italy  has  been  an  infer- 
nal pool,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time,  as  it  was  from  the 
Empire  to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  any  one  can  get 
up  any  enthusiasm  for  the  Italian  republics.  Read  Varchi's  History  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  th^  most  picturesque,  consequently  most  perfect,  in 
existence  ;  so  that  the  reader,  particularly  if  he  have  visited  Florence,  for- 
gets every  thing  around  him,  and  can  live  the  whole  day  through  among 
those  of  whom  he  is  reading),  and  you  will  find  it  conceivable  how  Fr. 
Guicciardini  should  have  made  those  Machiavellian  projects  to  render  the 
revival  of  the  republic  impossible,  which  make  our  hair  stand  on  end.  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  it  was  Satan  and  Beelzebub  striving  together ; 
that  this  does  not  make  the  cause  of  the  Medici  a  good  (me,  and  shall  not 
prevent  us  from  honoring  Francisco  Ferrucci. 

Let  me  always  write  down  these  digressions  as  if  we  were  talking  to- 
gether, and  remember  my  fondness  for  entering  into  the  views  of  all  par- 
ties, and  being  guided  by  none,  not  even  in  history. 

*  Savign/s  "  History  of  Jarispmdance  daring  the  Middle  Ages,"-^is  princi- 
pal work. 

t  The  portion  here  omitted  treats  of  the  constitution  of  the  towns  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  gradual  fusion  and  organisation  of 
the  various  elements  of  which  their  population  was  composed. 
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In  puiing,  I  must  alio  tell  you,  or  rather  repeat  to  yon,  that  I  entirely 
defend  MachiaToUi's  "Principe,"  taken  in  its  full  and  literal  acceptation, 
even  ai  he  certainly  wrote  it  in  the  bitterest  earnest.  How  much  is  there, 
which  we  may  not  say  aloud,  for  fear  of  being  stoned  by  the  stupid  good 
people  I  There  are  times  in  which  every  individual  must  be  sirred  to  us; 
others,  in  which  we  can  and  ought  only  to  treat  men  in  masses ;  all  de- 
pends upon  a  true  understanding  of  the  times.  A  hundred  years  sooner, 
CiDsar  would  have  been  a  criminal ;  when  he  lived  he  was  forced  to  gov- 
ern. To  talk  of  freedom  in  Italy,  in  our  days,  is  what  none  but  a  fool  or 
a  villain  oould  do ;  and  I  know  nothing  more  miserable  than  Alfieri's  af- 
fected panegyric  of  Trajan.  Tacitus  lived  like  a  stranger  in  his  century, 
but,  with  all  the  aspirations  of  his  heaj^  it  could  never  occur  to  him  to 
wish  for  any  thing  beyond  a  tolerable  present.  I  see  that  it  is  as  usual 
with  me,  when  I  let  my  pen  take  its  own  course  in  writing  to  you.  For 
how  many  days  could  we  talk  without  coming  to  an  end  of  what  we  had 
to  say  !* 

Of  the  old  Roman  constitution,  it  is  plain  that  Cicero  had  only  the  most 
confused  conceptions  \  he  never  troubles  himself  in  the  least  to  trace  its 
development. 

It  is  only  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  no  passages  occur  which  the  block- 
heads could  seize  as  express  evidence  in  favor  of  the  old  trivial  opinions,  in 
order  to  refute  me  with  authority.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  book  is  con- 
fined to  its  other  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  and  language  ars 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  then,  too,  the  fundamental  political  idea  is  re- 
markable. I  can  not  believe  that  Cicero  wrote  without  any  immediate 
reference  to  his  own  times— that  he  was  merely  stringing  phrases  together 
without  any  practical  application.  If  I  am  right,  we  see  that  what  he 
wished  for,  as  the  only  safeguard  for  freedom  in  that  unhappy  age,  was 
the  sovereignty  of  one  individual  for  life,  with  a  division  of  the  powers  as 
they  had  existed  in  the  old  constitution  (or  as  he  had  conceived  them  to 
exist  there) ;  not  the  elevation  of  a  family  to  an  hereditary  kingship.  The 
factious  power  of  the  so-called  optimateSj  between  whom  and  the  dema- 
gogues men  had  then  but  a  mournful  choice,  he  estimates  at  its  true  value, 
in  a  very  remarkable  passage-  I  believe  most  decidedly  that  the  work  had 
an  elevated  practical  significance,  which  is  obscure  only  because  the  lost 
books  were  the  most  important  part  of  the  work.  Unfortunately  the  idea 
was  impracticable,  because  Pompey  and  Caesar  were  both  living  at  once, 
and  it  was  needful  that  Destiny  should  be  fulfilled,  as  it  always  must  be 
fulfilled,  when  decay  has  proceeded  so  far.  The  yearly  elections  were,  at 
that  period,  a  constant  renewal  of  misery,  and  had  no  longer  any  result 
but  that  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  many ;  their  original  import  was 
lost,  and  could  not  be  restored.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it,  my  friend? 
I  should  like,  if  I  had  opportunity,  to  translate  these  fragments,  to  fill  up 
the  chasms  with  supplements  in  the  translation  (to  do  it  in  Latin  would 
be  an  impertinence),  and  to  append  notes  to  it. 

After  I  have  said  so  much  to  you  upon  learned  matters,  perhaps  I  may 
turn  to  our  personal  concerns.  With  regard  to  these,  the  constant  india. 
position  and  increasing  weakness  of  my  wife  is  the  darkest  side  of  the  pic- 
ture.   The  children  leave  us  nothing  to  wish  for.    They  have  just  got  over 

*  Here  followed  an  aoooont  of  the  books  of  Cicero's  "  De  ilepabUca,"  disoov- 
ered  by  Mai. 
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.the  hoopin^-eongh ;  my  wife  had  paid  her  debt  to  it  in  lier  diildhood,  bat 

I  was  altfo  attacked  by  it,  and  have  not  yet  recovered  ray  strength.  That 
under  these  circumstances,  I  have  not  been  able  to  cany  on  any  contin- 
uous study,  you  will  readily  imagine.  I  am  so  weak  that  I  can  bear  Tery 
little  exertion.     The  climate,  too,  makes  one  indolent. 

We  have  lived  much  alone  for  some  time  past  In  Cornelius  we  lost  a 
friend  whose  society  we  enjoyed  and  valued. 

Your  friend  is  certain  of  a  cordial  reception.  But  we  can  not  supply 
what  travelers  often  desire.  We  give  no  dinners,  and  there  are  no  $oirie$ 
at  our  house,  where  they  can  find  society  assembled.  Hence  travelers  find 
great  fault  with  me,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  come  to  me  who  enjoy  me 
as  I  am.  But  then  it  is  the  rig^t  people  who  do  so ;  for  instance,  Loird 
Colchester  and  De  Serre.  Between  the  last  and  myself  a  downright  paasion 
has  sprung  up.* 

CCLXXXV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

RoKX,  7tk  June,  1833. 

De  Serre  has  been  here,t  and  we  have  been  very  intimate  with 

each  other,  and  lament  that  we  can  not  live  together.  I  could  form  a 
friendship  with  him  such  as  I  have  not  formed  for  many  years.  In  mind 
and  heart  he  is  entirely  what  I  had  pictured  to  myself ;  he  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  noblest  human  beings  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  We  have 
expressed  our  sentiments  to  each  other  with  perfect  openness  respecting  all 
that  deeply  occupies  the  intellect  of  man  ;  about  the  past  and  the  future, 
about  Germany  and  France.  Nationality  is  no  barrier  between  us ;  he  is 
a  perfect  master  of  our  language,  though  he  prefers  talking  in  French,  be- 
cause I  speak  it  more  easily  than  he  does  German.  He  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  our  literature  ;  pronounces,  for  instance,  exactly  the  same 
Terdict  as  we  do  upon  Goethc^s  writings  at  the  different  periods  of  his  life. 
While  an  admirer  of  his  youthful  writings,  *'  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  others 
of  a  similar  stamp  are  distressing  to  him.  He  suits  a  court  about  as  well 
as  I  do,  except  that  having  better  spirits,  he  more  easily  adapts  himself 
to  every  thing.     Our  political  convictions  are  essentially  quite  identical. 

A  young  man  has  lately  arrived  here,  a  M.  Lieber,  of  Berlin,  who  went 
to  Greece  as  a  volunteer,  and  has  returned,  partly  that  he  might  not  die  of 
starvation,  partly  because  he  found  the  boundless  corraption  of  the  Moreans, 

*  In  a  later  letter,  Niebahr  writes  as  follows  about  him  :  "  I  ocodncted  De 
Serre  aboat  the  Forum  here,  and  oar  conversation  led  us  from  the  top<^niphy 
to  the  history  of  Rome — a  conversation  which  would  have  been  impossible  with 
any  man  less  resembling  the  ancient  orators,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
eit^aally  delightful,  even  with  him,  in  any  other  place.  He  undentood  every 
thmg,  as  I  placed  before  him  with  a  vividness  witn  which  I  was  inspired  by  his 
sympathy,  the  progress  of  the  constitution,  the  manners,  and  religion  throagh 
succeeding  centarios,  and  justified  the  Gracchi,  Marias,  and  Sulla.  He  asked 
tne  if  I  had  suiBcient  affection  for  him,  to  write  this  down  for  his  use,  and  this  I 
intend  to  do  without  any  learned  demonstration.  It  may,  at  all  events,  help  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  continuation  of  the  History.  He  said,  '  You  most  write, 
bearing  it  in  mind  that  I  am  not  learned.'  1  replied,  '  Yoa  are  neither  mora 
nor  less  learned  than  Demosthenes,  and  I  bve  yoa  like  him.' " 

f  He  had  been  one  of  the  French  ministers  at  the  Congress  of  Varooa,  which 
opened  in  October  of  this  year. 
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■nd,  withal,  their  cowardice  inrafforahle.  Hia  Teradty  ia  unqneatienable, 
and  the  horror  which  hia  narratiooa  inspire  ia  not  to  be  described.  All  thia 
has  plunged  him  into  deep  melancholy ;  for  he  haa  a  rerjr  noble  heart.  He 
has  deeply  moTed  and  interested  us,  and  we  are  trying  to  cheer  his  spirits 
by  friendly  treatment,  and  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  the  infemU  soenea 
which  he  has  witnessed.  He  is  one  of  the  youths  of  the  noble  period  of 
1813  (when  he  serred  in  the  army,  and  was  wounded),  who  lost  them- 
selves in  visions,  the  elements  of  which  they  drew  from  their  own  hearta ; 
and  this  terrible  contrast  between  his  eipttience  and  all  that  he  had  im- 
agined—all that  impelled  him  into  diatant  lands,  has  broken  his  heart. 
He  is  now  here  in  a  state  of  destitution ;  I  shall  at  all  erenta  give  him  Kid; 
but  I  mean  to  propose  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  come  to  ua,  and  aa» 
sist  me  in  instructing  ICarcua,  and  in  my  literary  labors.  He  waa  arreatad 
during  the  unhappy  investigationa  of  1819,  but  dismissed  as  innocent. 

CCLXXXVI. 

RoMK,  22d  June,  1839. 

J  can  only  write  to  yon  briefly  to-day.  I  returned  from  Tivoli  yesterday, 
very  much  fatigued,  and  have  many  letters  to  send  off. 

For  this  year  paat,  I  had  not  spent  a  aingle  day  beyond  the  walla  of 

Eome,  and  ielt  the  need  of  breathing  a  little  fresh  air I  have  been 

obliged,  however,  to  leave  Cornelia  and  the  reat  of  the  children  behind. 
Marcus,  Bunsen,  and  Lieber  accompanied  me. 

Lieber  has  now  taken  up  his  abode  with  us.  I  can  intrust  Marcus  to 
his  care  with  confidence,  and  the  child,  too,  is  already  fond  of  him.  I  hope 
to  rescue  the  young  man  from  utter  dejection,  and  to  convince  him  that 
just  as  his  experience  in  Greece  taught  him  the  visionary  nature  of  hia 
wishes  and  ezpectationa,  so  he  would  have  made  the  aame  discovery  in 
any  other  nation  where  the  masses  are  liberated  from  all  forms ;  but  that 
the  Noble  and  Beautiful  are  not  a  dream,  and  will  never  be  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  world,  however  terrible  may  be  ita  condition.  A  young  man  of 
warm  feelings  most  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  before  you  can  attempt  to 
prove  to  him  that  the  evil  which  prevails  so  widely  could  not  be  found 
among  the  rulers  unless  it  existed  in  the  multitude  ;  that  change  of  form 
cui  bring  no  deliverance  unless  the  individual  can  be  first  improved. 

I  am  called  away,  aa  a  very  estimable  young  man,  Dr.  Pertz,  has  coma 
to  take  leave  of  me,  and  I  can  not  let  him  depart  without  a  blessing. 

There  is  a  small  circle  of  men  with  whom  I  could  spend  my  life,  and 
wish  that  we  could  come  to  know  each  other.  And  if  ever  a  human  being 
existed  so  persuaded  of  the  correctness  and  truth  of  hia  view  of  the  world 
that  he  could  stake  hia  life  upon  it,  I  am  that  man.  I  know  that  I  sea 
truly  aa  I  know  that  I  exist. 

Amelia  haa  begun  to  write  and  to  sew.  She  can  read  most  tilling^  irith^ 
out  spelling. 

ccLXxxvn. 

TO  THE  COUNT  DE  SEBJIE. 

RoHX,  S4/A  June,  189S. 
When  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  aeeing  your  Excellency  in  Bome^ 
I  asked  your  penniasion  to  reconmiend  to  your  protection  a  young  German 
scholar,  engaged  in  interesting  reaearchee,  for  which  the  librariea  and  aiw 
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ohiret  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  contain  ample  materiala— materials  whicb, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  remain  inaccessible  to  him,  unless  some  powerful 
patronage  remove  the  obstacles  which  the  national  ignorance,  indolence,  and 
Tanity,  oppose  to  the  labors  of  foreign  scholars  in  Italy.  This  young 
scholar  is  M.  Pertz,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  this  letter  into 
your  hand.  The  task  which  has  brought  him  into  Italy  is  the  great  enter- 
prise conceived  by  my  friend,  Baron  von  Stein,  of  publishing  a  complete 
edition,  corrected  from  the  best  MSS.  of  the  *^  Scriptores  Eerum  German- 
ioarum,^*  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  thirteenth  century;  authors  whose 
writings  are  only  now  extant  in  very  incomplete  collections,  formed  without 
any  care.  It  is  thought  desirable  to  add  to  this  collection  inedited  docu- 
ments belonging  to  our  national  history,  and  selected  witb  discrimination 
from  the  infinite  number  which  the  archives  contain. 

M.  Pertz  combines  all  the  knowledge  and  the  talents  required  for  so  vast 
and  difficult  a  work ;  but  his  best  recommendations  are  his  moral  qualities, 
to  which  ho  joins  much  intelligence  and  a  very  sound  judgment.  In  an 
age  which  I  regard  as  the  commencement  of  the  literary  decline  of  my 
nation,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  numbering  among  our  young 
scholars  a  man  like  him. 

At  Naples  and  at  La  Cava,  his  inquiries  will  be  principally  directed  to 
the  history  of  the  Lombards,  arid  that  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Suabia ; 
I  am  sure,  M.  le  Comto,  that  though  a  Frenchman  and  an  embassador  of 
France,  you  will  not  regard  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  with  any  predilection,  and 
that  you  will  neither  refuse  your  esteem  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  nor 
your  sympathy  to  his  imfortunate  grandson. 

I  had  the  honor  of  conversing  with  you,  M.  le  Comte,  on  the  state  of 
England ;  if  I  find  sufficient  leisure  to  finish  an  essay  on  this  subject,  writ- 
ten in  German,  and  a  safe  opportunity  of  sending  it  to  Naples,  allow  me 
to  submit  it  to  you. 

May  the  air  of  Naples  produce  a  salutary  and  lasting  effect  upon  your 
health,  and  invigorate  the  powers  which  you  will  need,  sooner  or  later,  for 
the  salvation  of  your  country  and  of  Europe,  whose  safety  depends  upon 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  your  institutions.  It  is  one  of  my  most  earnest 
wishes  that  you  may  recover  fully^  and  I  entreat  you  attentively  to  watch 
over  the  effect  upon  your  health  of  the  air  you  are  now  breathing. 

It  may  have  appeared  singular  to  you,  M.  le  Comte,  that  a  stranger 
should  have  displayed  an  almost  passionate  veneration  and  attachment  for 
you — sentiments  with  which  the  simple  observation  of  your  public  life,  and 
the  study  of  the  principles  which  you  have  developed,  have  sufficed  to  in- 
spire an  individual,  who  had  never  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  yon  per- 
sonally. But  I  venture  to  flatter  myself  that  you  will  find  nothing  ridicu- 
lous in  it,  and  that  you  will  not  disdain  the  idea  of  an  invisible  political 
church,  dispersed  among  all  nations,  nor  the  sentiment  which  embraces 
political  principles,  and  directs  itself  toward  those  who,  unhappily  in  such 
small  numbers,  establish  and  defend  them  nobly  and  courageously.  It  is 
this  sentiment  which  I  shall  ever  entertain  toward  you,  M.  le  Comte,  and 
to  the  expression  of  which  I  will  not  add  any  conventional  courtesies. 

NiBBUiia. 

The  Concordia  of  M.  Schlegel,  for  which  you  asked  me,  no  longer  ap- 
pears. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  WHO  WISHED 
TO  DEVOTE  HIMSELF  TO  PHILOLOGY. 

Written  in  the  Summer  of  18S9. 

When  your  dear  mother  wrote  me  word  that  you  showed  a  decided  in- 
clination to  philological  studies,  I  expressed  my  pleasure  in  hearing  of  it, 
and  earnestly  entreated  her  and  your  father  not  to  interfere  with  this  in- 
clination, by  forming  other  plans  for  your  future  life.  I  think  I  told  her, 
that  as  philology  is  the  introduction  to  all  other  studies,  he  who  devotes 
himself  to  this  science  during  his  school  years  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  it 
were  to  form  the  exclusive  vocation  of  his  life,  prepares  himself  for  any 
other  that  he  may  choose  at  the  university;  and,  in  ^e  second  place,  I  am 
so  fond  of  philology  myself  that  I  could  not  select  for  a  youth  so  near  and 
dear  to  me  as  you  are  any  other  vocation  in  preference.  There  is  no  pur- 
suit more  tranquil  and  more  cheering;  none  which,  from  the  occupations 
it  involves,  and  the  duties  it  imposes,  is  more  calculated  to  preserve  peace 
of  heart  and  of  conscience ;  and  how  often  have  I  lamented  that  I  forsook  it, 
and  entered  upon  a  life  of  turmoil,  that  will  probably  leave  me  little 
chance  of  lasting  repose  even  in  approaching  old  age.  The  office  of  an  in- 
structor of  youth,  especially,  is  a  most  honorable  one,  and  one  of  the  hap- 
piest callings  in  life  to  a  noble  heart,  despite  all  the  evils  which  mar  its 
ideal  beauty :  it  was  once  the  object  of  my  voluntary  choice,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  me  if  I  had  been  suffered  to  pursue  it  unhindered.  I 
am  quite  conscious  that  now,  having  passed  my  active  life  in  so  wide  » 
sphere,  I  should  be  spoiled  for  it ;  but  I  would  wish  any  one  for  whom  I 
have  such  a  hearty  and  sincere  regard  as  for  you,  that  he  might  not  thus 
spoil  himself,  nor  long  to  quit  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  narrow 
circle,  in  which  I,  like  you,  passed  my  youth. 

Your  dear  mother  told  me  that  you  wished  to  lay  one  of  your  productions 
before  me,  in  order  to  give  me  a  proof  of  your  industry,  and  to  enable  me 
to  judge  of  your  progress.  I  begged  her  to  encourage  you  to  do  so,  not  only 
in  order  to  give  you  and  yours  a  proof  of  the  sincere  interest  I  take  in  yon, 
but  also  because  pre-eminently  in  philology  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  paths  that  lead  to  it,  as  well  as 
the  wrong  roads  which  one  is  apt  to  mistake  for  them,  to  be  able  to  fortify 
one,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  And  the  right  road,  in  his  resolu 
tion  not  to  leave  it,  and  to  have  no  hesitation  in  warning  one  who  is  in 
danger  of  going  astray,  and  telling  him  whither  he  is  tending  if  he  do  not 
change  his  course.  I  myself  have  made  my  way  for  the  most  part  with- 
out a  guide,  and  wandered  through  many  a  thorny  thicket,  unfortunately 
in  opposition  to  the  too  gentle  hints  of  those  who  might  have  led  me. 
Thanks  to  God  and  my  good  fortune,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  my  aim. 
and  have  always  found  the  right  road  again,  but  I  should  have  come  much 
nearer  to  my  goal,  and  with  much  less  toil  and  pain,  if  any  one  had  shown 
me  the  way.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  was  principally  out  of  tenderness  to 
me  that  this  was  not  done,  and  probably,  too,  some  did  not  like  the  trouble 
of  making  themselves  intelligible  to  a  boy  at  the  self-willed  age.  I  know, 
too,  that  I  should  not  have  relished  advice  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  my  inclination ;  but  if  it  had  come  from  one  qualified  to  give  it,  I 
should  certainly  have  taken  it  to  heart,  and  it  would  have  been  worth 
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much  to  me  now  if  I  had  receired  it ;  erva  though  it  had  been  tianh,  and 
wounded  me  to  the  quick. 

I  can  say  with  truth,  and  do  so  with  pleasure,  that  your  production  ia 
an  honorable  testimony  to  your  industry,  and  that  it  rejoices  me  to  see 
how  much  you  have  done  and  learnt  in  the  more  than  six  years  since  we 
last  saw  each  other.  I  see  that  you  have  read  much,  and  vrith  attention 
and  love  of  knowledge.  But  I  must  now  frankly  beg  you,  in  the  first  plac^ 
to  examine  your  Latin,  and  convince  yourself  that  you  are  deficient  in  this 
particular.  I  will  not  reproach  you  with  a  few  granunatical  errors.  Upon 
this  point,  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  of  my  late  friend,  Spalding,  who  was 
least  of  all  impatient  of  such  faults  in  the  school,  if  their  indication  had 
the  effect  of  gradually  eradicating  them.  It  is  a  much  more  serious  defect 
that  you  have  more  than  once  left  a  period  unfinished ;  that  you  use  words 
in  an  incorrect  sense ;  that  your  style  is  inflated  and  unequal ;  that  your 
metaphors  are  illogical.* 

You  do  not  write  simply  enough  to  express  without  pretension  a  thought 
that  is  clear  to  your  own  mind.  That  you  can  not  give  richness  and 
roundness  to  your  style,  is  no  subject  for  blame ;  for  though  there  have 
been  some,  especially  in  former  times,  who  by  the  particularly  fortunate 
guidance  given  to  a  peculiar  talent,  have  been  able  to  do  this  at  your  age, 
such  perfection  is,  as  a  rule,  out  of  the  question.  Fullness  and  maturity 
of  expression  presuppose  a  maturity  of  soul  which  can  only  arrive  in  the 
progress  of  its  development.  But  what  we  always  can  and  always  ought  to 
do,  is  not  to  strive  after  the  semblance  of  more  than  we  can  perform,  and  to 
think  and  express  ourselves  with  straightforwardness  and  correctnem.  So 
on  this  point  accept  a  wholesome  rule  from  me.  When  you  write  Latin 
essays,  think  out  what  you  mesn  to  say  with  the  greatest  distinctness  of 
which  you  are  capable,  and  clothe  it  in  the  most  unassuming  language. 
Study  the  manner  in  which  great  authors  have  formed  their  periods,  and 
exercise  yourself  frequently  in  forming  detached  sentences  upon  their  model ; 
translate  passages  so  as  to  break  up  the  periods,  and  endeavor  to  restore 
them  when  you  re-translate  the  passage  into  the  original.  This  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  which  you  do  not  need  the  help  of  your  teacher;  do  it  simply  as 
a  preparatory  discipline  for  the  use  of  a  riper  time.  When  yon  write,  ex- 
amine scrupulously  whether  your  language  is  of  one  color.  I  do  not  oar* 
whether  you  adopt  that  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  or  that  of  Tacitus  and  Quin- 
tilian ;  but  one  age  you  must  select,  else  the  result  will  be  a  motley  tex- 
ture, as  offensive  to  a  real  philologist  as  if  one  were  to  blend  the  German 
of  1650  with  that  of  1800.  Try  to  acquire  the  art  of. connecting  the  sen- 
tences, without  which  all  pretended  Latin  is  a  downright  torture  to  tho 
reader.  And,  above  all,  look  sharply  after  your  metaphors ;  all  that  are 
not  absolutely  faultless  are  insufferable,  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is,  that 
Latin  is  such  a  capital  school  for  the  formation  of  a  good  style ;  and  next 
to  Latin,  French,  for  that  also  can  not  endure  any  thing  illogical,  about 
which  the  Germans  are  so  fatally  indifferent  in  their  own  language. 

You  did  quite  right  not  to  send  the  two  skeleton  essays  you  mention, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  write  any  thing  sensible  npcm  their 
subjects. 

We  can  not  write  separate  treatises  before  we  have  a  vivid  conception 

*  Here  follow  examples  from  the  Rssay,  which  could  interest  none  but  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
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and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  which  their  aubject  formi  a 
part,  and  before  we  have  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  relatione  of 
this  single  part  to  other  daeaes  of  facta.  Another  principle  ia,  that  we  muat 
advance  from  the  particular  to  the  universal  claaaee  of  facta,  in  order  really 
to  understand  a  complex  whole.  And  here  we  do  not  need  to  follow  a 
systematic  order,  but  may  yield  to  accidental  impulses,  provided  that  we 
proceed  with  circumspection,  and  do  not  overlook  the  chasms  which  still 
exist  between  the  separate  portions.  I  began  the  actual  study  of  ancient 
history  with  Polybius,  and  was  earlier  intimate  with  the  age  of  Cleomenee 
than  with  that  of  Pericles ;  but  I  knew  that  my  knowledge  was  objective- 
ly a  slight  fragment,  and  that  I  must  have  learnt  infinitely  more,  before  I 
could  even  dream  of  working  up  materials  that  were  scattered  through 
many  ages,  with  which  I  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  which  had 
a  multitude  of  relations  of  which  I  had  no  proper  conception  whatever. 
I  worked  on  and  on,  and,  when  I  can,  I  still  work  daily,  in  order  to  attain 
a  vivid  conception  of  antiquity.  You  have  undertaken  to  write  about  the 
Roman  colonies,  and  their  influence  upon  the  State.  But  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  you  can  have  even  a  half  correct  idea  of  the  Boman  colonies ; 
and  to  speak  about  their  influence  on  the  State,  you  ought  not  only  to 
have  an  insight  into  the  Boman  constitution,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Boman  history,  but  also  to  understand  politics  and  the  his- 
tory of  politics,  all  of  which  is  as  yet  absolutely  impossible.  While  I  say 
this  to  you,  I  add,  that  at  your  age  none  of  us,  who  have  a  right  to  call 
ourselves  philologists,  could  have  written  upon  this  aubject ;  nay,  not  even 
Grotius  or  Scaliger,  or  Salmasius,  who  became  excellent  grammarians  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  any  of  us.  The  second  subject  you  have  mentioned 
is  a  still  less  suitable  one  for  you.  You  must  know  enough  of  antiquity 
to  be  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  youth  consisted,  up  to  a  much  riper 
age  than  yours,  in  silent  listening,  in  the  endeavor  to  understand  and  to 
learn.  You  can  not  properly  know  the  facts,  far  less  propound  a  general- 
ization, not  to  say  a  philosophic  one,  of  facts  which  are  quite  insulated, 
and  for  the  most  part  problematical.  Learning,  my  dear  young  friend, 
conscientious  learning — a  constant  effort  to  test  and  augment  our  knowl- 
edge— that  is  our  theoretical  vocation  for  life,  and  especially  that  of  the 
young  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  surrender  themselves,  freely, 
to  the  charms  of  the  new  intellectual  world  opened  to  them  in  books.  He 
who  writes  a  treatise,  let  him  say  what  he  will,  claims  to  teach,  and  no 
one  can  teach  without  a  degree  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  compensation 
God  gives  us,  if  we  strive  after  it,  for  the  departing  bliss  of  youth.  A 
wise  youth  is  a  monster.  Further,  let  none  say  that  he  undertakes  such 
compositions  for  his  own  sake,  in  order  to  explore  a  particular  subject. 
He  who  does  it  with  this  view  makes  a  mistake,  and  injures  himself.  Let 
him  write  down  in  a  fragmentary  form  what  he  has  thought  out ;  but  let 
him  not  sit  down  to  write,  in  the  hope  that  thoughts  will  come  by  writing. 
He  who  attempts  to  bring  into  a  well-rounded  whole,  that  which  can  not 
even  have  the  shadow  of  completeness,  either  internal  or  external,  runs 
the  very  greatest  risk  of  contenting  himself  with  semblanqe  and  superficial- 
ness,  and  contracting  a  most  injurious  facility  in  bad  writing.  It  is  well 
for  the  yoimg  tree  that,  planted  in  a  rich  soil  and  good  situation,  is  held 
in  a  right  direction  by  a  careful  hand,  and  forms  solid  wood  I  If  its 
growth  is  hastened  by  over-watering,  anii  it  is  weak  and  flexible,  exposed 
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to  the  fary  of  the  winds,  without  shelter  and  prop,  iti  wood  becomes 
poroiis,  and  its  trunk  crooked  for  its  whole  life. 

Antiquity  may  be  compared  to  an  immeasurable  city  of  rains,  of  which 
there  is  not  even  a  ^ound-plan  extant ;  in  which  each  one  must  find  his 
way  for  himself,  and  learn  to  understand  the  whole  from  the  parts— the 
parts  from  a  careful  comparison  and  study,  and  a  due  consideration  of 
their  relation  to  the  whole.  If  one  possessing  only  a  smattering  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge,  utterly  ignorant  of  hydrostatics,  having  scarcely  seen 
the  greater  part  of  the  ruins  of  Borne,  and  nothing  beyond  Rome— if  such 
a  one  should  undertake  to  write  about  the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts,  he  would 
produce  much  such  a  work  as  a  mere  student  writing  a  dissertation  on  some 
branch  of  antiquities. 

You  have  therefore  done  very  wisely  to  choose  instead  an  exegetical 
treatise.  But  I  must  remark  that  a  student  ought  to  keep  within  his 
own  sphere ;  that  is,  let  him  not  believe  that  he  can  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  elucidation  of  a  work  which  has  been  commentated  on  by  masters. 

Exegesis  is  the  fruit  of  finished  study.  From  the  stores  of  a  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  the  language  and  the  subjects  treated  of^  it 
adds  to  our  knowledge  of  both ;  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  expression  of 
the  meaning  as  it  has  been  understood,  if  not  by  contemporaries,  yet  at 
least  by  people  of  somewhat  later  times,  to  whom  the  fleeting  allusions  of 
the  moment  were  already  lost,  and  it  requires  a  mature  and  thoroughly 
cultivated  understanding,  as  well  as  an  infinity  of  individual  observations. 
The  student's  part  is  to  show  that  he  has  understood  the  meaning  rightly, 
and  to  extract  the  essential  points  from  the  commentators,  with  a  state- 
ment whence  he  has  derived  them. 

What  I  would  above  all  things  impress  upon  you,  my  dear  friend,  is  to 
open  your  heart  to  a  sincere  veneration  for  excellence.  It  is  the  best  en- 
dowment of  a  youthful  mind,  and  its  surest  guide. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  to  you  respecting  the  style  of  your  com- 
position. It  is  too  bombastic,  and  you  often  use  inapplicable  metaphors. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  a  finished  s^le ;  I 
would  as  little  require  this  of  you  as  of  any  one  at  your  age ;  I  only  warn 
you  against  mannerism.  All  Mrriting  should  be  nothing  but  the  sjrmbol 
of  the  thought  and  speech.  You  must  either  write  as  if  really  delivering 
a  continuous  discourse,  in  which  your  genuine  thoughts  are  accurately  and 
fully  expressed,  or  as  you  would  speak  if  called  upon  to  do  so  by  ciroum- 
Btances  in  which,  indeed,  you  are  not  actualJy  placed  in  real  life,  but  con- 
ceive yourself  to  be,  as  an  author.  Every  thing  must  be  based  upon 
thought,  and  the  thought  must  shape  the  structure  of  the  language.  To 
be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  apply  our  study  of  language,  enrich  the 
memory  with  a  copious  store  of  words  and  phrases,  whether  in  the  mother 
tongue,  or  in  foreign  languages,  living  or  dead ;  sharply  define  the  terms 
of  the  former  for  ourselves,  use  the  latter  in  their  proper  sense,  and  fix 
their  limitation.  Exercises  in  composition  for  boys  and  youths  ought  to 
have  no  other  object  than  the  development  of  their  thoughts,  the  enrich- 
ment and  refining  of  their  language.  If  our  thoughts  do  not  satisfy  us,  if 
we  turn  and  twist  in  the  consciousness  of  our  poverty,  writing  will  )>ecome 
a  horrible  labor  to  us,  and  we  shall  hardly  maintain  our  courage.  This 
was  my  case  at  your  age,  and  for  long  after.  There  was  no  one  to  enter 
into  my  distress,  and  give  the  help  which  can  so  easily  be  given  at  the 
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transition  age  from  boyhood  to  yonth.  This  difficulty  we  do  not  feel  if 
we  adopt  a  fixed  style,  for  then  we  haye  the  ertemal  shape,  which  is  not 
to  be  obtained  when  we  worlc  from  within  outwards ;  or  at  least  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  it,  and  probably  find  others  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  the  semblance;  not  indeed  those  who  understand  the 
matter.  But  Mrith  an  assumed  style  you  lose  all  truth,  and  by  degrees  all 
capability  of  producing  any  thing  of  value  and  originality.  In  order  to 
give  an  appearance  of  fullness,  the  whole  is  nothing  but  a  hollow  form; 
all  your  own  thoughts  become  distorted  and  worthless ;  you  rank  yourself 
among  those  whom  you  fancy  you  resemble  in  appearance,  and  you  are  in 
reality  nothing,  and  sink  down  to  the  lowest  class  of  imitators. 

With  some  facility  in  seizing  on  external  features,  it  must  be  very  easy 
to  obtain  the  mastery  of  an  assumed  style,  but  extremely  difficult  to  shake 
it  off  when  you  have  once  had  the  misfortune  to  be  entangled  in  it.  The 
difficulty  of  developing  and  presenting  our  thoughts  is  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished, when  we  have  obtained  a  clear  insight  into  our  subject,  while  we 
have  at  the  same  time  to  struggle  against  a  bad  habit,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  any  one  can  sustain  this  double  conflict.  It  will  require  heroic  efforts 
to  break  yourself  of  such  a  habit,  if  you  have  long  persevered  in  it.  Hence 
I  call  upon  you  all  the  more  earnestly  to  forsake  this  path  utterly,  and 
most  carefully  to  avoid  it  for  the  future.  To  an  assumed  style  belong  all 
verbose  and  unmeaning  expositions,  with  a  false  claim  to  a  deep  insight 
into  the  mind  of  the  poet. 

But,  above  all  things,  we  must  preserve  our  truthfulness  in  science  so 
pure,  that  we  must  eschew  absolutely  every  false  appearance-— that  we 
must  not  write  the  very  smallest  thing  as  certain,  of  which  we  are  not 
fully  convinced — that  when  wo  have  to  express  a  conjecture,  we  must 
strenuously  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  precise  degree  of  probability  we  attach 
to  it.  If  we  do  not  ourselves  indicate  our  own  errors  where  possible — 
even  such  as  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  will  ever  discover — ^if^  when  we 
lay  down  our  pen,  we  can  not  say  in  the  sight  of  God,  *'upon  strict  ex- 
amination, I  have  not  knowingly  written  any  thing  that  is  not  true,  and 
have  never  deceived  either  regarding  myself  or  others ;  I  have  not  exhibited 
my  most  inveterate  opponent  in  any  light  which  I  could  not  justify  upon 
my  death-bed ;"— if  we  can  not  do  this,  then  study  and  literature  render 
us  unrighteous  and  sinful. 

In  this  respect  I  am  conscious  that  I  make  no  requirements  from  others, 
which  a  superior  intelligence  reading  my  soul  could  accuse  me  of  not 
having  fulfilled.  It  was  this  conscientiousness,  combined  with  the  percep- 
tion of  what  we  may  and  ought  to  attain  in  philology,  if  we  wish  to  come 
before  the  public,  that  made  me  so  shy  of  publishing  for  long  after  I  had 
reached  manhood.  Often  called  upon  to  do  so  by  my  dearest  friends,  not 
without  reproaches,  I  felt  that  my  hour  was  not  yet  come,  which  certainly, 
had  my  life  taken  a  different  course,  might  have  come  seveial  years  earlier. 

I  am  so  strict  in  this  respect,  that  I  strongly  disapprove  of  the  quite 
customary  practice  of  quoting  at  second-hand,  after  verifying  the  quota- 
tions, without  naming  where  we  have  found  them,  and  never  allow  myself 
to  do  so,  tedious  as  ihe  double  reference  may  be.  Whenever  I  quote  a 
passage  without  remark,  I  have  found  it  myself.  He  who  acts  otherwise 
gives  himsalf  the  a^^aranoe  of  greater  reading  than  he  possesses. 

I  would  not  blama  others  who  are  less  strict,  if  I  may  assume  that  it  it 
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really  perfectly  indifferent  to  them  whether  or  not  people  iDppose  them  to 
be  more  profoondly  learned  than  they  really  are ;  or  if  they  say  beforehand, 
as  some  do,  that  of  course  most  of  the  citations  are  borrowed.  Bat  of  » 
young  man  I  require,  absolutely  and  without  indulgence,  were  it  only  aa 
an  exercise  of  virtue,  the  most  scrupulous  truthColness  in  literary  as  in  all 
other  matters,  that  it  may  become  a  part  of  his  very  nature,  or  rather  th»t 
the  truthfulness  which  God  has  implanted  in  his  nature  may  remain  there. 
With  this  weapon  alone  can  we  fight  our  way  through  the  world.  The 
Aour  in  which  my  Marcus  should  tell  an  untruth,  or  giye  himself  the  sem- 
blance of  a  merit  that  he  did  not  possess,  would  make  me  very  oohappy ; 
it  would  be  the  fall  in  paradise. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  my  business  in  giving  you  counsel.  I 
wish  you  had  less  pleasure  in  satires,  not  excepting  those  of  Horaoe. 
Turn  to  the  works  which  elevate  the  heart— -in  which  ]rou  ccmtemplate 
great  men  and  great  events,  and  live  in  a  higher  world ;  torn  away  from 
those  which  represent  the  mean  and  contemptible'  side  of  ordinary  circum- 
stances and  degenerate  days.  They  are  not  suitable  for  the  jroung,  who 
in  ancient  times  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  have  them  in  their  hands. 
Homer,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar,  these  are  the  poets  for  youth ;  these 
are  they  on  which  the  great  men  of  antiquity  were  nourished,  and  which, 
as  long  as  literature  illumines  the  world,  will  ennoble  for  life  the  youthful 
soul  that  is  filled  with  them.  Horace's  odes  may  also  benefit  the  young 
as  a  standard  style  formed  upon  the  Greek  model,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a 
contempt  for  them  has  spread,  which  is  only  allowable  and  not  arrogant 
in  the  case  of  a  very  small  number  of  masters  in  philology.  In  the 
**  Sermones"  Horace  is  original  and  more  pithy,  but  he  who  can  imder- 
stand  them  munt  read  them  with  melancholy ;  a  beneficial  effect  they  can 
never  have.  We  see  a  noble-minded  man,  who,  from  inclination  and  re- 
flection, tries  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  an  unhappy  period,  and  has 
surrendered  himself  to  a  bad  philosophy,  which  does  not  prevent  his  re- 
maining honorable,  but  leads  him  to  take  a  low  view  of  things.  His 
morality  is  based  solely  upon  the  principle  of  the  Fitting,  the  Becoming, 
the  Reasonable ;  nay,  he  declares  the  Wholesome  (to  use  the  most  favor- 
able expression)  to  be  the  source  of  the  idea  of  Right.  Wickedness  is  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  excites  him— Hiot  to  auger,  but  to  a  gentle  reproof. 
That  feeling  for  virtue  which  impels  us  to  persecute  vice,  and  which  we 
find  not  only  in  Tacitus,  but  also  in  Juvenal — ^in  the  latter  with  frightful 
severity — seems  to  have  no  place  in  his  mind.  Juvenal,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  you  ought  to  leave  absolutely  untouched 
for  the  present,  and  you  lose  nothing  by  it ;  for  if  you  are  allowed  to  read 
him,  it  does  harm  at  your  age  to  dwell  on  the  contemplation  of  vice,  in- 
stead of  pondering  noble  thoughts.  On  the  poets  I  have  moitioned,  and 
on  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Livy,  CsBsar, 
Sallust,  Tacitus,  among  prose  writers,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  fix  your 
attention,  and  to  confine  yourself  exclusively  to  them.  Bo  not  read  them 
in  order  to  make  testhetic  reflections  upon  them,  but  in  order  to  drink  in 
their  spirit,  and  to  fill  your  soul  with  their  thoughts— in  order  to  gain  that 
by  reading,  which  you  would  have  gained  by  reverently  listening  to  the 
discourses  of  great  men.  This  is  the  j^lology  which  does  the  soul  good  ; 
and  learned  investigations,  even  when  we  have  got  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
make  them,  always  occupy  an  inferior  place.     We  must  be  folly  masters 
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of  grAinmax  (in  th6  inoient  tense) ;  we  mnst  aoquire  every  branch  of 
mtiqiiarian  knowledge  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power ;  but  even  if  we  CAn 
make  the  most  brilliant  emendations,  and  explain  the  most  diffioolt  pas- 
sages at  sight,  all  this  is  nothing,  and  mere  sleight  of  hand,  if  we  do  not 
acquire  the  wisdom  and  spiritual  energy  of  tiie  great  men  of  antiquity- 
think  and  feel  like  them. 

For  the  study  of  language,  I  recommend  to  you  especially  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero.  Select,  in  the  former,  the  Oration  **pro  Corona;^'  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  "pro  Cluentio,"  and  read  them  with  all  the  thoughtfiilness  of 
which  yon  are  capable :  then  go  tiirongh  them  so  that  you  could  give  ac- 
count of  every  word  and  every  phrase  ;  draw  a  sketch  of  their  argument ; 
try  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  historical  circumstances,  and  to  bring  them 
into  order.  This  will  give  yon  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and  from  it 
you  will  learn  how  little  we  can  know,  and,  consequently,  you  do  know. 
Apply  then  to  your  tutor,  not  in  order  to  surprise  htm  with  unexpeotedly 
difficult  problems;  for  there  are— in  the  Cluentiana,  for  instance— diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  facts  which  the  profonndest  student  can  only  solve 
by  hypotheses  which  do  not  present  themselves  immediately  to  any  scholar ; 
but  that  he  may  be  so  kind  as  to  consult  and  think  over  the  passages  on 
which  you  have  exhausted  your  powers  and  resources.  In  the  Cluentiana, 
develop  the  system  of  indictment.  Make  collections  of  words  and  expres- 
sions, especially  epithets  with  their  substantives,  and  the  original  sense  of 
the  figurative  expressions.  Translate ;  after  a  few  weeks  turn  your  trans- 
lation back  again  into  the  original  language. 

Besides  this  grammatical  work,  read  those  great  authors  one  after  the 
other  with  greater  fireedom ;  but  after  having  finished  a  book  or  a  section, 
recall  what  you  have  read  by  an  act  of  memory,  and  indicate  the  contents 
with  the  greatest  brevity.  Then  besides,  write  down  expressions  and 
phrases  that  particularly  occur  to  you;  so  too  you  ought  to  write  down 
every  new  word  immediately,  and  read  over  the  list  at  night. 

Let  critics  and  emendatora  alone  for  the  present.  The  time  will  come 
when  you  will  be  able  to  read  them  with  profit.  The  artist  must  first 
leara  to  draw,  before  he  begins  to  use  colors,  and  he  must  know  how  to 
handle  the  ordinary  colors,  before  he  decides  for  or  against  the  use  of  trans- 
parent tints.  About  writing  I  have  spoken  to  you  already.  Do  not  read 
all  that  oomes  to  hand,  even  of  anoient  authors ;  there  are  plenty  of  bad 
ones  among  them.  Aolus  only  permitted  the  one  wind  to  blow  that  was 
to  waft  Ulysses  to  his  destination,  and  bound  the  rest;  unchained,  and 
blowing  all  at  once,  they  caused  him  endless  wanderings. 

Study  history  after  a  double  mode,  according  to  the  persons  and  accord- 
ing to  ^e  states.     Make  systematic  surveys  frequently. 

The  advice  that  I  give  you,  I  should  give  to  every  one  in  your  place. 
The  censure  I  should  have  to  give  to  very  many.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
am  unaware  of  this,  and  that  I  do  not  joyfully  give  you  full  credit  for  your 
industry. 

The  study  which  I  require  of  you  makes  very  little  show,  advances 
slowly,  and  it  will  perhaps  depress  you  to  see  a  long  series  of  years  before 
you,  exclusively  devoted  to  acquirement.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  truly  to 
learn  and  to  acquire,  is  the  true  good  of  theoretical  life,  and  our  lifetime 
is  not  so  short.  But  long  as  it  may  be,  we  have  ever  to  go  on  learning. 
Thank  Gtfd  that  it  is  sol 
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And  now,  may  God  bless  your  labors,  and  giToyoa  the  right  dispoaition, 
that  you  may  carry  them  on  to  your  own  welfare  and  hap|Hneas,  to  the 
joy  of  your  parents,  and  of  all  of  us  who  haye  your  rirtue  and  respectabil- 
ity siooerely  at  heart. 


1823. 

In  March,  1823»  Niebuhr  and  his  family  went  to  Naples,  where 
they  spent  five  weeks  in  examining  the  remarkable  places  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  he  explored  the  public  libraries.  At  the  Royal 
Library,  he  imdertook  the  revision  of  a  Manuscript,  in  his  opinion 
very  important — ^that  of  the  grammarian,  Chansius.  His  leisure 
hours  were  spent  with  De  Serre,  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
friendship  such  as  is  rarely  formed  in  later  life,  and  carried  on  a 
regular  correspondence  up  to  De  Scrre*s  death. 

On  leaving  Naples,  Niehuhr  returned  to  Rome,  visited  for  the 
last  time,  with  his  son,  the  scenes  and  spots  that  were  dearest  to 
him,  and  then,  afler  a  sorrowful  parting  with  Chevalier  and  Mad- 
ame Bunscn,  and  a  few  of  his  younger  friends,  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  Florence,  whence  he  proceeded,  by  way  of  Bologna, 
Verona,  and  Ferrara,  to  St.  Gall. 

Hero  he  passed  some  weeks,  partly  to  recruit  his  health,  and 
partly  to  examine  the  MSS.  in  the  celebrated  library  of  that 
place.  He  found  that  most  of  them  were  of  a  theological  char- 
acter ;  but,  among  the  exceptions,  he  discovered  the  Panegyric  of 
Merobaudes,  which  he  revised  and  prepared  for  pubhcation  during 
his  stay  there.  From  St.  Gall,  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  to  visit 
two  of  his  earliest  friends-— the  aged  Yoss,  and  Tliibaut,  his  com- 
panion at  college  He  next  visited  Bonn,  in  order  to  see  Professor 
Brandis,  and,  af\er  remaining  there  some  time,  determined  to  se- 
lect it  as  his  place  of  residence  until  it  should  be  finally  decided 
whether  or  not  he  returned  to  Rome. 

Letters  icritten  in  1823. 

CCLXXXIX. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Rome,  8<A  Februmy,  1823. 
Mt  diar  Fbjknd— -Tou  roust  ascribe  my  long  silence  simply  and  solely 
to  awkwardness.     As  I  did  not  immediately  answer  the  letter  by  whiek 
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you  offered  me  an  opportunitj  of  renewing  our  correspondence,  after  yomr 
visit  to  Rome,  1  have  been  waiting  all  this  long  time  for  some  other  occa- 
sion on  which  I  could  begin  writing  to  you.  But,  though  I  am  sufficient- 
ly inclined  in  general  to  self-reproach,  I  think  I  may  be  forgiven  in  this 
instance  for  not  having  answered  your  letter  immediately.  Every  thing 
came  on  us  at  once  ;  my  wife^s  confinement,  &c.,  the  effects  of  which  last- 
ed long  afterward ;  the  negotiations  on  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  the  Ne- 
apolitan insurrection  aiid  Punchinello-revolution,  which  threatened  us  here 
with  an  unpleasant  farce.  Then  followed  such  a  winter  of  perpetual  soci- 
ety and  dissipation  as  I  never  underwent  before ;  in  short,  so  much  time 
passed  over  without  my  fulfilling  the  duty  which  a  kind  Heaven  had  point- 
ed out,  that  I  was  at  last  too  much  ashamed  to  write. 

The  particular  reason  of  my  wrriting  to  you  at  last,  my  dear  old  friend,  is 
as  follows  :  Bora  mentions  the  betrothal  of  your  Charles  as  an  event  about 
which  she  has  already  written  to  us,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  I  know  no- 
thing more  than  the  bare  fact,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  me  greet  you 
again,  and  wish  you  and  your  Charles  eYery  blessing ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
nay,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence,  that  this  decision  for  his  life  will  be  so 
fortunate,  that  his  friend  may  rejoice  over  it  with  his  father.  May  God 
grant  it,  and  preserve  his  paths  from  the  thoms  on  which  you  have  been 
forced  to  tread !  Our  youth  fell  in  a  time  of  illusions  uid  hopes ; ,  the 
youth  of  the  present  age,  who  are  kept  close  to  realities  almost  as  our  fa- 
thers were,  have  a  right  to  demand  other  compensations  from  Fate. 

That  I  never  once  made  use  of  your  residence  in  Rome  to  unite  the  pres- 
ent with  departed  days,  is  one  of  the  things— there  are  not  few  of  them^ 
for  which  I  can  never  be  consoled,  which  will  embitter  the  retrospect  of 
my  life  in  my  last  hour.  It  was  as  though  a  spell  lay  upon  me ;  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  enough  to  utter  one  word  j  once  to  give  vent  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  in  tears.  But  I  could  not  unclose  my  lips  to  speak  that 
word.  The  past  could  not  rise  again  from  its  grave,  and  I  felt  as  though 
it  would  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  that  present  which  it  is  now  the 
duty  of  my  life  to  preserve  and  develop. 

When  you  had  left,  I  would  gladly  have  hastened  after  yon,  and  spent 
one  day  more  with  you,  at  whatever  cost.  Thus  I  suffered  under  a  tor- 
turing constraint,  which  still  rends  my  heart  whenever  I  think  of  that 
time  which  might  have  refreshed  and  strengthened  me,  as  far  as  is  still 
possible  for  me.  My  mind  is  like  a  nation  that  has  passed  through  a  rev* 
olution,  and  now  must  proceed  in  a  new  order,  as  the  old  order  is  irrecover- 
ably destroyed.  I  economize  the  little  still  left  out  of  my  old  treasures, 
recognizing  now  how  inexpressibly  valuable  was  what  I  once  possessed; 
and  with  what  the  new  time  has  brought  me,  I  teach  myself  to  fulfill  my 
duties,  and  take  the  relations  of  life  as  they  come. 

My  position  here  has  one  essential  defect,  that  I  can  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  have  no  possible  claim  upon  me  but  through  my 
official  station ;  that  I  can  not  afford  to  keep  open  house  for  idle  travelersi 
and  would  rather  bear  their  anger  at  my  doing  nothing,  than  their  con- 
tempt for  what  I  might  offer.  Rome  has  become  the  chief  place  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  collective  idleness  of  Europe,  and  even  if  the  ministry  would 
give  me  the  means  of  undertaking  a  roU  in  this  dissipation,  it  would  b« 
terrible  to  waste  one's  time  upon  it. 

This  oonsiderstion  makes  it  less  difficult  for  me  tn  vsslfcn  my  pttsit 
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office,  although  we  have  but  a  very  uncertain  fdtnre  before  us,  and  I  will 
not  deny  that  the  prospect  of  returning  to  Gennai^y  gives  me  some  oneatti- 
ness.  But  Gretchen's  feelings  are  the  deciding  point ;  she  feels,  that  the 
air  hero  is  poison  to  her,  and  so  there  was  nothing  more  to  consider. 

Our  chief  care  is  to  find  a  place  where  I  may  spend  the  remaining  years 
of  my  life  without  the  necessity  of  a  further  change.  Other  things  being 
nearly  equal,  we  shall  certainly  choose  to  settle  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
Eussian  fnuitier. 

My  Marcus  is  a  boy  of  excellent  capacities ;  his  education  amid  antiqui- 
ty has  been  perfectly  successful.  The  old  world  is  to  him  the  true  and 
real  one ;  the  modem  only  something  accidental.  This  will  undoubtedly 
render  some  bitter  discoreries  necessary  in  the  future.  Ancient  history 
and  mythology  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  a  Roman  boy  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  he  is  burning  with  sympathy  and  sheds  tears  for  the 
heroes  of  the  Trojan  time,  over  the  literal  Latin  tranalation  of  the  Odyssey 
which  to  us  seems  so  miserable.  He  looks  forward  confidently  to  climb- 
ing Parnassus,  and  seeing  Jupiter  and  the  old  gods  there,  of  whom  I  told 
him  the  modem  Greek  tradition,  that  they  have  taken  refuge  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 

When  you  were  here,  my  friend,  we  spoke  often,  as  you  will  remember, 
of  De  Serre ;  it  is  the  happiest  result  of  my  residence  in  this  city,  that  he 
has  been  here,  and  that  we  have  become  intimate  friends.  As  the  ancients 
wrote  to  and  for  an  individual,  I  mean  to  write  for  him  a  short  compen- . 
dious  narrative  of  the  Roman  History  through  all  its  centuries.  Is  De  Serre 
still  called  a  thorough-going  servant  of  despotism  by  the  German  liberals  ? 
There  are  cabinets  in  which  he  is  held  to  be  a  mad  poetical  visionary,  and 
no  doubt  a  revolutionist. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  and  if  you  have  not  quite  effaoed  me  from 

your  memory,  write  to  me  about  yoiu  Charles 

Your  old  friend, 

NXEBURK. 

ccxc. 

TO  COUNT  DB  SERRE. 

RoHK,  9tk  February t  1823. 

M.  LS  CoMTK— I  shall  profit  by  a  perfectly  safe  opportunity  to  send  you 
some  reflections  on  the  state  of  England.  You  will  receive  them  with 
kindness,  but  I  do  not  recommend  them  the  less  to  your  indulgence.* 

On  that  country  I  have  a  right  to  form  an  opinion ;  I  have  a  right  to 
except  against  that  of  the  English,  and  to  criticise  it,  as  much  as  if  the 
question  related  to  my  own  country,  and  the  opinion  of  my  fellow-country- 
men respecting  its  state,  for  I  know  England  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  bora 
there.  I  was  taught  the  language  in  my  earliest  childhood,  and  from  the 
age  of  ten  years  I  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  reading  the  English  jour- 
nals ;  my  father  sent  mo  there  to  finish  my  studies,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  and  civil  life  of  a  free  people,  as  well  as  to 
study  rural  economy,  commerce^  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts, 
and  lastly,  finance.  With  introductions  firom  him  (who,  though  little  known 
at  home,  was  the  object  of  universal  respect  in  England),  to  the  most 

*  This  Essay,  entitled  *'  Ueber  England's  Zokunft,"  is  poUished  in  Niebabr's 
«'Naflhgelasseae  Sohiiften."  p.  496. 
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eminent  men  of  that  country,  I  was  u  if  naturalized  there ;  and,  after 
having  quitted  it,  I  continued  to  watch  with  the  same  interest  the  mi- 
nutest details  of  its  circumstances,  and  have  followed  its  moral,  political, 
and  financial  history,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  with  an  attention  which 
even  such  cyents  as  those  of  1806  and  1813  have  rarely  sufficed  to  dimin* 
ish.  And  the  more  I  occupied  all  my  leisure  moments  with  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  more  I  was  led  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  history  of  England,  among 
those  states,  where  the  free  institutions  of  the  middle  ages  have  maintain- 
ed themselves  for  a  more  or  less  lengthened  period,  uid  where  even  im- 
portant changes — as,  for  instance,  in  the  tenure  of  jProperty — ^have  heen 
brought  to  pass  in  the  course  of  their  natural  development.  Lastly,  I  have 
more  especially  devoted  my  attention  to  the  finance  of  England,  on  account 
of  a  work,  the  idea  of  which  I  conceived  some  years  ago ;  namely,  a  his- 
tory of  the  finances  of  all  European  states  from  the  peace  of  1 783,  pre- 
ceded by  a  picture  of  their  condition  at  that  epoch,  and  terminated  by  a 
statement  of  the  results. 

I  beg,  M.  le  Comte,  that  you  will  simply  consider  this  explanation  as  a 
statement  of  the  circumstances  which  make  me  feel  myself  entitled  to  dis- 
cuss, without  presumption,  the  questions  treated  of  in  my  little  essay. 

In  reasoning,  on  the  future,  I  have  asked  myself,  What  should  I  do  in 
Mr.  Canning's  place,  vith  hi*  principles  and  his  character?  Will  you  be 
one  of  those  who  would  now  accuse  me  of  attributing  reckless  audacity  to 
him  with  injustice  ?     I  think  not. 

It  was  by  similar  chains  of  reasonings,  that  I  always  used  to  divine  the 
projects  of  Napoleon,  and  even  the  plans  of  his  campaigns. 

England  must  choose  between  two  futures.  Has  she  the  will  and  the 
power  to  adopt  a  manly  and  virtuous  policy  ?  Then  she  will  occupy  her- 
self with  the  moral  reformation  of  society ;  she  will  renounce  the  project  of 
domineering  over  and  weakening  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and  she  will 
leave  the  growth  of  the  America  of  the  North  in  the  hands  of  Providence : 
she  may  deplore  a  wsjr  with  Spain,  but  she  will  not  give  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  restoration  in  France.  Is  she  willing  to  brave  the  greatest  dangers, 
confident  that  she  can  surmount  them,  and  to  found  an  empire  such  as  no 
power  may  dare  to  attack?  Then  she  will  adopt  precisely  the  course 
which  I  have  traced  out. 

In  writing  for  you,  M.  le  Comte,  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  add 
to  my  prophecies  the  restrictions,  if  such  or  such  an  event  happen^  by  which 
on  other  occasions  one  is  obliged  to  guard  against  the  taunt,  often  little 
merited,  of  having  predicted  events  which  are  not  realized.  Unforeseen 
accidents  may  arrest  Mr.  Canning  in  his  career ;  for  myself^  I  simply  say 
that  he  will  arrive  at  the  results  which  I  have  indicated,  if^  as  every  thing 
leads  us  to  believe,  he  is  able  to  advance  without  restraint. 

Have  you  ever  read  in  Germany  a  pax>cr  of  Lessing's,  which  alanna 
pious  persons,  but  which  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  a  profound  philosopher, 
**<<ie  Erziehung  da  Menschengeschlechis?^^  *  There  is  in  that  paper  a 
sentence  of  the  deepest  significance :  "  The  enthusiast,"  he  says,  '^  and 
the  philosopher  are  frequently  only  at  variance  as  to  the  epoch  in  the  future 
at  which  they  place  the  acoomplishmont  of  their  efforts.  The  enthusiast 
does  not  recognize  the  slowness  of  the  pace  of  time.     An  event  not  inune- 

*  The  Edacatk>n  of  the  Human  Race. 
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diatoly  connected  with  the  time  in  which  he  lives  is  to  him  a  nnlUty." 
Do  not  attribute  to  me  the  idea  that  the  defects,  which  as  I  think  are  eat- 
ing into  the  vital  principle  of  England,  threaten  her  existence  in  our  times, 
or  those  of  our  children.  My  views  would  admit  of  development  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  other  points ;  but  these 
rapidly  sketched  pages  would  then  extend  into  a  volume. 

During  the  few  weeks  yet  remaining  of  our  stay  in  Rome,  I  shall  have 
absolutely  no  time  to  write  you  the  essay  on  Eoman  history  for  which  yon 
asked  me.  It  shall  be  my  occupation  at  Baden-Baden.  I  feel  wannly 
grateful  to  you  fo|L  having  asked  me  for  it.  The  ancients  wrote  for  the 
friend  to  whom  they  dedicated  a  book ;  this  gives  marked  characteristics 
to  what  is  written ;  this  enables  one  to  dispense  with  precautions  against 
the  raiBapprehensions  of  such  and  such  readers.  It  is  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  me  that  you  understand  our  language  so  well ;  in  writing,  for 
the  future,  I  shall  fancy  that  I  am  speaking  to  yon.  Atticus  wrote  an 
abstract  of  the  history  of  Rome  for  the  use  of  his  friend  Cicero ;  may  I  not 
recall  this  example  on  iny  own  behalf? 

Society  here  is  about  to  abandon  itself  to  amusements  during  the  carni- 
val. There  is  something  fearful  in  these  pitiable  amusements  at  a  moment 
when  all  our  lives  are  in  the  balance.  What  a  despicable  generation  is 
this  of  ours  !  I  even  prefer  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  quarreling  about 
their  theological  disputes,  to  otur  contemporaries,  who  require  diversions  for 
their  ennuiy  who  flock  to  balls  on  the  eve  of  a  universal  crisis,  which  is 
teaching  us  all  how  precious  inu  the  timt  by  which  vjt  neglected  to  profit. 
For  ray  own  part,  I  share  in  the  feelings  of  a  dying  man  who  reproaches 
himself  for  not  having  employed  his  life  well.  Lent  and  its  silence  will 
be  a  relief  to  me.     I  have  just  bought  a  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

As  you  do  me  the  honor  of  allowing  me  to  plan  your  Italian 

library,  I  would  warmly  reconuncnd  to  you  the  Florentine  History  of  Varchi, 
if  you  can  find  a  complete  copy  of  it ;  almost  all  are  mutilated.  In  read- 
ing this  author,  I  have  seen  that  we  may  be  incredibly  circumstantial,  and 
yet  rivet  the  attention.  It  will  make  you  acquainted  with  a  great  man^ 
Ferrucci— of  whom  there  are  so  few ! 

CCXCI. 

ROMX,  25th  February,  18523. 

I  have  sent  word  to  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  that  you  wish  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  his  health.  Your  interest  in  him  has  g^ven  him  the 
most  lively  pleasure,  and  he  sends  you  his  sincere  acknowledgments.    Alas ! 

I  have  no  agreeable  news  to  give  you  on  this  subject It  appears 

to  me  certain  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  oesophagus,  and  that  the 
nerves  of  the  ganglion  are  attacked.  I  am  not  aware  whether  you  think 
it  allowable  to  believe  in  animal  magnetism,  but  for  my  part  I  have  faith 
in  it,  and  I  believe  that  if  cure  were  possible  in  this  case,  it  must  be  sought 
in  this  remedy 

I  have  read  with  terror  the  speeches  in  the  English  parliament.  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  take  notes  of  the  number  of  the  "  Etpectadory^^  a  journal  in 
which  M.  de  St.  Miguel  wrote  at  that  time,  in  which  last  year  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  now  the  ally  of  Don  Miguel,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
his  daughter,  his  wife,  and  Napoleon  I 

I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  future.     The  infatuated  men  haviB  brought 
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OS  to  the  point  of  haying  pnt  England,  and  the  English  ministry-,  at  the 
head  of  the  revolutionary  party.  There  are  some  miniBten  who  ought  to 
follow  the  example  of  Lord  Londonderry. ..... 

ccxcn. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Naples,  dth  April,  1833» 

We  have  been  here  a  week,  and,  as  is  always  the  oase  with  a  season 
of  great  enjoyment,  the  time  slips  away  very  quiokly,  and  it  makes  ma 
sad  to  think  that  a  quarter  of  that  which  we  can  spend  here  is  already 
over.  It  is  years  certainly  since  I  spent  such  happy  days.  In  this  elastio 
atmosphere  you  feel  elastic ;  the  sense  of  weight  and  lassitude  which  diffuses 
itself  through  your  whole  body  in  Rome,  at  least  if  you  remain  long  there 
without  a  break,  vanishes  in  Naples.  I  believe  it  was  not  without  reason, 
and  not  merely  jfor  the  sake  of  the  scenery,  that  the  old  Romans  regularly 
visited  their  country  houses  and  the  shores  of  this  bay.  Sky,  earth,  ai^ 
sea,  compose  a  whole  which  certainly  far  transcends  my  expectations }  and 
in  De  Serre's  society  I  have  all  that  my  heart  and  intellect  have  so  long 
and  sorely  missed,  and  there  is  a  friendship  between  our  families  which 
already  extends  even  to  the  children.  I  really  feel  several  years  youngs, 
and  able  to  work  hard  without  a  laborious  effort. 

We  arrived  here  on  Marcus's  birth-day.  The  whole  journey  had  been 
a  festival  to  him,  and  it  was  a  deep  joy  to  its  to  perceive  his  open  suscep- 
tibilities to  all  these  new  impressions.  We  felt  how  much  he  had  developed 
and  improved  during  the  past  year,  on  comparing  him  with  his  former  self. 
It  is  an  inestimable  advuitage  for  him  that  we  have  remained  here  so  long, 
for,  in  his  own  way,  he  enjoys  every  thing,  antiquities  and  nature,  like  a 
grown  person,  and  with  all  the  bliss  of  childhood  superadded.  No,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  ever  had  a  happier  childhood  I  The  night  before 
his  birthday,  we  slept  at  a  little  place  called  St.  Agata ;  we  had  stopped 
at  mid-day  at  Mola  (it  was  a  most  beautiful  day),  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the 
bay  and  the  prospect  toward  Gaeta.  The  boy  was  intoxicated  with  delight, 
and  his  ecstasy  kept  his  soul  awake  to  the  last  second,  when  his  body  was 
long  since  quite  tired  out.  When  he  was  in  bed,  he  clung  round  his  mother's 
neck,  and  said  in  German,  "  Mother,  how  very  happy  I  am  that  God  has 
given  me  such  a  good  father  and  mother,  and  such  good  sisters  1"  My 
heart  was  very  tender,  and  I  could  not  help  begging  his  pardon,  because  I 
once  punished  him  severely  for  a  piece  of  mischief  which  Lucia  had  done, 
and  not  he,  but  we  were  compelled  to  believe  that  he  was  the  culprit,  and 
was  trying  to  screen  himself  by  a  lie ;  I  said  that  I  had  been  unjust  to 
him  :  **  No,  father,  that  you  never  were !"  he  answered  with  the  greatest 
warmth 

A  manuscript  which  I  must  collate,  at  least  in  all  the  important  pas- 
sages, in  order  to  be  justified  in  editing  a  work  which  has  been  printed 
from  very  bad  copies  of  the  same,  takes  up  much  of  my  time  which  might 
be  spent  more  pleasantly ;  but  I  think  I  ought  not  to  lose  this  opportunity, 
as  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  one  else  will  be  found  to  undertake  a 
task  which  has  been  left  undone  for  three  centuries.  The  people  here  are 
very  obliging ;  and  when  I  have  finished  this  task,  I  mean  to  embrace  the 
unexpected  offer  of  permission  to  read  the  fac-timUa  of  the  Herculanean 
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pspyms-rollB,  tho  proof  Bheets  of  which  have  been  alreftdf  printad  from 
oopper-plates,  but  which  are  not  yet  published. 

Of  the  knavery  of  the  people  we  had  a  strong  proof,  in  the  ram  they 
asked  for  unloading  our  carriage,  else  they  can  not  be  worse  than  thoso 
we  have  left,  and  their  vivacity  is  a  stnnig  recommendation  to  them  com- 
pared with  the  lifeless  indolence  of  the  Romans.  It  certainly  tends  to 
make  one  judge  them  more  favorably  that  we  have  lived  so  many  years 
in  Italy,  and  have  long  since  ceased  to  make  the  demands,  the  non-fulfill- 
ment of  which  plunges  any  foreigner  into  despair,  who  can  not  indemnify 
himself  by  a  general  enthusiasm.  At  Terracina  you  begin  to  meet  with 
southern  scenery  and  southern  productions ;  the  oranges  at  Rome  are  sour, 
and  we  have  often  remarked  that  we  had  never  eaten  such  bad  ones  in 
Germany;  the  Sicilian  ones  here  certainly  possess  a  perfection  auch  as 
they  never  retain  when  brought  across  the  sea  to  the  north.  But  the  dif- 
ference of  the  climate  is  shown  most  strikingly  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  ad- 
yisable  here  when  the  sun  has  shone  into  a  room,  to  open  the  window  in 
the  evening  in  order  not  to  suffer  from  the  sultry  air  during  the  night ; 
while  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  we  left  Rome,  that  we  could  do  alto- 
gether without  a  fire,  and  most  likely  should  not  have  given  it  up  bo  soon 
except  in  prospect  of  the  journey 

CCXCIII. 

Naplxs,  29a  April  1893. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Be  Serre,  and  this  short  period  of 

nninterrupted  intimate  intercourse  has  so  perfected  our  friendship  as  to 
secure  ite  steady  duration,  oven  if  we  should  never  meet  again.  I  revere 
him  more  than  ever,  from  seeing  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  I  now 
say,  as  an  eye-witness,  what  I  was  convinced  of  before,  from  the  picture 
which  I  had  formed  of  him  to  myself,  that  his  character  is  as  perfectly 
virtuous  and  as  spotless  in  its  purity,  as  he  is  great  as  a  man,  and  rare 
as  a  genius. 

His  family  is  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  a 
lively  and  sensible  wife  who  admires  her  husband,  and  is  proud  of  him, 
whom  he  loves  very  tenderly ;  his  children  are  the  objects  of  his  warmest 
affection.  All  who  belong  to  the  embassy  belong  to  the  family,  and  even 
the  servants  who  have  come  here  with  them,  seem  rather  to  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  faithful  retainers  than  domestics.  Tho  interior  of  the  family  has 
no  more  the  tone  of  the  fashionable  world  than  belongs  to  his  position  as 
a  representative  of  his  country,  and  this  tone  appears  only  when  his  official 
position  is  in  question,  which  is  very  seldom ;  at  other  times  his  mode  of 
life,  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  establishment,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
apartments,  is  quite  that  of  a  commoner,  and  you  enter  into  all  the  ar- 
rangements and  feelings  of  tho  family  quite  as  you  would  with  people  of 
our  class.  De  Serre*s  long  residence  in  Germany,  particularly  in  his  youth, 
during  the  emigration,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  language  and 
literature,  his  taste  for  them,  the  many  vicissitudes  through  which  ho  has 
passed,  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  as  an  advocate  after  his  return, 
have  certainly  brought  to  extraordinary  perfection,  one  of  the  rarest  spirits 
that  nature  has  ever  created.  Conscious  of  his  powers,  all  his  external 
gifts  of  fortune  are  to  him  neither  a  possession  of  value,  nor  a  fetter. 
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We  166  each  oilier  daily,  end  often  more  than  onoe  in  the  day;  we 
have  made  exconions  together  as  far  as  the  weather  would  permit,  and 
farther 

CCXCIV. 

TO  C0UI7T  BE  6EB.RE. 

Bx>MX.  18/4  Mardk,  1893. 

The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proves  himself  incompaii- 

ably  superior  to  his  predecessor,  the  inept  Mr.  Vansittart,  so  extolled  in 
the  semi-official  pamphlet  which  appeared  last  year.  His  financial  state- 
ment deserves  full  confidence,  with  one  correction,  wl^ph  is,  however,  very 
essential ;  namely,  the  following : 

I  adopt  his  estimate  of  the  receipts,  as  they  would  be  if  no  duties  had 
been  repealed,  at  52,200,000/.  Deducting  the  amount  of  these  duties, 
we  shall  have  rather  under  50,000,000/. ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
revenues  will  reach  this  amount,  or  perhaps  rather  more. 

He  has,  however,  no  right  to  add  to  these  receipts  the  4,850,000/.  due 
from  the  Trustees  of  Half-pay  and  Pensions,  because  these  Commissioners 
will  only  have  this  money  by  borrowing  it ;  which  reduces  the  real  sur- 
plus to  150,000/.,  and  annihilates  the  Sinking  Fund.  I  need  hardly  r»> 
mind  you  that  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  great  evil  for  England. 

Such  is  the  reality  which  I  can  vouch  for ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  these  discussions  are  reported  in  the  English 
journals,  conceals  a  result  still  less  favorable.  I  do  not  find  in  the  stat^ 
ment  of  expenses  the  2,050,000/.,  which,  with  the  2,800,000/.  constitutes 
the  4,850,000/.  to  be  advanced  by  the  Trustees  of  Half-pay  and  Pensions. 
Now  I  attribute  this  omission  simply  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  report 
the  Parliamentary  debates  in  the  journals.  The  new  minister  has  wished 
to  make  a  sensation  to  inspire  Europe  with  admiration,  but  I  can  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  low  cunning^ 
such  as  tho  ministers  of  absolute  monarchs  nOt  unfrcquently  indulge  in. 
Still,  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  this  sum  ought  to  be  added  to  the  ezp 
penses,  and  then  the  balance  would  stand  as  follows  : 

Total  expenses  without  the  sum  to  be  borrowed  on  an- 
nuities for  tho  Pension  List    £49,852,786 

Sum  to  be  borrowed  in  order  to  pay  the  Pension  List .         2,050,000 

£51,902,786 
Total  receipts,   after  tho  suppression  of  the   duties, 

which  will  be  paid  however  for  the  first  half  year. .      50,000,000 

From  which  will  result  a  deficit  of £1,902,786 

Tou  will  smile  at  my  saying  that  this  budget  merits  all  confidence, 
when  I  nevertheless  destroy  its  results.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  all  the 
facts  are  exact ;  but  that  the  calculations  should  be  corrected.* 

What  the  minister  says  respecting  the  reforms  and  retrenchments  made 

*  The  actual  receipts  of  the  vear  1893.  inclodmg  £4,678,000  derived  from  the 
Tmstoes  of  the  Naval  and  A^ilitary  Penskms,  amoanted  to  £57,679,999,  the 
actual  expenditure  to  £90,069,014. 
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in  the  adminlsiration,  sdmits  of  no  donbt,  and  doe*  great  liODor  to  the 

government. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  alarming  in  this  deficit,  even  if  it  should  not 
disappear  before  the  more  ample  information  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
obtain  from  London  itself;  it  will  simply  force  the  government  to  adopt 
at  last  the  only  existing  course  by  which  the  finances  of  England  can  be 
■aved ;  namely,  to  change  the  system  of  taxation  entirely,  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  indicated.*  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Lord  Somers 
prove  that  the  most  correct  thinkers  in  England  are  beg^ning  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  its  necessity,  its  indispensable  necessity.  The  repeal  of  taxes 
avails  nothing,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  abundance  in  the  finances ;  it  is 
the  effect  of  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  ought  to  be  compensated  by  a 
property  tax. 

The  budget  altogether  is  not  a  financial,  but  a  political  matter.  Hence 
I  can  not  conceive  how  it  is,  that,  out  of  England,  people  do  not  examine 
it,  nor  test  the  calculations. 

This  would  frustrate  the  policy  of  the  English  minister ;  but  the  refuta- 
tion ought  not  to  exaggerate  any  thing. 

An  infinity  of  facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge  lately,  and  confirm  what 
I  have  written  upon  England.  Thus  a  landowner  declares  that  ho  would 
be  content  to  sell  for  £21,000,  an  estate  for  which  he  paid  £72,000  in 
1810. 

Have  you  heard,  M.  le  Comte,  that  Count  Munster  had  informed  the 
Hanoverian  envoys,  that  the  King  of  England,  as  King  of  Hanover,  en- 
tirely approves  the  resolutions  of  Verona ;  and  that  he  is  even  convinced^ 
that  Europe  would  fall  a  prey  to  revolution  if  the  allied  powers  displayed 
less  energy  ?  It  is  evident  that  they  fear  a  continental  war,  which  might 
endanger  Hanover. 

The  French  post  of  to-day  will  bring  you  deplorable  news  !  So  the  men 
who  now  exclude  a  colleague,  f  without  being  authorized  to  do  so,  by  a 
regulation  which  is  undoubtedly  too  indulgent,  but  which  is  the  law,  are  in 
part  the  same  who  rejected  your  proposition  for  increasing  the  authority  of 
the  president. 

M.  Wicar  had  promised  me  to  call  at  last  on  the  picture-dealer  to-day, 
to  examine  the  Filippo  Lippi ;  I  do  nut  know  if  ho  has  kept  his  promise ; 
he  has  not  come  to  inform  me  of  th3  result.  The  picture-dealer,  whom  I 
requested  to  be  at  home  to  receive  Wicar,  has  sent  me  word  that  Wicar  is 
his  enemy ;  I  hope  it  has  not  come  to  poniards. 

I  rejoice  in  your  acquisitions  in  pictures.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
riches  of  Italy  are  almost  exhausted ! 

I,  too,  can  not  help  believing  that  there  are  affinities  between  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  physical  world,  and  those  of  the  moral  order  of  things.  I 
venture  to  predict  that,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,   a  terrible  plague  will 

•  In  the  E«aay  "  Ueber  England's  Zukanft." 

t  During  the  debates  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  proposed 
war  with  Spain,  in  order  to  suppress  the  Constitution  and  restore  Absolutism, 
M.  Manuel,  deputy  for  La  Vendee,  was  excluded  from  the  Chamber,  by  a  vote 
or  the  altra-royalist  majority,  for  having  used  the  expression.  **  You  wish  to  save 
the  life  of  Ferdinand,  and  forget  that  the  Staarts  were  overthrown  becaase  they 
sought  the  aid  of  France — that  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  head  fell,  because  foreign- 
ers mixed  tliemselves  in  the  cause  of  France."  These  words  were  declared  to 
be  a  defense  of  regicide,  although  Manuel  explained  that  be  had  used  them  with 
tlie  contrary  intention. 
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derutate  Europo.  In  three  or  fotir  hundred  years,  it  will  be  possible  to 
calculate  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  human  race,  and  the  change  in 
the  maximum  of  heat  and  cold,  &c. 

jiu  revmrj  Count,  if  the  communications  of  Wicar  do  not  occasion  yon 
another  letter,  before  my  departure.  Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  assure  you 
once  more  of  the  unchangeable  devotion  of  my  heart. 

NiEBUHB. 

ccxcv.* 

The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  State  debt  is  extremely  facili- 
tated by  the  existence  of  another  stock,  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  n^duce  it. 

If  none  such  exist,  the  fund-holder  will  estimate  the  indemnity  which  is 
due  to  him,  in  proportion  to  the  interest ;  he  will  consider  himself  injured 
if  you  do  not  offer  him  125  of  nominal  capital  for  100,  when  you  wish  to 
reduce  the  five  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent. 

If  more  than  one  kind  of  stock  exists,  at  different  rates  of  interest,  their 
respective  prices  will  have  fixed  themselves  in  very  difTcrent  proportions, 
for  they  arc  regulated  by  two  efficients  of  unlike  nature ;  namely,  llie  an- 
nual product  as  an  investment,  and  the  expectation  of  a  risi^  when  it  may 
be  desirable  to  part  with  them.  Moreover,  experience  proves  that  in  all 
caites,  State  bonds  bearing  a  smaller  interest,  fetch  a  higher  price  in  pro- 
portion than  those  bearing  higher  interest.  Thus,  before  1780,  the  Dutch 
bonds  at  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  fetched  one  hundred  and  eight  per  cent., 
those  at  three  per  cent,  only  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve.  It  is  superfluous  to  cite  the  example  of  the  English  and  American 
funds. 

Up  to  the  financial  operations  of  Mr.  Pelham,  England  had  alleviated 
the  burden  of  her  public  debt  by  arbitrary  reductions,  after  the  example  of 
Holland,  of  the  various  states  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  not  to  speak  of  France,  the 
only  one  which  it  is  usual  to  decry  as  an  act  characterized  by  violence. 
Mr.  Pelham  found  himself  obliged  to  obtain  a  semblance  of  voluntary  assent 
on  the  part  of  the  stock-holders ;  but  the  great  difficulty  found  in  carrying 
out  Sir  John  Barnard's  plan,  arose  from  the  absence  of  a  regulating  stock, 
bearing  interest  below  four  per  cent.  For  this  reason,  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  till  the  funds  had  risen  much  above  par,  and  oven  then  to  exposo 
themselves  to  the  risk  of  failure. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  all  that  he  could  to  augment  the  moss  of  the  five  per  cents., 
in  order  that  his  successors  might  one  day  have  it  in  their  power  to  dimin- 
ish the  burden  of  the  debt  very  sensibly;  it  was  in  order  to  render  this 
operation  feasible  that  he  made  so  much  effort  to  give  importance  to  the 
four  per  cents.  Through  pusillanimity  Mr.  Vansittart  did  not  accomplish 
till  1822,  what  he  might  have  done  in  1818. 

If  there  existed  in  France  a  stock  at  four  per  cent.,  as  well  as  the  five 
per  cents.,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  latter  being  at  ninety  per  cent.,  the 
four  per  cents  would  be  at  seventy-eight  or  eighty,  instead  of  seventy -two. 
The  foreigner,  speculating  in  the  French  funds,  would  prefer  them  to  those 
of  which  the  price  would  be  more  nearly  at  par,  for  his  imagination  would 
represent  to  him  a  profit  of  a  quarter  instead  of  that  of  a  ninth :  the 
amount  of  this  stock  would  be  more  limited  than  that  of  the  five  x>er  cents., 

*  This  paper  bears  no  date,  bat  it  seems  to  be  in  its  place  here,  altliough  it 
may  possibly  have  boon  written  somewhat  earlier. 
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which  would  necessarily  produce  a  more  considerable  rise  than  the  inreaft- 
ment  of  the  s&me  sum ;  finally,  small  capitals  would  be  invested  in  it  to  a 
greater  extent. 

I  could  have  wished  that  the  opportunity  had  been  embraced  of  creating 
a  stock  at  five  per  cent.,  when  the  treasury  sold  the  twelve  and  a  half 
millions  of  stock,  or  else  when  the  reimbursement  took  place. 

Undoubtedly  this  operation  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
making  up  your  mind  to  some  loss,  since  the  exchequer  ought  to  have  the 
whole  Hum  reimburacd,  which  it  had  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
that  it  had  been  necessary  to  realize.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think— so  far 
as  one  has  a  right  to  form  an  opinion  at  such  a  distance — ^that  this  loan 
would  not  have  been  very  considerable :  at  any  rate,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  create  fifteen  millions,  instead  of  twelve  and  a  hall^  to  obtun 
the  same  sum.  I  believe  that  the  commissioners  might  have  gradually 
drawn  out  the  four  per  cents,  on  the  Exchange,  and  the  five  per  cents. 
would  have  risen  more  than  they  have  done,  and  that  they  might  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  ending  by  investing  a  part  of  the  four  per  cents,  at  the 
same  price  at  which  the  grand  negotiation  was  concluded. 

You  will  pardon  a  foreigner  the  quaint  expression,  that  tiiiere  exists  a  spo- 
cies  of  emulation  between  the  diiferent  kinds  of  public  funds  of  the  sanne 
nature,  which  impels  them  all  forward  when  they  are  inclined  to  rise. 
Without  a  stock  at  four  per  cent.,  that  at  five  per  cent,  would  with  diffi- 
culty rise  above  par,  and  till  it  should  have  exceeded  par,  a  reduction  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt  could  produce  no  result  of  sufficient  importance. 

In  no  wise  personally  interested  that  this  measure  should  bo  some  day 
carried  out  with  success,  and  before  long,  it  being  in  fact  rather  contrary  to 
my  interest,  since  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  sell  what  I  possess  in  the 
five  per  cents.,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Europe  in  general,  that  I  desire  to 
sec  those  brilliant  ameliorations  effected  in  France,  which  will  insure 
gratitude  and  respect  to  the  government. 

CCXCVI. 

Boms,  9lk  May,  1893. 

My  beloved  and  revered  friend,  this  letter  to  you  is  the  first  I  have  writ- 
ten since  my  arrival  in  this  city,  now  almost  become  a  home  to  me.  Yours 
had  arrived  here  before  we  had  completed  our  tedious  journey,  and  was  the 
first  I  read  after  that  of  a  friend  of  my  youth,  who,  for  a  period  of  almost 
thirty  years,  has  guided  my  life  like  a  guardian  angel,  and  who  now  stands 
before  mo  and  above  me  like  a  departed  spirit  in  a  better  world ;  a  friend 
who  has  awakened  in  mo  the  best  powers  of  my  heart  and  mind,  and  roused 
them  to  action. 

I  have  no  words  to  tell  you,  how  heartily  I  love  you,  and  how  acutely  I 
miss  your  presence  and  your  society.  They  could  be  only  words  of  passion, 
which  I  can  no  longer  utter.  The  time  spent  with  you  and  yours,  was  the 
happiest  that  we  have  passed  in  Italy,  and,  through  you,  Naples  will  re- 
main a  hallowed  spot  in  our  memory  as  long  as  we  live.  Any  real  bles»> 
ing  we  have  once  enjoyed  is,  in  its  best  part,  imperishable ;  and  for  oM  age^ 
on  the  borders  of  which  I  stand,  there  can  remain  but  little  beside  recollec- 
tions. Still  I  fancy  if  I  could  live  with  you,  I  should  grow  young  again 
instead  of  growing  old. 

I  have  leamt  to  know  you  as  a  husband  and  father ;  and  my  affection 
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for  you  hfts  found  new  and  rich  food ;  my  wife  and  children  cling  to  yon 
and  yours  with  that  cordiality,  without  which  the  firicndship  of  two  men 
who  are  fathers  of  families  must  always  remain  imperfect.  I  esteem  you 
happy  in  your  household  blessingpt,  and  congratulate  myself  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  enyy  you  in  that  respect.  I  constantly  think  of  your  wife  with 
esteem,  and  with  the  pleasure  which, her  bright,  energetic,  graceful  ways 
inspire,  and  which  is  heightened  by  all  that  surrounds  her ;  your  children 
dwell  in  my  heart  as  if  they  were  of  my  own  kindred. 

My  wife,  who  had  been  aocustomod  to  frank  sociability,  had  for  years 
painfully  folt  the  want  of  it  here.  I^e  found  it  in  your  house,  and  if  she 
gained  strength  in  Naples,  it  was  certainly  much  less  owing  to  the  air  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  which  she  had  been  used  to  iirom  her  child- 
hood, than  to  3rou  and  your  dear  wife.  Marcus  will  never  forget  you,  and 
the  thought  of  your  approval  or  disapproval  will,  I  trust,  ever  remain  with 
him,  as  it  is  now,  a  powerful  incentive  to  good.  As  he  grows  older,  and 
able  to  understand  it,  he  will  hear  more  and  more  of  you,  and  the  love  with 
which  he  clings  to  you,  is  a  holy  sentiment  whose  preservation  will  be  one 
of  my  first  cares.  He  and  the  little  ones  remember  your  children  with 
childish  friendship,  and  your  wile  with  gratitude  and  love. 

We  all  pray  that  God^s  richest  blessings  may  accompany  you  and  youi 
family,  and  the  pious  lips  of  the  innocent  children  only  echo  the  voice  of 
their  hearts.  We  pray  that  all  the  happiness  you  possess  may  be  preserved 
to  you  ;  that  you  may  have  a  voclttion  worthy  of  your  noble  mind,  and  re- 
ceive a  blessirfig  in  this  vocation  1  These  sentiments  are  our  thanks  for  all 
your  love  and  kindness,  and  for  the  happy  time  that  we  owe  to  you. 

Hearty  thanks  for  your  letters,  with  which  your  father-land  will  be  no 
foreign  land  to  us.  To  your  relations  and  friends  I  shall  be  able  to  speak 
of  you  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  heart ;  here  I  can  not,  excepting  with  ft 
few  young  friends 

CCXCVII. 

KOMX,  9tk  May,  1893. 

My  revered  friend,  I  shall  try  a  commercial  route  to  announce  to  you 
some  tidings,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  important  to  you. 

It  seems  an  understood  thing  that  the  King  of  Naples  will  remain  at 
Vienna  during  the  whole  of  this  sunmier ;  or  rather,  it  is  said  here,  that 
this  is  quite  certain. 

But  what  I  have  to  tell  you  now  will  sound  to  you  quite  incredible ;  and 
yet  on  closer  consideration  you  will  find  it  very  probable. 

It  has  been  represented  to  your  ministry,  and  they  perceive  themselves, 
that  it  might  probably  be  impossible  to  got  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
King  of  Spain  while  hunting,  and  that  yet  the  Junta  could  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  monarch  for  any  length  of  time.  It  has  therefore  been  pro- 
posed to  allow  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  as  his  uncle,  to  be  nominated  to 
the  regency,  but  with  the  condition  that  he  shall  appoint  a  substitute.  He 
will  hardly  choose  the  Duke  of  Angoulcme  as  his  delegate.  The  nomina- 
tion is  to  take  place  when  the  Junta  is  installed  at  Madrid ;  and  it  is  pos- 
itively asserted  that  this  city  will  be  occupied  on  the  28th.*  Immediately 
upon  this,  the  Count  Brunetti  will  come  forward  in  his  capacity  of  Aus- 
trian embassador. 

*  The  Duke  of  Angouleais  entered  Msdrtd  on  the  94th  oC  April. 

T* 
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The  objeett  of  all  this  are  as  clear  m  day. 

Two  Spaniih  privateers  have  appeared  before  Civita  Vecchia.  This  has 
suspended  all  the  shipments  of  com  to  Marseilles,  which  had  jnst  begun 
with  fair  prospects. 

I  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  proclamation  of  the  Junta.  You  prob- 
ably know  that  Eguia  is  a  decrepit,  avaricious  general,  without  any  per- 
sonal weight.     Of  the  other  two  I  know  nothing. 

Give  me  to  understand  whether  this  letter  reaches  your  hands  uninjured. 
If  you  are  sure  of  it,  write  to  me  when  you  find  it  necessary  to  be  quite 

secure  of  secresy,  under  cover  of  a  Neapolitan  firm  to ,  at  Rome,  or 

if  I  have  left  Italy,  in  the  same  way  to  St.  Gall,  addressed  to . 

The  new  Austrian  postal  regulations,  to  which  the  unpardonable  deten- 
tion of  the  correspondence  at  Bologna  has  certainly  afforded  a  justification, 
place  the  whole  correspondence  of  Italy  under  police  turveillance,  Aa  re- 
gards the  speedy  dispatch  of  letters  to  Germany  this  is  evidently  an  ad-> 
rant  age ;  but  even  the  letters  to  Parma  must  go  by  way  of  Manttut. 

With  all  my  heart  your  friend. 

CCXCVIII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Rome,  11/4  May,  1833. 
It  goes  to  my  very  heart  to  think  that  this  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  write 
to  you  from  Rome.  We  live  now  like  travelers  in  another  house,  quite  in 
a  ditferent  quarter.  Yesterday  I  went  with  Marcus  to  our  old  home,  which 
the  owner  is  having  altered  and  newly  arranged  for  himself.  It  was  like 
visiting  a  tomb.  During  the  most  gloomy  times  of  our  sojourn  here,  this 
house  has  always  seemed  cheerful  to  me.  The  side  entrance  is  close  to 
the  remains  of  the  semicircle  of  the  theatre,  once  so  magnificent.  The 
house  itself  is  built  upon  the  ruin.  You  osct^nd  a  high  and  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  enter  a  lofty,  dimly-lighted  ante-chamber,  and  turning  to  the  right, 
find  yourself  in  an  apartment,  from  which  the  different  parts  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house recede  at  right  angles,  inclosing  a  garden  on  the  same  level,  as 
both  the  house  and  the  garden  stand  on  arches  and  fragments  that  formed 
the  first  story  of  the  colossal  ruin.  Here,  all  that  we  saw  of  Rome  was 
the  point  of  a  single  cupola,  and  we  heard  no  sound,  but  the  fall  of  a  fount- 
ain in  the  garden.  The  owner  is  having  every  thing  altered  \  the  whole 
court  was  crowded  with  beasts  of  burden  bringing  building  materials  ;  our 
sitting-room  was  full  of  workmen,  who  were  employed  on  one  side  in  build- 
ing up  the  windows,  and  on  the  other  in  breaking  through  the  walls,  in 
order  to  change  the  windows  into  glass  doors,  opening  on  the  garden.  The 
marble  stops  beneath  the  windows,  on  which  all  the  children  had  played 
in  their  turns,  were  already  broken  up— fruit-pieces,  painted  in  fresco,  which 
had  been  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  them,  were  knocked  away — where 
they  had  so  often  played  and  wept,  there  was  no  sound  but  the  pick-ax 
of  the  workmen ; — that  garden,  the  centre  of  the  whole  abode,  where  we 
had  so  often  walked  up  and  down,  unless  the  weather  were  extraordinarily 
unfavorable,  was  now  desolate  and  as  still  as  death — most  of  the  rooms 
were  shut  up,  and  of  one  or  two  only  could  we  obtain  a  glimpse  by  peep- 
ing through  shutters  or  keyholes.  The  sight  of  what  we  had  lost  had  made 
our  hearts  heavy  :  this  scene  of  destruction  and  the  death-like  silence  lao- 
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erated  them.  Marcus  hu  both  tender  and  deep  foolings ;  ho  was  affected 
as  I  was.  The  demolition  had  even  extended  to  the  painting  on  the  ceil- 
ing, in  which  the  stories  of  Paradise  and  the  patriarchal  times  were  repre- 
sented, though  not  by  a  master's  hand,  still  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the 
children,  whose  eyes  were  constantly  attracted  thither  by  the  beautiful 
effects  of  color.  They  were  already  bespattered  with  whitewash,  and  as 
they  had  long  been  partially  injured,  while  the  poverty-stricken  owner  (who 
has  lately  made  a  rich  match)  allowed  his  princely  dwelling  to  fall  to  decay, 
they  were  now  destined  to  destruction.  Wo  went  round  in  silence,  and  I 
told  my  boy,  that  as  we  wished  to  visit  the  Avcntine  once  more,  we  would 
afterward  return  to  gather  a  few  flowers  for  the  last  time  in  our  1>eloved 
garden.  We  continued  our  walk  in  silence  and  sadness;  the  boy,  who 
always  tries  to  conceal  sorrow,  complained  that  he  was  tired,  and  that  hii 
feet  hurt  hun ;  we  sat  down  on  an  old  wall,  and  he  crept  close  to  me. 
Even  running  down  a  path,  along  which  I  had  often  led  him,  hardly  seemed 
to  comfort  him;  he  took  leave  of  the  river,  the  "pons  Sublicius,"  the  island. 
"  Yet  I  am  not  ho  sorry  as  you  are,  papa,"  he  said,  "  for  I  Mhall  see  it  all 
again  when  I  grow  up.''  We  went  back  to  the  desolato  house,  and  gath- 
ered flowers  from  the  plants  and  creepers  which  had  belonged  to  us  for  six 
years,  and  among  which  the  children  had  grown  up.  I  reminded  myself 
that  oven  if  we  had  not  left  Rome,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  remain 
more  than  a  few  days  longer  in  this  unequaled  abode,  and  could  not  have 
saved  it  from  destruction.  Still,  it  was  with  heavy  hearts,  hardly  restrain- 
ing our  tears,  and  but  little  consoled  by  the  parting  greetings  whii:h  my 
boy  gave  to  the  different  buildings  we  passed,  that  we  returned  to  our  pres- 
ent house.  Do  not  let  this  make  you  think  Marcus  too  seiiuittvc,  dearest 
Dora;  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  "For  God's  sake,  do  not 
fancy  him  affected,  or  acting  a  part ;  every  thing  comes  from  his  heart. 
But  the  ruins,  and  the  city,  with  its  neighborhood,  form  his  world.  Do  not 
either  take  me  for  sentimental,  because  it  seemed  to  mc  as  though  1  were 
parting  from  a  friend  when  1  stood  before  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurclius, 
as  the  countenance  was  lit  up  and  animated  by  the  brightest  rays  of  the 
evening  sun.  I  feel  very  depressed.  I  leave  this  place  with  sorrow,  because 
1  know  that  I  leave  many  true  advantages  behind  me  which  can  not  be 
replaced,  and  do  not  know  what  awaits  me  in  my  own  country,  whither  I 

return  as  a  stranger,  and  may  probably  have  a  bitter  life  before  me 

Farewell ;  a  long  and  gloomy  period  to  us  both  lies  behind  me,  and  seenu 
now  but  a  short  dark  night.  May  God  bless  you ;  may  Ho  give  Gretchen 
health,  may  He  preserve  and  develop  the  dear  children  I  May  He  give 
me  energy  and  wisdom  to  make  use  of  the  evening  of  my  life 

CCXCIX. 

TO  THE   COUNT  DE   SERRE. 

FL0RX!fCK,  22<2  May,  1823. 
My  most  RXVEKSifD  Frisivd — I  shall  put  numbers  to  my  letters  that 
you  may  know  and  inform  mo  whether,  and  when  any  of  them  are  sup- 
pressed.    I  beg  you  to  do  the  same 

We  have  again  been  delighted  with  tlie  waterfall  of  Temi,  and  admired 
Assisi  for  the  ftrst  time.  I  think  you  did  not  see  this  town  of  your  great 
saint,  and  the  noble  buildings  called  into  ejcistence  by  the  influence  of  a 
great  and  holy  poor  man  on  an  age  susceptible  to  such  influence.     Pray 
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do  not  choose  any  other  route,  on  your  return,  than  that  which  will  oondnot 
you  to  Tcmi  and  Assisi.  Near  Nami  you  will  see  some  grand  scenery, 
and  if  you  can  spare  half  an  hour,  visit  the  Bridge  of  Augnstoa,  one  of  the 
greatest  Roman  works ;  in  Umbria,  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  husbandry.  At  Arezzo,  1  recommend  the  Cathedral  to  your 
attention,  for  the  sake  of  its  extraordinarily  beautiful  painted  glass. 
When  you  come  to  the  Lake  of  Thrasimenus,  picture  to  yourself  (what 
no  historian  mentions  in  this  way,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  certainly  true) 
that  Hannibal,  when  the  Romans  were  awaiting  him  near  Rimini,  on 
the  only  high  road  then  opened — that  which  passed  through  Rimini  and 
Foligno— forced  his  way  from  Lucca  into  Etruria,  through  the  lower  Tal- 
ley  of  the  Arno,  then  a  morass ;  and,  while  the  Roman  army  hastened  in 
terror  through  the  most  difficult  passes  of  the  Apennines  toward  Arezzo, 
in  order  to  gain  the  high  rood  to  Rome,  he  turned  to  the  right,  and,  pass- 
ing by  Cortona,  marched  on  Chiusi  along  the  western  bank  of  the  lake ;  the 
Romans  then  advanced  along  the  high  road  by  forced  marches  toward 
Perugia;  but  Hannibal  faced  round,  and  took  the  defile  of  Passignano, 
just  as  Davoust  placed  himself  in  our  rear  at  Kosen,  on  the  unhappy  14th 
of  October.  Hannibal,  however,  extended  his  right  wing  so  far  along  the 
heights,  that  he  engaged  the  heads  of  the  Roman  columns  in  the  defile,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  pushed  back  their  whole  line  toward  the  lake. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  unfortunate  General  Vaudoncourt — in  whom 
I  fancy  your  country  has  had  no  slight  loss— has  taken  this  view,  no  pre- 
vious writer  has ;  and  that  is  why  I  write  this  to  you  against  your  journey 
home.  Yaudoncourt^s  work,  though  printed  at  Milan,  was  not  to  be  got 
at  Rome  !  I  expect  that  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals  will  have  perceived, 
what  the  scholars  have  not  dreamt  of^  that  Hannibal's  course  before  the 
battle  of  Trevia,  was  exactly  that  of  Bonaparte  before  Marengo ;  namely, 
that  he  crossed  the  Po  below  Piaoenza,  and  cut  the  Roman  army  off  from 
the  rood  to  Rome ;  the  Po  and  the  fortresses  were  behind  him ;  therefore, 
utter  destruction  was  his  doom  if  he  were  beaten ;  but  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  victorious. 

Here  in  Tuscany,  the  traveler  is  gladdened  by  the  general  aspect  of  pros- 
perity and  cheerfulness;  the  people  appear  to  be  in  exactly  the  condition 
moiit  agreeable  to  their  true  mode  of  life  and  natural  feelings.  Their 
moral  superiority  to  the  Romans  strikes  you  immediately,  still  more  so 
their  piety,  from  its  contrast  to  the  total  absence  of  it  in  Rome.  You 
must  not  take  it  ill  of  us.  Protestants,  if^  after  seven  years'  residence  in 
Rome  (though  the  people  there  often  go  to  church  every  day),  we  regard 
this  virtue  as  quite  extinct  among  the  Italians,  because  it  is  absolutely  so 
in  the  Papal  city.  Wc  were  much  edified  here  on  Whit  Tuesday  by  the  real 
devotion  of  an  immense  multitude.  It  is,  I  think,  easy  to  explain  why  it 
should  be  precisely  at  Rome  that  religious  observances  are  now  sunply  a 
wearisome  task-work. 

To  him,  however,  who  knows  the  history  of  Florence,  it  is  painiiil  to 
feel  how  insignificant  are  the  descendants  of  great  forefathers,  and  how, 
even  the  monuments  themselves  would  decay  and  be  utterly  demolbhed, 
if  most  of  them  were  not  built  as  if  for  eternity.  Since  we  were  here 
seven  years  ago,  the  fafades  of  several  old  palaces  have  been  polished  up 
with  the  chisel  and  whitewashed !  The  hotel  at  which  we  are  staying, 
and  which  I  highly  recommend  to  you  (Madame  Hubert,  in  the  Borgo 
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Saati  ApofltoU),  was  the  paUce  of  the  family  Aeciaiooli,  whoae  lion,  oanrad 
in  stone,  is  still  to  be  seen  OTcr  the  doors :  this  family,  now  almost  extinct, 
nnmbered,  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  great  men  of  every  kind 
among  its  members.  They  are  everywhere  destroying  the  old  decorations 
of  the  houses,  removing  the  pictures,  and,  instead  of  leaving  the  walls 
covered  with  paintings,  among  which  there  are  always  some  master-pieow, 
having  them  daubed  over  with  common  landscapes  by  decoration  painters. 
One  family,  Orlandini,  did  so  with  their  villa  quite  lately,  and  gave  the 
decorators  paintings  by  way  of  pajrment,  among  which,  there  was  a  por- 
trait from  RaphaeVi  handy  which  some  favorite  of  fortune  bought  of  the 
equally  ignorant  house-painter  for  300  scudi.  This  is  the  talk  among  the 
amateurs.  An  intelligent  German,  who  has  lived  here  for  a  considerable 
time,  says,  that  since  he  has  been  here,  thirteen  whole  galleries  have  been 
sold,  without  including  the  small  collections 

Literature  and  science  seem  to  have  reached  their  lowest  ebb.  During 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Florentines  still  lived  in  the  evening  twilight 
of  their  brilliant  day ;  they  were  still  full  of  real  love  for  the  old  time,  the 
material  creations  of  which,  as  well  as  all  civil  forms  which  did  not  affect 
the  sovereignty,  yet  existed,  and  made  that  time  quite  present  to  them ; 
they  regarded  themselves  as  citizens  of  the  first  city  of  Europe.  During 
the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the  country  sank  into  poverty, 
and  the  inhabitants  lost  their  acuteness  and  activity  of  mind ;  then  fol- 
lowed a  wise  government,  which  restored  prosperity  to  the  country,  but 
abrogated  all  the  long-descended  forms  as  trammels,  and  did  not,  like  the 
Medicean,  link  itself  on  to  the  old  times.  The  city  began  to  imderstand 
that  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  Europe ;  a  literary  sect  strove  against  the 
evidence  of  this,  and,  without  a  spark  of  the  intellect  of  the  old  Florentines, 
wanted  to  retain  the  position  of  their  heirs,  and  rejected  every  thing  that 
had  not  passed  away ;  they  could  see  no  value  in  any  thing  unless  it  had 
ceased  to  exist.  It  seems  to  me,  that  there  are  ultras  in  every  branch  of 
human  affairs,  and  in  every  age,  when  a  discord  arises  between  the  old 
and  the  new.  Another  party,  to  which  all  men  of  the  world  attached 
themselves,  seized  on  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  former,  became  cosmopoli- 
tan, and  found  a  source  of  satisfaction  in  the  common  welfare  of  Europe, 
while  evading  the  obligation  of  accomplishing  any  thing  themselves.  Thus 
every  thing  has  gone  to  decay. 

The  aforesaid  literary  aristocracy  has  at  last  become  quite  democratic, 
and  is  just  now  engaged  in  collecting  from  the  mouth  of  the  porters  and 
maid-servants,  as  the  possessors  of  the  treasures  of  the  old  language,  the 
idioms  which  they  desire  to  impose  upon  the  writers  of  Italy.  Does  not 
this  union  between  that  aristocracy  which  only  consists  in  pretensions^  and 
the  proletarians  from  whom  alone  it  has  nothing  to  fear,  exist  also  in 
political  history  ?     I  have  found  it  in  that  of  Borne. 

During  the  few  days  that  we  were  in  Rome  it  was  impossible  to  read 
through  the  documents  laid  before  Parliament.  Very  likely  they  will  have 
ceased  to  be  topics  of  conversation  by  the  time  that  I  shall  have  leisure  to 
read  them  in  any  place  where  they  can  be  procured,  and  my  hasty  survey 
of  the  debates  was  enough  to  make  me  think,  like  you,  that  Canning  is 
playing  a  miserable  part;  the  assumptions,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
went  to  such  rash  lengths  in  his  expressions  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
hav^  not  been  oonfirmod,  and  therefore,  his  system  has  been  altered.     I  am 
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further  certain,  that  OTon  the  English  Cabinet  would  have  leen  no  ooonr- 

rence  so  unwillingly  as  the  introduction  of  guarantees  by  France ;  fronti 
this  fear  they  are,  I  should  think,  quite  delivered.  The  declaration  of  the 
Junta  might,  however,  have  very  hazardous  consequences,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  very  favorable  ones,  if  they  adroitly  agreed  to  recognize  the  interest  due 
on  the  English  demands,  which  they  must  do  some  time,  and  made  it  payable. 

The  course  of  the  military  movements  in  Spain,  so  far,  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of  decay  and  moral  degradation.  I 
know,  indeed,  nothing  since  the  head-quarters  were  fixed  in  Burgos.  The 
mention  of  fevers  gave  me  anxiety,  and  I  feel  grieved  that  up  to  this  tiine, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  none  but  the  clergy  and  the  prolefcarians  have  come 
forward  actively  in  favor  of  the  counter-revolution ;  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  laity.  Thus  appearances  seem  to  point  toward  m 
repetition  of  the  system  which  was  so  unfortunately  adopted  at  Naples  after 
1799.  After  all,  such  a  decay  as  that  by  which  Spain  falls  to  pieces  at  the 
first  blow,  is  a  terrible  sight !  So  rotten  has  Europe  become  through  rev- 
olution I  The  aspect  of  this  is  so  threatening  for  us  all,  that  one  can  not 
really  abandon  one's  self  to  exultation  at  the  exposure  of  the  vaunts  of  the 
Liberals.     The  disease  must  constantly  gain  ground. 

I  can  well  conceive  that  the  population  of  France  mutt  be  increasing  at 
an  enormous  rate,  as  ours  with  12,000,000  under  so  much  less  favorable 
circumstances,  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  150,000  a  year.  We 
are  all  weighed  down  by  the  impossibility  of  emigration  on  a  large  scale. 
However,  we  shall  infallibly  be  one  day  visited  by  fearful  pestilences,  which 
will  again  produce  a  receding  tide  in  the  number  of  human  beings,  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  when,  at  all  events,  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and  Get- 
many  were  much  more  thickly  peopled  than  they  are  even  now 

ccc. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

St.  Gall,  IGtk  June,  1823. 

We  have  found  the  Tyrolese  as  warm-hearted  and  lovable  as  on 

our  journey  hither ;  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true,  noble  part 
of  the  German  character  has  nowhere  been  so  distinctly  preserved  as  among 
this  simple  primitive  people.  We  found  now,  as  before,  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  oblige.  At  Innspruck,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  merchant, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  municipal  administration,  and  was  in  all  respects 
what  one  could  wish  a  citizen  to  be.  These  people  scarcely  read  even  the 
meagre  journal  that  appears  in  their  country ;  they  think  of  nothing  but 
their  inmiediate  calling  and  their  duties ;  and  the  few  who  have  heard  a 
vague  rumor  that  there  is  such  thing  as  liberalism  in  the  world,  are  quite 
anti-liberal.  As  regards  their  own  condition,  they  would  strongly  wish  that 
most  things  should  remain  in  the  old  track;  but  they  resign  themselves 
quietly  and  cheerfully  to  what  can  not  be  helped,  and  alleviate  the  pressure 
of  the  times  by  frugality  and  contentedness.  The  communes  are  -now 
obliged  to  redeem  the  heavy  communal  debts  by  very  high  rates ;  they  set 
themselves  manfully  to  the  work,  and  rejoice  that  they  can  look  forward  to 
an  end  of  it.  The  peculiar  Tyrolese  character,  cast  of  features,  and  cos- 
tume, do  not  extend  quite  to  the  Arlberg.  Before  you  reach  the  latter,  yoa 
meet  with  that  curious  mode  of  building  houses  entirely  of  wood,  which  is 
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common  in  Switzerland.  The  langaage,  too,  gradually  changei  into  the 
Swabian  Swiss.  The  race  is  quite  different  from  the  Tyroles^  namely, 
Swabian ;  while  the  latter  are  Bavarians.  The  Tyrolese  have  no  gardens 
and  no  bee-hives,  while  both  are  common  in  the  Yorarlberg  and  among  the 

Swabian  Swiss 

The  little  town  of  Rheinek  is  old-fashioned  and  extremely  oheorful-look- 
ing ;  else  the  general  aspect  of  Switzerland  betrays  a  surprising  amount  of 
poverty,  even  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  districts  I  have  de- 
scribed,* and  their  dwellings,  quite  unlike  the  villages  in  the  Yorarlberg, 
which,  nevertheless,  unquestionably  pay  much  higher  taxes.  But  Switzer- 
land is  overpeopled  beyond  endurance,  and  this  evil  is  constantly  increasing ; 
a  man,  whose  word  may  be  trusted,  says,  that  in  the  Canton  of  Appenzell, 
out  of  five  families,  scarcely  one  has  a  house  of  its  own  and  a  plot  of  ground. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  is  by  no  means  so  blooming  as  in  the 
Yorarlberg  and  the  Tyrol ;  neither  do  the  grown  people  look  so  robust  or  so 
cheerful.  While,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  stranger  is  not  charged  more  than  a  native, 
and  the  traveling  journeyman,  for  instance,  will  not  ask  you  for  any  thing, 
or  if  they  do,  it  is  incredibly  little,  and  demanded  with  embarrassment,  it 
is  notorious  how  the  Swiss  cheat  travelers,  and  try  to  suck  the  very  blood 
out  of  them.  The  Tyrolese  seem  stanch  Catholics ;  but  their  superabund- 
ant belief  is  only  a  li^t  outer  garment,  which  does  not  conceal  the  essence 
of  true  piety.  It  is  no  obtusely  superstitious  people  that  affix  such  proverbi 
to  their  houses  as  the  following,  which  I  have  reoollected : 

^We  build  as  houies  large  and  itrong, 
Where  we're  bat  guests,  nor  tarry  umg. 
Careless  a  mansion  to  secure. 
Which  might  for  evermore  endore.'* 

"This  house  is  mine,  and  yet  not  mine, 
If  thou  oom'st  next  it  is  not  thine, 
And  if  a  third  should  take  our  place, 
He'll  still  be  in  the  self-same  case, 
The  fourth  too,  men  will  bear  away 
Whoso  is  the  house  then,  can  you  say  7" 

"He  who  will  baild  beside  the  way. 
Mast  little  care  what  people  say ; 
Bat  if  ho  show  his  skill  and  art. 
His  work  itself  will  take  his  part."t 

*  A  thick  forest  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  the  houses  were  icattercd  saptp 
rately  at  some  distance  from  the  road, 
t  In  the  original : 

"  Wlr  bauen  Hanser  gross  und  fest, 
Darin  wir  nnr  seyn  nremdo  Gast: 
Und  da  wir  sollen  ewi^  seyn 
Da  bauen  wir  gar  wenig  em." 

"Das  Hans  ist  main,  und  doch  nicht  mein. 
Der  nach  mlr  kommt,  ist  auch  nicht  aein ; 
Und  wird's  dem  Dritten  ubergeben, 
Bo  wird's  ibm  eben  so  ergehen. 
Den  Yierten  triigt  man  auch  binaus ; 
£i,  sagt  mir  do(»i !  wess  ist  das  Hans  f" 

"  Wer  da  bauet  an  der  Gassen, 
Der  muss  die  Lente  reden  lassen. 
Doch  hat  er  seine  Kunst  erprobt, 
AlsdanA  das  Work  den  Meuter  lobt'* 
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CCCI. 

TO  COUNT  DE  8ERHE. 

St.  Oall.  20tk  June,  1823. 

Your  consolatory  letter,  my  revered  aiid  beloved  friend,  reached  us  a  few 
hours  after  I  had  taken  mino  to  the  post.  We  have  thanked  God  from  our 
hearts  that  he  has  averted  the  peril  that  threatened  you  so  fearfully.  May 
He  secure  to  you  the  possession  of  the  sweet  child  by  bracing  her  feeble 
powers,  and  grant  you  and  yours  the  joy  of  living  blessingps  ! 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  having  calmed  our  anxieties ;  still  worse,  and 
apparently  later  tidings,  than  those  contained  in  your  first  letter,  had 
reached  us  from  Kome,  so  that  we  had  scarcely  any  hope  left.  Besides, 
for  a  long  time  past,  I  have  ceased  to  possess  the  faculty  of  hope,  strictly 
speaking.     I  thank  you  with  equal  warmth  for  all  the  rest  of  your  letter. 

We  are  not  able  as  yet  to  say  positively  how  long  we  shall  remain  here ; 
I  can  not  exactly  calculate  how  long  it  will  take  me  to  get  through  the 
work  that  the  library  presents.  The  interesting  discoveries  I  have  made 
here,  are  fragments  of  a  panegyric  in  prose,  and  another  in  verse,  on  the 
great  ^tius,  who  defeated  Attila  at  Chalons.  Scarcely  any  contemporary 
writings  have  been  preserved  from  this  period,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  is  extremely 
■canty ;  on  this  account,  these  relics  possess  great  interest,  and  also  be- 
cau<ie  they  bring  to  light  many  facts  that  were  previously  quite  unknown. 
They  have  aUo  a  Ktili  stronger  interest  for  me,  because  they  establish  a 
circumstance  of  which  I  had  long  been  certain,  and  had  said  so,  but  found 
few  disposed  to  believe  me;  namely,  that  in  this  horrible  fifth  century 
there  was  much  intellect,  much  more  than  in  the  preceding  one.  During 
the  long  cheerless  apathy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  intellect  had  died  out ; 
people  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  border  war  that  was  attended 
with  no  danger,  and  were  only  occupied  with  the  lowest  sensual  enjoy- 
ments. The  irruption  of  the  Barbarians  placed  the  existence  of  each  in- 
dividual at  stake  *,  through  sheer  self-love  men  learned  that  they  had  a 
father-land.  Isolated  great  men  appeared,  and  awakened  genuine  admira- 
tion ;  those  panegyrics,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  inspired  by  such 
sentiments.  Religion  filled  men's  hearts  and  thoughts ;  and  the  death- 
struggle  of  the  old  religion  (of  which  my  fragments  contain  an  unexpected 
example),  at  least  fired  the  imagination.  Another  interesting  discovery, 
of  quite  a  different  kind,  in  some  leaves,  written  at  the  latest  in  the  sixth 
century,  belonging  to  a  liturgy  much  earlier  than  any  of  tliose  extwit ; 
morning  devotions  of  a  very  ancient  date,  that  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Stationes^  refcrretl  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century — extremely 
simple  and  venerable  prayers.  I  am  copying  them  for  a  good  and  learned 
monk,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  friendship ;  he  can  not  read  the  de- 
faced writing,  but  ho  will  be  able  to  edit  them  with  much  more  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  I.  Besides  these,  I  have  a  Latin  Grammarian  to  copy  out, 
who  adds  several  words,  not  occurring  elsewhere^  to  our  stock  of  pure 
Latinity.  This  i?.  a  tedious  job,  and  I  wish  some  one  else  were  here  to  do 
it ;  however,  there  is  no  one  else  here. 

From  hence  we  go  to  Zurich,  where  I  also  intend  to  look  at  the  MSS., 
and  shall  perhaps  find  something.  I  wonder  if  our  stay  there  will  be  more 
agreeable  than  here  ?     I  do  not  believe  it  vrill,  except  that  the  Lake  of 
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Ziirioh  affords  a  very  different  prospeot  firom  the  uninteresting  valley  in 
which  this  town  is  situated,  and  the  view  we  have  from  the  heights  here, 
where  the  shapeless  outlines  of  the  nearer  and  remoter  mountains  appear 
to  form  but  one  range.  The  cheerless  part  .of  the  business  lies  in  the  dis- 
positions of  tiie  people.  The  Revolution  has  dispelled  all  illusions ;  it  was 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  that  brought  death  in  the  day  in  which 
it  was  eaten. 

For  here  every  thing  dates  firom  1803  and  1814.  Men  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  who  belong  to  the  government,  have  not  ui  idea 
what  the  constitution  was  before  1798.  The  dissatisfaction  and  discom- 
fort which  are  every  where  blighting  all  happiness,  exist  here,  quite  as 
much  as  in  those  monarchies  which  are  the  farthest  removed  firom  fancied 
perfection— but  no  one  seems  to  ask  the  reason  of  it.  Is  it  not  dear,  how- 
ever, that  any  constitution  must  produce  miserable  results,  which  calls  far 
too  great  a  niunber  firom  the  midst  of  absolute  mediocrity,  to  power  and  a 
conspicuous  station  ?  In  this  new  canton,  numbering  about  130,000  souls, 
among  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  capital  (amounting  to  8000) 
hold  the  same  relation  as  those  of  any  metropolis  to  the  provincials,  nine 
individuals  are  to  be  found  for  the  Little  Council  and  the  government ; 
then,  further,  the  judges  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  1 50  deputies  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  a  dozen  under-prefects,  more  than  forty  mayors,  a  dozen 
courts  of  justice,  besides  municipalities,  &c.  Civil  and  criminal  codes  are 
formed,  laws  compiled,  innumerable  resolutions  and  enactments  passed. 
Such  a  system  can  inspire  no  respect. 

The  ferment  in  Ireland  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unmistakable  symp- 
tom of  the  sickness  that  has  spread  through  the  whole  body  of  iociety  in 
Europe,  from  which  the  spirit  of  civil  union  has  more  or  less  taken  its 
departure.  Sooner  or  later  the  constitution  will  have  to  be  annulled  in 
Ireland. 

The  revolution  in  Chili  is  very  unfortunate.  The  wisdom  of  the  dictator, 
O'Higgins,  was  incontestably  proved  by  the  instructions  he  gave  to  the  en- 
voy whom  he  dispatched  to  Rome.  1  should  rather  look  upon  the  recovery 
of  Spanish  America  as  easy  than  impossible,  if  your  government  can 
venture  to  aiTord  assistance  to  Spain.  But  that  would,  perhaps,  be  too 
dangerous  a  step. 

CCCII. 

Frankfort,  nth  Aitgutt,  1823. 

I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart  for  your  faithful  and  wise 

counsel  about  our  future  :  but  you  are  quite  wrong  in  apologizing  for  it. 
I  will  write  you  a  full  answer  as  soon  as  we  have  found  a  place  where  I 
can  have  a  room  besides  the  nursery  to  write  in.  We  hope  for  this  at  Bonn, 
where  we  shal.  arrive  in  four  or  live  days  from  now. 

Up  to  this  time,  Heidelberg  is  the  only  place  where  I  have  enjoyed  my- 
self since  we  left  the  Tyrol.  No  doubt  you  know  the  town  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  an  inland  place  to  be  more  finely  situated.  I  could  not  tear  my- 
self away  from  it,  and  remained  there  day  after  day.  I  saw  again  there  a 
friend  of  my  youth.  I  had  looked  forward  with  some  dread  to  the  meet- 
ing, because  he  has  been  involved  in  an  acrimonious  literary  contest  with 
Savigny,  who  is  my  nearest  and  dearest  friend  *,  and  also  because  thirty 
years  ago  he  was  a  fanatical  admirer  of  the  Revolution.     I  found  that  his 
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misunderstanding  with  Savigny  had  terminated  reasonably,  and  that  his 
Tiews  of  the  world  were  as  sensible  as  possible :  such  conversions  are,  how- 
ever, rare  among  us.  But  there  is  a  feud  between  him  and  an  aged  man, 
of  gpreat  celebrity  in  our  literature,  Yoss,  the  translator  of  Homer,  with 
whom  I  have  remained  on  terms  of  friendship  from  my  childhood  up,  in 
•pite  of  a  thousand  circumstances  calculated  to  disturb  it,  and  upon  whom 
I  can  not  turn  my  back,  now  that  he  is  in  his  seventy-second  year ;  and  it 
Is  impossible  to  remain  neutral  between  them,  else  we  should  probably 
have  decided  on  stopping  at  Heidelberg. 

My  noble  friend,  since  you  take  so  much  interest  in  the  account  of  my 
journey,  I  have  still  much  to  tell  you ;  and  this  shall  be  my  first  employ- 
ment at  Bonn,  as  afterward  you  will  be  my  Muse  oi  history.  I  have  seen 
and  experienced  some  remarkable  things,  of  which  I  will  certainly  send 
you  an  account  by  post. 

Please  God,  the  Spanish  war  is  approaching  its  termination ;  and  yet  I 
■ee  no  other  end  for  it  than  absolute  despotism,  on  the  whole,  with  exten- 
sive provincial  privileges.  I  rejoice  in  your  successes ;  this  is  clear,  that 
success  has  been  never  less  abused  than  by  your  noble  prince  and  your 
army.  But  shall  I  not  also  tell  you  that  now,  since  we  have  become  so 
closely  bound  together,  I  sympathize  in  all  that  relates  to  your  father-land, 
as  if  it  concerned  myself,  while  I  had  already  regarded  it  with  very  difTor- 
ent  feelings  from  my  former  ones,  ever  since  you  had  appeared  as  a  pure 
light  in  the  firmament  of  your  political  world ;  that  is,  ever  since  the  ad- 
vent of  freedom  in  connection  with  royalty,  and  your  own  appearance  on 
the  political  stage  ? 

We  are  on  our  way  now  to  visit  Savigny,  while  he  is  at  a  watering- 
place.  I  wish,  both  for  his  sake  and  yours,  that  you  knew  each  other. 
My  wife  unites  with  me  in  best  greetings  to  yourself,  your  wife,  and  the 
dear  children ;  Marcus  keeps  both  parents  and  children  in  his  faithful 
heart.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  interruptions  of  the  journey  encourage  his  in- 
dolence  

CCCIII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER.  • 

Frankfort,  18th  August,  1833. 

The  stream**  was  full  and  the  spectacle  gpnnd  -,  still  the  rocks 

between  which  it  forces  its  way,  have  an  uncouth  shape,  and  one  should 
visit  the  place  before  one  goes  to  Italy,  not  after  one  has  seen  the  purely 
beautiful  forms  of  the  Velino  and  the  Arno  at  Tivoli.  The  Swiss  mount- 
ains in  general  have  a  painfully  rude  and  mis-shapen  aspect,  from  their 
jagged,  quite  inharmonic  forms ;  the  Tyrolese  mountains  are  much  more 
beautiful,  and  so  are  the  mountains  near  Heidelbei^^,  which  are  really  not 
inferior  to  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  most  beautiful  Italian  mountains ; 
they  only  want  the  coloring  and  the  sky. 

The  promised  beauties  of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  did  not  show  them- 
selves till  about  a  [German]  mile  before  Heidelberg,  when  indeed  they  far 
exceeded  my  expectation,  and  would  have  exceeded  it,  even  if  every  thing 
since  we  left  the  Tyrol  had  not  been  so  far  below  my  conceptions.  The 
scene  was  so  lovely  that  I  left  the  carriage,  with  Mannis,  and  went  on  foot 
to  the  town.     It  was  evening,  and  we  did  not  visit  our  acquaintvice  till 

*  The  falls  of  the  Bhine  at  SchaflThaosen. 
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the  next  morning ;  Thibaut  waa  gone  into  the  country,  hiB  wife  at  church. 
We  Bet  off,  not  without  some  uneasiness,  on  the  long  walk  to  Yoss's  Gar- 
den. His  reception  was  not  cordial,  and  not  unfriendly  in  its  shy  way; 
painful  subjects  were  not  touched  upon,  and  I  could  soon  see  my  way  so 
as  to  avoid  them.  On  subsequent  occasions  Voss  often  alluded  to  his  posi- 
tion toward  Thibaut,  but  never  so  directly  as  to  make  it  unavoidable  for 
me  to  understand  him,  and  reply  to  him.  Not  till  the  fourth  day  did  he 
speak  of  his  attack  upon  Stolberg,  when  he  brought  me  his  last  publica- 
tion,* not  his  first.  I  warded  off  all  explanation,  and  it  went  no  further. 
To  my  great  astonishment  he  judges  very  correctly  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  Wessenbergians.t  He  is  not  disinclined  to  believe  that  the  youth 
are  led  astray  by  their  instructors,  because  philology  has  been  very  badly 
treated  by  the  Liberals.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  course  of  history, 
as  I  have  done,  during  the  last  seven  years,  in  Western  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, must  be  roused  to  indignation  by  the  lies  of  the  Neckar  Journal,  which 
guides  public  opinion  here.  But  the  most  exasperating  thing  is  Uie  N»- 
polconism  of  South  Germany. 

Voss  did  not  look  in  the  least  aged  since  1803  ;  he  is  perfectly  unchanged 
in  body  and  mind ;  his  wife  is  weak  and  infirm.  Fearing  that  we  might 
probably  find  it  difficult  to  get  on  with  him,  wo  only  expressed  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  a  single  day.  But  as  every  thing  seemed  likely  to  go 
on  more  smoothly  than  we  could  have  expected,  and  the  neighborhood  was 
more  beautiful  than  we  could  hope  to  see  it  again,  we  lingered  day  after 
day,  and  did  not  leave  till  Friday,  instead  of  Monday.  We  divided  all  this 
time  between  the  Vosses  and  the  Thibauts.  I  have  found  Thibaut  very 
unprejudiced,  and  very  sound  in  his  views  upon  all  general  subjects ; 
friendly,  and  open.  His  children  are  admirably  brought  up,  and  the  eld- 
est boy  has  a  singularly  noble  and  amiable  disposition.  Our  children  were 
as  if  in  heaven  in  his  exquisitely  beautiful  garden,  and  their  loveliness  won 
all  hearts ;  Marcus  was  quite  admired  for  his  ability  and  acuteness.  One 
evening  the  children  were  there  alone,  and  Marcus  delighted  every  body  by 
the  sharpness  of  his  answers,  combined  with  his  perfectly  childlike  man- 
ners. 

I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  truly  excellent  man  there,  the  his- 
torian Schlosser  (from  Jever).  This  I  see,  that  my  History  has  now  ac- 
quired an  authority  which  no  attacks  can  shake.  I  staid  a  day  at  Darm- 
stadt, and  looked  through  the  MSS.,  which  contain  nothing  of  consequence. 
Wc  are  staying  a  day  and  a  half  here  in  Frankfort,  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  writing  some  letters  in  a  hotel  where  we  are  not  packed  quite  so 
closely  together.  1  have  only  one  old  acquaintance  here,  for  whom  a  few 
hours  will  sufiico ;  in  those,  however,  I  shall  gain  much  information  from 
him.     The  emba.ssadors  I  mean  to  ignore 

•  "Wie  P.  L.  Stolberg  unfrei  gcworden  ist." 

t  Weisenberg  was  a  liberal  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  who  wished  for  a  reform  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  had  many  followers  in  Germany.  Niebahr  believed 
him  to  be  a  well-intentioned,  bat  superficial  man,  quite  unfit  to  play  the  part  ol 
arefixmer. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

NIEBUHB'S  EESIBENCE  IN  BONN,  FHOM  AUGUST,  1883» 

TO  JANUARY,  1831. 

1823,  1824. 

NiEBUHR  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Bonn  when  Steinacker's  at- 
tack on  him  in  his  edition  of  Cicero  *'Dc  Republica,'*  fell  into  his 
hands,  which  wounded  him  more  deeply  than  it  probably  would 
have  done  at  another  time,  because  it  embittered  his  return  to  his 
own  country.  It  gave  rise  to  two  pamphlets  in  his  own  defense 
on  Niebuhr's  part.  For  himself,  the  controversy  had,  however,  one 
favorable  result ;  for  while  engaged  in  investigating  the  points  in 
dispute,  he  suddenly  perceived  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  delay  in  continuing  the  History  of 
Rome.  This  discovery  decided  him  to  resume  the  work,  which 
had  been  so  long  laid  aside,  and  he  received  it  as  a  happy  omen 
that  the  day  on  which  he  formed  this  resolution  was  the  an- 
niversary of  liis  betrothal  with  his  first  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  promised  on  her  death-bed  that  he  would  finish  his  great 
work. 

In  September,  1823,  he  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Von  Stein  at  Nas- 
sau, but  postponed  his  intended  journey  to  Berlin  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  Crown  Prince.  On  his  return,  he  set  to  work 
on  his  Roman  History,  at  which  he  labored  with  such  assiduity, 
that  he  completed  the  half  of  the  third  voliune  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  except  its  final  revision.  Indisposition  afterward  in- 
terrupted his  studies.  He  then  began  to  revise  the  two  former 
volumes  for  a  second  edition  (the  first  being  out  of  print),  in 
wliich  he  wished  to  embody  the  results  of  his  maturer  resean^hes. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  finish  the  sketch  of  the  third  volume 
at  once,  but  the  alterations  necessary  in  the  two  earlier  volumes 
occupied  him  so  deeply  that  they  'N^dthdrew  hia  thoughts  from  the 
later  portion. 

His  studies  were  again  interrupted  in  the  spring  by  his  -wife's 
confinement  with  a  second  son,  and  afterward  by  his  journey  to 
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ft 
Berlin,  before  which,  however,  he  found  time  to  prepare  a  new 

edition  of  Merobaudes  for  publication. 

In  May,  1824,  he  went  to  Berliif,  visiting  M.  Yon  Stein  on  his 
way.  There  he  presented  himself  to  the  King,  saw  the  Crown 
Prince,  with  whom  he  renewed  his  former  friendship,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  meeting  with  his  friends.  But  his  happiness  was  soon 
disturbed  by  tidings  from  home  :  all  his  four  younger  children 
were  taken  ill  in  succession,  and  the  in&int  died  on  the  4th  of  June, 
after  severe  suffering.  Niebuhr,  however,  experienced  at  this 
time  a  circumstance  which  of\en  occurs  in  human  life — ^that  a 
greater  calamity  helps  to  lift  us  above  smaller  evils,  and  quickens 
our  sense  of  the  blessings  still  left  to  us.  The  death  of  the  child 
raised  him  above  other  crosses  and  cares,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
to  that  which  he  still  possessed,  but  might  also  lose.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed  in  Rome,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  hung  over  his  future  prospects,  had  hitherto 
frequently  exercised  a  very  depressing  influence  on  him.  He  now 
resolved  to  request  a  definite  release  from  his  duties  as  embassa- 
dor, and,  afler  repeated  apphcations,  at  length  obtained  it,  with  a 
provisional  salary  equal  in  amount  to  what  he  had  received  before 
he  left  Berlin.  He  thus  at  last  obtained  leisure  to  devote  himself 
to  the  studies  which  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  true  vocation. 
He  had  now  decided  to  settle  in  Bonn,  but  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployments was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  Berlin,  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  Council  of  State  during  the  ensuing  winter.  He 
therefore  returned  to  Berlin  toward  the  end  of  November,  and 
spent  the  winter  principally  in  working  with  two  Commissions, 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  State  to  deliberate  on  the  erection  of 
a  National  Bank,  and  the  tenure  of  land  among  the  Westphaliau 
peasantry. 

The  death  of  De  Serre,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  afTected  him 
deeply.  Madame  de  Serre  "dished  that  he  should  write  her  hus- 
band's life,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Paris  in  order  to  examine 
the  documents  which  she  could  not  send  him.  It  was  Niebuhr's 
full  intention  to  raise  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
but  various  circumstances  hindered  his  visit  to  France,  and  at 
length  his  own  sudden  death  frustrated  the  design. 
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Letters  f ram  September,  1823,  to  May,  1825. 

OCCIV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEB. 

Bonn,  10^  September,  1883. 

I  get  constantly  more  and  more  ill  at  ease  the  longer  thia  exiatence 
without  a  present  and  a  future  continues;  all  that  comes  under  my  notice 
makes  an  unfavorable  impression  on  me.  Wherever  you  go,  yon  hear 
nothing  but  dissensions  and  quarrels,  without  being  able  to  sympathize 
with  any  party.  The  feuds  between  the  various  factions  and  nuanrtM 
among  the  Catholics  for  instance,  naturally  strike  me  in  this  way,  as  also 
their  discussions  with  the  Protestants.  The  people  know  that  I  understand 
the  points  in  question,  and  am  logically  fair.  I  know  very  well  too,  what 
is  logical,  just,  and  true ;  but  in  such  disputes  I  can  not  take  any  kind  of 
interest.  It  is  the  same  with  every  thing.  Literature  seems  to  me  aa 
good  as  dead,  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation  mournful,  according  to  the 
accounts  I  hear  from  persons  of  the  most  opposite  tendencies,  some  of  whom 
are  far  from  finding  ofTensiveness  offensive.  Frivolity,  a  striving  after  eaae 
and  leisure,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  duty  pervade  the  whole  of 
society.  In  these  pursuits  our  nation  cuts  a  very  awkward  figure,  as  Jacobi 
prophesied  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

I  find  myself  greeted  here  with  a  malicious  and  rancorous  literary  attack, 
by  people  whose  waters  I  never  thought  to  trouble.  And  so  this  then  in 
my  reception  to  the  bosom  of  my  father-land ! 

We  must  give  up  our  journey  to  Paris ;  there  are  too  many  difiiculties 
in  the  way.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  for  Berlin  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  visit  M.  von  Stein  in  my  way  thither ;  he  has  repeatedly  invited  me, 
and  loss  of  time  and  extra  distance  must  not  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
visiting  a  man  so  far  advanced  in  years. 

Brandis  has  received  us  with  his  old  heartiness  and  warmth. 

Another  acquaintance  of  ours  is  a  Catholic  Professor  of  Theology,  who 
staid  for  some  time  in  our  house  at  Eome— Br.  Scholz — as  thoroughly 
good  a  man  as  Brandis.  A  Protestant  theologian,  named  Nitsch,  seems 
a  man  of  extremely  distinguished  talent. 

cccv. 

TO  COUNT  DE  SERRE. 

Bonn,  8/A  October,  1893. 

Such  an  affront  as  the  pamphlet  I  have  alluded  to  could  not  be 

left  unnoticed  in  the  face  of  our  reading  (and  only  reading)  nation  j  I  be- 
gan an  answer  to  it,  and  five  times  without  success.  A  last  attempt 
pleased  me  better,  though  it  is  by  no  means  what  I  could  have  produced 
in  the  best  years  of  my  youth.  But  while  engaged  on  it,  a  light  unex- 
pectedly broke  in  upon  my  mind,  illustrating  a  point  in  the  Roman  history, 
of  whoso  elucidation  I  had  despaired  for  twelve  years.  This  consoled  me, 
and  inspired  me  with  fresh  vigor.  It  happened  that  this  light  related  to 
the  great  change  in  the  romiVia,  as  regards  the  electoral  law,  and  I  now 
gained  a  complete  insight  into  its  hnport,  which  I  had  previously  misun- 
derstood to  a  great  extent,  as  most  others  have  done  entirely ;  namely,  I 
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saw  that  its  tendency  was  to  bring  the  elections  under  the  influence  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  hereditary  citizens,  without  excluding  the  trades  and 
the  citizens  not  possessing  an  ancestry.  You  were  constantly  in  my  mind 
while  I  was  writing ;  and  my  heart  beat,  when  I  discovered  who  the  great 
Eoman  was,  who  once  effected  what  you  too  have  adcompUshod ;  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  work,  was  sumamed  Maximus  by  his  nation,  a  title  which 
five  consulates  and  triumphs  had  not  been  sufficient  to  procure  for  him. 

It  so  happened  that  I  gained  this  new  light  on  the  anniversary  of  my 
betrothal  to  my  late  wife,  whose  last  wish  was  that  I  should  finish  my 
History ;  and  the  coincidence  kindled  my  courage  to  undertake  the  con- 
tinuation which  had  been  so  long  delayed.  Thus  my  life  is  no  longer 
without  a  vocation,  and  my  melancholy,  therefore,  is  vanquished.  Bo  you 
know  what  has  made  me  recognize  most  clearly  all  that  you  are  to  me  ? 
That  in  my  dejection,  I  longed  inexpressibly  to  see  you,  and  no  less  when 
serenity  was  restored  to  my  overclouded  mind.  Do  not  understand  me  as 
setting  any  value  upon  the  little  essay  that  you  are  expecting  and  shall 
have ;  the  execution  of  the  great  work  will  not  interfere  with  it 

The  inclosed  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  communications  respecting  the 
state  of  Germany,  the  continuation  of  which  you  shall  receive  from  time 
to  time.*  God  bless  you  and  yours,  my  only  late-found  friend  1  May  He 
keep  and  defend  you  !  My  wife  and  children  unite  with  me  in  hearty  love 
to  you  and  your  dear  family. 

CCCVT. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Bonn,  29^A  October,  1823. 

I  have  now  worked  through  a  very  difficult  chapter  in  the  His- 
tory. I  have  no  lack  of  ideas,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  grown  old  and  drier 
than  I  should  be  under  other  circumstances ;  outward  things  disturb  me, 
even  the  dear  interruptions  caused  by  the  -children.  It  is  but  too  certain 
that  there  is  a  perfection  in  authorship  unattainable,  except  where  the 
author  has  no  children,  or  acts  as  if  ho  had  none ;  which  God  forbid ! 
Another  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  absence  of  my  own  library. 

We  have  made  an  excursion  to  Cologne,  which  has  not  disappointed  my 
expectations,  but  in  many  respects  exceeded  them ;  although  the  city  hi 
ugly,  and  has  been  despoiled  of  most  of  its  works  of  art.  The  prebends, 
who  were  never  reduced  to  actual  want,  sold  many  of  the  treasures  during 
their  emigration,  and  even  a  part  of  the  golden  shrine  that  contains  the 
pretended  relics  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings — the  jewels  as  well  as  the  gold 
plate.  A  mere  accident  saved  the  greater  part  of  them  from  destruction. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  made  an  outcry  about  sacrilege, 
because  they  had  been  driven,  it  must  be  confessed  very  unjustly,  from 
their  benefices  I 

It  is  cheering  to  see  the  universal  prosperity  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish 
provinces,  which  proves  that  the  government  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
pressing  very  lightly  on  the  people.  You  see  improvements  making  in  all 
directions,  and  fresh  land  brought  under  tillage  wherever  it  is  capable  of 
it.  I  hoar  that  this  is  particularly  the  case  along  the  Moselle,  where  the 
wines  have  reached  a  higher  price  than  has  ever  been  known  before. 

*  The  psper  alluded  to  is  on  the  political  condition  of  Switserland,  and  it 
published  in  the  Lebeosnachriohteo,  vol.  iii.  p.  433. 
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The  population  of  Cologne  has  inoreaaed  hj  8000 ;  for  centaries  houses 
havo  been  pulled  dovm ;  now  new  ones  are  building,  and  it  is  said  that 
rents  have  risen  to  double  their  former  amount.  The  same  change  is  tak- 
ing place  to  a  still  greater  extent  here,  at  Biisseldorf,  at  Coblents,  and  at 
every  town  you  hear  of. 

But  for  the  difference  of  religion,  the  people  would  soon  be  reconciled  to 
their  new  rulers,  because  they  are  really  well  off;  but  unhappily  the  Rhen- 
ish Catholics  are  either,  on  the  one  hand,  free-thinkers  and  Jacobins,  or, 
on  the  other,  bigots,  who  can  feel  no  attachment  to  a  heretical  sovereign. 

The  government  really  makes  incredible  efforts  for  public  instruction, 
and  quite  without  regard  to  expense ;  but  the  priests  look  upon  all  these 
institutions  with  jealousy  and  mistrust,  although  the  govemmeot,  which 
committed  some  errors  at  first,  now  wisely  avoids  every  thing  which  could 
really  give  them  occasion  for  imeasiness. 

If  you  compare  the  state  of  these  provinces  with  the  aspect  of  things  in 
Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Darmstadt,  where  impoverishment  and  misery  every 
where  betray  themselves,  you  feel  how  much  better  off  the  people  are  under 
present  circnnutancet  in  great  States  than  in  small  ones.  Moreover,  you 
are  often  reminded  how  much  fewer  blunders  are  made  in  a  large  State 
than  in  a  small  one :  because,  as  soon  as  you  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
city,  the  problem  of  the  government  is  always  the  same ;  and  supposing, 
in  both  cases,  the  same  want  of  skill  in  the  choice  of  competent  persons, 
yet  in  small  States  the  number  of  such  is  necessarily  so  much  smaller,  and 
there  is  less  chance  of  their  appointment  by  a  fortunate  accident. 

The  Catholic  religion,  such  as  it  is  in  these  parts,  is  called,  even  by 
orthodox  Catholics,  benighted  heathenism.  For  example,  on  processions 
to  a  place  in  this  neighborhood,  a  fellow  dances  on  a  tight  rope,  with  a 
banner  in  his  hand,  to  the  sound  of  Turkish  music,  as  soon  as  the  Litany 
is  over.  These  absurd  exhibitions  were  forbidden  under  the  French  rule  ; 
they  have  been  allowed  to  creep  into  use  again  by  the  mildness  of  our 
government,  and  I  myself^  were  I  in  authority,  should  fear  to  act  tyranni- 
cally in  forbidding  them.  The  clergy  is  constantly  sinking  into  deeper 
ignorance ;  the  Yicar-general  promotes  fellows  who  have  been  to  no  school 
whatever,  and  refuses  to  receive  those  who  have  studied  at  the  University. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  Catholic  religion  God  knows  \  It  may  re-estab- 
lish itself  in  the  tame  way  that  it  did  after  the  suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  then  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Ger- 
many will  become  still  denser.  But  this  proves,  above  all  things,  how 
powerless  Protestantism  is  nowadays. 

Events  in  Spain  are  turning  out,  step  for  step,  just  as  I  expected ; 
among  other  things,  the  fall  and  banishment  of  the  noblest  men,  such  as 
the  Marquis  dc  las  Amarillas,  who,  after  having  in  vain  endeavored  to 
induce  the  King  to  give  guarantees  against  the  renewal  of  his  tyranny, 
remained  in  the  palace  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July,  in  order  to  die 
with  the  royal  family,  if  a  10th  of  August  followed;  not  to  speak  of  the 
proscription  of  the  noble-hearted  Valdes,  who  did  indeed  pursue  a  phantom 
in  his  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  but  whose  whole  conduct  had  been 
without  a  spot  for  four  years,  and  who  had  prevented  the  shedding  of 
blood  after  the  7th  of  July,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  I  have  foreseer. 
all  this,  and  yet  my  wishes  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  result  which  has 
actually  ensued.     We  have  witnessed  a  strange  issue  of  affairs,  which 
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must  force  us  to  look  with  profound  contempt  upon  our  age ;  it  has  been 
for  years  impossible  to  hope  for  a  happy  issue,  became  tlu  revolutianisU 
hare  rendered  that  out  of  the  question.  Of  the  two  extreme  results,  the 
actual  seems  to  me  the  preferable  one,  though  a  shocking  abuse  will  be 
made  of  it  every  where.  As  a  member  of  the  middle  class,  for  the  sake 
of  my  son,  the  consolidation  of  a  decaying  aristocracy  is  a  subject  of  re- 
gret ;  but  with  us,  in  Germany,  it  can  never  become  so  loathsome  as  Lib- 
eralism. The  burning  fever  of  the  Bicvolution  has  spent  itself^  like  a  pes- 
tilenee  that  at  last  vanishes  spontaneously.  A  very  unintellectual  period 
will  come  now,  but  we  shall  have  repose,  and  be  able  to  return  to  the 
quiet  life  of  our  grandfathers,  who  were  not,  however,  threatened  like  our- 
selves with  subjugation  by  barbarians. 

I  recognise  and  duly  estimate  the  force  of  your  reasons,  dear  Bora, 
against  resigning  my  post  at  Borne ;  but  you  can  not  understand  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  take  Gretchen  back  there,  since  her  health  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  in  the  air  of  Germany,  and,  above  all,  she  has  so  great 
ft  dislike  to  the  life  we  led  in  Italy.    

CCCVII. 

BoNir,  lUh  December,  18^3. 

I  turn  to  answer  one  part  of  your  letter.     It  must  certainly  be 

owing  to  some  carelessness  in  expressing  myself^  that  you  could  suppose  I 
meant  to  say  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Germans  as  compared 
with  the  Italians.  God  forbid  I  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  ought  to  have 
an  adequate  compensation  for  what  I  give  up  in  point  of  health  and  com^ 
fort,  and  the  variety  of  interesting  objects  of  contemplation,  if  I  am  not  to 
feel  that  I  have  lost  by  the  exchange.  The  case  is  different  with  any  one 
who  has  retained  his  youthful  connections  in  Germany.  I  come  back  to  a 
world  in  which  the  opposing  parties  are  impelled  and  guided  by  vague 
sentiments  and  heated  passions,  and  all  alike  have  adopted  their  opinions 
on  the  authority  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  the  Conversations-Lexi- 
con ;  and  in  these  authorities  they  put  such  faith,  that  they  anathematize 
every  one  who  has  more  insight  than  themselves.  I  would  just  as  soon 
talk  about  religion  with  a  bigoted  Catholic  peasant,  as  converse  with  such 
people  about  the  weightiest  concerns  of  the  world.  Such  wisdom  I  may 
dare  to  despise,  when  three  men,  of  three  such  different  nations,  and  each 
'  of  them  the  first,  or  among  the  first  men  of  their  own  nation,  as  M.  Ycm 
Stein,  M.  de  Serre,  and  Lord  Colchester,  give  me  credit  for  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  material  and  intellectual  condition  of  tlfe  leading  states 
of  Europe,  ask  me  for  my  opinion,  and  take  my  verdict  on  matters  as  an 
authority,  while  in  these  trivial  circles  every  one  is  wiser  than  I. 

Although  I  grant  you  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Germany  might  be 
much  more  cheering,  if  the  governments  were  better,  you  must  also  con- 
cede to  me  that  these  governments  are  a  part  of  the  nation ;  so  much  so 
that  the  difficulty  would  not  be  so  much  to  find  one  man  with  right  views, 
but  how  such  a  one  would  form  a  ministry;  and  supposing  he  accom- 
plished this,  where  would  he  find  his  subordinate  officials,  and  members 
of  the  provincial  governments.  There  is  the  great  difficulty.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  yon  must  set  bounds  to  arbitrary  power  by  Chambers  and 
municipalities ;  I  say  so  too,  for  it  is  true ;  only  no  effectual  assistance  is 
to  be  hoped  from  thwn.     7or  instanoe.  I  have  i^ways  opposed  the  system 
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of  regulating  public  instruction  throughout  the  monarchy  b/  the  central 
government,  and  wished  that  the  schools  should  again,  as  formerly,  ■  be 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  local  authorities.     But 
then  we  are  met  by  examples  which  show  how  much  worse  things  are 
where  this  is  the  case ;  not  only  here,  where  the  Catholio  priests  aim  mi 
excluding  the  laity  of  their  own  church  from  the  schools,  or  in  Coblents^ 
where  men  who  wore  the  red  cap  during  the  Bevolution,  and  caided  the 
goddess  of  Reason  about,  having  now  turned  devotees,  though  remaining 
na  arrant  Jacobins  as  ever  in  politics,  are  straining  every  nerve  to  .displace 
or  worry  to  death  the  upright,  learned  Catholic  Director  of  the  Gjrmnaaium 
— but  even  in  Berlin  itself,  where  the  civic  authorities,  and  very  lespeoi- 
able  men  among  them,  openly  avow  the  wish  (and  actively  exert  thenHf- 
selves  to  further  it  in  the  Gymnasium  which  is  under  their  jurisdiction)  to 
depress  the  study  of  philology,  and  to  make  instruction  in  the  so-called 
useful  branches  of  knowledge  predominant.     The  nobility  cherish  oligarcbi- 
ical  pretensions,  and  yet  will  on  no  account  consent  to  strengthen  the 
basi.s  of  their  order ;  our  order  does  not  know  what  it  wuits.     Had-  the 
men  in  whoso  hands  the  decision  lay,  attempted  to  erect  a  constitution 
among  us  in  1816,  every  thing  would  have  gone  to  pieces  by  now.     Our 
gymnastic  heroes  would  have  managed  no  better.     I  have  never  ceased 
to  mourn  over  the  persecutions  which  were  set  on  foot  at  that  time ; 
but  if  a  terrible  Fate  has  decreed  that  these  severities  should  have  been 
committed,  or  that  we  should  have  continued  on  the  path  we  were  then 
treading,  and  suffered  the  whole  youth  of  the  country  to  be  turned  into 
madmen  and  savages,  at  all  events  the  least  of  two  bitter  evils  has  be- 
fallen us.     What  fellows  they  were  who  then  excited  universal  sympathy 
as  martyrs  I     Very  many  of  them  have  veered  round  to  the  opposite  ex* 
treme.     The  better  members  of  this  sect  had  learnt  nothing,  and  made  at 
least  as  extravagant  claims  to  be  supported  by  the  State,  as  yon  oould  find 
among  any  young  scions  of  nobility.     I  can  nowhere  see  solid  ground ; 
and  truly  I  am  not  alone  in  my  dark  forebodings.     With  the  most  irre- 
proachable intentions,  and  sincerely  thinking  to  benefit  the  agricultural 
population,  they  are  ruining  the  whole  peasant  class  by  giving  them  power 
to  sell,  to  cut  up,  and  to  mortgage  their  land;  and  every  thing  it  tending 
in  the  same  direction.     The  lowest  and  most  superficial  views  have  be- 
come universally  prevalent ;  and  whether  ministries  or  Chambers  have  to 
decide  upon  measures,  you  obtain  the  same  results.     Men  are  not  ill-in- 
tentioned ;  but  in  all  the  German  states  that  are  not  stationary,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  legislation  is,  according  to  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  man, 
to  bring  our  nation  to  the  level  of  the  Italians :  in  the  towns,  half-skilled 
artisans  and  petty  tradesmen ;  in  the  country,  miserable  tenants-at-will, 
and  day  laborers.     With  an  agricultural  population  like  that  of  Wurtem- 
bnrg,  can  you  ask  for  freedom? 

Believe  me,  dearest  Bora,  these  are  not  prejudices.  I  have  stndied  the 
history  of  the  legislation  of  many  nations,  through  a  series  of  eenturies,  and 
hence  1  know  where  we  are  standing,  and  whither  we  are  going.  In  our 
nation  there  are  men  as  excellent,  both  in  mind  and  heart,  as  are  to  be 
found  any  where,  and  such  as  many  nations,  the  Italians  for  instance,  do 
not  possess  at  all,  or  very  rarely.  Here  is  Brandis,  Nitzsoh  (an  extraor- 
dinary man),  and  several  others  among  the  professors  in  Bonn,  are  worthy 
^  bU  honor.    One  of  the  most  distingnished,  ^siiom  1  shonld  ptihtMf  never 
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hftve  heard  of^  in  his  retired  comer,  if  he  had  not  lent  me  some  essayt 
through  M.  Yon  Stein,  is  a  Dr.  Schulze,  in  Hamm,  unqaentionablf  a  real 
historical  genius,  and  moreover -an  admirable  writer :  so  too  I  became  ao* 
quainted  with  Fertz  and  Bluhme  when  in  Eome.  But  sound  senie  and 
sound  morality  are  not  general  among  ua,  as  they  were  with  our  forefathers. 
In  the  pettiest  towns  there  are  billiards  and  clubs,  and  family  life  exists  no 
longer.  The  Revolution  is  vanquished,  and  whoever  now  fears  revolts, 
sees  phantoms ;  but  as  to  what  will  come  next,  I  have  no  presentiment  of 
good. 

M.  Yon  Stein  has  invited  us  all  warmly  and  repeatedly  to  his  house.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  it  is  impossible  to  take  all  the  children  ;  but  I  shall 
go  myself  alone  to  Nassau  for  two  or  three  days.  Ho  warns  us  touchingly 
to  remember  his  ag^  and  that  if  we  do  not  see  each  other  as  often  as  pos- 
sible our  meeting  may  soon  become  impossible  forever.  He  has  become 
quite  gentle,  and  his  beha.vior  toward  me  has  a  sort  of  fatherly  tenderness. 
I  believe  that  he  has  much  to  bear 

CCCVIII. 

BoKV»  6/A  January^  1824. 
Marcus  hiis  had  a  Tiolent  attack  of  influenza.  The  child  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  two  days :  I  remarked,  altogether,  that  the  physioian  here 
had  returned  to  the  old  precautionary  measures.  This  will  therefore  prob- 
ably be  the  present  fashion  in  medicine,  with  which  I  am  Tery  well  satis- 
fied if  it  only  lasts.  That  medical  art  consists  in  fashion  is  indeed  nothing 
new :  we  may  thank  God  when  no  desperate  systems  happen  to  be  in  vogue. 
Marcus  was  very  good  and  amiable  during  his  illness ;  he  is  certainly  a 
much  better  child  than  I  was,  though  I  may  have  been,  perhaps,  more  easy 
to  educate.  Goschen  teases  him  too  much  vrith  learning  hymns  by  rote. 
I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  learning  by  rote,  particularly  as  the  boy  finds 
a  difilculty  in  it,  while  all  his  recollections  of  principles  and  observations 
are  ineffaceable.  I  wish,  I  strive  with  all  my  heart,  that  he  may  grow  up 
with  the  most  absolute  faith  in  religion,  yet  so  that  his  faith  may  not  be 
an  outward  adhesion  that  must  fall  away  from  him  afterward,  when  his 
reason  comes  into  play,  but,  that  from  his  earliest  years  tht  way  may  b€ 
prepartd  for  the  union  of  faith  and  reason.  I  should  therefore  quite  ap- 
prove hymns,  but  that  the  number  of  those  adapted  to  a  child  not  yet  seven 
years  old  is  so  ems  11 ;  for  where  they  can  present  no  idea  to  his  mind,  the 
diflicult  sentences  are  a  torment  to  him.  To  a  happy  child,  hymns  de« 
ploring  the  misery  of  human  life  are  without  meaning ;  so,  likewise  to  a 
good  child,  are  those  expressing  self-accusation  and  contrition.  In  all  de- 
partments of  education,  it  is  certainly  a  main  point  not  to  come  to  any 
thing  too  early,  and  that  holds  good  here  as  well  as  in  learning.  I  am 
succeeding  admirably  in  exercising  the  powers  of  his  mind,  by  efforts  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  them,  so  that  I  can  say  with  confidence,  that  he  has 
not  a  single  thought  beyond  his  age,  none  that  is  not  quite  suitable  to  a 
child ;  and  yet  he  often  delights  us  with  the  originality  of  his  ideas.  I 
always  oblige  him  to  reflect,  and  to  set  himself  right  within  his  own  sphere. 
It  was  not  departuig  from  it  that  he  asked,  during  his  illness,  "  in  Latin 
there  are  already  five  tenses ;  but  what  tense  of  a  verb  is  that  when  yon 
want  to  express  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  doing  something  ?  It  can  not 
be  the  present. tense,  but  yet  it  is  not  tha  ftiture,  is  it?"     From  a  boy 
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with  %  decided  taste  for  §pr«mmu,  which  displaya  itself  in  the  great  emm 
with  which  he  now  learns  the  forma  already  familiar  to  him  in  reading,  such 
a  speech  is  no  more  a  sign  of  precocity,  than  the  diaooTory  of  a  mathenuki- 
ioai  proposition  was  in  Pascal,  that  bom  mathematioian 

CCCIX. 

TO  COUNT  DE  8SEEB. 

BoNif,  4^  FAntary,  1894. 

England  will,  without  a  doubt,  lower  her  old  four  per  cent,  funds 

daring  the  present  session  *,  the  amount  of  this  stock  is  not  very  large,  bat 
this  step  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  similar  operation  with  the  three  per 
cents.'mext  year,  by  which  the  national  burdens  will  be  yery  considerably 
lightened.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this,  peace  is  necessary,  and  I  yenture 
to  hope  that,  after  the  experiment  in  Spain,  your  goremment  has  renouBoed 
all  idea  of  attempting  to  recover  America.  Posterity  will  pronounce  a  woe 
upon  those  through  whom  Spanish  America  was  rent  away,  and  could  not 
again  be  brought  into  subjection.  I,  however,  do  not  see  in  these  countries 
seminaries  and  models  of  the  democratic  republic  ]  but  I  soe  that  a  portion 
of  them  will  be  converted  into  negro  States,  like  St.  Domingo;  the  rest 
will  be  dissolved,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  greatest  uiarchy,  unless  a  dic- 
tator arise.  It  is  now  too  late  to  prevent  this ;  and  it  is  England  that 
will  have  the  greatest  reason  to  repent  her  conduct,  since  North  America 
must  immediately  obtain  the  superiority,  and  she  will  infallibly  lose  her 
West  Indian  possessions.  What  a  fatal  confusion  reigns  there  already! 
If  it  is  really  true  that  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  respecting  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  negroes,  have  raised  a  fermmt  among  the  latter,  it  would  fol- 
low that  you  must  tolerate  the  greatest  atrocities  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  under  youi  authority,  if  they  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  their  oommis- 
sion,  and  if  their  opposition  to  your  reforms  would  produce  still  greater 
calamities.  Is  not  this  a  much  more  difficult  case  of  clashing  duties  than 
that  of  the  casuists,  where  it  is  a  question  of  saving  life?  The  regulations 
which  the  parliament  has  not  even  commanded,  but  simply  recommended, 
do  not  at  all  affect  political  rights ;  have  not  even  a  remote  referenc«  to 
emancipation,  but  solely  to  moral  enormities,  the  abolition  of  which  has 
been  fruitlessly  recommended  by  the  government  in  private.  In  these  isl- 
ands, the  white  population  will  be  exterminated,  if  at  any  time  the  power 
of  the  mother  country  should  be  insufficient  to  suppress  a  general  out- 
break ;  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  whites  will  be  merged  in  the  colored 
population  *,  in  msjay  countries,  the  Spanish  language,  which  is  even  now 
very  little  spoken  by  the  Creoles,  will  die  out ;  entirely  new  nations  wUl 
arise,  but  they  will  be  barbarous. 

My  country  will  owe  me  no  slight  thanks  if  I  have  excited  your  interest 
in  it,  my  beloved  friend.  Your  remarks  upon  the  projected  provincial  Cham- 
bers are  full  of  weight :  would  to  Heaven  that  you  lived  among  us,  and 
could  make  them  practically  influential.  You  remind  me  how  it  was  re- 
cogpnized  in  France,  before  the  Revolution,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
govern,  if  the  whole  kingdom  had  consisted  of  provinces  each  possessing 
Chambers.  Has  not  this  principle  a  still  wider  application,  and  is  it  not 
always  impossible  to  govern  without  despotism,  where  no  diversity  of  rights 
exists— -rights  appertaining  to  provinces  or  classes  ?     So,  again>  there  ia  a 
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period  when  thie  direnitj  can  not  be  muntamed,*beo«ue  it  hme  oeaned  to 
exist  in  practice.  It  Beema  to  me  that  we  have  eoimnitted  a  great  error 
in  making  the  provinces  too  large.  Had  the  old  provinces  been  left  as 
they  were  and  not  thrown  together,  a  sufi^ent  number  of  people,  of  sound 
understanding  and  upright  character,  would  have  been  found  in  them, 
who  would  have  managed  their  domestic  affairs  imassumingly  and  well; 
but  in  our  Westphalia,  people  assemble  from  such  distant  parts  that  they 
are  strangers  to  each  other,  and  get  upon  general  topics,  because  the  one 
mows  nothing  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  other,  and  takes  no  interest 
in  them ;  in  fact,  the  very  man  who  best  feels  where,  as  we  say,  the  shoe 
pinches,  is  frequently  outvoted  by  the  rest,  if^  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the 
majority  of  the  other  counties  are  not  concerned  in  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. But  it  is  the  least  of  my  fears  that  the  ministers  will  prevent 
the  project  from  coming  into  effectual  operation  at  all,  by  giving  the 
Chambers  nothing  to  deliberate  on  but  trifles.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how 
nearly  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  scheme,  while  really  any  thing  but 
liberal  themselves,  yet  secretiy  believe  that  none  but  liberal  ideas  are  sens- 
ible; and,  from  fear  of  seeming  unenlightened,  take  steps  which  even 
popular  opinion  would  not  call  for,  if  they  would  do  something  better.  In 
all  parts  of  our  territory,  except  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  we 
possess  manorial  estates,  and  with  them  the  means  of  forming  an  order  of 
nobles,  and  an  excellent  criterion  for  selecting  the  members  of  it,  viz.,  the 
possession  of  such  an  estate,  coupled  either  with  an  hereditary  and  unfor- 
lieited  nobility,  or  with  the  attainment  of  a  certain  grade  in  the  military  or 
civil  service.  Formerly,  the  possessor  of  a  manor  was  only  elig^ible  to  the 
Diet  when  of  noble  descent,  and  because  this  was  preposterous  (thus,  for 
example,  in  one  of  the  Saxon  circles,  there  is  only  a  single  proprietor  of 
noble  descent  remaining),  they  have  now  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
make  the  simple  fact  of  possession  the  sole  condition.  At  the  same  time, 
the  nobility,  who  are  deeply  encumbered,  are  selling  one  estate  after  an- 
other, and  the  new  proprietors  are  generally  men  of  the  lowest  extraction. 
Well,  the  nobles  are  now  remonstrating  against  this  in  provinces  where 
they  have  on  the  whole  maintained  their  ground,  as  io.  Minister,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  what  do  they  demand  ?  The  old  law ;  that  none  but  noble- 
men by  birth  or  creation,  ihall  be  eligible  to  the  Chambers.  Now  every 
grand  duke  will  grant  patents  of  nobility  on  the  payment  of  fees,  and,  in  con- 
sequoice,  a  commoner  who  prides  himself  upon  the  honor  of  his  class,  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  ennobled.  Thus  I  should  be  excluded ;  every  con- 
tractor in  Darmstadt  or  Carlsruhe,  who  is  willing  to  spend  a  few  thousand 
florins  for  it,  would  be  admissible.  Had  I  been  able  to  make  my  voice 
heard,  when  I  made  the  assertion,  in  attestation  of  which  I  adduced  evi- 
dence from  the  President  Henault,  that  this  was  formerly  the  casein  France, 
and  supported  it  by  obvious  proofs,  that  thus  alone  a  self-renewing  order 
of  nobles  could  exist,  the  public  would  have  been  delighted.  As  it  is, 
they  are  more  displeased  that  the  aristocracy  should  exist  as  an  order,  than 
pleased  that  it  should  have  been  divested  of  all  moral  signiflcance.  One 
hopeless  circum&tance  is  the  despotic  influence  exercised  by  revolutionary 
ideas  among  us  Germans,  wherever  absolute  power  can  avail  itself  of  them 
for  its  own  purposes.  In  Westphalia  and  in  other  parts,  we  have  in  the  en- 
tailed freeholds  an  hereditary  yeomanry,  in  whom,  wherever  they  exist,  we 
possess  a  highly  respeetaUe  peasantry  aristocracy,  wealthy  enough  to  give 
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their  younger  lonB  a  good  education,  with  the  oonsdoiuaieBS  of  an  h<monibl« 
descent  and  a  youth  not  depressed  by  poverty,  and  thus  to  add  respectable 
members  to  the  middle  class,  especially  to  the  clergy  of  lx>th  confessions.  But 
wherever  the  Code  Napoleon  has  been  introduced,  its  adherents,  who  bav« 
gained  the  public  ear  by  assuming  to  be  the  representatives  of  public  opinion, 
insist  upon  the  divisibility  of  landed  property.  They  had  already  stinrepti. 
tiously  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  French  and  Westphalian  ordinances ; 
and  though  this  is  suspended.  Heaven  knows  how  the  matter  will  be  de- 
cided at  last.  Yet  people  have  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  other 
Gennan  countries,  where  this  cursed  divisibility  has  existed  for  centuries, 
and  the  whole  agricultural  population  are  beggars.  In  the  district  of  Mon- 
tabaur,  now  belonging  to  Nassau,  no  deputy  can  be  chosen  for  the  Diet, 
becauae  it  docs  not  contain  a  single  elector.  The  qualification  for  an  elec- 
tor consists  in  paying  one  fiorin  land-tax.  This  sounds  incredible,  but  my 
informant  lives  close  to  the  district,  and  has  known  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  his  infancy. 

Here  on  the  Rhine,  the  larger  estates  are  entirely  disappearing,  and  the 
smaller  ones  are  constantly  divided  and  subdivided ;  and  what  a  class  are 
the  peasantry  !  An  estate  which  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  was  sold 
lately  for  about  85,000  francs.  Manufacturers,  advocates,  &c.,  buy  plots 
of  land  and  farm  them  out,  so  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns  the 
peasant  proprietors  are  vanishhag,  as  in  Italy.  The  agriculturists,  except- 
ing the  vino-growers,  are  suffering  severely  from  the  low  prices ;  yet  their 
condition  is  incomparably  better  than  in  Suabia  and  in  Holstein,  where  a 
manor,  which  I  know,  was  sold  lately  for  a  quarter  of  what  the  deceased 
possessor  expended  on  its  purchase  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  real  im- 
provements ;  in  a  village  belonging  to  it,  every  peasant  is  bankrupt.  One 
great  difficulty,  is  the  really  frightful  increase  of  population,  to  which 
people  are  now  beguming  to  turn  their  attention  after  having  long  child- 
ishly rejoiced  in  it.  You  will  scarcely  believe  that  with  us  in  Prussia, 
where  the  population  does  not  yet  amount  to  eleven  millions,  it  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  more  than  200,000  a  year.  In  these  parts,  however, 
you  see  now  houses  springing  up  in  great  number;  I  hear  the  Moselle 
districts  are  particularly  flourishing  in  this  respect,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  protective  duties  on  foreign  wines ;  that  new  houses  are  building 
in  all  directions,  and  fresh  land  brought  under  cultivation,  but  in  other 
parts  of  Germany  this  is  not  the  case.  Our  manufacturers  sre  maintain- 
ing their  ground  better  than  I  expected ;  in  many  articles  in  which  twenty 
years  ago  the  English  manufactures  quite  predominated,  they  no  longer 
compote  with  our  own ;  for  instance,  in  broadcloth,  other  kinds  of  woolen 
goods,  and  leather ;  the  demand  for  foreign  iron-wares  is  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. The  misfortune  is  that  the  manufacturers  over-produce,  and  then 
the  necessity  of  selling  makes  them  vulnerable  to  every  accident.  As  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  falls,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  the  articles  manufactured  when  it  was  higher.  The  number  of 
paupers  is  increasing  immensely.  Cologne  has  recovered  Itself  to  an  ex- 
f.raordinary  extent  since  1814;  houses  have  more  than  doubled  in  value, 
the  population  has  greatly  increased,  but  one  learns  with  horror  that  out 
of  55,000  inhabitants,  there  are  20,000  in  the  receipt  of  alms.  What 
will  be  the  position  of  Europe  within  a  century  ? 

I  turn  from  statistics  to  a  subject  which  indeed  our  statists  do  not  over- 
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look  in  their  tAbles — nvnely,  literature.     Poetry  it  quite  mt  an  end.     No- 
thing hut  noTeis*— precisely  what  we  can  not  write— -are  written  now; 
their  favorite  scene  at  present  is  Greece.     Of  philosophy  people  seem  to 
have  had  enough  at  present,  and  during  the  lull,  a  few  here  and  there  are 
actively  prosecuting  really  profound  researches  into  the  Greek  philosophers, 
and  coming  to  perceive  tiiat  speculation  has  been  exhausted  in  its  results. 
The  study  of  Eoman  jurisprudence  is  carried  on  with  great  vigor.     Some 
excellent  and  many  monstrous  works  have  seen  the  light,  in  consequence 
of  the  shock  which  I  have  given  to  the  criticism  of  ancient  history.     One 
book  that  I  should  rejoice  to  see  in  your  hands  is  MenzeKs  History  of  the 
period  from  1786  to  1815,  of  which  the  first  part  has  just  appeared.     It 
is  pervaded  by  the  soundest  views,  the  most  thorough  contempt  for  the 
miserable  wisdom  of  the  revolutionists,  and  such  a  correct  tact  in  discover- 
ing truth,  that  one  is  astonished  to  see  a  professor  in  Breslau  able  to  pass 
judgment  upon  facts  as  if  he  lived  in  the  busy  scene  of  action.     Unfor- 
tunately the  book  has  been  written  too  hastily,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
us,  namely,  while  the  printing  is  in  progress,  and  hence  it  is  wanting  in 
finish.     It  is  far  superior  to  another  work,  the  latter  half  of  which  relates 
to  a  portion  of  the  same  period,  F.  C.  Schlosser's  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.     I  am  acquainted  with'  the  author  of  the  latter ;  he  is  a  most 
upright  man,  and  his  moral  sense  is  pure ;  hence  he  abhors  and  despises 
the  Revolution  in  reality :  but  he  fell  in  with  Guizot  at  Paris,  nay  with 
Gr^goire  and  it  has  led  him  into  ugly  inconsistencies  here   and  there. 
For  this  reason  a  translation  of  his  work  is  coming  out  in  Paris.     Out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  who  speak  on  such  matters  in  Germany,  you  would  hardly 
find  one  who  would  not  regard  Libf'ralism  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and 
hardly  five  who  would  not  regard  it  as  absolutely  excellent.     Manuel's 
portrait  has  hung  beside  that  of  Mina  in  all  the  print-shops,  but  he  seems 
at  last  to  be  forgotten  for  a  time. 

In  the  Frankfort  reading-room,  there  are  two  copies  of  the  "Constitu- 
tionnel,''  and  the  people  quarrel  who  shall  get  it  first.  Here  the  police 
prohibit  that  paper,  and  foolishly  enough  admit  the  ''  Courier, '*  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  see  the  first  day,  while  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one 
takes  up  the  "Journal  des  Debats."  The  "Allgemeine  Zoltung"  has 
drawn  in  its  claws  a  little  after  very  serious  threats,  still  it  often  gives 
vent  to  its  spite.  An  Ultra  journal  has  been  set  on  foot  here,  which  is 
injured  by  the  contemptible  character  of  its  editor  (he  was  an  agent  of 
King  Christophe,  at  Hayti,  to  hire  artisans),  and  an  afiectation  of  bigoted 
Catholicism ;  but  some  very  remarkable  documents  appear  in  its  pages, 
and  some  very  unpleasant  truths  for  the  opposite  faction.  All  such 
writers,  however,  carp  at  your  Richelieu  ministry,  t  t,  in  the  "Allge- 
meirie  Zeitung,"  who  now  swears  by  the  present  ministry,  will  probably  in 
two  months  adore  those  whose  opposition  he  has  hitherto,  on  many  occa- 
sions, gently  blamed. 

For  what  place  do  you  stand  ?  Tou  will  easily  fancy  that  I  am  as 
much  interested  about  that  as  about  the  general  results  of  the  election; 
though  my  wish  is,  that  you  may  remain  in  peace  under  your  lofty  blue 
sky.  But  is  this  my  real  wish  ?  I  will  not  be  too  sure  about  it,  for  when 
we  are  considering  where  we  shall  live  for  the  future,  as  it  will  most  likely 
not  be  in  Berlin,  there  is,  in  fact,  only  one  reason  that  decides  us  to  take 
up  our  abode  here;  it  is  the  desire  to  settle  at  no  impassable  distance  from 
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you — a  thonght  that  pierces  my  heart  when  Berlin  is  talked  about,  and 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  liying  there.  If  /ou  retire 
into  your  province,  we  shall  bo  quite  near  each  other;  and  eren  if  you 
lire  in  the  capital,  you  will  no  doubt  sometimes  visit  Lorraine.  And  as 
nothing  binds  me  to  Bonn,  we  might  perhaps  settle  at  Treves,  if  you  lired 
at  Metz.  I  shall  never  forget  your  saying  in  your  last  letter,  that  you  and 
your  wife  felt  the  want  of  my  presence  in  your  afflictions.*  I  can  not  tell 
you  how  deeply  I  thank  you  for  it.     How  we  miss  you ! 

cccx. 

Boirif,  S9fA  JlforcA,  1884. 

I  think  I  understand  you  that  the  12th  was  your  birthday.     We 

celebrated  it  quite  in  private,  and  Marcus  entreated,  in  his  childish  pray- 
ers, that  you  and  yours  may  receive  every  blessing,  and  for  us — that  we 
may  see  you  again.  Tell  me,  dear  friend,  whether  I  was  wrong  in  tho 
day,  though  a  factual  error  about  the  date  would  be  of  no  more  conse- 
quence, than  a  mistake  as  to  the  historical  object  of  your  worship 

I  can  not  write  to  you  any  more  to-day,  as  I  have  charge  of  ihe  children, 
and  the  hour  is  come  at  which  I  am  to  give  my  eldest  little  girl  a  lesson 

I  can  not  obtain  a  certainty  with  respect  to  my  future  position.  You 
will  agree,  that  I  must  have  a  very  strong  party  feeling  when  I  say  that, 
in  spite  of  these  circumstances,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  interest  in  France,  though  it  affects  the  greater  part  of  ray 
fortune,  provided  that  the  emigrants,  &c.,  are  to  receive  some  compensa- 
tion  

CCCXI. 

TO    MADAME  NIEBUHE. 

Berliv,  18M  May,  1834. 

I  arrived  here  on  Sunday,  with  which  ends  the  first  act  of  this  drama. 
It  was  still  broad  daylight  when  I  arrived,  and  I  would  much  rather  have 
got  in  at  a  later  hour.  I  went  the  same  evening  to  Savigny,  where  I 
found  old  acquaintances  assembled  at  tea.  You  can  imagine,  my  Gretchen, 
how  the  meeting  with  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  the  sight  of  Berlin 
with  all  its  painfull  recollections,  agitated  my  heart 

As  to  the  essential  part  of  our  concerns,  I  have  received  as  yet,  simply 
a  recommendation  to  return  to  Rome,  to  which  I  replied,  that  the  same 
reasons  which  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  my  post  there  forbade  my 
return;  that  my  grounds  for  this  step  were  well  known,  and  were  not 
founded  in  self-interest  or  ambition.  So  much  was  clear,  that  Count 
Bemstorf  would  willingly  consent  to  granting  my  leave  of  absence,  but 
this  would  be  a  mere  postponement  of  the  decision,  which  would  not  be 
of  any  use.  In  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  Crown  Prince ;  his  reception  of 
me  was  most  cordial.  I  was  with  him  three  hours,  and  he  invited  me  to 
spend  some  time  with  him  regularly  every  afternoon. 

I  have  dined  with  the  King  to-day :  his  reception  of  me  was  grraeioua 

As  you  will  easily  imagine,  I  am  every  where  assailed  by  persuasions 
to  remain  here 

The  attempts  to  embellish  the  city  do  not  please  me,  but  I  have  not 
*  De  Serre  bad  kist  his  mother  and  a  child  daring  this  yesr. 
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jret  Men  any  of  the  eountry  houses,  which  may,  perhaps,  show  more  taste* 
I  do  not  at  all  like  the  theatre,  nor  the  guardhouse  with  its  Doric  portico. 
The  Potsdam  gate  has  been  pulled  down,  and  is  to  be  replaced  in  a  lighter 
style,  by  no  means  such  as  befits  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  a  military 
SUte 

CCCXII. 

BiRLlv,  21</  jtfay,  1894. 

Would  to  Qod  you  were  here,  that  I  might  have  the  comfort  of 

talking  over  things  and  deliberating,  if  our  fate  is  to  be  decided  now. 
What  with  the  dizzy  whirl  of  gayety,  and  my  complete  solitude  when  at 
home — where  such  innumerable  recollections  crowd  in  upon  me,  that  I 
seem  like  a  spectre  to  myself—- my  mind  is  not  less  overclouded  than  thia 
tide  of  my  outward  life. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  improTed  beyond  description.  His  heart  remains 
what  it  ever  was,  and  his  mind  is  enriched  by  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
facts.  Prince  William  appears  equally  warm-hearted  and  good.  In  truth, 
the  man  who  is  not  satisfied  with  these  Princes  must  make  unwarrantable 
demands  upon  the  world.  Both  received  me  as  cordially  as  if  I  had  been 
a  friend  of  their  own  rank.  The  circle  of  my  acquaintance  is  yery  large, 
indeed,  much  larger  thin  I  was  aware  of  till  now ;  hence,  my  time  is  split 
up  in  a  way  that  distracts  and  confuses  me.  But  I  am  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  cordiality  both  by  my  old  friends  and  by  those  of 
recent  date.  I  find  nearly  all  (not  Roedcr,  who  is  very  fortunate)  grown 
old,  and  most  of  them  stout. 

There  is  much  less  life  and  gayety  among  them  than  formerly ;  on  the 
other  hand,  show  and  luxury  have  increased. 

Now  I  think,  my  dear  wife,  that  this  last  circunnstance  decides  the 
question  of  our  removal  to  Berlin ;  unless,  contrary  to  all  probability,  a 
moral  obligation  should  compel  it.  But  really  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  settle  here;  for,  although  my  heart  beats  when  I  think  of  the 
Crown  Frinco— -though  some  friends  and  the  places  which  awaken  melan- 
choly recollections  (for  instance,  the  Thiergsjrten,  where  I  long  to  go)  are 
dear  to  mo— though  the  Library  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  I  might 
have  much  refreshing  intercourse ;  yet,  I  feel  at  every  step  that  all  which 
belongs  to  my  former  life  has  passed  away,  and  that  you  and  the  children 
alone  make  up  my  world ;  a  world  for  which  I  had  a  precious  setting  in 
the  lovely,  the  glorious  sky  that  encircled  us  with  its  brightness  and  beau- 
ty :  and  then,  toe,  De  Scrre^s  presence  1  I  miss  these  blessing^  now,  but 
in  weighing  the  considerations  that  present  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  our  abode,  I  must  look  to  it  that  my  leisure  and  repose  of  mind 
are  not  destroyed 

The  changes  in  the  city  are  in  some  parts  very  great,  but  in  general  it 
is  a  mere  dressing  up.  The  shops  have  increased  very  much,  and  betray 
a  fearful  amount  of  luxury 

cccxm. 

Berliit,  30M  Mayt  1S34. 

Ton  have  mistmderstood  one  sentence  in  my  letter,  dear  wife. 

If  I  merely  spoke  of  you  and  the  children  in  expressing  my  hopes  for  the 
future,  I  did  not  m«an  that  I  expected  none  but  positively  gloomy  days 
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for  myvelf^  but  that  it  is  only  with  and  through  yoa  all,  that  serenitj'  and 
cheerfulness  can  be  diffused  over  the  erening  of  my  life.  My  youthful 
life,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  one  connected  whole,  ended  with, 
my  fortieth  year,  and  the  roots  which  had  nourished  it  were  cut  away. 
A  new  life  had  to  grow  up.  I  am  now  limited  to  this  new  state  of  exist- 
ence for  the  remainder  of  my  days  with  you  and  the  children. 

Meanwhile,  you  may  be  quite  satisfied,  my  dear  wife,  that  all  will  go  on 
muck  better  if  wo  can  but  have  a  settled  future  to  look  forward  to,  with 
an  income  sufficient  for  our  wants.  11^  in  addition  to  this,  1  can  find  full 
occupation,  and  God  preserves  us  from  severe  misfortunes,  and  continuet 
to  mo  my  mental  powers,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  recognize  thank- 
fully what  I  possess. 

I  need  only  look  at  many  other  families  to  be  conscious  what  I  have  in 
my  wife  and  cliildren,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  myself  much  less  deter- 
iorated by  the  influences  of  time  than  most  of  my  acquaintance.  May 
God  preserve  rate  from  living  so  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  world 
as  many  do  here ;  whatever  may  be  the  contrast  between  their  life  and 
mine  in  point  of  splendor.  The  elasticity  of  the  intellect  is  destroyed  but 
too  easily  by  splendor  and  dissipation ;  particularly  when  one  mixes  with 
people  of  very  diflfcrent  stations. 

I  should  like  to  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  my  application  to  Berastorf^  bat 
I  have  not  time.  I  have  reminded  him  that  the  embassadorship  was 
granted  me  unasked,  and  how  the  King  had  given  me  a  promise,  to  which 
I  limited  my  requests. 

How  could  1  think  of  returning  to  Rome,  dearest  wife,  when  you  say  yott 
arc  ^'trying  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  thought  of  it,''  and  beg  me  to 
"  forget  you  in  the  matter  !"  "What  stronger  expression  of  your  dislike  to 
Borne  could  I  quote  to  Count  Bemstorf  ?  And  what  must  I  be,  if  in  the 
knowledge  of  your  feelings  on  the  subject,  I  would  decide  in  opposition  to 
thorn  ?  But  do  not  suppose,  my  darling  Gretchen,  that  I  did  not  know 
them  to  their  full  extent  before  you  wrote 

I  always  receive  messages  to  you  from  many  Mends.  At  Madame  Von 
Savigny's,  I  met  his  sister  Bettina  several  times.  A  few  days  ago  she 
threatened  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  my  room.  I  shall,  of  coarse,  anticipate 
her. 

Give  my  love  and  kisses  from  me  to  the  dear  children,  and  tell  me  all 
you  can  about  them.  Every  trifle  that  happens  with  you  interesta  me. 
Little  Charles's  paleness  makes  me  almost  more  uneasy- than  any  thing. 

CCCXIV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berlin,  3lst  May^  1834. 
Here  the  recollections  of  former  times  rise  up  like  ghosts  before  me  at 
every  step ;  in  the  Thiergarten,  where  there  is  not  a  path  that  does  not  re- 
mind me  of  the  past,  it  is  sometimes  almost  more  than  I  can  bear,  and  yet 
J  can  not  help  going  there  again  and  again.  It  is  so  distinctly  before  my 
eyes,  how  we  used  to  walk  there  in  1810,  Amelia,  and  you,  and  I ;  how 
in  the  autumn  after,  and  in  the  following  winter,  and  spring  and  summer, 
when  I  was  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  my  history  was  daily  growing  be- 
neath my  bands,  I  found  recreation  and  refreshment  there  in  Amolia'a 
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■ociet/:  so  too,  in  1812  and  1813,  in  the  intenie  political  excitement  in 
which  every  other  feeling  was  merged;  and  then  came  afterward,  those 
heart-rendin|f  drives  with  my  dying  wife,  &c. 

My  sorrow  is  seldom  relieved  by  tears. 

When  I  pass  the  house  where  my  highest  happiness  departed,  a  shudder 
runs  through  roe.  A  very  worthy  man  lives  there,  a  M.  Yon  Schonberg, 
who  would  be  happy  to  see  me,  but  I  can  not  enter  the  house. 

Savigny,  Nicolovius,  Eichhom,  and  other  £:iends,  are  what  they  wore  to 
me.  I  saw  Goschen  in  Gottingen.  He  is  a  true  pattern  of  self-sacrifioe 
for  his  family. 

My  Lucia  is  very  ill,  my  angel  child !  If  the  worst  were  possible  1  I 
at  a  distance,  my  poor  Gretchen  alone  in  her  grief  t 

cccxv. 

TO  MADAME  NIEBUHR. 

BiRLiv,  lit  June,  1824. 

Your  letter  reached  me,  darling  wife,  as  I  had  written  these 

words.  I  tore  it  open  with  a  strange  sudden  feeling  of  anguish.  Tou  can 
tell  how  I  am  since.  The  violence  of  my  anguish  is  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  my  previous  security.  My  Lucia,  my  beloved  child  1  It  is  like 
another  pang  to  me,  and  yet  a  consolation  that  the  child  has  seemed  to 
cling  to  me  so  lately.  I  can  not  realize  the  idea  of  losing  her.  And  I  do 
not  despairvetj  but  I  shall  await  the  post  with  torturing  anxiety.  If  you 
want  me,  I  shall  hasten  to  you.  Every  thing  else  must  be  put  aside  if  I 
must  come  to  you,  CrOmfort  you,  help  you  to  bear  up. 

May  God  grant  us  quiet !  How  thankful  I  will  be  for  all  that  I  have 
often  hitherto  not  esteemed  at  its  true  value  I 

The  present  position  of  our  affairs  does  indeed  require  my  presence,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Sympathy  would  induce  Count  Bemstorf  to 
hasten  the  decision  as  much  as  he  can.  The  Crovm  Prince  too,  and  Presir 
dent  Von  Schonberg  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  it. 

Be  quite  easy  on  this  subject,  therefore,  if  you  want  me.  With  all  thie 
it  will  be  a  hard  task  for  me  to-day  to  accompany  Count  B.  to  Tegel.  Ma- 
dame Von  Hiunboldt  was  sympathizing  just  as  she  used  to  be  at  Rome, 
and  sends  her  hearty  love  to  you.  Count  B.  was  extremely  friendly  and 
communicative. 

God  reward  the  dear  children  for  comforting  you 

CCCXVI. 

TO  COUNT  DE  SEERE. 

Berlin,  6^A  June,  1824. 
My  Dbae  Frikni>— My  long  silence  after  the  receipt  of  the  last  letter 
you  wrote  me  in  the  past  year,  deprives  me  of  all  right  to  complain  of  fate 
if  I  obtain  no  letters  from  you — these  precious  blessings  of  my  later  years. 
Therefore  I  will  not  murmur,  but  I  have  long  been  sad  at  hearing  nothing 
at  all  of  you,  and  now  I  begin  to  be  anxious.  Three  cases  are  possible ; 
my  two  letters,  or  one  from  you  may  have  been  lost  j  you  may  not  have 
liked  to  write  with  a  heavy  heart;  lastly,  some  circumstance  may  have 
robbed  me  of  your  friendship.     Of  these  three  cases,  the  first  would  be 
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bearable ;  the  necond,  God  forbid ;  the  third,  I  can  not  even  picture  to  my- 
self. I  know,  that  at  a  great  distance  misrepresentationB  and  perveraiona 
of  facts  may  sever  the  most  perfect  friendships ;  but  I  know  also  that  you 
have  given  me  your  friendship  as  fully  as  I  have  devoted  mine  to  you.  I 
know  that  all  the  arts  of  hell  could  as  little  induce  me  to  believe  any  thing 
against  you  as  against  my  wife.  I  know  that  if  you  could  have  seen  all 
the  thoughts  that  have  passed  through  my  mind  since  we  have  known 
each  other — nay,  since  I  first  loved  you,  before  we  met— -there  might  be 
many  of  them  that  would  need  all  your  indulgence  toward  human  weak- 
ness ;  but  none  relating  to  yourself  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
friendship — ^none  that  could  make  me  unworthy  of  this  blessbig.  But  dis- 
pel my  fears,  dear  friend  *,  I  have  no  scruple  in  imploring  you  only  just  to 
tell  me  that  you  are  unchanged  toward  me,  and  how  you  are.  I  trust,  in 
God,  that  you  have  no  bad  news  to  give  me. 

As  it  is  possible  that  my  letters,  I.  and  II.,  may  never  have  reached  you, 
I  will  at  any  rate  repeat  here,  that  in  the  first,  I  asked  you  conditionally, 
to  stand  godfather  to  my  expected  child ;  and  in  the  second,  that  in  anti- 
cipation of  your  consent,  I  had  united  our  new-bom  infant  to  you  in  this 
bond.     His  birth  freed  us  from  great  anxieties  on  his  mother's  account. 

But  while  I  am  thus  writing  to  you,  I  am  uncertain  whether  we 

still  possess  hin^  for  since  I  left  the  Rhine,  the  baby  and  Lucia  have  both 
been  attacked  with  inflammatory  colds,  which  are  epidemic  there,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  horrible  weather ;  Lucia  has  recovered — at  least  her  mother 
thinks  BO— but  when  she  last  wrote,  the  infant  lay  so  ill  that  she  had 
scarcely  any  hope  of  him ;  and  was  suffering  so  dreadfully,  that  his  mother 
prayed  to  God  for  his  release,  unless  he  should  completely  recover.  This 
sorrow  she  has  had  to  bear  separated  from  me,  and  without  the  consola- 
tion of  sympathy  and  help  from  any  female  friend.  My  anxiety  about  her 
and  the  children,  especially  my  favorite  Lucia,  1  am  forced  to  endure  amidst 
the  bustle  of  the  metropolis,  where  I  am  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  decision 
of  our  fate,  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  through  letters.  But 
I  am  looking  forward  now  with  a  beating  heart  to  a  probably  decisive  let- 
ter, and  shall  try  to  divert  my  thoughts  by  writing  to  you. 

This  journey  to  Berlin  is  a  new  and  decisive  step  in  our  life,  of  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  give  an  account  to  a  friend.  All  my  letters  representing 
tiiat  I  could  not  return  to  Eome  on  account  of  my  wife,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  her  absolute  incapability  of  enduring  the  climate,  or  to  a  home- 
sickness that  made  every  thing  insupportable  to  her ;  that  my  mission  had 
only  been  intended  as  a  temporary  one,  and  that  I  had  an  express  promise 
under  the  King^s  hand,  that  after  the  completion  of  the  treaty  I  should  re- 
turn to  resume  my  former  position ;  all  these  letters  remained  without  any 
answer  at  all,  and  it  was  only  indirectly  that  GouiU  Bemstorf  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  had  better  come  here  to  submit  my  application  myself. 
The  Crown  Prince  also  insisted  on  my  coming  to  Berlin  from  different  mo- 
tives. It  was  almost  unendurable  to  come  here  as  a  solicitant  in  order  to 
hear  anew  the  exhortations  already  repeated  tD  weariness,  to  do  what  I 
should  so  gladly  do  if  I  could — return  to  Rome  j  and  to  be  obliged  still  to 
repeat  the  same  answer,  and  to  be  reduced  to  beg  for,  as  an  uncertain  and 
special  favor,  a  right  assured  to  me  by  the  royal  word,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  which  places  me  in  a  less  favorable  position  than  any  of  those  who  for- 
merly stood  on  a  level  with  me.     But  the  period  of  my  furlough  had  ex- 
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pired,  and  what  else  oonld  I  do,  as  I  eonld  get  no  written  anawerf  Ai  to 
the  reault  of  my  riait,  I  can  not  well  aay  any  thing  till  the  King's  deciaion 
is  before  me. 

The  investigations  c<mnected  with  the  disturbances  of  the  past  years  an 
still  proceeding,  and  the  dispositions  of  several  yoang  men,  above  all  those 
of  Witt  Doring,*  who  is  now  in  captivity  at  Bayreuth,  seem  to  prove,  that 
about  the  time  of  Sand's  arasssination,  there  was  really  a  sort  of  con- 
spiracy on  ibot  among  the  students  and  those  immediately  connected  with 
them,  led  by  the  so-called  captains,  the  spirit  and  aims  of  which  were  sedi- 
tious and  mischievous,  though  in  many  cases  varnished  over  with  a  show 
of  piety,  &c. ;  but  their  incapacity  for  any  thing  except  to  commit  single 
acta  of  assassination,  was  evidently  as  great  as  the  criminality  of  their 
delusion.  No  one  can  discover  the  slightest  indication  that  this  o<m- 
spiracy  ever  extended  into  the  army,  or  into  the  other  classes  of  society ; 
it  seems  to  have  boen  confined  to  wicked  and  foolish  students'  vagaries. 

What  sort  of  a  figure  shall  we  make  in  history,  when  the  government 
of  a  great  kingdom,  supported  by  an  army  of  whose  fidelity  there  is  not 
even  a  suspicion,  fears  such  an  enemy,  while  in  France,  the  government 
are  taking  advantage  of  victory  to  demonstrate  their  security  by  pardoning 
open  rebels ! 

Throughout  Germany  the  political  fever  seems  almost  to  have  ceased, 
though  it  certainly  must  have  run  very  high  some  years  ago.  Each  has 
given  up  his  particular  castle  in  the  air,  and  if  all  Greece  were  to  experi- 
ence the  fate  of  Chios,  it  would  only  produce  a  transient  efiervescence.  I 
can  not  properly  make  out  with  what  people  now  seek  to  replace  the  want 
of  some  powerful  excitement ;  they  have  not  returned  to  the  old  quiet  fam- 
ily life.  The  churches  are  well  attended ;  and,  as  far  as  you  can  judge 
from  outward  appearances,  there  seems  to  be  much  piety;  external  irre- 
ligion  has  really  disappeared,  and  since  the  exaggerations  of  a  few  secta- 
ries are  not  countenanced  by  the  govemment,  they  do  not  call  forth  any 
re-action.  Unhappily,  irritation  frequently  arises  between  Catholica  and 
Protestants,  for  which  some  priests  among  the  former,  and  officials  among 
the  latter,  are  equally  in  fault.  In  legislation  the  most  shallow  liberal 
principles  prevail  among  the  different  ministries,  and  even  among  the  most 
able  of  the  men  high  in  office.  Do  not  think  it  a  contradiction  that  I 
speak  of  the  shallowness  of  the  principles  of  those  to  whom  I  allow  the 
possession  of  more  than  common  ability  in  administration.  Since  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  met  once  more  a  friend  of  high  political  standing,  who 
unites  to  unspotted  integrity  and  extraordinary  talent  in  the  conduct  of 
all  kinds  of  business,  an  obstinate  persistence  in  revolutionary  principles, 
though  he  is  a  decided  monarchist;  an  inflexibility  in  his  opinions,  and 
contempt  for  all  that  contradicts  them,  which  drive  an  old  acquaintance, 
of  a  directly  opposite  way  of  thinking,  to  despair.  Formerly  we  often 
agreed  negatively.    A  great  void  is  felt  by  all,  which  leads  to  amusements 

*  This  Witt  During  was  a  hotheaded  and  Unstable  character,  who  had,  when 
a  member  of  the  Barscbenschaft  committed  acts  of  violence  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  fellow  members.  When  be  was  afterward  imprisoned,  find* 
ing  that  the  stream  set  against  bis  party,  or  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  repenunce  at  his 
reallv  UDJostifiable  conduct,  be  tamed  round,  and  by  bis  exaggerated  confessions 
led  toe  government  to  arrest  many  of  bis  associates,  who  were  tbas  broogbt  into 
undesenred  misfortune.  He  afterward  accepted  olBce  ander  the  Aastnan  gov> 
emmtnt. 
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without  pleumre.  Luxury,  such  u  wu  unknown  even  befiore  1806,  per- 
T»des  all  clssBM,  and  the  boolueUers  Htate,  that  owing  to  this,  though 
every  thing  except  houses  has  become  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  public 
iialaries  have  been  raised,  yet  that  scholars,  and  people  of  the  classes  who 
receive  a  liberal  education,  do  not  buy  more  books  than  during  the^time 
when-  the  country  was  under  the  yoke  of  Napoleon ;  a  time  to  which  fpood 
men  look  back  with  regret,  because  then  community  of  feelings,  an  intense 
interest  in  the  general  welfare,  and  noble  determination  reigned  in  every 
breast.  The  landed  proprietors  are  universally  complaining,  yet  if  they 
were  not  so  deeply  in  debt,  their  position  would  be  far  from  detperato  in 
the  manufacturing  provinces,  and  in  those  where  tiiey  have  skill  enough  to 
avail  themselves  of  other  productions  besides  com.  Manufacturers  are 
making  more  progress  than  is  confessed,  and  both  our  own  and  the  French 
manufactured  goods  are  competing  with  the  English  as  they  never  did  be- 
fore. The  average  phjrsical  well-being  is  undoubtedly  raised;  and  even 
where  the  proprietors  are  not  prospering,  the  workmen  and  day-laborers 
are  only  so  much  the  better  off.  The  prices  of  all  manufactured  articles 
have  fallen  so  amazingly,  that  stuffs  which  were  consumed  exclusively 
among  the  richer  classes  only  eight  years  ago,  are  now  within  reach  of 
quite  the  lower  orders.  But  one  species  of  luxury  opens  the  way  to  every 
other,  and  such  as  you  see  here  is  intolerably  unsuitable  in  a  State  like 
ours.  Stock-jobbing  has  found  its  way  here,  too ;  and  if  we  go  on  in  our 
)>resent  course,  among  us,  too,  even  the  women  will  soon  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  exchanges.  It  seems  as  if  this  sort  of  gambling  helped  to 
relieve  the  want  of  some  violent  mental  excitement,  which  politics  do  not 
afford*  Contentment  exists  nowhere.  This  is  not  only  true  of  Berlin,  but 
also  of  the  smallest  and  most  flourishing  provinces.  It  surprised  me  to 
hear  from  an  excellent  man  in  Brunswick,  that  the  people  acknowledge  this 
to  themselves;  while  he  recognized  expressly  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
esteem  ourselves  happy  as  a  nation,  because  of  our  mental  and  moral  defi- 
ciencies. At  most,  he  said  it  was  but  a  North  American  prosperity ;  in 
fact,  the  people  did  not  wish  for  more. 

I  am  concluding  this  letter  on  the  eleventh.  Meanwhile,  I  have  re- 
ceived news- of  the  death  of  my  youngest  child;  the  mother  has  home  his 
sufferings  and  his  loss  with  a  heroic  and  heavenly  spirit.  May  God  spue 
us  any  fresh  calamity  and  support  the  poor  mother  till  I  return,  and  help 
her  to  endure.  It  has  not  been  the  child's  fate  to  have  the  happiness  of 
growing  up  in  a  peculiar  relationship  to  you,  my  dear  friend.  .  God  proteet 
you  from  the  repetition  of  a  similar  misfortune.  I  long  to  hear  from  you, 
embrace  you  in  thought,  and  send  my  hearty  greeting^  to  your  noble-minded 
wife  and  the  dear  children,  who  will  by  this  time  be  scarcely  able  to  recol- 
lect us.     Write  to  me  at  Bonn. 

With  my  whole  heart  your  friend. 

CCCXVII. 

TO  MADAME  KIEBUHK. 

Berlw,  itkJune,  1824. 
Presentiments  are  nothing !     I  had  drawn  hopes  from  the  conclusion  of 
your  last  letter  that  almost  amounted  to  confidence.     Hence,  I  broke  open 
your  letter  with  less  anxiety.     I  thank  God,  ray  beloved  wife,  that  he  has 
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girea  and  preserved  to  you  the  strength  of  heart  which  has  enabled  yon  to 
endure  thiM  terrible  time  with  such  fortitude. 

Even  the  day  before  yesterday  my  first  impulse  was  to  hasten  to  you ; 
how  much  more  so  now  that  I  know  you  are  sitting  by  the  corpse  of  our 
belaved  little  one,  with  a  heart  heavy  with  tears  1  But  as  our  fate  will 
now  most  likely  be  decided  in  the  eourse  of  a  few  days,  it  would  be  thought 
a  piece  of  madness  on  my  part,  if  I  left  without  having  taken  leave  of  the 
King  and  thanked  him,  in  order  to  gain  a  day  or  two.  So  I  can  not  yet  fix 
the  time  of  my  departure. 

Let  us  consult  together  upon  our  future  plan  of  life  with  perfect  openness 
and  tender  confidence.  I  have  learnt  to  appreciate  you,  and  your  whole 
vrorth  thoroughly,  my  Gretchen,  and  this  misfortune  has  brought  us  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  perfected  my  love  for  you  more  than  any  happiness 
could  have  done.  And  therefore  we  will  take  this  affliction  as  another 
blessing  from  God^s  hand. 

AH  that  you  tell  me  of  the  gprief  of  our  two  elder  children  is  a  consola- 
tion to  me.     I  press  each  and  all  of  them  to  my  faithful  heart. 

Give  my  best  remembrances  to  Brandis.  I  am  buying  little  presents  for 
the  children,  but  with  what  a  weight  at  my  heart  1  I  feel  as  though  I  had 
lost  all  security  that  they  were  still  mine  I 

CCCXVIIL 

TO  BiADAMB  HBNSLKB. 

BoNV,  9d  SepUmher,  1894. 

I  thank  you  for  your  sympathy  with  me  about  Do  Serre's  death. 

It  Is  an  immense  loss  for  me,  no  man  was  so  dear  to  me ;  no  human  being 
esteemed  me  so  highly.  He  had  no  secrets  from  me,  and  I  was  more  to 
him  than  all  the  world  besides,  beyond  his  own  family.  Under  the  suc- 
cession of  heavy  blows  that  fell  upon  him  and  his  wife  during  the  past 
year,  their  sigh  was,  if  only  Niebuhr  was  here  I  He  has  departed  to  God, 
and  his  warm  affection  for  me  he  has  carried  with  him,  and  his  family 
look  upon  mo  as  a  kinsman,  the  more  so,  as  most  of  their  relations  have 
been  unfaithful  to  them.  Our  age  has  not  seen  a  more  brilliant  or  power- 
ful genius.  I  purpose  to  write  his  life  if  the  family  can  supply  me  with 
data  for  sorao  periods  of  it.  I  possess  many  from  his  own  accounts  to  my- 
self. His  life  would  be  the  history  of  France  since  1814  :  I  have  courage 
enough  to  write  it,  though  it  will  not  even  be  the  liberals  who  will  make 
the  greatest  outcry  against  my  work.  What  bound  De  Serre  and  myself 
80  indissolubly  together  was,  that  our  views  harmonized  so  completely  from 
the  very  centre  of  our  being,  that  each  could  read  into  the  soul  of  the  other, 
and  no  clashing  of  opinion  could  ever  arise  between  us.  He  bad  the  purest 
soul,  and  the  most  loving  heart  on  earth.  Why  have  you  never  known 
him  ?     Farewell. 

CCCXIX. 

Bkblift,  14<A  Z>eanii^er,  1M4. 
That  my  taking  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  State  can 
be  productive  of  any  good,  is  a  delusion  springing  from  my  dear  Prince's 
affection  for  me.  Moreover,  i  come  to  the  subjects  now  under  discussion 
without  local  knowledge,  and  they  relate  to  a  measure  so  completely 
spoiled  long  ago  by  earlier  lavrs,  that  there  would  be  little  hope  of  effect- 
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ing  any  improvement,  eren  if  I  were  better  prepared.  Many,  in  other  re- 
spects, intelligent  people  do  not  know  the  consequences  of  their  own  votes, 
and  in  a  mixed  assembly  you  can  not  call  their  attention  to  them,  or  else 
you  lose  other  votes.  Thus  some  voted  yesterday  against  the  claims  of 
the  poor  cotters  to  right  of  common,  from  a  misimderstanding,  over  which 
I  could  have  wept  *,  and  some  aristocrats  had  the  humanity  to  vote  in  their 
favor.  Thus,  too,  I  am  certain  not  to  succeed  in  carrying  motions  for  the 
rescue  and  maintenance  of  the  peasant  order,  though  important  voices 
among  the  aristocracy  will  be  on  my  side. 

The  Bank  project  does  not  come  under  discussion  in  the  Council  of  State, 
but  is  referred  to  special  conferences.  It  has  not  yet  been  communicated 
to  me,  I  expect  it  to-day  or  to-morrow.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 
that  one  is  separated  from  one's  family  for  real  reasons,  not  imaginary 
ones,  for  about  the  Bank  I  certainly  have  a  voice,  and  very  few  people  here 
have  one. 

I  see  no  prospect  of  returning  home  in  less  than  two  or  three  months 
from  this  time ;  I  shall  not  know  when  I  may  seriously  begin  to  think  about 
it,  till  the  Bank  business  is  ended,  which  can  not  be  dragged  on  to  an  in- 
tominable  length  like  other  things,  as  the  bankers  demand  a  decision. 

I  have  met  with  little  of  a  cheering  kind  here,  excepting  the  disposition 
of  the  Crown  Prince.  I  shun  society  and  decline  all  evening  assemblies, 
except  formal  presentations,  which  can  not  be  avoided.  My  old  connections 
are  broken  up  on  all  sides,  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  make  a  place 
for  ourselves  here,  even  if  we  had  a  superfluity  of  wealth. 

There  are  some  good  souls,  especially  among  the  nobility  and  at  court, 
who  see  me  again  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  hope ;  but  I  tell  them  my- 
self, that  though  their  hopes  touch  my  heart,  they  are  illusory,  and  will 
not  be  justified.  Such  expressions  give  me  no  pUaaure,  just  because  they 
rest  upon  a  delusion. 

How  Gretchen  will  get  through  this  winter  God  knows  1  Her  compan- 
ion does  not  come  till  the  middle  of  March 

cccxx. 

TO  MADAME  NIEBUHR. 

Berlin  CkrUtmas  evening,  18S4. 

I  was  at  Buttmann's  on  Sunday  evening.     Dr.  Waagen,  who  has 

written  upon  Van  Eyck  was  there.  Of  all  the  people  who  have  written 
upon  the  history  of  art,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  incomparably  the  most 
clear  and  acute  mind,  and  he  really  comes  to  practical  results  that  solve 
questions  which  I  had  hitherto  laid  before  all  other  historians  of  art  in 
Tain.     Ranch,  too,  is  in  a  delightful  state  of  activity 

CCCXXI. 

Berlin,  5th  January,  1835. 

I  had  just  begun,  the  night  before  last,  to  re-arrange  what  I  had 

written  at  first  about  the  Bank  scheme,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  a  definite 

shape,  when  a  note  came  from  Count  L ,  to  request  that  I  would  now 

proceed  to  draw  up  my  remarks.  I  now  set  about  the  work  with  redoubled 
leal.  I  had  concluded  my  scrutiny,  I  had  tested  all  the  separate  points, 
and  was  dear  about  them ;  all  I  had  to  do  (the  arrangement  I  had  also 
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settled  in  thought)  wm  to  write.  I  finished  writing  it  lut  night,  and  m 
I  had  got  the  addjress  of  a  copjist  I  was  saved  this  labor.  But  I  had  after- 
ward a  li»ig  job  to  do  for  the  next  sitting  of  the  Council  of  State.  Savigny 
is  appointed  to  make  a  report  upon  the  same  subject.  I  wish  his  health 
may  not  giro  way.  It  is  not  good  just  now,  and  he  is  quite  overladen 
with  work.  He  has  frequent  returns  of  violent  pain  in  the  head.  He  it 
going  on  with  his  History,  delivering  his  lectures,  and  added  to  these, 
there  is  the  woik  for  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Court  of  Revision.  It 
is  too  much  for  one  man's  shoulders ;  and  then  there  is  his  infirm  health. 
Thinking  about  the  Bank  scheme  really  piits  me  into  a  sort  of  feverish 
state.  I  believe  it  to  be  fraught  with  ruin,  and  yet  see  that  there  is  dan^ 
ger  of  its  passing;  there  are  so  many  and  such  important  persons  interested 
in  it.  The  speculators  must  have  some  sort  of  security  of  its  success,  for 
even  now,  promissory  notes  for  shares  in  the  Bank  are  selling  on  the  Ex- 
change, which  certainly  is  mere  gambling ;  still  it  shows  how  eager  people 
are  in  this  game.  The  consequences  would  show  afterward  that  I  had 
been  in  the  right,  but  then  it  would  be  too  late.  I  write  to  you  about  this 
business,  my  Gretchen,  because  my  head  is  full  of  it ;  and  yon  must,  at 
least,  share  my  interests,  and  know  what  I  am  busied  with,  although  joa 
can  not  enter  into  the  subject.  Besides,  its  importance  will  help  to  recon^ 
eile  you  to  the  absence  of  your  husband. 

CCCXXII. 

BXBLXN,  lOM  January 1 1825. 

I  have  sent  in  my  report,  and  have  received  since,  a  written  an- 
swer, with  many  fair  words  about  the  "  importance  of  my  observations,' 
"  the  value  of  such  a  report,"  &c.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right,  but  2 
fancy  that  all  this  conceals  a  rejection  of  my  services  in  this  matter. 
Wei],  I  must  be  contented  with  having  done  ray  part.  The  result  does 
not  depend  upon  me.  Still,  it  will  be  difficult  to  submit  to  it  when  I  have 
such  decided  opinions,  and  know  that  I  understand  the  matter.  All  who 
were  interested  in  the  projects  of  the  share-brokers,  and  all  who  reckon  on 
places  and  salaries  connected  with  the  Bank  will  become  my  enemies;  this 
I  can  not  help,  any  more  than  that  others  will  blame  me  who  have  no  such 
aims,  but  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deluded. 

I  have  got  a  letter  from  M.  Von  Stein.  He  calls  it  crimlaal  if  I  spare 
myself  on  your  account  and  the  children's ;  he  dreams  that  I  could  confer 
important  benefits  on  the  State,  from  which  I  withdraw  myself  in  an  un- 
conscientious way,  from  selfish  motives,  &c.  I  will  send  a  mild  answer 
to  the  noble  old  man,  but  not  before  all  is  decided ;  then  I  will  show  him 
that  I  am  capable  of  acting  fearlessly ;  but  he  shall  not  delude  me  with 
his  pictures  of  the  imagination.  For  the  rest,  the  letter  expresses  much 
affection,  and  a  high  esteem  for  me.  Happy  are  they  who  live  in  obscurity 
and  quiet! 

Yesterday  there  was  a  dinner  &t  Count  Lottum's,  a  ball  and  supper  in 
the  evening  at  the  Brockhausens' ;  I  went  away  before  supper.  I  am 
going  to  dine  with  Humboldt  to-day,  to  have  %  conversation  with  him 
about  Champollion's  work  on  the  hieroglyphics.  You  very  seldom  get 
converfations  of  this  kind  here.  These  discoveries  are  the  most  brilliant 
of  our  age,  and  one  can  not  rejoioe  in  them  too  much  4  they,  too,  confirm 
Herodotus 
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CCCXXIII. 

BKBLlir,  Ut  Ftbnutry,  183S. 

As  Amsterdam  is  nearer  to  Bonn  than  to  Berlin,  yoa  will  have  liad  the 
pleasure  of  learning  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship  from  Leghorn,  laden  with 
our*  goods,  earlier  than  I,  dearest  wife.  I  hare  really  reJMced  greatly  to 
hear  of  it,  for  I  looked  upon  the  ship  as  lost,  and  I  am  not  sshaoied  to 
confess,  that  next  to  your  present  of  the  She-wolf  and  Zurlo's  vase,  oar 
dear  Marcus's  pebbles  are  my  greatest  subject  of  joy.  It  has  often  gone 
to  my  heart  to  think  that  the  darling  child  should  lose  these  treasures.  I 
only  hope  that  the  injury  to  the  pictures  will  prove  inconsiderable. 

After  this  joyful  news,  and  a  walk  along  old  accustomed  ways  and 
paths,  I  should  write  to  you  in  excellent  spirits,  if  the  aspect  of  afiairs 
were  but  better ......      They  are  hastening  to  the  goal,  and  seem  to  hara 

assured  themselves  of  a  majority.  As  soon  as  I  can  know  positively  that 
it  is  so,  I  think  of  writing  to  the  King  and  conjuring  him  for  the  last  tim« 
to  listen  to  my  warning,  and  to  grant  me  leave  to  explain  my  views  to  him 
by  word  of  mouth.  How  the  King  will  take  this,  it  is  impossible  to  fore-> 
see.  Certainly  not  ungraciously,  unless  others  prejudice  him  againat  me  ; 
else,  it  mujit  be  confessed,  all  hope  of  court  favor  is  over.  If  he  did,  such 
a  reward  for  long-tried  fidelity  and  integprity  would  grieve  me,  but  it  would 
not  injure  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  sing  with  Paul  Gerhard — 

*'  Nun  geht  frisch  draaf,  es  geht  naeh  Hans ; 
Ihr  Rdsslein  regt  die  Beino ;" 

the  time  will  have  come  when  the  innocent  g^yety  of  our  children^  and 
the  approach  of  the  spring,  will  enable  us  to  drive  these  gloomy  subjects 
from  our  minds. 

Now  to  other  things.— Dear  Savigny  is  very  unwell  again I 

will  write  to  M.  Von  Stein.  Let  us  look  upon  the  dear  noble  old  man  as 
a  father,  and  receive  what  he  says  in  that  light ;  he  means  it  all  kindly, 
and  if  he  comes,  nhow  him  every  kindness  you  can,  dear  Gretchen.  His 
petulance  is  really  almost  his  only  fault :  and  you  are  obliged  to  bear  mine, 
which  certainly  is  of  another  kind^  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  any 
better  on  that  account 

CCCXXIV. 

BXRLtW,  ^tk  January 1 18SS. 

It  is  an  old  maxim,  to  let  the  log  lie  when  yon  can  not  lift  it. 

But  when  you  find  yourself  unable  to  avert  a  coming  evil,  when  you  see 
the  object  £rustrated  on  which  you  have  expended  your  best  powers  from 
the  purest  motives,  you  draw  back  at  last,  and  cease  to  interfere,  but  leave 
things  to  take  their  own  course,  and,  for  your  own  part,  only  try  to  think 
no  more  about  them  :  and  this  is  a  most  unhappy  result ;  for  that  love  for 
the  general  welfare  which  makes  us  forget  ourselves,  has  a  purifying  and 
ennobling  influence.  I  have  said  to  many  persons,  "  If  you  would  speak 
out,  and  make  known  what  you  say  is  your  conviction,  without  oonsiderinK 
whether  it  would  give  offense  or  not,  such  a  weight  of  opinion  would  be 
formed,  that  the  project  would  inevitably  founder.''  But  then,  they  ex- 
cuse themselves  by  saying  it  would  be  presumption,  &c.  Things  look 
rather  better  than  when  I  last  wrote.     They  are  talking  of  proposing  an- 
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other  ■oheme ;  which  would  perh&ps  ho  less  pernicious,  and  juat  on  th«t 
aocount  can  not  sucoeed  in  passing ;  it  would  not  allow  8u£Scient  profiti 
to  share-broking 

cccxxv. 

BxKLiN,  8M  February,  1895. 

When  I  have  finished  my  business  here,  I  shall  enter  a  new 

epoch  of  vaj  life  with  a  fizm  step ;  and  with  our  dear  children,  abore  all 
witli  my  better  self  Marcus,  and  in  home  pleasures,  particularly  those  which 
our  garden  will  give  us,  for  which  a  strong  taste  and  detdre  have  awakened 
in  me,  I  trust  wo  shall  lead  not  merely  a  life  of  serene  resignation,  but  of 
bright  happiness.  We  will  make  little  excursions  too.  The  impression 
of  the  scenery  and  ruins  of  Heidelberg,  stands  quite  apart  from  all  that  I 
have  seen  in  Germany,  except  the  Tyrol ;  w^  will  go  there  again  before 
long. 

While  one  translation  of  my  History  is  already  begun,  a  second  trans- 
lator has  applied  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  Broglie  is  writing 
a  treatise  on  its  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pamphlet  has  appeared 
at  Warsaw,  in  which  I  am  called  a  Radical  of  the  Cato-street  school 
(where  Thistlewood  and  his  accomplices,  who  wanted  to  murder  the  min- 
isters, used  to  assemble),  and  it  is  said  that  Sand's  mind  was  formed  by 
my  lectures  1  What  nonsense !  This  comes  from  a  certain  Zinserling, 
who  printed  a  eulogy  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  in  1814.  The  late  Christian 
Stolberg  threatened  to  horsewhip  him  for  it,  and  he  bolted.  He  had  had 
an  appointment  in  the  Westphalian  police. 

CCCXXVI. 

Berlin,  16/^  Feh^ary,  1825. 

The  pay  for  the  attendance  in  the  Council  is  so  large  that  I  do  not 

use  it  all.  It  seemed  to  me  dishonorable  to  take  more  than  I  wanted ;  but 
I  am  told  that  it  would  be  considered  unbecoming  to  decline  it.  So  I  will 
apply  the  surplus  lo  assist  those  who  have  suffered  in  Dithmarsh  by  the 
floods.  You  would,  no  doubt,  approve  of  my  doing  so,  if  I  could  consult 
you.  I  will  send  the  money  to  Dora,  that  she  may  see  that  is  divided  so 
as  to  be  a  real  benefit,  not  among  too  many. 

If  our  things  have  not  been  shipMrreckcd  in  the  Texel,  I  shall  buy  some 
more  plate ;  else  the  money  must  go  to  replace  what  we  have  lost. 

Give  my  kind  remembrances  to  firandis.  I  often  talk  of  him  with  poor 
Cousins :  to  whom  people  are  extremely  polite  now 

CCCXXVII. 

Berlin,  Sl«/  February,  1835. 

Yesterday,  on  my  little  Cornelia's  birthday,  my  thoughts  were 

more  than  usually  with  you.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  I  hope  you 
took  a  drive  to  Godesberg.  I  went  with  Perthes  to  dine  at  the  Reimers'. 
Not  until  to-day  did  I  think  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cossacks  on  this  day  in 
1813.  Thus  do  we  forget !  You  are  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  it  is 
wiser  not  to  give  the  children  so  many  presents  as  I  send  them  in  my  im- 
patience       23d.— There  was  much  that  cheered  me  in  your  letter. 

First,  that  your  companion  is  really  an  assistance  to  you ;  next,  that  you 
have  found  time  to  take  up  Italian  again  with  my  sweet  little  Amelia. 
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Thii  remindfl  me  that  I  must  in  futnre  derote  a  few  hours  every  week  to 
reading  the  Italian  Grammar  with  Marcus.  Then,  too,  I  am  glad  that  we 
seem  likely  to  be  able  to  hire  the  garden  in  the  first  place.  Do  not  you 
think,  too,  that  as  soon  as  we  can  bo  quite  certain  of  remaining  in  Bonn, 
which  can  scarcely  indeed  be  any  long^  considered  as  doubtful,  we  might 
as  well  buy  the  garden  of  Dr.  V.  at  his  price  ?  I  do  not  properly  under- 
stand myself  what  it  is  that  gives  me  such  a  downright  passionate  longing 
to  possess  this  garden ;  it  is  as  if  I  had  a  certainty  that  we  shall  spend 
many  happy  days  there  ¥rith  the  children.  Give  me  commissions  to  buy 
seeds  for  you.  With  the  sad  state  of  com  cultivation,  it  may  even  become 
a  public  service  to  introduce  the  culture  of  vegetables  that  have  been  hitherto 
neglected.  One  can  distribute  seeds;  in  this  way  a  demand  for  them 
gradually  arises,  and  from  the  demand  cultivation.  From  next  autumn, 
we  can  begin  to  raise  fruit  trees.  What  pleasure  I  have  often  received, 
when  a  child,  from  the  blossoming  and  fruit-bearing  trees  in  my  father's 
garden! 

May  it  not  be  our  duty  to  follow  a  noble  example,  though  at  considerable 
ooet  to  ourselves  ?  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  that  several  persons  in  Paris, 
of  right  feeling,  but  of  quite  opposite  opinions  on  other  points,  have  joined 
together  to  assist  Greece,  and  among  other  things  are  trying  to  raise  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  francs  as  a  loan.  If  the  Greek  government  can  pro- 
cure a  tolerable  sum  of  money  now,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  able  to  put 
down  the  rebels,  and  break  their  power  entirely ;  and  perhaps  even  win  over 
the  Turkish  pashas. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  given  me  some  volumes  of  Piranesi,  of  which  he 
has  a  double  set 

1  am  just  about  to  take  the  step  at  which  I  hinted  lately  in  a  few  words 
to  you.  I  hope  that  upon  mature  consideration  you  will  approve  of  it. 
This  step  is,  to  send  in  a  letter  to  the  ministry  of  Publie  Instruction,  re- 
questing that  if  I  should  wish  to  deliver  lectures  at  Bonn,  I  may  be  pennit- 
tad  to  do  so  without  the  formality,  which  in  my  case  would  be  unsuitable, 
of  an  examination  by  the  other  professors  of  my  faculty^  I  do  not  thereby 
take  upon  myself  any  obligation,  but  I  mean  to  act  as  if  I  did.  This  kind 
of  work  satisfies  my  sense  of  honor,  and  my  need  of  a  sphere  of  active  use- 
fulness ;  it  will  keep  my  mind  fresher,  to  be  thus  daily  stimulated  to  intel- 
lectual communication;  and  fiurther,  it  will  also  give  me  a  reasonable 
groimd  for  declining  frequent  journeys  hither,  as  I  can  not  then  frequently 
interrupt  my  lectures.  And  will  not  the  lectures  be  their  own  reward  ? 
In  many  respects,  too,  it  would  remind  me  of  the  happy  time  that  I  passed 
after  resolving  to  deliver  lectures  in  1810.  Then,  as  now,  after  protracted 
wanderings,  I  regained  my  books  and  tranquillity.  I  think  I  should  choose 
the  History  of  Greece,  in  the  first  instance,  and  only  lecture  this  time  till 
about  July,  and  then  make  a  tour  with  you.  A  new  existence  has  now 
teen  created  for  us ;  and  I  feci  it  to  be  of  inexpressible  importance  to  keep 
fast  hold  of  it,  not  to  begin  afresh  again  and  again. 

CCCXXVIII. 

BxRLiff,  2d  Marek,  1895. 

The  wind  was  very  high  last  night.     At  every  gust  I  think  of 

the  poor  dwellers  in  the  marshes.     Vinche*  is  such  a  thoroughly  excell^it 
*  He  was  at  this  time  President  of  Westphalia. 
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mm  I  He  has  written  to  the  King,  asking  pennission  to  make  a  oolleotion 
for  thetEast  Frieslanders,  and  requesting  a  donation  from  his  Majestjr  him- 
self in  aid  of  his  former  subjects.  The  King  has  giyen  3000  dollars,  and  a 
permission  for  the  subscription.  I  have  contributed  twenty-five  dollars  to 
begin  with,  and  think  we  can  give  a  second  subscription  of  the  same 
amount.  These  lowlanders  are  like  kinsmen  to  me,  and  it  grieves  me 
deeply  that  East  Friesland  should  be  separated  from  our  monarchy.  I 
think  very  highly  of  this  race.  Vinche  goes  on  all  occasions  so  straight  to 
the  point,  without  questioning  and  fear  of  consequences ;  he  is  so  mild  of 
heart,  and  yet  so  open  and  straightforward,  and  so  thoroughly  loy^.  He 
has  become  still  dearer  to  me  than  he  ever  was  before 

I  have  just  been  reading  in  Cicero  a  maxim  of  some  worldly-minded 
Greek  philosophers,  which  he  finds  detestable ;  that  in  friendship  we  should 
never  forget  that  we  may  cease  to  bo  friends.  With  the  noblest  class  of 
human  beings  this  is  certainly  detestable,  and  wherever  there  is  a  warm, 
mutual  attachment.  But  in  other  cases  it  has  really  a  good  moaning. 
You  ought  to  be  cautious  in  your  acquaintanceship  how  yon  overstep  the 
bounds  of  friendly  g^ood-will,  unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  that  your 
connection  can  not  be  interrupted  and  broken  off  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  occurred  to  me  in  reading  what  you  tell  me. 

Did  you  notice  again  in  Marcuses  letter  a  hint  of  his  desire  to  learn  Greek  f 

CCCXXIX. 

BKRLiif,  18M  Marek,  18S5. 

It  gives  a  peculiar  satbfaotion  to  read  what  is  frequently  asserted  at  the 
present  day,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  much  diminished  as  compared  to 
former  times.  Formerly  I  refused  to  believe  in  it,  because  it  is  certainly 
hard  to  understand.  Now  that  I  have  children  I  am  too  much  interested 
in  the  question  not  to  believe  it. 

I  sent  off  my  letter  to  the  King  yesterday.  As  I  wrote  the  date  at  the 
end,  my  father's  birthday,  I  felt  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  disapproved 
of  this  step  had  he  been  living.  Entirely  without  ambition  for  himself  he 
would  have  wished  me  to  yield  in  all  points  not  involving  a  positive  violation 
of  my  conscience,  rather  than  give  up  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  brilliant 
position.  The  remembrance  of  this  has  not,  however,  in  the  least  confused 
my  perceptions,  the  propriety  of  my  step  admits  of  no  doubt.  I  have  re- 
quested the  King's  permission  to  leave  in  either  of  two  cases,  first,  that  if 
the  commission  communicate  the  bill  to  me  I  may  leave  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  my  report  to  the  King ;  secondly,  that  if  I  hear  that  they  have  sent 
in  their  report  at  once  to  the  King,  as  soon  as  my  connection  with  the 
commission  is  dissolved.  I  think  that  the  King  will  grant  this  without 
difficulty.  But  I  have  further  said  that  I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  lay  before 
His  Majesty  a  final  expression  of  my  opinions  on  the  project,  and  predictions 
of  its  consequences. 

1  dined  to-day  with  the  Crown  Prince  as  usual  after  the  Council  of  State, 
and  was  some  time  alone  with  him  afterward 

The  English  newspaper  is  a  sort  of  luxury,*  but  it  is  not  a  mere  luxury; 
and  it  is  always  a  pity  to  break  off  any  study  in  which  you  have  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  proficiency.     Thus,  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  have  carried 

*  Niebabr  had  oommisSfooed  his  wife  to  order  an  English  newspaper,  stying, 
"  If  I  quite  leaveoff  reading  English  papers,  I  shall  lose  my  knowledge  of  England?' 
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on  Peniui  and  Arabic Tell  Brandit  that  Counna  ia  on  veiy  in* 

timate  terms  with  Hegel,  which  is  indeed  owing  to  Hegel's  interposition  in 
his  favor  during  his  captivity. .  Still  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary.  Ask 
Brandis  if  he  ever,  when  in  Paris,  heard  such  strange  expressions  as  the 
following  fall  from  him,  that  the  gradual  formation  of  Christianit/  had. 
eommenoed  from  the. earliest  ages,  but  that  Judaism  was  not  its  historical 
BOlurce.  That  Christ  himself  knew  very  little  of  Christianity ;  the  system 
was  completed  in  the  seventh-  and  following  centuries :  that  the  Reformera 
were  quite  in  error  in  desiring  to  go  back  to  the  first  centuries,  in  which 
religion  had  not  yet  attained  its  maturity;  that  Hegel  perceived  this,  but 
that  the  rest  of  us  did  not,  &o.  In  this  way  these  gentlemen  may  come  to 
&  compromise  with  Catholicism.  Such  cloudly  utterances  from  a  French- 
man disgust  me.     Among  us  Germans  they  are  not  quite,  unheard-of. 

cccxxx. 

Berlin,  72d  Marck,  188S. 

......  I  too  like  to  think  of  Bonn  as  our  future  place  of  abode,  and  am 

persuaded  that  we  could  not  have  a  better  lot.  I  mean  to  try  to  enter 
into  the  local  interests  of  the  place. .  By  so  doing  you  identify  yourself 
more  closely  with  the  inhabitants.  Besides,  it  ia  a  necessity  of  my  nature 
to  concern  myself  with  the  weal  and  woe  of  those  who  belong  to  the  same 
commimity  as  myself. 

I  rejoice  in  the  idea  that  our  garden  will  furnish  us  with  an  occupation 
that  is  neither  literary,  political,  nor  administrative ;  that  sort  of  interest 
which  has  been  so  completely,  out  of  my  rea^h  ever  since  my  childhood, 
and  had  become  so  foreign  to  me,  that  I  did  not  believe  I  should  ever  be 
■o  happy  as  to  experience  it  again.  It  is  a  great  blessing  thAt  my  health 
continues  so.  remarkably  good ;  although  it  \m  the  case  with  me  an  with 
sickly  children  who  attain  to  a  permanent  state  of  health ;  J  feel  myself 
much  less  intellectual  than  at  the  period  when  every  impression  made  it- 
self felt  through  my  whole  nature  physical  aa  well  as  moral. 

Marcus's  affectionate  disposition  shows  itself  in  his  expressions  about 
Goschen  and  Lieber  in  his  letters.  I  can  not  imagine  how  he  should  have 
recollected  Lieber's  birthday. 

It  had  been  said  that  Lieber  was  to  be  released  on  hif  father's  birth- 
day,* but  nothing  has  come  of  it.  Such  carelessness  in  leaving  a  good 
man  to  laz^guish  in  fetters  makes  me  indignant,  though  no  cruelty  is  in- 
tended  

CCCXXXI. 

B  SB  LIN,  24  April. 

I  wrote  to  poor  Lieber,  and  he  has  sent  me  an  answer  that  has 

touched  me  deeply.  The  poor  fellow  is  quite  broken-hearted,  I  wish  1 
could  find  time  to  make  an  excursion  to  Kopenick  and  comfort  him.  Per- 
haps I  shall  be  able  on  Monday.f 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  people  will  receive  my  lectures  kindly,  only 
they  must  not  carry  their  kindness  too  far.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that 
more  of  the  professors,  &c.  should  attend  the  course 

*  He  had  been  arrested  on  suspicioo  of  belonging  to  a  secret  asiooiatwa. 
t  In  the  foUowini^  letter,  dated  6tb,  Niebahr  says,  "  I  viaited  poor  Lieber  yes- 
terday, in  the  Bastilo  of  Kupeaick,  cji  my  0od !" 
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CCCXXXII. 

BcaLin,  lia  April  \«i\. 

Tbii  mORiing  I  hare  at  Isit  finished  my  final  upplication  to  the  Einf. 
To  wiita  thiu  &r  tha  fourth  time  nbout  the  Bame  thing,  mil  fich  tima  to 
bave  to  Mumr  the  iibrui  objectioni  afei  igaia  ia  Tcrv  wearying  ;  you  con 
not  invent  new  ai-gament*  icben  you  have  ones  «hauit«d  the  lubjoat  in 
your  repreirotatioiu.  Y«i  can  only  tiy  to  pat  it  in  now  pointi  of  view 
liom  wtiich  it  may  appeal  lomewhat  clcarei,  more  self-oTident 

I  have  yet  to  writs  to  Schuckenan  for  poor  Lieber.  In  the  evrning  I 
■hall  take  leave  of  the  dear  Crown  Prince. 


182*-1831. 

We  now  enter  on  the  last,  uid  for  posterity,  the  moet  impoit 
ant  section  of  NJebuhr's  life,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  three  yean 
of  hii  profeBBorahip  in  Berlin.  From  his  letters  it  has  been  seen 
already  that  he  had  determined  to  deliver  lectures  at  the  Univer* 
sity,  though  holding  no  official  appointment  there.  Hi"  freedom 
from  other  occupations  and  cares,  enabled  him  at  last  serioualy  to 
undertake  the  accomplishment  of  hia  promise  to  his  Ameha,  and 
continue  his  Roman  Hiirtory.  He  returned  to  the  vocation,  which 
had  in  his  youth  floated  before  him  as  the  true  ideal  of  his  life, 
namely,  the  position  of  a  public  instructor  ;  and  feund  ample  op- 
portunity to  redeem  the  vow  he  had  made  in  his  early  years,  to 
extend  guidance  and  assistance  to  any  young  men  who  might 
hereafter  encounter  the  same  intellectual  difficulties  through  which 
he  had  had  to  wend  his  own  way. 

Nichuhr  commenced  his  lectures  with  a  courae  on  the  History 
of  Greece  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  and  had  a  numerous  audi- 
ence. Thia  course  was  followed  by  others  on  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, in  the  winter  of  1826,  repeated  in  1827 ;  Ancient  History, 
in  the  summer  of  1826  ;  Ancient  Ethnography  and  Geography, 
in  the  winter  of  1827  ;  the  History  of  Rome  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  winter  of  1828  ;  the  History  of  the  last  Forty 
Years,  and  of  Rome  under  the  Emperors,  in  the  summer  of  1829  ; 
and  a  second  course  of  Roman  History,  in  the  summer  of  1830. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  Berlin,  Niebuhr  delivered  his  lectures 
verbatim  from  written  notes.  At  Bonn,  on  the  contrary,  his  only 
preparation  Consisted  in  meditating  for  a  short  time  on  the  subjeot 
of  his  lectnn,  and  i«ftrring  to  authoritiea  for  theii  date  when  he 
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found  it  necessary,  and  he  brought  no  written  notes  with  him  to 
the  lecture-room.  His  success  in  imparting  his  ideas  varied  great- 
ly at  different  times,  as  it  depended  almost  entirely  on  his  mental 
and  physical  condition  at  the  moment.  He  always  felt  a  certain 
difficulty  in  expressing  himself.  He  grasped  his  subject  as  a 
whole,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  him  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which 
he  had  arrived  at  his  results.  Hence  his  style  was  harsh  and 
often  disjointed  ;  and  yet  he  possessed  a  species  of  eloquence  whose 
value  is  of  a  high  order — ^that  of  making  the  expression  the  exact 
reflection  of  the  thought — that  of  embodying  each  separate  idea 
in  an  adequate  but  not  redundant  form.  The  discourse  was  no 
dry  impersonal  statement  of  facts  and  argimieuts,  or  even  opin- 
ions ;  the  whole  man,  with  his  conceptions,  feelings,  moral  senti- 
ments, nay  passions  too,  was  mirrored  forth  in  it.  Hence  Niebuhr 
not  merely  informed  and  stimulated  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  but 
attracted  their  afiections.  That  he  did  this  in  an  eminent  degree, 
was  not  inde^  owing  to  his  lectures  alone,  but  also  to  his  kind 
and  generous  conduct.  All  who  deserved  it  were  sure  of  his  sym- 
pathy and  assistance,  whether  oppressed  by  intellectual  difficul- 
ties, or  pecuniary  cares.  During  the  first  year  he  delivered  his 
lectures  gratis ;  afterward,  on  its  being  represented  to  him  that 
this  would  be  injurious  to  other  professors,  who  could  not  afibrd 
to  do  the  same,  he  consented  to  take  fees,  but  employed  them  in 
assisting  poor  scholars  and  founding  prizes.  He  often,  however, 
still  remitted  the  fee  privately,  when  he  perceived  that  a  young 
man  could  not  well  aflbrd  it,  and  never  took  any  from  friends. 

But  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  domestic  circle  were  the 
class  most  deeply  indebted  to  him.  His  interest  in  all  subjects 
of  scientific  or  moral  importance  was  always  lively ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  be  in  his  company  without  deriving  some  accession 
of  knowledge  and  incentive  to  good.  From  his  associates  he  only 
required  a  warm  and  pure  heart,  and  a  sincere  love  of  knowledge, 
with  a  freedom  from  affectation  or  arrogance.  Where  he  fi>uud 
these,  he  wiUingly  adapted  himself  to  the  wants  and  capacities 
of  his  companions ;  would  receive  objections  mildly,  and  take 
pains  to  answer  them  even  when  urged  by  mere  youths,  and 
weigh  carefully  every  new  idea  presented  to  him.  He  was  fond 
of  society,  and  while  his  great  irritability  not  seldom  gave  rise  to 
misunderstandings  and  contemporary  estrangement  in  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance,  there  were  some  friends  with  whom  he  al- 
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ways  remained  on  terms  of  unbroken  intimacy ;  among  whom 
may  be  named  Professors  Brandis,  Amdt,  Nitzsch,  Bleek,  Nake, 
Welker,  and  Hollweg.  He  enjoyed  wit  in  others,  and  in  hia 
lighter  moods  racy  and  pointed  sayings  escaped  him  not  unfine- 
quently. 

His  intercourse  was  not  confined  to  the  literary  circles.  In  all 
the  civil  afiairs  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  he  took  an  active 
interest  from  principle  as  well  as  inclination,  for  he  considered  a 
man  as  no  good  citizen  who  refused  to  take  his  share  of  the  public 
business  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived.  The  loss  which 
left  so  great  a  blank  in  tlie  world  of  letters,  was  also  deeply  re- 
gretted by  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Bonn. 

Niebuhr*s  mode  of  life  at  Bonn  was  very  regular,  and  his  hab- 
its simple.  He  hated  show  and  unnecessary  luxury  in  domestic 
life.  He  loved  art  in  her  proper  place,  but  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  degraded  into  the  mere  minister  of  outward  ease.  His  life  in 
his  own  family  showed  the  crroneousness  of  the  assertion  that  a 
thorough  devotion  to  learning  is  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of 
family  affection.  He  liked  to  hear  of  all  the  little  household 
occurrences,  and  his  sympathy  was  as  ready  for  the  little  sorrows 
of  his  children  as  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  nation.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  retiring  at  eleven. 
At  the  simple  one  o'clock  dinner  he  generally  conversed  cheerfully 
upon  the  contents  of  the  newspapers  wliicli  he  had  just  looked 
through.  The  conversation  was  usually  continued  during  the 
walk  which  he  took  immediately  aflorward.  The  building  of  a 
house,  or  the  planting  of  a  garden  had  always  an  attraction  for 
him,  and  he  used  to  watch  the  measuring  of  a  wall,  or  the  break- 
ing open  of  an  entrance  with  the  same  species  of  interest  with 
which  he  observed  the  development  of  a  political  organization. 
They  drank  tea  at  eight  o'clock,  when  any  of  his  acquaintance 
was  always  welcome.  But  during  the  hours  spent  in  his  library 
his  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  his  studies,  and  hence  he  got 
through  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

The  principal  epochs  of  his  liie,  from  1823  to  the  beginning  of 
1830,  were  marked  by  the  works  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In 
October,  1825,  he  began  to  work  again  regularly  at  the  History 
of  Home.  It  was  his  intention  to  finish  the  outline  of  the  third 
volume  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  to  conclude  it 
with  three  treatises  on  the  primitive  metrical  art  of  the  Iloman«» 

X 
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on  their  religion,  and  on  their  ancient  manners  and  cuBtoma.  He 
thought  it  impossihle  to  attempt  the  final  revision  and  publication 
of  the  third  volume  till  the  two  former  ones  were  finished,  on 
account  of  the  references  to  them.  This  plan  he  did  not  live  to 
carry  out ;  it  was  reserved  to  the  friendship  of  his  disciple  and 
friend,  Professor  Classen,  to  revise  the  manuscript  of  Niebuhr*8 
third  volume  for  the  press.  The  second  edition  of  the  first  vol- 
ume was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1826,  exactly  as  Niebuhr 
completed  his  fiftieth  year.  It  had  cost  him  great  labor,  for  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  the  arrangement  so  considerably, 
and  to  rewrite  so  many  passages,  that  it  was  substantially  a  new 
work.  His  literary  conscientiousness  led  him  not  seldom  to  sac- 
rifice favorite  passages  because  they  did  not  quite  correspond  to 
his  riper  convictions,  or  disturbed  the  symmetry  of  the  proportions. 
But  above  all,  he  was  most  careful  to  express  the  exact  degree 
of  confidence  which  he  felt  with  regard  to  each  of  his  assertions. 

The  reception  which  his  work  met  with,  not  only  in  Germany, 
where  half  the  copies  of  the  new  edition  were  ordered  before  the 
last  sheets  had  lefl  the  press,  but  also  in  foreign  countries,  caused 
him  great  delight.  Even  from  Boston,  U.  S.,  he  received  an 
enthusiastic  review  of  his  History  and  an  academical  diploma, 
a  most  unexpected  honor  to  him  as  coming  from  that  quarter. 
Various  applications  were  made  to  him  by  booksellers  and  literary 
men  in  France  and  England  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  his 
sanction  and  assistance  in  the  translation  of  the  work.  The  lat- 
ter he  readily  granted,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  considerable  in- 
terruption to  his  other  occupations.  Niebuhr  was  not  easily  sat- 
isfied ;  the  care  with  which  he  wrote  rendered  it  the  more  annoy- 
ing to  him  when  the  exact  sense  and  color  of  his  thoughts  had 
not  been  preserved,  or  when,  in  the  attempt  to  do  so,  the  genius 
of  a  foreign  language  was  violated,  and  thus  the  impressions 
which  he  wished  to  produce  destroyed.  He,  however,  considered 
the  translation  executed  by  Messrs.  Thirlwall  and  Hare,  at  the 
cost  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  more  perfectly  successful 
attempt  than  he  had  even  thought  possible. 

About  this  time,  Niebuhr  undertook  the  joint  editorship,  with 
Brandis  and  Hasse,  of  the  "  Rheinische  Museum,*'  a  periodical 
fcr  jurisprudence,  philology,  and  the  history  of  philosophy. 

In  February,  1826,  he  estabhshed,  with  Brandis  and  a  few 
others,  a  philological  society,  similar  to  that  which  had  afibrded 
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him  80  many  pleasant  hours  in  Berlin  in  the  years  1810  and  1811. 
During  this  year,  he  was  much  depressed  hy  the  defeat  of  the 
Grreeks,  whose  struggle  he  had  watched  with  his  usual  ardent 
sympathy  in  human  welfare,  and  also  hy  the  death  of  his  friend 
Voss,  the  last  of  his  friends  belonging  to  the  former  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  reminded  of  all  that  he  still  possessed 
in  his  friends  by  the  visits  of  M.  von  Stein,  Professor  Falk,  M. 
Pertz  from  Hanover,  and  several  others.  Most  of  the  foreigners 
who  came  to  Bonn  visited  him.  He  had,  in  particular,  so  many 
connections  with  England,  that  scarcely  any  Englishman  of  note 
came  unprovided  with  letters  of  introduction  to  him.  The  num- 
ber of  these  casual  visitors  caused  him  serious  interruption  to  his 
studies.  In  this  year,  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  then  Crown 
Prince,  visited  the  Rhine  repeatedly.  His  presence  was  always 
a  source  of  real  gratification  to  Niebuhr,  who  still  preserved  the 
afiection  for  him,  and  high  esteem  for  his  character,  which  ho 
had  formed  when  the  Prince  was  his  pupil  in  Berlin. 

The  winter  of  1826-27  was  passed  in  laborious  and  cheerful 
application  to  his  studies.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dispensar 
tion  from  attendance  on  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  State,  but, 
at  the  request  of  this  body,  prepared  a  report  for  the  Westphalian 
Chambers  on  the  establishment  of  a  projected  Bank.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1827,  he  commenced  the  revision  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Roman  History,  and  soon  found  that  it 
would  be  necessary  entirely  to  re-write  this  portion  also,  contain- 
ing the  period  down  to  the  decemviral  constitution.  In  addition 
to  this  work  he  drew  up  a  prospectus  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  historians  for  the  publisher  Weber  in  Bonn,  of  which 
he  edited  the  Agathias  himself,  besides  superintending  the  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  undertaking.  Niebuhr  always  rejoiced  in  being 
able  to  further  such  schemes,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  literaiy 
objects  which  he  thus  promoted,  and  because  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  exciting  and  aiding  others  to  similar  pursuits.  In 
a  short  time  a  third  edition  of  the  first  volume  was  required ;  in 
this  he  had  comparatively  little  to  alter,  but  here  also  he  made 
additions,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  primitive 
races,  of  Alba,  the  Luceres,  the  election  of  consuls,  &c.  It  was 
printed  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, Professor  Twesten,  of  Kiel,  paid  a  visit  to  Niebuhr.  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  who  was  a  oousin  of  Madame  Niebuhr,  and 
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had  been  oue  of  her  earliest  friends.  Twesten  had  also  been  a 
pupil  of  Niebuhr's  in  Berlin,  and  one  in  whom  he  had  always 
felt  a  particular  interest.  Excepting  his  sister,  who  had  visited 
him  in  1825,  he  had  seen  none  of  his  relations  since  1816.  This 
was  the  first  renewal  of  personal  intercourse  with  them,  and  gave 
rise  in  his  mind  to  the  resolution  of  taking  a  journey  to  Holsteiu. 
Up  to  this  time  he  seems  to  have  dreaded  the  impression  which 
the  recollection  of  former  times  would  make  upon  him,  but  afler 
he  had  once  decided  on  the  journey  he  eagerly  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  revisiting  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  thus  Hnlring 
together  the  present  and  the  past. 

'  In  the  winter  of  1827-28,  M.  Classen,  of  Hamburgh  (now 
Professor  in  Lubeck),  entered  Niebuhr's  family  as  tutor  to  Marcus, 
and  a  very  warm  friendship  rapidly  sprang  up  betwe«i  him  and 
Niebuhr.  In  letters  to  his  intimate  friends  Niebuhr  often  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  in  having  secured  such  a  tutor  for  Marcus, 
and  his  own  pleasure  in  Classen's  society.  Classen  continued  to 
reside  in  the  family  till  the  death  of  Niebuhr ;  he  watched  over 
his  dying  bed,  and  superintended  the  education  of  his  orphan  son 
with  the  utmost  care  and  affection.  It  was  Classen  too  who  pre- 
pared the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Rome  for  the  press, 
which  Niebuhr  left  in  a  half-finished  state.  In  the  spring  of 
1828,  Niebuhr  had  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit  from 
his  friend  and  successor  in  Rome,  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

The  increasing  ill-health  of  Madame  Niebuhr  during  this  win- 
ter, threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  the  projected  journey  to  Holstein, 
but  she  improved  as  the  spring  advanced,  and  in  May  the  whole 
family  set  out  for  Kiel.  There  they  passed  the  summer  in  the 
house  of  Madame  Hensler,  and  surrounded  by  their  fiiends,  whom 
they  had  not  seen  for  twelve  years.  The  time  was  spent  in 
happy  social  intercourse  and  excursions  into  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  that  part  of  Holstein.  On  such  occasions,  Niebuhr  was  always 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  children,  who  had  soon  discovered  the 
willingness  with  which  he  entered  into  all  their  amusements,  and 
his  inability  to  refuse  them  any  gratification.  Oue  fortnight  he 
devoted  to  a  visit  to  Copenhagen,  in  company  Mith  his  son  and 
Twesten.  He  was  gratified  by  the  evident  signs  of  increasing 
wealth  in  his  country,  but  the  growing  luxury  and  love  of  amuse- 
ment disturbed  him.  He  writes — "  Every  one  must  allow  that 
the  population  of  Holstein  equals  that  of  any  province  of  Germany 
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in  cnltiTEtion  and  intelligence,  though  it  is  subject  to  many  disad- 
vantages firoxn  its  position  on  the  outer  edge  of  literary  Grermany. 
What  struck  me  most,  in  my  last  visit  to  Kiel,  is  the  sort  of 
Viennese  life  I  remarked  there,  mi.  Von  s'acquitte  consciencieuse- 
ment  du  devoir  qu*on  s*est  impost  de  s^amuser** 

The  following  account  of  the  last  year  of  Niebuhr's  life  is  from 
the  pen  of  his  friend  Professor  Classen,  from  whose  essay  on 
**  Niebuhr's  life  and  sphere  of  action  in  Bonn"*  many  of  the  facts 
in  the  former  part  of  this  section  are  derived. 

"  The  peace  of  Niebuhr's  life  in  Bonn  was  broken  by  the  storms 
of  the  year  1830  ;  first  came  the  personal  calamity  that  his  new 
house,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pleas- 
ure, was  burnt  down  in  the  night  of  the  6th  of  February ;  and 
before  order  and  comfort  could  be  created  afresh  from  the  ruins 
of  his  domestic  existence,  the  news  arrived  of  the  second  French 
revolution.  The  former  misfortune  aHected  him  deeply,  for  he 
found  his  dearest  happiness  in  the  peace  and  order  of  home ;  but 
his  noble  nature  was  beautifully  displayed  on  the  night  of  the  fire. 
As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  fearful  shock,  and  had 
seen  his  wife  and  children  safe  in  the  house  of  a  kind  neighbor, 
he  compared  the  weight  of  this  blow  to  other  events  of  his  life, 
and  said,  sadly,  but  with  composure,  to  a  friend,  '  It  is  indeed  a 
misfortune,  but  I  do  not  feel  nearly  bo  overcome  and  depressed  as 
I  did  in  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  when  I  was  near 
head-quarters,  and  believed  the  cause  of  my  country  to  be,  if  not 
lost,  in  the  most  imminent  peril.  If  only  the  manuscript  of  the 
second  volume  of  my  Roman  History  is  found  again,  I  can  get 
over  every  thing  else ;  and,  at  the  worst,  1  feel  I  have  still  power 
enough  lefl  to  replace  my  History,  and  will  set  to  work  again 
with  God's  help  in  a  few  days.'  He  conversed  thus  for  some 
hours  with  noble  calmness,  while  watching  the  flames  as  they 
devoured  their  rich  booty.  Once  only  he  inquired  anxiously  aflw 
the  fate  of  the  She-wolf,  a  beautiful  cast  of  the  well-known  group 
in  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  wife,  and  al'«iii)ni 
stood  in  his  Ubrary ;  and  he  expressed  the  strongest  desire  that  it 
might  be  saved ;  he  had  always  liked  to  consider  it  as  the  guard- 
ian genius  of  the  house.  Some  of  his  yoimgcr  friends  hurried  into 
the  burning  house,  reached  the  room,  and  with  much  difficulty 

*  Lebefwnachrichton.  vol.  iii.  p.  983. 
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brought  away  the  heavy  cast;  but  in  the  hasty  descent  of  the 
staircase,  it  was  knocked  in  seyeral  places,  and  reached  the  bot- 
tom in  ruins.  Niebuhr  buried  the  fragments  with  melancholy 
feelings  in  his  garden. 

"  For  the  first  few  days  after  the  fire,  the  sight  of  the  desolation 
it  had  caused  rendered  his  regret  more  poignant  than  it  had  been 
in  the  first  moment.  He  was  eispecially  grieved  by  the  destruc- 
tion, as  he  feared,  of  his  library;  for  all  his  books  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the  second  story  in  a  heap  on  the 
snow  and  mud  of  the  street,  and  had  not  been  placed  under 
shelter  till  the  morning.  It  cost  him  many  days'  labor  to  look 
through  what  was  saved,  and  bring  it  into  order ;  but  tnere  was 
great  rejoicing  when  here  and  there  a  precious  treasure  was  found 
again  which  had  been  looked  on  as  lost ;  and  the  re-appearance 
of  the  longed-for  manuscript  of  the  second  volume  was  greeted 
with  hearty  cheers :  only  a  few  sheets  written  out  ready  for  the 
press  were  missing,  the  sketch  of  the  whole  had  been  preserved 
entire.  It  was  scarcely  less  than  miraculous  that  his  loss  in  books 
turned  out  after  all  to  be  very  shght ;  many  indeed  were  more  or 
less  injured.  Many  papers  and  letters  were  gone,  among  the  rest 
his  correspondence  with  his  father. 

*'  A  new  house  was  soon  taken,  while  the  other  one  was  rebuilt 
on  an  enlarged  scale.  In  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  change  Nie- 
buhr endured  the  inconvenience  of  the  new  and  necessarily  hasty 
household  arrangements  with  unrufHed  cheerfulness;  still  he 
could  not  feel  quite  at  ease  in  them,  and  the  recollection  of  his 
misfortune,  combined  with  his  fears  for  its  effects  on  his  beloved 
wife,  rendered  him  no  doubt  more  than  usually  susceptible  to 
gloomy  impressions.  It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  first  heard  the 
news  of  the  Three  Days  of  July,  news  which  would  have  afifected 
him  most  profoundly  under  whatever  circumstances  they  had  first 
reached  him.  Few  of  his  contemporaries  took  such  deep  and  con- 
stant interest  in  all  the  events  of  the  day — ^few  had  the  same 
power  of  appreciating  all  their  bearings  and  consequences.  In 
such  a  mind  as  his,  this  was  naturally  not  the  result  of  fluctuating 
curiosity,  nor  the  want  of  a  passing  amusement,  but  of  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  antecedents  and  tendencies  of  his  age,  as  far 
as  such  can  be  possessed  by  one  individual.  And  he  now  saixr 
himself  most  bitterly  deceived — disappointed  in  all  his  hopes  and 
expectations ;  he  had  never  given  the  court  party  credit  for  such 
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blindness,  nor  believed  the  people  of  Paris  capable  of  such  resist- 
ance, whether  it  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  momentaiy 
excitement,  or  of  a  concerted  pkn.  Enough — the  revolution  had 
taken  place,  and  brought  in  its  train  many  violent  changes,  while 
it  threatened  to  spread  the  sphere  of  its  activity  to  other  countries. 
But  however  much  he  might  be  distracted  and  saddened,  during 
the  five  months  in  which  he  was  still  a  spectator  of  the  world's 
history,  by  the  feverish  convulsions  of  the  age,  and  yet  more  by 
the  strife  of  opinions  as  to  their  real  significance,  he  never  failed 
to  recognize  with  perfect  clearness  and  distinctness  in  the  uni- 
versal confusion,  which  evil  was  in  truth  the  lesser;  nevei 
wavered  in  his  attachment  to  his  country  and  his  king,  but 
exerted  himself  on  every  opportunity  to  awaken  and  invigomte 
the  patriotism  of  those  around  him. 

The  last  political  occurrence  in  which  Niebuhr  was  strongly 
interested  was  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  the  Tenth ;  it 
was  indirectly  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  read  the  reports  in  the 
French  journals  with  eager  attention ;  and  as  these  newspapers 
were  much  in  request  at  that  time,  from  the  miiversal  interest  felt 
in  their  contents,  he  did  not  in  general  go  to  the  public  reading- 
rooms,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  see  the  papers  daily,  until  the 
evening.  On  Christmas  Eve  and  the  following  day,  he  was  in  better 
health  and  spirits  than  for  a  long  time,  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th  of  December,  he  spent  a  long  time  waiting  and  reading  in 
the  hot  news-room,  without  taking  off  his  thick  fur  cloak,  and  then 
returned  home  through  the  bitter  frosty  night  air,  heated  in  mind 
and  body.  Still  full  of  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  papers, 
he  went  straight  to  Classen's  room,  and  exclaimed,  *'  That  is  true 
eloquence !  You  must  read  Sauzet's  speech ;  he  alone  declares 
the  true  state  of  the  case ;  that  this  is  no  question  of  law,  but 
an  open  battle  between  hostile  powers !  Sauzet  must  be  no 
common  man  I  But,"  he  added  immediately,  **  I  have  taken  a 
severe  chill,  I  must  go  to  bed."  And  from  the  couch  which  he 
then  sought,  he  never  rose  again,  except  for  one  hour,  two  days 
afterward,  when  he  was  forced  to  return  to  it  quickly,  with  warn- 
ing symptoms  of  his  approaching  end. 

His  illness  lasted  a  week,  and  was  pronounced,  on  the  fourth 
day,  to  be  a  decided  attack  of  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  His 
hopes  sank  at  first,  but  rose  with  his  increasing  danger  and  weak- 
ness ;  even  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  he  said,  "  I  can  still 
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recover."  Two  days  before,  his  faithful  wife,  who  had  exerted 
herself  beyond  her  strength  in  nursing  him,  fell  ill  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  him.  He  then  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  exclaim- 
ed, with  the  most  painful  presentiment,  "  Hapless  house  I  To  lose 
father  and  mother  at  once  !"  And  to  the  children  he  said,  "  Pray- 
to  God,  children  !  He  alone  can  help  us  !'*  And  his  attendants 
saw  that  he  himself  was  seeking  comfort  and  strength  in  silent 
prayer.  But  when  his  hopes  of  life  revived,  his  active  and  power- 
ful mind  soon  demanded  its  wonted  occupation.  The  studies  that 
had  been  dearest  to  him  through  life,  remained  so  in  death ;  his 
love  to  them  was  proved  to  be  pure  and  genuine,  by  its  unw^aver- 
ing  perseverance  to  the  last.  Wliile  he  was  on  his  sick-bed, 
Classen  read  aloud  to  him  for  hours  the  Greek  text  of  the  Jewish 
History  of  Josephus,  and  he  followed  the  sense  with  such  ease  and 
attention,  that  he  suggested  several  emendations  in  the  text  at  the 
moment ;  this  may  be  called  an  imimportant  circimistauce,  but  it 
always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  wonderful  proofis  of  his 
mental  powers.  The  last  scientific  work  in  which  he  was  able  to 
testify  his  interest,  was  the  description  of  Rome  by  Bimsen  and  his 
firiends,  which  had  just  been  sent  to  him  ;  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  was  read  aloud  to  him,  and  called  forth  expressions  of 
pleasure  and  approbation.  He  also  asked  for  light  reading  to  pass 
the  time,  but  our  attempts  to  satisfy  him  were  imsucceseful.  A 
friend  proposed  the  ••  Briefe  eines  Verstorbenen,"  which  was  then 
making  a  sensation  ;  but  he  dechned  it,  saying  he  feared  that  its 
levity  would  jar  upon  his  feelings.  One  of  Cooper's  novels  was 
recommended  to  him,  and  aroused  his  ridicule  by  its  extraordinary 
verbiage  :  he  was  much  amused  by  an  experiment  which  he  pro- 
posed, and  which  consisted  in  taking  one  sentence,  at  hap-hazaid 
on  each  page  ;  a  mode  of  reading  which  did  httle  violence  to  the 
connection  of  the  story.  The  "  Kolnische  Zeitung"  was  read  aloud 
to  him  up  to  the  last  day,  with  extracts  from  the  French  and  other 
journals.  He  asked  for  them  expressly,  only  twelve  hours  before 
his  death,  and  gave  his  opinion  half  in  jest  about  the  change  of 
ministry  in  Paris.  But  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  Ist  of  January, 
1831,  he  sank  into  a  dreamy  slumber;  once  on  awakening,  he 
said  that  pleasant  images  floated  before  him  in  sleep :  now  and 
then  he  spoke  French  in  his  dreams,  probably  he  felt  hini^lf  in 
the  presence  of  his  departed  friend  Dc  Serre.  As  the  night  gath- 
ered, consciousness  gradually  disappeared,  he  woke  up  once  moro 
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aboat  midnight,  when  the  last  remedy  was  administered  ;  he 
cognized  in  it  a  medicine  of  doubtful  operation,  never  resorted  to 
but  in  extreme  cases,  and  said  in  a  faint  voice/  "  What  essential 
substance  is  this  ?  Am  I  so  far  gone  ?"  These  were  his  last 
words ;  he  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  and  "within  an  hour  his  noble 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

Niebuhr's  wife  died  nine  days  afler  him,  on  the  1 1th  of  the 
same  month,  about  the  same  hour  of  the  night.  She  died,  in  fact, 
of  a  broken  heart,  though  her  disease  was,  like  his,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  chest.  She  could  shed  no  tears,  though  she  longed  for 
them,  and  prayed  God  to  send  them ;  once  her  eyes  grew  moist, 
when  his  picture  was  brought  to  her  at  her  own  request,  but  they 
dried  again,  and  her  heavy  heart  was  not  relieved.  She  had  her 
children  often  with  her,  particularly  her  son,  and  gave  them  her 
parting  counsels.  And  so  her  loving  and  pure  soul  went  home  to 
God.  Both  rest  in  one  grave,  over  wliioh  the  present  King  of 
Prussia  has  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  former  in- 
structor and  coimselor.  The  children  were  placed  under  the  care 
of  Madame  Hensler,  at  Kiel. 

Letters  from  May,  1825,  to  December,  1830. 

CCCXXXIII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Born,  12M  May,  1825. 

I  have  be^n  the  courao  of  lectures  I  announced,  and  succeed 

very  well  in  delivering  them  extempore,  by  which  the  labor  I  have  under- 
taken will  be  comparatively  inconsiderable ;  in  fact,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
I  shall  be  able  henceforward  to  continue  the  Roman  History  at  the  same 
time  with  my  lectures,  and  to  give  my  Marcus  lessons  for  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  day.  Yesterday  298  persons  inscribed  their  names  as 
hearers ;  there  were  not,  indeed,  so  many  present,  because  there  was  liter- 
ally not  room  for  them  in  the  Lecture-hall ;  many  stood,  and  the  windows 
had  to  be  taken  out  that  we  might  not  be  suffocated.  This  throng  may 
very  likely,  nay,  will  almost  certainly,  diminish  by  degrees ;  still,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  young  men  receive  my  course  with  real  gratitude  as  » 
friendly  gift,  and  that  many  of  the  Professors  regard  me  as  a  welcome 
fellow-worker ;  the  citizens  also  seem  pleased  that  I  have  chosen  to  live 
among  them. 

The  purchase-deed  of  our  garden  will  bd  signed  in  a  few  days,  and  if 
we  can  find  a  house  for  sale  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  garden,  that  suits 
us,  or  that  can  be  made  suitable  by  a  few  additions,  we  shall  certainly 
take  advantage  of  it.  Bad  as  the  state  of  the  world  is  in  many  respects, 
it  is  still  an  inestimable  advantage  to  be  able  to  recover  energy  and  in- 
clination to  settle  yourself,  and  make  purchases  for  the  rest  of  one's  life ; 
and  in  our  own  house,  under  our  own  trees,  we  shall  be  c<mtented  to  let 

X* 
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klone  whkt  ira  cui  not  miter,  and  whftt  would  not  b«  iniproTed  if  moat  of 
Ihoss  who  want  to  alter  it.  You  IUuwIh  can  remember  tbe  time  before 
the  cotnmDtiona  of  tbo  world  had  banished  the  qui«t  of  ptiT»t«  dcmeatio 
lite ;  when  the  laying  out  of  a  garden  and  ths  aucctM  ot  a  plantation  wm 
an  important  event  to  the  head  of  a  haiuehold  and  hii  frieodB.  I  hava 
■till  a  Tcr;  lively  rccolteetion  of  Ihoae  tranquil  daya,  and  how  they  paaaad 

lifetime.  But  they  neem  to  h>T*  returned  aa  it  were  in  the  progresa  of 
convalescence,  1  am  far  from  being  the  only  one  who  ii  mor«  intereated 
in  the  question,  whether  and  how  our  town  itaall  and  can  be  enlarged,  and 
the  oeighboihood  improved,  than  in  the  afCairi  of  the  world; — if  only  tbej 
would  not  e^tterminalc  the  Greckal 

Out  garden  occupiea  an  old  baetion  and  part  of  a  curtain,  M  that  it 
■eemo  to  be  on  a  bill,  and  baa  a  view  of  the  Sieben  Gcbii^,  and  the  range 
of  the  ao-called  Vorgebirge,  and  the  magniliGcat  Poppeltdorf  Alii*.  It  is 
full  of  beautiful  fruil-treeii  and  vin«,  wbicb  are  the  mors  valuable  here,  aa 
tbe  grapcH  ripen  well  and  early  if  the  seiuon  is  tolerable,  and  tbe  aapoct 
favorable,  and  good  grapes  ate  rarely  to  be  bad  in  the  market.  From  be- 
ing laid  out  on  a  baation,  the  lines  of  division  in  the  garden  have  acquired 
a  certain  peculiarity  which  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  by  art.  We 
ace  about  to  replace  dead  trees  by  new  ones,  and  arc  tranquilly  planting 
what  will  take  years  before  it  will  produce  any  thing.  Why  have  you  not 
enjoyed  this  heavenly  spring  in  our  garden,  dear  Dora  ? 

CCCXXXIV. 

lui  Jaitt,  less. 

I  continue  to  receive  encouragemeot  in  my  lectures Tho 

attentive  investigation  of  the  history  of  theio  obscure  period!  ii  interesting 
to  myself,  and  profitable  aa  a  preparation  tor  the  period  of  the  Roman 
History  when  that  ot  Macedon  falls  into  it.  Indeed  when  1  have  llnlihed 
the  third  volume,  and  revised  tbe  first,  I  think  I  (hould  like,  by  way  of 
change,  to  diet  ale  tbe  history  ot  Greece,  which  I  am  now  delivering,  in  quite 
a  different  form,  not  aa  a  learned  work.  The  course  ot  lectures  which  I 
mean  to  deliver  this  winter  on  Roman  Antiquities,  will  be  useful  to  me  id 
the  revision  ot  my  history.  Wbetbcc  it  will  also  be  useful  to  ray  auditor* 
to  any  great  extent  I  do  not  tuow ;  but  my  trouble  will  certainly  not  be 
quite  lost.  The  young  man  who  gives  Marcus  lessons,  and  is  our  com- 
panion at  table,  ii  one  of  those  who  receive  what  I  lay  with  affectionate 
hiterest ;  and  according  to  bis  testimony  there  are  many  who  do  so  among 
the  great  number  of  young  philologists,  who  are  rising  up  here  on  all  sides, 
where  a  few  yearn  ago,  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  there  was  not  one 
who  under-ttooil  Greet.  I  have  defended  Demostbenea  upon  full  conviction, 
as  warmly  aa  if  the  question  concerned  a  living  man,  and  the  young  men 
listened  to  mo  with  evident  sympathy.  I  never  before  saw  Demoathenea' 
greatness  and  cicellenoo  In  such  a  striking  light.  The  t'nlveraily  here  ia 
much  decried  abroaJ,  as  if  we  lived  under  Heaven  knows  what  tyranny  of 
the  police,  and  as  if  the  young  men  were  turning  Catholics  by  shoals.  Both 
reports  arc  quite  untrue ;  no  one  meets  with  any  moliwtation  unless  be 
commit  some  great  extravagance ;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  conversion  to 
Catholicism  except  when  a  young  nun  falls  in  love  in  a  proselyting  family. 
But  Iher*  are  very  few  auch 
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CCCXXXV. 

Boiiir,  XUk  OtMuT,  IS«. 

I  bkve  baen  ill  linoe  1  wrota  to  yaa.  It  wu  ft  ttaenmitie  pleiuiiy,  fi^ 
todktelf  DOt  vieJent,  but  I  was  quite  CDnOncd  to  my  bed  for  foui  dayi. 

Yon  kik  mft«r  tke  continufttion  of  my  Hutory,  dcftieat  Don.  I  should 
hftTa  reoTuned  it  thJ  (ummer — the  loctiue*  would  not  bsTe  intarreted  with 
it  to  uiy  extent— but  Gretohen'n  journey  to  the  bfttbH  ktood  in  the  WBiy  ^ 
I WM  obliged  to  devote  myielC  more  than  uiiul  to  the  children  who  wen 
left  behind.  Od  this  aocount  I  wu  unable  to  «et  to  work,  and  I  have  only 
bepin  the  continuation  during  the  preatnt  month.  The  lectureii  tbii  win- 
ter will  be  DO  bindranoe  to  me,  (till  the  work  will  adrance  but  slowly.  I 
un  latiaOed  on  the  whole  with  what  I  have  done  latterly.  Life  is  stirring 
among  the  heap  of  dry  bones,  and  I  feel  whits  writing  the  hiiUry  as  if  I 
were  borrowing  it  from  some  newly •dUcovered  old  records.  I  may,  how- 
ever, very  likely  be  censured  for  going  too  much  into  details.  Another  oir- 
euiiutuiee  will  give  still  mote  occasion  for  blame.  In  the  first  half  of  tha 
unprinled  volume  I  invented  a  speech ;  I  have  now  composed  a  second,  and 
the  oQtlina  of  one  in  reply  to  it.  1  know  beforehand  all  the  cavils  that  will 
be  made  ftgaintt  this  ;  but  I  know  u  well  sa  any  one  what  is  essential  to 
a  living  representation  of  the  past,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  Co  enter  into 
the  way  in  which  decisive  resolutions  are  formed  in  critical  moments,  un- 
len  the  retdei  can  look  into  the  souls  of  those  who  conceive  or  Inlluence  the 
decision,  not  through  the  help  of  common -pi  aces,  but  by  means  of  a  thoi- 
ODgh  insight  into  all  the  special  circumstancei  of  the  case.  Such  sprechea 
Bl  those,  of  which  Thucydidei  has  given  us  the  highest  model,  are  truly  the 
lamps  of  history ;  I  grant  that  s  man  must  be  bold,  and  free  &om  super- 
stitious scrupulosity,  to  invent  them  for  periods  concerning  which  oalj 
scanty  fragiaents  of  facts  are  left.  The  ancient  historians  have  tuo  often 
treated  moral  and  political  common-places  in  this  form,  and  such  passsge* 
are  indeed  absolutely  worthless.  When  I  have  finished  the  first  Punic  war, 
I  shall  write  three  essays  for  the  same  volnme  upon  the  earliest  metrical 
art  of  the  fiomans,  on  their  lellgion,  snd  on  their  ancient  manners  and 
customs;  and  then  I  shall  proceed,  not  without  trembling,  to  the  revision 
of  the  first  volume.  The  materials  for  additions  arc  extremely  rich  ;  and 
as  I  now  see  clearly  what  I  only  divined  or  had  a  presentiment  of  when  I 
wrote  it,  1  shall  be  obliged  to  take  it  to  pieces  almost  throughout,  and  creot 
the  old  portions,  combined  with  now  ones,  into  ft  mote  extensive  structurei. 
I  shall  thank  God  if  1  live  to  finish  at  least  this  much  of  my  task,  fur  then 
1  shall  have  accomplished  tbs  restoration  of  a  history  that  was  almost 
universally  misunderstood,  even  so  early  as  1800  yesrs  ago.  The  taking 
of  Alexandria  by  Augustus  Is  the  limit  to  which  I  piopose  to  bring  it  down; 
this  I  still  hope  to  reach 

CCCXXXVI. 

TO  PERTHSa 

BoXM,  T(il  March,  IBM. 

I  wish,  deu  Perthes,  that  you  knew  any  one  who  bad  as  exton- 

•Ive  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  coinnerce  during  the  past  century  m 
my  Uta  Irlsnd  Busch,.that  yon  might  prevail  upon  him  to  wiito  the  history 
of  oonimsrca  and  Bnairas  during  the  last  bundled  and  flRy  ]PMn.    I  know 
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a  g^eat  deal  about  it  myself  in  a  fragmentary  way,  but  not  oonnect«dly. 
Besides,  even  for  those  who  have  not  that  strong  interest  in  monetary 
affairs  which  I  am  not  ashamed  of  confessing,  they  form  as  essential  »  part 
of  the  world^s  history  as  tho  history  of  epidemics.  Before  1721,  no  uni- 
versal commercial  crisiH  had  been  known ;  they  are  now  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder  to  think  of  the  future, 
when  a  chain  of  credit-giving  establishments  will  extend  through  the  whole 
of  Spanish  America,  as  well  as  through  the  United  States.  Truly  the  in- 
dependence of  these  States  opens  an  abyss ;  the  natural  arrangement  would 
have  been  that  Europe  should  have  traded  with  these  countries  through 
the  medium  of  an  emporium  such  as  Cadiz.  However,  of  what  use  is  it 
to  know  this  ?  The  old  order  of  things  is  fast  passing  away  through  the 
fault  of  those  who  were  its  rightful  heads,  and  who  would  have  been  the 
first  gainers  by  it,  if  they  had  known  how  to  maintain  it.  The  counter- 
revolution in  France  opens  gloomy  prosx>eots  to  Germany  likewise.  In  our 
provinces  the  oligarchy  have  carried  out  their  plans  respecting  the  elections 
by  deceiving  the  Government,  and  are  aiming  at  Jesuitism  and  the  like. 
If  Russia  were  out  of  the  question  one  need  feel  less  anxiety  about  the 
matter ;  for  that  party  can  not  obtain  any  present  success. 

You  are  quite  right  in  maintaining  that  neither  the  gynmastic  nor  the 
Mennonite  regime  can  conduce  to  a  real  and  noble  respect  for  the  lavrs.  I 
believe  that  every  system  of  training  which  inspires  heathen  or  Christian 
arrogance,  and  leads  people  to  consider  themselves  aa  privileged  individuAla, 
has  an  equally  corrupting  ciTect. 

How  is  your  series  of  histories  proceeding?  Shall  you  carry  it  out? 
My  wife  is  again  very  sickly  ;  the  cliildren,  too,  a^ e  not  free  from  indispoei- 
tion.  As  for  myself,  since  I  have  at  least  twenty  years  to  live  (for  it  is 
not  the  fashion  hero  to  die  before  seventy),  I  am  striving  to  make  up  in 
creative  labors  and  enjoyment  of  life,  for  what  I  have  lost  in  both  during 
the  best  years  of  my  life. 

CCCXXXVII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

BoKN,  I9th  March,  1886. 
I  have  now  concluded  my  lectures  with  the  reward  of  very  deciaive  ap- 
probation. The  lectures  close  very  early  here,  and  I  with  a  few  others 
have  continued  them  some  days  after  the  courses  of  the  regular  professors 
had  concluded,  and  have  had  a  respectable  though  much  diminished  audi- 
ence. The  numbers  had  kept  up,  in  general,  during  the  winter  beyond 
my  expectation.  Brandis,  D'Alton,  and  several  other  professors  were 
among  my  hearers.  My  lectures  were  received  with  uncommon  interest 
among  the  student^,  although  they  are  accustomed  here,  in  general,  to  dic- 
tation, and  require  it;  and  their  expressions  of  thanks  and  attachment 
quite  surprised  me.  One  young  man,  as  I  gave  him  his  certificate,  put 
into  my  hand,  with  great  embarrassment,  »  letter  of  thanks ;  seized  my 
hand,  and  said  he  could  never  thank  mc  enough,  I  h*d  awakened  a  new 
life  in  him.  Most  of  those  who  have  been  thus  aroused  %re  Catholics,  on 
whom  a  new  life  is  indeed  breaking,  through  the  study  of  tho  soieooeSi  from 
which  they  have  been  so  long  excluded,  and  I  trust  they  will  difiiise  it  over 
»  wide  sphere.     Their  abilities,  moreover,  as  well  as  their  dispositions,  mn 
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of  a  very  eneouraging  character.  It  is  certainly  ineonteitable  that  philo- 
logy now  stands  many  degrees  higher  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  The 
knowledge,  which  then  distinguished  the  few  who  possessed  it,  is  now  be- 
come common  property. 

The  idea  of  standing  at  the  head  of  a  school  will  not  allure  me ;  on  this 
point  I  know  myself;  though  with  the  present  state  of  party  feeling  in 
Germany,  it  is  almost  necessary  as  a  matter  of  self-defense;  and  if  oor 
disciples  and  adherents  enter  the  lists  with  our  opponents,  we  need  not 
hold  them  back.  I  have  met  with  some  cases  of  this  kind  already  among 
persons  who  are  strangers  to  me.  The  revision  of  the  first  volume  involves 
immense  labor 

CCCXXXVIII. 

Bo5if,  34M  ApriU  1828. 

I  have  been  much  affected  by  the  death  of  old  Yoss.     He  waa 

the  last  remaining  one  of  the  elder  generation  with  whom  the  memories  of 
my  childhood  and  youth  were  bound  up :  I  felt  myself  still  young,  so  long 
as  I  knew,  and  might  yet  see,  one  living  person  whom  I  had  seen  as  a  boy, 
and  to  whom,  as  a  youth,  I  had  looked  up  with  affection.  It  was  not  with- 
out some  anxiety  that  I  went  to  visit  him  on  my  journey  hither  three  years 
ago.  Christiana  had  more  than  once  written  me  word,  that  he  had  in- 
quired if  I  had  not  turned  Catholic  I  And  this,  be  it  remarked,  after  I  had 
set  up  a  Protestant  chapel  in  my  house  1  I  felt  angry  at  such  a  suspicion, 
besides,  the  Stolberg  affair  had  left  a  deep  wound  behind,  as  was  the  case 
with  yon  too.  But  the  memory  of  old  times  prevailed,  and  I  found  that  it 
was  necessary  with  him  too,  not  to  overlook  the  palliating  circumstances-— 
that  there  were  excuses  for  much  that  had  passed  after  the  first  step.  I 
felt  as  much  affection  as  ever  for  my  aged  friend,  whose  freshness  of  mind 
had  something  uncommonly  venerable  about  it.  I  have  written  to  him 
several  times  since,  and  his  answers  were  yery  cordial.  The  last  time  I 
wrote  to  him  was  on  his  birthday,  and  those  about  him  tell  me  that  this 
was  almost  the  last  lively  gratification  that  he  enjoyed.  He  intended  to 
pay  us  a  visit  this  summer,  and  this  project  was  almost  the  last  thing  of 
which  he  spoke.  I  should  have  gone  to  see  him  in  the  holidays  if  he  had 
lived.     He  had  already  fallen  asleep  when  I  fixed  my  intentions. 

Events  have  justified  his  predictions  in  many  things  about  which  he  waa 
not,  properly  speaking,  in  the  right,  and  still  less  a  prophet.  A  league 
such  as  he  believed  in,  was  a  fevered  dream;  but  things  are  happening 
now,  and  others  are  impending,  which  are  exactly  what  he  indicated  as 
the  work  of  this  assumed  league.  It  requires  much  historical  experience 
and  resignation  to  retain  one's  equanimity  in  spite  of  all  that  is  passing 
before  our  eyes ;  the  influence  of  the  bigoted,  monkish,  in  fact,  downright 
Jesuitical  party  among  the  Catholics,  in  matters  of  public  instruction,  is 
most  sad.  I  could,  perhaps,  bring  on  a  crisis  if  I  were  to  write  on  the 
subject,  but  the  result  is  too  uncertain.  This  is  a  more  dangerous  business 
than  the  alleged  favoritism  shown  toward  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  which 
may  produce  ill  effects  for  a  generation,  but  can  not  have  any  permanent 
consequences.  It  is  indeed  clear,  I  think,  that  the  commoner  is  regarded 
by  the  nobleman  with  a  dislike  such  as  has  not  existed  before  for  the  last 
forty  years.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  feeling  enfeebles  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  partiottlarly  our  class,  which  is  the  sinews  of  the  country. 
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I  went  to  ElbcrfeUt  by  the  diligence  lut  week,  mnd  returned  bjrwsjr  of 
DiiBMldorf,  where  1  Tiaited  the  "  Tanteu  Juobi."  *  It  did  ma  good,  oolj 
it  WM  not  enough.  Glb«rf«ldt  u,  M  you  probtbly  know,  the  Kiit  of  the 
Protestant  fuktica.  I  heard  luch  *■  eerrnan  I  it  happened  to  be  the  pmer*! 
&at-dfty.  But  I  wu  tuld  thera  \ru  mnother  wliich  wouid  have  given  lu 
vomething  atill  more  outr&geoua. 

The  men  of  buaineta  therR  ue  clever  ud  energetic.  It  li  a  real  pleaa- 
nie  to  see  how  new  finna  mid  new  enterpriitei  am  oonitintly  coming  into 
axintenee,  Junt  u  in  Gngluid.  The  whole  ducby  of  Berg  preienta  thia 
cheerful  upect.  New  roads  are  making  in  all  directloru,  and  rowa  of 
houses  springing  up  along  them.     Manufactures  are  in  ■  most  flourishing 


CCCXXXIX. 

Bonk,  SLX  Maj/,  ISM. 

The  horrible  fata  of  Hissolonghi  almost  deadens  my  teelinp  both 

to  inunediale  and  more  distant  objects  of  interest.  Without  attaching  full 
oredeaee  to  the  reports  of  euccesi,  I  had  lulled  myself  into  security,  aiid 
the  blow  cauM  upon  me  this  time  quite  tmeipectedly.  J  can  not  diTert 
my  thoughts  from  it.  Marcus,  who  is  only  just  beginning  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  political  events,  is  quite  broken-hearted.  He  wanted  to  eniplojr 
his  saTiugi'-boi  for  the  ■ubscription,  and,  uniting  the  ideas  of  ■  child  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  man,  he  proposed  to  melt  his  leaden  soldiers  into  bul- 
lets. From  the  time  that  the  first  rumor  of  the  lamentable  disaster  had 
reached  us,  he  could  not  bear  to  look  at  Iha  map  of  Turkey.  Amelik 
Studies  maps  with  turn,  and  gets  him  to  tell  her  about  the  places;  tAii 
map  he  imploringly  refused  to  tell  her  about;  and  when  ibe  innoceutlr 
laughed  at  him  for  it,  he  threw  himself  on  my  breast,  sobbing  bitterly. 
Alas,  what  hope  is  now  left  I  The  heroes  are  gone,  the  Suliots  ate  ex- 
terminated, and  how  horrible  to  think  of  the  women  and  children  in  the 
power  of  these  batbariaas.  What  can  the  too  long  delayed  assiataoce 
avail  now?  England  has  ptaypd  a  detestahln  part.  Hy  old  affection  for 
har  is  well-nigh  extinguithad.  And  yet  when  England  is  fallen,  who  knows 
but  wliat  wo  may  bitterly  feel  the  want  of  her  hereafter  1 

Hy  whole  attention  is  fixed  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholics.  It 
seems  to  me  unquestionable  that  a  bold  faction  among  them  ate  secretly 
aiming  to  bring  on  a  religious  war.  In  France,  the  priests  have  been  di- 
recting all  their  eflbrts  for  the  Isst  ten  years  to  tha  attainment  of  physical 
power,  and  they  have  already  succeeded  in  recovering  their  hold  on  the 
populace ;  and  this  while  they  had  no  means  of  constraint  at  thrir  disposal. 
The  prospect  that  we  Protestants  may  need  a  Russian  Gustavua  Adolphua 
to  defend  us  is  frightful.  I  was  relating  to  Marcus  yesterday  the  history 
of  the  religious  wars  and  their  horrors.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  distin- 
guished between  the  bad  Catholics  and  the  good  ones,  such  as  our  frienda, 
who  would  never  have  acted  so ;  and  also  that  he  did  not  understand  at 
all  how  Protestants  could  persecute.  He  thought  that  would  be  impoasi- 
Ue,  for  they  knew  that  the  Catholics  were  in  error,  and  you  could  nut  hate 
'  Tha  listen  of  dia  philosopher  Jacobi. 
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a  person  for  being  xnis taken.  Our  Catholic  frienda  are,  indeed,  only  sep- 
arated from  ourselvetf  by  forms ;  while  treated  as  heretics  by  the  fanatics, 
they  are  quite  intimate  with  us,  and  the  most  intelligent  man  among 
them  said  to  me  yesterday,  "  Superstition  is,  after  all,  much  more  detest- 
able and  mischievous  than  unbelief." 

CCCXL. 

Bonn,  2Ut  June,  18SG. 

The  printing  of  the  first  volume  in  the  new  edition  has  at  last  com- 
menced, and  will  now  advance  steadily 

My  French  translator  was  hero  the  end  of  last  week.  At  all  events,  ho 
understands  German  perfectly,  and  goes  to  work  with  great  enthusiasm. 
According  to  his  testimony,  expectation  is  universally  excited  about  it  in 
France,  and  the  publisher  is  so  certain  of  a  brilliant  reception,  that  he  will 
print  at  least  two  thousand  copies.  Such  a  celebrity  among  foreign  nations 
is  very  agreeable  to  the  natural  man,  philosophize  about  it  as  you  please ; 
and  I  least  of  all  make  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  in  this  respect,  or  even 
a  philosopher. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  appearing  as  aa 
author,  although  I  had  a  very  distinct  feeling  of  the  worthlessness  of  that 
which  called  itself  ancient  history ;  and  when  I  began  my  lectures  at 
Berlin,  under  the  animating  influence  of  your  presence,  I  never  dreamt 
that  they  could  become  the  basis  of  an  enduring  work.  When  I  see  how 
the  ideas  which  began  to  dawn  upon  me  in  the  course  of  the  lectures,  have 
gradually  become  as  clear  as  day ;  how  the  chaos  has  been  resolved  into 
distinct  facts — nay,  separate  details,  it  is  astonishing  even  to  myself.  But 
it  really  borders  upon  a  miraculous  intervention  of  Providence,  that  so  many 
remarkable  things  have  been  brought  to  light  within  the  last  few  yearsi 
which  were  indispensable  to  the  determination  of  certain  points. 

My  Frenchman  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  internal  condition  of  his  ooimtry,  agreeing  with  what  an  attentive 
reader  may  gather  from  the  journals.  The  pretensions  of  the  priests,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  utterly  uneducated  men  from  the  lowest  classes,  have 
produced  an  exasperation  against  them,  which  has  called  forth  a  party 
capable  of  setting  them  at  defiance,  notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  the 
King.  It  is  singular  how  the  various  parties  unite  in  their  common  op- 
position to  the  clergy,  so  that  people  who  thought  themselves  unalterably 
embittered  against  each  other  in  politics  five  years  ago,  are  now  quite  re- 
conciled. This,  indeed,  has  been  only  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that, 
thank  God,  the  revolutionary  plans  of  the  liberals  have  been  frustrated. 
For  I  quite  understand  how,  in  France,  men  whose  views  fully  harmonizo 
with  my  own,  can  become  reconciled  to  those  whose  earlier  follies  have 
wrought  such  indescribable  calamity.  I  have  just  the  same  feelings  *,  I 
would  not  only  send  ray  respects  to  Royer-Collard,  but  if  Fox  were  living, 
should  be  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

The  sentiments  of  the  English,  as  a  nation,  with  regard  to  the  Greek 
cause  are  undisguisedly  bad.  An  Austrian  is  not  answerable  for  the  acts 
of  his  government,  but  the  English  are  answerable  for  uttering  no  expres- 
sion of  commiseration,  no  cry  for  help,  when  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them.  It  is  quite  different  in  France ;  there,  tones  have  resounded  in  tha 
public  journals  that  have  issued  from  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  find  an 
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echo  in  tha  imnoat  hekrt  o[  the  rewltr.     H*ve  yon  rud  Tiedgc'i  poem, 

"The  StfUBgle  of  the  Greeki  with  Biibiriiim?"  I  nhoiild  never  h»FO 
thought  him  capable  of  pcodncing  lueh  »  wock ;  faulty  as  the  venes  am, 
eorBidered  nurtrlj  u  poetry.  The  coriceptiou  ii  terribLy  beautiful.  But 
I  con  not  underKlanJ  how  it  ia  that  the  excitement  should  not  be  much 
greater  and  more  universal  in  Getinany.  One  sickenii  at  the  apeciom  show 
of  feeling,  and  the  raint-hearted  apathy  of  men  whom  you  roust  allow  to 
pass  for  well-nieaning  persons.  The  peraonal  feeling  of  our  King  ii  verj 
eTident  and  very  honutable  to  hiro. 

CCCXLI. 

Bonn,  isih  Jitif.  lese. 

This  tims  fifteen  years  I  made  a  pause  in  the  composition  at  ray 

History — during  our  journey  to  Uotstein.  That  waa  indeed,  dear  Dwa, 
as  you  call  it,  the  blossoming  time  of  my  life.  And  yet,  if  it  were  not 
winter  around  me,  there  were  yet  within  rae  s.  time  of  bloom,  if  not  of 
apiins  or  summer.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  old  yet  in  mind  ;  my  life  is  pro. 
longed  by  love  and  happiness,  and  puts  forth  freah  ahoots.  My  knowledge 
has  incrcaaed  greatly  in  variety  and  extent  since  that  time;  but  I  ahould 
never  have  undertaken  the  work,  had  1  then  had  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
tatials  which  it  now  costs  me  weary  labor  to  organiie. 

I  can  not  say  that  I  cuuld  ever  repent  my  resolution  to  take  up  our 
kbode  here  unce  I  have  once  for  all  given  up  a  more  agreeable  and  attract- 
ive life;  which  I  confess  1  must  not  allow  mywtf  to  look  hack  upon,  elue 
my  heart  swells  and  my  eyca  moisten.  And  yet,  it  may  be  beat  ao,  for  ia 
this  degenerate  state  of  politics,  my  position  there  would  have  become 
very  difficult.  Ten  yearn  hence,  I  may  very  likely  be  able  to  make  another 
journey  acroas  the  Alps.  Uy  spirits  liae  at  this  caatlc  in  the  air,  ajid 
Hatcua  is  delighted.  We  had  a  visit  yeslerday  from  Wilhelm  Voss,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  since  1811,  and  like  much  hotter  now,  than  in  his  youthful 
days,  one-and- twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  Bonapartist  at  the  tima 
of  our  disaster  at  Ulm.  He  had  with  him  the  proof  sheets  of  the  aecoiid 
part  of  the  "  Anti-syinbolik,"  containing  sji  e:(tremely  pleasing  autobio. 
graphy  of  his  father's  youth — the  first  fifteen  yeara  of  hia  life — but  also  a 
fuller  recapitulation  of  the  quarrel  with  Heyns  than  has  ever  yet  appeared ; 
nnspeakahly  painful.  1  bad  intended  to  write  a  very  short  essay  indicating 
what  Voas  had  been  to  the  nation  and  to  literature,  and  to  append  to  it 
a  few  apologetic  pages  on  the  origin  of  the  ill-feeling  in  this  nfl'air;  which 
now  I  cui  not  do. 

The  sisters  Jscobi  were  here  a  month  with  their  nephew,  the  president. 
They  had  with  them  the  correspondence  of  Goethe  with  their  brathcr,  which 
is  a  great  curiosity.  These  letters  show  Goethe  in  on  unexpectedly  favor- 
able light;  they  exhibit  a  large  heart,  and  strong  deep  emotions.  Jocobi'i 
letters  are  constrained,  artificial,  and  labored ;  it  gives  me  pain  to  aay  this. 
In  the  first  period  o!  their  acquaintance,  before  Goethe  goea  to  Weimar,  ha 
notices  thia  on  one  occasion ;  he  wishes  for  his  friend  a  growth  in  love, 
and  thereby  in  simplicity  and  productive  power. 

How  aad  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  tha  idolatry  which  Goethe  suffers 
to  be  paid  to  him  riow,  about  which  you  too  have  probably  seen  the  elo- 
gantly-printed  book ! 

The  listen  Jac«hi  bear  <k  grudge  againit  Goethe ;  mora  eapaolaliy,  aa 
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it  appears,  on  aoeoont  of  the  "  Goldsmith  of  Ephesus,"  the  conclusion  of 
which  it  must  be  granted,  is  unintelligible,  but  certainly  not  intended  as 
they  take  it;  and  on  account  of  his  description  of  his  stay  at  Pempelfort,* 
in  1792. 

You  think  that  universal  sympathy  must  overpower  the  governments  ? 
Alas  I  you  do  not  understand  the  matter,  and  do  not  know  the  extent  of 
our  political  paralysis.  In  England  there  has  not  been  the  remotest  ex- 
pression of  feeling  as  in  France ;  the  proclamation  which  prevented  the 
departure  of  the  ship  lying  resdy  equipped,  caused  the  destruction  of  Mis- 
solonghi,  and  it  has  not  been  censured  in  any  opposition  paper.  Hence  I 
blame  that  nation  beyond  all  others.  Unhappily  the  feeling  among  us  in 
Germany  is  very  snporficial ;  and  we  must  be  more  ashamed  of  the  levity 
which  has  allowed  us  so  soon  to  forget  the  dreadful  end  of  Missolonghi, 
than  rejoiced  at  the  liberality  previously  shown 

CCCXLII. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

Bo.vN,  6ik  August,  1826. 

Our  government  must  give  us  credit  for  a  high  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  our  thoughts  and  words,  my  old  friend,  when  they  set  a  price  upon 
our  letters,  exceeding  that  of  many  small  books.  I  am  any  thing  but 
parsimonious,  but  I  should  write  fuur  or  five  times  as  many  letters,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  high  postage,  which  makes  a  single  letter  cost  as  much 
as  four  printed  sheets,  on  the  composition  and  revision  of  which  you  have 
exerted  every  power  of  your  mind.  However,  it  is  not  merely,  or  chiefly, 
the  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  few  lines — lines,  for  the  time  of  long, 
though  rare  letters,  has  vanished  years  ago-— but  an  ardent  desire  to  say 
a  word  of  affection  to  you  on  your  journey.  May  it  be  blessed  to  you  I 
I  trust  it  will,  for  1  have  myself  found  health  in  Italy,  which  I  had  thought 
denied  to  me  forever.  God  grant  that  you  may  find  it  so  likewise !  So 
you  are  taking  the  same  route  which  I  did  just  ten  years  ago.  You  will 
know  how  to  enjoy  its  pleasures,  which  I  foolishly  threw  away  like  a 
f reward  child.  It  is  easier  for  you  also ;  for  what  did  I  hope  for  then  ? 
How  much  was  there  to  which  I  was  obligeil  to  resign  myself  I  You  can 
overlook  what  is  foolish  and  what  is  bad ;  as  I  should  now  overlook  it  my- 
self. Go  with  your  heart  and  all  your  senses  open  to  the  earthly  paradise, 
to  Naples  above  all,  and  shut  your  eyes  to  every  thing  of  which  you  have 
a  presentiment  that  it  would  irritate  you 

Where  shall  I  send  you  the  new  edition  of  my  first  volume  ?  the  revision 
of  which  is  nearly  completed,  but  the  printing  advances  slowly.  I  wish 
you  may  read  it  when  perfectly  at  leisure,  and  that  it  may  satisfy  you. 
It  is  immensely  enhanced  in  value  :  much  of  the  new  part  is,  I  think,  well 
written ;  much  has  been  sacrificed,  even  where  I  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
place what  has  been  omitted  with  any  thing  equally  good  ;  some  portions 
which  my  friends  will  miss ;  but  nothing  is  left  which  I  could  not  have 
written  in  its  present  form  with  full  conviction.  What  has  become  of  that 
time,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  my  daring  creations  filled  me  with  happiness 
and  delighted  you  ?  I  do  not  feel  old  yet ;  I  feel  much  clearer  in  my 
mind,  and  much  richer  in  knowledge,  hut  not,  as  then,  firuitful  in  com- 

*  JaoolM's  rarideaoe. 
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binationi  and  inrentiona.  I  long  to  have  finished  the  reniion,  that  I  may 
proceed  to  the  third  Tolume.  It  is  wearisome  to  write  what  you  know 
already,  and  hare  brought  into  a  clear  point  of  view.  From  my  child- 
hood, among  the  divine  attributes,  that  of  preserving  has  always  seemed 
to  me  extremely  ennuyant  /  as  an  employment  almost  beneath  an  angel, 
and  hence  we  can  not  wonder  that  affairs  do  not  proceed  particularly  well. 

I  am  acting  as  if  a  leave-taking  were  before  me,  when  wo  jest  because 
our  heart  is  heavy.  My  heart  is  very  heavy,  my  old  friend  !  and  yet  I 
hope  your  journey  will  do  you  good.  A  passionate  longing  to  be  acrovs 
the  Alps  again,  still  seizes  upon  me  when  the  birds  take  their  flight  thither ; 
and  how  much  more  when  it  is  a  friend  !  Why  did  you  not  come  when 
I  was  there  ?  Why  have  I  not  been  allowed  to  be  your  guide  there  ?  I 
pi  ess  you  to  my  heart,  and  give  you  my  blessing.     My  wife  sends  her  love. 

Give  my  greetings  to  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  lions  under 
the  Capitol,  and  my  old  Teatro  di  Marcello,  and  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and 
— every  thing. 

Yet  again,  God  bless  your  journey  to  you. 

Your  old  NiEBDHR. 

CCCXLIII. 

TO  PERTHES. 

Bonn,  29th  January,  1827. 

You  say,  dear  Perthes,  that  you  stand  toward  the  Catholics  as 

east  to  north.  You  are  quite  right  in  so  standing.  But  that  is  toward 
the  Catholics  as  they  were  in  the  wholesome  period  of  their  depression, 
when  the  question  was  one  of  difference  of  opinion,  and  nothing  further. 
But  now  all  the  old  evils  have  awakened  to  full  activity ;  all  the  priestcraft, 
all,  even  the  most  gigantic  plans  for  conquest  and  subjugation ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  secretly  aiming  at  and  working  toward  a  religious 
war,  and  all  that  tends  to  bring  it  on.  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  we 
must  now  bo  much  on  our  guard,  and  look  closely  to  it  that  we  do  not 
serve  as  tools  to  these  people ;  I  thank  God  that  he  has  removed  Stolberg 
in  time,  for  he  would  not  have  been  a  match  for  their  artifices.  Whoever 
lives  in  a  Catholic  part  of  Germany,  must  remark  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  scholars,  the  citizens,  &c.,  are  What  they  are  among  ourselves, 
but  that  a  curse  of  stupidity,  of  vulgarity,  or  both,  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
clergy,  and  that  the  proselytizers,  and  warriors  of  the  holy  militia,  skre 
true  children  of  the  devil. 

CCCXLIV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLE&. 

BoNV,  4^  Mardi,  1897. 

I  have  received  a  friendly  letter  from  old  Stein,  in  which  he  only 

contends  that  I  was  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  oligarchy  are  secretly 
preparing  to  assert  boundless  pretensions ;  on  this  point  he  allows  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon.  From  our  King  I  have  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
which  will  serve  me  as  a  shield,  if  the  oligarchy  should  raise  an  outcry. 

Several  persons  in  Paris  have  sent  me  friendly  salutations  and  invita- 
tions to  go  there.  I  think  of  doing  so  in  about  two  years,  and  still  hope 
to  make  fresh  discoveries  of  importance  in  the  library 
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CCCXLV. 

BOM,  attk  April.  \m. 

Tom  *ffaction»ta  letter  •rrived  hen,  dtar  Dots,  daring  mjr  >b*aiea. 
Tha  nuchine  had  nevlf  Mms  to  t,  ataad-atill,  and  I  felt  tba  naoeaiitr  of 
■hiking  it  K  Btrongly,  that  I  no  longer  delafcd  kTailing  mynelf  of  ths  r»> 
otiltua  •flbrded  b7  the  diligmcci  on  thete  sxcellent  roidii,  bat  net  off  lot 
Tueaday  week  to  Coblenti  aod  Trerea,  and  reached  home  again  lait  Sua- 
dkjr.  The  direction  of  mjr  joumef  was  choi«n,  in  fact,  in  order  to  induoe 
Biandii  to  accxHnpany  ms;  he  needed  motioa  and  change  still  more  than 
mjFvel^  and  Trerea  wna  the  flnt  place  he  could  decide  apon  going  to.  The 
old  Boman  citf  with  ita  mins,  and  the  rtlici  of  antiquity  diacorered  there, 
had  long  attracted  me;  but  1  had  not  liked  to  go  there  without  Oietchen 
and  the  children.  I  do  not  repent  of  having  made  thia  excuniou ;  tho 
physical  object  aeenu  fully  attained;  I  feel  once  more  bright  and  active. 
I  had  got  *D  absorbed  in  intricate  iuquiiies,  counected  with  my  work,  that 
I  could  not  drive  them  out  of  my  thoughts  for  a  moment,  and  yot  waa  un- 
able to  take  a  compreheniire  riew  of  them. 

The  road  from  Bonn  to  Coblenti,  which  I  have  now  traveled  many  times, 
li  10  beautiful  that  one  can  never  lire  of  it,  and  can  delight  in  it  even  when 
the  vegetation  ij  atill  very  backward,  as  it  was  when  I  left  home;  from 
Coblenti  to  Treves,  the  road  ureases  the  hills  which  connect  the  Eifel  with 
the  Uiindstiick  ranges,  a  tiresome  road  through  a  bleak  and  barren  district, 
where  even  the  woods  are  still  without  leaves.  The  situation  of  Trevca  iU 
nif  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  the  ruins  are  very  extensive,  and  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  antiquary,  as  they  afford  an  illustration  of  the  great  differ- 
ence that  prevailed  between  the  style  of  architecture  in  Eome  and  the  prOT- 
inces  at  the  same  period.  There,  as  in  nearly  all  parts'  of  our  Rhenish 
provinces,  the  prosperity  is  cheering;  handsome  new  houses  are  springing 
up  in  the  city,  and  roads  are  repairing  which  have  been  forsaken  ever  sinee 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  only  to  be  traced  by  the  garden  walla. 
On  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  cottage  after  cottage  is  faoilt  on  the  rock 
■fainst  the  face  of  the  magnificent  hill ;  so  rich  is  the  country  becoming 
through  the  increased  consumption  of  its  wines,  which  were  formerly  little 
esteemed,  and  now  find  a  sals  in  all  districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  inhab. 
Itants  are  a  lively  and  very  friendly  race.  I  have  made  myself  quite  popu- 
lar in  this  country ;  I  find  myself  received  everf  where  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  One  of  our  fellow- travel  era  in  the  diligence  would  not  resign  the 
office  of  my  ciaraiu  (he  waa  a  citixen)  though  some  intelligent  tutors  at 
the  Gymnuium  were  waiting  to  act  as  roy  guides.  On  our  journey  homo, 
an  inhabitant  of  Troves  said,  ''  It  was  a  blessing  for  Catholic  Germany  to 
have  a  Protestant  government,  so  that  the  priests  could  not  go  on  ae  they 
were  doing  in  France. 

On  my  return,  I  set  about  a  long-delayed  work,  the  thorough  arrange- 
ment of  my  papen,  collecting  and  putting  together  those  belonging  to  the 
various  npochs  of  my  life,  which  were  still  tor  the  most  part  in  confusion, 
separating  those  written  at  Berlin,  at  Rome,  and  since  we  have  been  hers. 
It  awakened  many  and  very  sad  emutionii.  I  bad  shrunk  from  these  feel, 
logs,  and  therefine  postponed  the  work;  now  it  is  over.  Notwithstanding 
ths  ags  whloh  I  have  rsaohed,  I  hava  won  the  power  of  looking  brwHd, 
and  be!  still  yonthfiil  In  that  respect.     Whsa  I  think  of  what  I  han  l«rt 
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irrevocably,  it  maken  my  heart  beat,  and  brings  the  tears  into  my  eyes ;  I 
repress  them.  The  great  work  of  my  life,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced,  in- 
spires me  with  courage  and  firnmess.  I  know  that  my  life  has  not  been 
spent  in  vain,  that  I  can  do  more  now  than  before  my  journey  to  Italy.  I 
think  seriousily  of  visiting  Italy  again  when  Marcus  has  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  can  delight  myself  in  the  idea  like  a  child. 

A  letter  came  from  Goethe  during  my  absence;  an  article  that  he  has 
written  for  the  next  number  of  '^  Kunst  and  Alterthum,''  with  a  little  ac- 
companying note,  in  which  he  calls  it  the  pastionate  expression  of  his  emo- 
tions in  reading  my  book,  which  he  imparts  to  the  author,  because  ^^  such 
a  work  may  have  the  happiest  effects  in  kindling  and  confirming  our  faith 
in  truth  and  simplicity."  Such  words  are  worth  much  to  me,  and  to  you 
also,  dear  Dora 

The  following  is  the  article  referred  to  by  Niebuhr : 

NIEBUHRS  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  if  I  venture  to  state  that  I  have  read  this 
important  work  through  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  days,  evenings, 
and  nightH,  and  have  a  second  time  derived  the  g^reatest  advantage  from  it. 
But  this  assertion  of  mine  will  be  explained,  and  receive  some  credit,  when 
I  say  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  already  devoted  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  first  edition,  and  had  sought  to  make  myself  master  of  the  facts,  no 
less  than  of  the  method  of  this  work. 

When  we  witness  the  want  of  true  criticism  in  so  many  departments  of 
learning,  even  in  this  enlightened  century,  we  are  rejoiced  to  have  placed 
before  our  eyes  a  model  which  makes  us  comprehend  what  criticism  really 
is.  And  if  the  orator  must  aver  with  threefold  emphasis,  that  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end  of  his  art,  is  to  give  a  false  color  to  all  things,  in 
this  work,  on  the  contrary,  we  perceive  that  the  living,  active  love  of  truth 
has  guided  the  writer  through  the  labyrinth.  He  does  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, proceed  on  his  own  former  assertions;  he  rather  turns  the  same  ctiti- 
cism  against  himself  which  he  had  formerly  employed  against  ancient  au- 
thors, and  thus  wins  a  double  triumph  for  truth.  For  this  is  her  glorious 
nature,  that  wherever  she  may  appear,  she  opens  our  eyes  and  heart,  and 
gives  us  courage  to  look  around  in  the  same  manner  on  the  fields  in  which 
we  ourselves  have  to  work,  and  to  draw  in  the  reviving  breath  of  reneweo 
faith. 

I  honestly  confess  that  many  details  may  have  escaped  me  in  my  ha^ty 
perusal,  but  I  foresee  that  the  liigh  import  of  the  whole  will  ever  unfold  it- 
self before  me  with  deeper  significance. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  drawn  from  its  penisal  refreshment  and  encourage- 
ment. On  the  one  hand,  I  can  once  more  take  genuine  delight  in  every 
honest  endeavor,  and,  on  the  other,  while  I  do  not  exactly  sufier  myself  to 
be  irritated  by  the  reigning  errors  and  Inisapprehensions  in  science,  partic- 
ularly the  logical  development  of  false  premises,  and  the  distortion  of  truth 
by  covert  fallacies,  yet  I  can  make  war  with  a  certain  indignation  on  every 
species  of  obscurantism,  which  unhappily  changes  its  mask  with  the  pecul- 
iar  characteristic  of  each  individual,  and  diligently  conceals  with  its  man- 
ifold rails  the  pure  ray  of  delight,  and  the  fertility  of  tmth,  even  from 
healthy  eyei. 
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The  above  hu  been  lying  vince  the  8th  of  February  among  many  other 
unfinished  papers ;  no  use  oould  be  made  of  it,  for  it  does  not,  properly 
speaking,  say  any  thing  about  the  book  which  called  forth  this  burst  of 
feeling ;  it  only  expresses  with  passionate  force  the  condition  of  my  heart 
and  mind  at  that  moment.  Yet  I  now  resolve,  as  I  am  about  to  send  a 
little  gift  on  my  own  part  to  the  esteemed  author  of  that  work,  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  a  copy  of  it,  in  confidence,  for  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  him 
to  see  what  effect  his  peculiar  labors  have  on  the  general  mind ;  the  noblest 
effect,  that  while  they  impart  knowledge,  they  also  encourage  and  animate 
our  faith  in  truth  and  simplicity. 

WiiMAB,  ith  April,  1627. 

This  sheet  was  meant  to  accompany  the  last  number  of  "  Kunst  und  Al- 
terthum,''  but  as  the  completion  of  that  number  has  been  delayed,  it  shall 
serve  as  its  forerunner,  and  recommend  me  to  your  continued  kind  remem- 
brance.    With  faithful  sympathy.  Goxthz. 

WllMAB,  15/^  April,  1827. 

CCCXLVI. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

Bonn,  29^  April,  1827. 

Instead  of  myself  you  shall  at  all  events  have  my  work 

Now  that  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  book  saw  the  light,  I  can 
not  write  about  it  with  the  same  warmth  as  on  its  first  appearance ;  the 
eharm  of  novelty  goes  far  even  with  what  proceeds  from  our  own  hand,  and 
we  grow  indifferent  to  the  children  of  our  mind,  however  dear  to  us,  when 
we  have  emancipated  them,  and  dismissed  them  from  the  parental  home. 
Let  it,  therefore,  speak  for  itself;  you  will  come  forward  to  meet  it  with 
kindness.  A  more  affectionate  reception  my  writings  on  Roman  history 
can  not  find  in  my  own  family  than  from  you ;  there  is  only  one  thing 
which  I  fear  with  you,  that  your  affection  may  cause  you  to  regret  that 
the  imperfect  work,  which  will  be  dearer  to  you  from  its  origin  in,  and  con- 
nection with  that  period  in  the  life  of  both  of  ns  to  which  no  other  can 
ever  approach,  has  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  more  perfect  produc- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  your  tenderness  for  the  work,  which  took  its  rise 
under  the  animating  influence  of  your  friendship,  and  the  instruction  I  de- 
rived from  your  conversation,  when  my  indolence  and  want  of  literary  skill 
would  have  forever  prevented  my  acquiring  it  from  books,  may  have  made 
you  too  indulgent  to  its  defects,  and  given  you  a  distaste  to  what  announces 
itself  as  an  improvement.  I  know  this  sort  of  affection  which  loves  its  ob- 
ject just  as  much  in  its  relations  and  bearings  as  in  itself,  which  deems 
the  indistinct  aspirations  of  youth  toward  something  higher  than  we  can 
perhaps  ever  attain,  dearer  than  the  proportion  which  a  riper  age  main- 
tains between  its  powers  and  its  aims :  the  new  St.  Paul's  may  be  much 
more  beautiful,  and  yet  I  may  look  upon  the  old  structure  with  regret  in 
spite  of  all  its  faults.  I  trust,  however,  you  will  believe  that  I  could  not 
help  forming  a  different  judgment,  and  not  suffer  regret  to  mingle  with  the 
conviction  which  you  have  doubtless  formed,  that  the  contents  of  the  book 
have  grained  immensely  in  value ;  that  its  principles  are  now  immovably 
fixed  for  all  ages.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  dboorery  of  no  aooient 
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historian  could  have  taught  the  world  so  much  as  my  work ;  and  that  all 
that  may  hereafter  come  to  light  from  ancient  and  nncorrupted  sources, 
will  only  tend  to  confirm  or  develop  the  principle  I  have  advanced.  This 
is  the  case  with  Dio  Cassius,  of  whom  I  have  discovered  that  he  has  cop- 
ied the  earlier  history  directly  from  Fabius.  How  happy  it  would  make 
me  for  you  to  read  my  book  on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  if  your  health  and  spirits 
allow  you  to  do  so. 

The  revision  of  this  volume  has  occupied  me  unremittingly  for  more  than 
a  year,  nearly  all  of  which  I  have  passed  in  better  spirits  than  I  could  ever 
have  believed  would  fall  to  my  lot,  since  my  youth  was  over,  which  even 
in  times  of  intense  happiness  was  not  strictly  speaking  cheerful.  And  as 
my  wife  enjoyed  very  tolerable  health  during  the  last  summer  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter,  we  had  passed  a  very  happy  period,  something  like 
that  which  I  enjoyed  in  1810  and  1811 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  which  I 
am  superintending.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  be  able  thus  to  infuse 
some  life  into  our  literary  doings ;  to  give  employment  to  young  philolo- 
gists ;  to  give  extension,  activity,  and  perfection  to  typography ;  to  contri- 
bute my  mite  to  the  increase  of  general  prosperity 

When  shall  we  meet  again,  my  dear,  dear  friend  ?  I  supplicate  Heaven 
that  you  may  be  as  completely  regenerated  after  a  year's  sojourn  in  Italy 
as  I  was  y  meanwhile,  when  you  return  to  this  side  of  the  Alps,  you  must 
spare  yourself  and  allow  yourself  recreation.  To  spare  yourseli^  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  take  long  holidays  ;  and  you  will  best  find  recreation 
with  the  friend  who  is  the  nearest  to  yon  in  all  higher  points  of  view,  as  yon 
are  to  him.  So,  in  1828,  you  must  spend  more  than  a  few  passing  days 
with  us. 

I  conjure  you,  as  I  have  done  for  years,  to  tear  jrourself  from  all  disturb- 
uig  and  irritating  circumstances.  I  could  fain  entreat  you  to  remove  to 
our  university,  but  in  that  case  tell  me  beforehand  that  I  may  purchase 
houses,  since  the  price  of  students'  apartments  would  certainly  rise  30  per 
cent.  Or  cast  away  all  the  burdens  of  oificial  obligation,  and  settle  among 
us,  and  deliver  open  lectures  as  1  do,  and  then  we  shall  both  forget  that  we 
have  grown  older  since  1810.  If  my  wife  were  here  she  would  unite  her 
entreaties  to  mine,  as  well  as  her  greetings  to  you  and  yours.  I  embrace 
you  with  tenderness,  my  beloved  friend.  God  grant  that  you  may  soon 
recover  completely,  and  that  we  may  meet  again. 

Your  old  NiEBUHR. 

CCCXLVII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Ut  July,  1827. 

In  the  second  volume  the  first  half  has  been  revised,  and  the  period  up 
to  the  decemviral  legislation  is  entirely  new.  I  have  no  lack  of  materials, 
indeed  it  is  one  of  my  finest  achievements,  that  from  the  notices  relating 
to  these  forty  years,  I  have  brought  out  a  history  worthy  of  full  reliance, 
although  it  deviates  essentially  from  the  statements  of  our  historians.  But 
I  have  now  quite  lost  the  state  of  feeling  in  which  I  wrote  the  first  volume ; 
the  collectedness  and  quiet  in  which  you  can  take  a  vivid  survey  of  the  re- 
salt  of  your  meditations,  and  adapt  your  mode  of  representation  to  it.  May 
it  return  I     I  have  often  lest  and  reoovered  this  power ;  but  at  my  age  it 
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will  not  do  for  me  to  b«  too  long  without  it.  I  haT»  loit  too  this  summer 
that  feeling  of  happiness  and  contentment  which  gare  me  last  year  such  a 
thorough  enjoyment  of  life  as  I  had  never  hoped  to  regain.  There  are  sev- 
eral external  circumstances  to  trouble  me.  In  the  first  place,  Gretchen's 
health 

A  very  intelligent  Englishman,  who  visited  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  looked 
forward  to  a  very  gloomy  future  for  his  country.  There  is  a  fearful  and 
ever-widening  gulf  between  the  wealthy  and  the  indigent  classes ;  they  are 
two  hostile  nations;  poor  Ireland  is  indeed  a  nation  by  herself,  and  her 
sufferings  such  as  perhaps  never  can  be  remedied. 

There  is  certainly  great  prosperity  here,  and  were  the  government  what 
it  ought  to  be,  our  State  would  be  rich  in  blessings.  Wherever  you  look 
you  see  increasing  comfort,  and  active  enterprise  crowned  with  success. 
The  advantages  of  belonging  to  a  great  State  are  innumerable ;  what  a 
contrast  to  our  condition  is  presented  by  the  misery  in  Nassau,  Darmstadt, 
Khenish  Bavaria.  The  people  see  clearly,  and  they  say  it  too  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mayence,  that  in  snuill  States  representative  forms  have  no  effect 
but  to  increase  expense.  In  those  parts  the  people  actually  refuse  to  elect 
members. 

One  book  containing  much  nonsense  but  many  correct  statements  of  fact 
is  Sidon's  Letters  on  North  America.  If  there  are  any  who  have  not  yet 
forgotten  the  childish  hopes  which  some  years  ago  provoked  many  even  to 
insolence  toward  the  more  experienced,  let  them  read  in  this  book,  from 
the  pen  of  a  man  who  fancies  himself  describing  an  enviable  condition  of 
society,  the  barbarism  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  It  also  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  Germans  in  North  America. 

Have  you  the  new  edition  of  Goethe  ?  The  Helena  will  leave  a  painful 
impression  on  your  mind  as  on  mine.  How  could  Goethe  hatch  such  a 
thing  ?  But  among  the  smaller  poems,  which  have  never  appeaxed  before, 
to  my  knowledge,  there  are  some  very  charming  verses ;  there  are  also 
some  songs  written  in  his  golden  youth,  and  printed  now  for  the  first  time, 
or  revived  after  having  long  slumbered  in  oblivion,  for  instance,  the  Wan- 
derer's Storm  Song 

CCCXLVIII. 

TO  8AVIGNY. 

Boivn,  litk  September,  18S7. 

During  this  interval  in  which  I  have  been  incapable  of  nobler 

tasks,  I  have  occupied  myself  with  superintending  a  new  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  authors.  Nothing  can  seem  a  madder  enterprise  than  to  an- 
nounce the  undertaking  of  a  new  edition  of  this  library  of  writings  when  I 
am  midway  in  the  execution  of  the  Roman  History,  the  business  of  my 
life ;  but  here  too  fortune  has  waited  upon  valor.  Volunteers  are  coming 
forward  on  every  side,  to  range  themselves  under  my  banner,  and  take  the 
parts  that  I  shall  assign  to  them.  The  greatest  readiness  is  evinced  to  aid 
me  with  commnnications,  and  in  particular  from  Holland  and  France  I 
have  received  presents  of  copies,  &c.,  which  are  sent  to  me  with  expressions 
of  oordiality  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  touching.  I  have  myself  cor- 
rected the  text  of  Agathiaa ;  several  are  undertaking  to  revise  authors ; 
oopiM  ef  MMifite,  ooUtetioiW|  ocmM  to  ma  firam  all  qnartera :  fervet  epmi; 
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the  activity  is  splendid.  It  has  hitherto  occasioned  me  an  enormouM 
amount  of  work  in  bringing  me  into  cbrrespondences  with  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  most  difficult  part  by  far,  nay,  all  the  difficulties,  except  a  few 
of  little  importance,  are  overcome,  and  I  am  now  once  more  devoteid  to  my 
history.  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  that  a  publisher  and  a  philosopher  shoald 
be  able  to  accomplish  in  six  years  from  hence  at  furthest,  a  work  that  was 
but  partially  carried  out  in  sixty  years  under  the  auspices  and  with  the 
munificent  aid  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  But  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  aeheme, 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  which  is  not  altogether  a  subject  of  satisfaction.  Yon 
must  know  there  is  now  springing  up  in  Germany  a  class  who  buy  great 
books  without  intending  to  read  them.  For  a  long  time  we  were  too  honest 
to  do  this,  and  hence,  after  the  devil,  in  God's  service,  had  put  an  end  to 
the  convents,  which  formerly  used  to  buy  ponderous  works,  and  lay  them 
on  their  shelves,  to  lead  a  useless  existence  like  those  monks  themselres— > 
works  of  this  magnitude  could  not  be  disposed  of.  At  present,  new  books, 
which  are  only  bought  by  readers,  meet  with  ill  success,  except  SeoUiand 
and  Claurenciana.  Collections,  on  the  contrary,  are  sure  of  purchasers. 
The  petite  maitrette  buys  the  complete  works  of  Yui  der^Velde,  Ice,  the 
rich  man,  my  Byzantine  Historians,  &c. 

The  Museum  has  been  parted  in  two ;  Brandis  and  I  have  kept  the  phi- 
lological part  alone.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  communicate,  send  it  to  us, 
even  if  it  should  belong  to  the  province  of  jurisprudence.  Between  us  it  ie 
almost  ludicrous  to  mention  the  fee,  two  Friedrioh  d'ors. 

Your  old  NiXBiTHm. 

CCCXLIX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEE. 

BoNir,  4ih  November t  18S7. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  dear  Bora,  some  time  has  passed  like  the  eani- 
mer,  in  a  whirl  of  bustle  through  the  visits  of  travelers ;  it  seems  to  have 
come  to  an  end  now,  at  least,  for  the  present 

I  beg  you  will  let  me  know  of  all  the  passages  which  you  and  Twesten 
have  marked  as  wanting  in  clearness  of  conception  or  style ;  it  will  be  a 
real  service.  On  one  account  I  am  sorry  that  the  new  edition  is  appear- 
ing so  early ;  the  English  translation  will  be  injured  by  it.  I  have  received 
nine  proof  sheets  of  this ;  and  it  is  more  successful  than  I  could  ever  have 
ventured  to  hope  for.  It  is  all  that  I  could  wish :  the  apprehension  and 
the  reproduction  of  my  meaning  are  alike  vivid :  nothing  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  language  and  national  taste;  every  shade  of  the  German 
thought  has  been  preserved,  without  violating  the  English  language.  The 
outward  dress  is  very  handsome ;  this  is  an  honor  accorded  to  the  work  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  I  am  assured  on  all  sides  that  it  will  be 
well  received ;  not  a  few  copies  of  the  German  edition  have  been  sold  in 
England,  and  the  work  has  also  made  some  political  sensation 

CCCL. 

Bonn,  SlA  December,  1837. 

I  must  see  how  I  get  through  the  winter.  The  printing  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  first  part  is  proceeding  rapidly :  the  emendations  affect  no 
main  points^  although  they. are  not  unimportant^  still  they  inrolve  Ukor 
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and  meditation ;  and  correcting  the  press  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time.  I 
have,  besides,  to  correct  the  press  .for  the  edition  of  Agathias  which  I  have 
prepared  myself.  It  i^  my  intention  to  have  the  printing  of  the  second 
volume  finished  before  setting  out  on  our  journey,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  not  yet  advanced  far  enough  with  the  manuscript  to  feel  sure  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  this.  Unfortunately,  the  period  up  to  the 
Decemvirate  was  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  whole  work,  and  I  had 
not  thought  this  out  beforehand  in  my  own  head  as  I  had  the  ^ndamental 
institutions  of  the  State.  I  have  at  last  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  myself^ 
but  the  stylo  is  still  languid  and  dry.  This  list,  however,  by  no  means  in- 
cludes all  the  tasks  to  the  execution  of  which  I  am  either  pledged  or  chal- 
lenged in  such  a  way  that  I  can  not  decline  them ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
lectures,  which  seldom  require  more  than  a  preliminary  meditation,  and 
arrangement  of  my  topics.  I  long  for  the  holidays  of  next  summer,  which, 
however,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  spend  quite  in  idleness.  I  promised  Bek- 
ker  to  revise  Polybius  with  him,  sooner  or  later.  Now  I  can  not  put  this 
off  any  longer  with  propriety,  since  the  Excerpts  from  the  Vatican  have 
appeared,  and  as  I  mean  to  devote  to  it  my  solitude  at  the  Baths  of  Num- 
dorf,  and  a  few  hours  in  Holstein.  Next  winter  I  hope  to  proceed  with 
fresh  vigor  to  the  revision  of  the  third  volume,  and  afterward  to  the  con- 
tinuation. 

Heaven  gprant  that  I  may  make  at  least  some  considerable  advance  to- 
ward the  later  periods  even  if  I  do  not  reach  the  goal  I  have  fixed  for  my- 
self, before  all  youthful  fire  is  quite  extinguished  in  me,  and  the  tranquillity 
is  broken  in  which  we  can  now  work!  The  completion  of  the  work  ia 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  though  from  the  fourth  volume  onward,  the  labor 
will  be  incomparably  less  j  for  but  little  research  is  required  after  that  period, 
and  I  am  so  familiar  with  the  events,  that  except  a  very  few  corrections 
from  memory,  I  could  relate  them  as  if  I  had  been  an  eye-witness.  So 
that  in  this  part  of  my  work,  the  main  thing  will  be,  to  secure  a  bright 
mood  for  the  sake  of  the  style. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  the  repose  which  we  have  now  enjoyed  in 
these  western  countries  for  the  last  twelve  years  will  be  long  preserved  to 
us.  It  is  evident  that  a  breach  has  been  made  in  the  wall  of  the  edifice, 
how  long  its  fall  will  be  delayed  depends  upon  accident.  Who  can  wish 
that  this  or  that  event  should  happen  ?  We  have  all,  of  course,  rejoiced 
over  the  battle  of  Navarino ;  you  in  Holstein,  as  well  as  we  in  Bonn  ;  but 
it  is  the  joy  of  revenge,  for  it  has  not  alleviated  past  calamities.  The 
opportunity  of  rescuing  what  was  still  left  in  the  Morea  has  been  lost, 
partly  owing  to  Pharisaic  scrupulosity,  partly  owing  to  Canning^s  delays 
on  the  score  of  the  treaty.  To  us,  who  are  in  her  neighborhood,  France 
is  even  more  interesting  than  to  those  at  a  distance.  If  the  liberals  had 
conquered  in  the  elections,  the  choice  would  have  lain  between  a  violent 
counter-revolution,  or  a  liberal  ministry.  I  believe  that  the  court  could 
have  carried  the  former  through.  But  such  a  victory  would  have  been  a 
YQry  bad  thing  for  Catholic  districts  like  ours,  where  the  clergy,  encouraged 
by  irrational  partisans,  are  continually  advancing  in  their  pretensions.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  liberal  administration  would  have  still  worse  consequences 
for  us ;  the  journals  were  already  talking  about  the  *'  disgraceful  limitation 
of  France  by  boundaries  which  were  not  her  natural  ones."  They  all 
•ecf«tly  cheriah  ihA  ido»  of  bieaking  out,  and  extending  their  sway  to  the 
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Ahine ;  and  on  this  point  aristocratn  and  lil>aral8  wonld  unite  willingljr  ia 
the  end.  Bunnen  has  arrived  in  Berlin,  and  writes  that  he  shall  begin  his 
journey  back  to  Eome  by  way  of  Bonn,  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 
Savigny's  letters  are  very  gloomy ;  he  is  still  suffering  as  much  as  ever. 
From  another  quarter  I  hear  that  his  approbation  of  the  Bioman  History  is 
undiminished. 

The  course  of  lectures  that  I  am  delivering  this  winter  can  attract  none 
but  lovers  of  knowledge^— or  those  who  wish  to  be  such.  It  is  on  Ancient 
Geography  and  Ethnography.  Still  above  eighty  have  inscribed  their 
names,  and  I  should  think  there  are  as  many  present. 

CCCLI. 

BoHN,  30ik  December,  18S7. 

Gretohen's  severe  illness  has  brought  great  commotion  and  affliction  into 
the  whole  household 

The  unintclligrible  sentence  that  I  sent  you  a  short  time  since  about 
politics  in  France,  means  this :  if  the  liberals  carry  the  day,  the  French 
will  forthwith  overstep  their  frontiers ;  and  further,  every  coalition  which 
may  overthrow  the  ministry,  without  adopting  an  entirely  different  political 
system,  will  also  take  this  course,  in  order  to  appease  the  nation  for  leav- 
ing other  things  on  their  present  footing.  But  if  the  priestly  party  get  the 
upper  hand  uncontrolled,  which  would  be  quite  the  most  probable  result 
of  Villele's  fall,  the  prevalent  spirit  will  be  that  of  the  League — ^that 
which  heralded  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  a  spirit  which  is  now  cherished 
and  promoted  by  many  Catholics. 

The  irrational  precipitation  of  the  French  priests  may,  perhaps,  spoil 
their  game;  it  has  already  alienated  from  them  the  higher  ranks,  who 
were  long  favorable  to  their  cause ;  the  middle  classes  are  almost  entirely 
against  them ;  in  many  provinces  a  great  portion  of  the  common  people 
also  :  but  in  others,  indeed  in  many,  they  completely  sway  the  multitude. 
For  this  very  reason,  many  of  the  nobility  regard  them  as  democratic,  in 
fact,  Jacobinical ;  and  not  unjustly. 

It  is  the  most  senseless  proceeding  in  the  world,  to  aim  at  Yillele's 
overthrow,  since  the  King,  if  he  alters  the  ministry,  will  throw  himself 
quite  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  Some  individuals  among  the  liberals 
perceive  this,  as  did  one  who  was  here  a  few  months  ago ;  but  in  general 
the  French  party-men  are  incurably  irrational. 

Farewell,  dearest  Bora.  Gretchen  and  the  children  send  their  love  to 
you. 

CCCLII. 

Bonjtt  Uth  MareK  1898. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  East.     Nothing  hardly  can 

be  saved,  and  they  will  fight  among  themselves  for  the  possession  of  ths 
soil.  Woe  to  those  who  did  nothing  in  1821  t  I  abhor  those  who  defend 
and  justify  the  Turks,  and  yet  I  tremble  at  the  consequences  of  the  war. 
There  are  periods  in  which  something  much  better  than  happiness  and 
security  of  life  is  attainable,  but  I  fear  that  is  not  the  case  in  our  present 
age.  England's  rapidly  accelerating  decline  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
mournful  phenomenon ;  it  is  a  mortal  sickness  for  which  there  is  no  rem- 
edy. I  liken  the  EngUsh  of  the  present  day  to  the  Romans  of  the  third 
oentory  after  Christ     The  coorse  of  things  in  France  is  qolte  ooatnrj  to 
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nxj  ezpectiitioiu.  It  ii  posdbla  that  tha  Left  nujr  cn*t«  dintoibMicsi 
•g^,  if  the  naw  eloetioiu  readei  tiiem  indepeadeot  of  that  (rKtion  of  the 
Sight  led  by  Agiei;  but  it  Ii  ■!»  poHible  thM  npwpuliea  may  be  formed, 
u  wu  the  CMS  In  England  under  the  House  of  HanoTsr,  whioh  may  really 
keep  thenuel*ea  wittain  coDstitution*!  limits.  It  so,  France  will  become 
oonaeioui  of  her  power,  and  woe  to  poor,  divided,  decajring  Germany  1 

Portkli*  appealed  to  be  a  reepeotable  man  at  Borne ;  but  I  ihould  Dever 
bare  expeoted  to  «ee  Iiim  a  Uiniater  of  State.  However,  I  lent  him  my 
■inoere  oongratutatioiu  a  short  time  ago;  and  a  few  dayi  after,  eipreseed 
to  aome  other  good  fricndii  of  mine,  my  regret  at  bin  retirement  from  office. 

I  bave  bought  lately,  at  aucUons,  the  original  edition  of  Woldemar 
(ITT9),  and  the  Kmutguten;*  it  is  Tery  interesting  to  compare  both 
with  the  later  editiooi.  Both  has  added  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  pas- 
sage as  an  appendix  to  the  latest  edition  of  the  works,  on  the  fruitleesnesa 
of  the  afibrta  of  good  mer^  where  the  evil  principle  has  the  upper  hand. 
Further,  it  is  TSry  lematkable  to  see  how  Jacobi  ehaied  tha  aptimistia 
hopes  BO  general  in  1779 ;  and  to  notice,  when  he  renounced  them  aubae- 
Vleatly,  the  turn  which  he  gars  to  what  be  had  said  on  tbe  subject. 

CCCLIIL 

Both,  sou  Ajrnl.  1S9S. 

I  forni  DO  conjectures  sa  to  what  may  happen;  do  not  know  whether 

the  peace  of  Germany  is  immediately  threatened  or  not^  no  one  writes  to 

me  about  such  tbingi^  and  I  generally  banish  them  almost  wholly  from 

joj  mind.     But  sooner  or  later,  a  war  is  impending  over  lu  in  Germany 

e^MUse  either  side  far  the  sake  of  an  idea,  but  only  so  far  an  it  affects  our 
own  weal  or  woe — a  war  whose  iseue  must  be  in  every  way  most  lament- 
able. Tbe  caose  of  the  unhappy  Greeks,  and  the  paradise  which  might 
bave  been  redeemed  from  barbarism,  is  no  lort^r  in  reality  the  question, 
■Ince  wa  have  allowed  them  to  be  almost  eiterminated ;  and  new  con- 
qneats  for  Russia  are  a  mournful  business  I  Woe  to  those  who  did  not 
perceive  seven  years  ago,  and  did  not  choose  to  perceive,  that  tkey  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  yielding  temper,  to  found 
a  new  Christian  empire  in  the  East,  withont  extending  neighboring  poweni 
who  did  not  see  that  such  a  State  would  bo  a  much  stronger  bulwark 
•gainat  Susaia  than  these  miserable  Turks  ]  Aa  regards  Prussia  there  ia 
no  fear  that  we  shall  incur  the  shame  of  drawing  our  sword  for  tiie  Turks. 
I  abould  have  many  good  hopea  for  France,  if  the  election  bad  not  called 
aucb  utterly  irrational  aod  extreme  liberals  into  the  position  of  leaden, 
that  it  must  come  to  bending  or  breaking  between  the  Throne  and  tha 
ChambeiB.  It  ia  aad  that  people  always  insist  on  eilremo  men,  while  by 
!v  the  greater  number  of  those  who  exercise  a  vote  would  gain  their  real 
alms  mnoh  better;  by  means  of  sensible  people.  Tery  few  now  seriously  wish 
lor  any  thing  easetttiatly  bad  or  dangerous — tbe  case  was  quite  diflerenl 
even  so  late  as  Sve  or  seven  yean  ago— but  it  is  very  easy  to  impel  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  to  extremely  senseless  and  alarming  steps,  and 
tius  may  provoko  tha  court  to  a  eottp-fitat.  If  they  bad  suspended  tha 
ooDstitntioa  a  yeaf  ago,  they  would  hare  been  playing  a  hazardooi  garaa, 
bat  It  might  hav«  anoiieadad  bad  they  acted  oooiistantly — tm  Instwioa^ 
■  AosAar  asval  by  JaoaU. 
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decidedly  abolished  the  freedom  of  the  prasa.  There  would  h»Ye  been  no 
danger  unless  a  regiment  rebelled,  and  that  was  highly  improbable.  Now, 
the  experiment  would  }ye  incomparably  more  hazardous,  and  yet  the  ex- 
''z'avagancies  of  the  liberals  may  cause  it  to  be  tried,  though  very  few  of 
them  desire  a  revolution. 

Have  I  then  really  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  agreed  with  one  of  the 
booksellers  here,  a  year  ago,  to  collect  my  smaller  writings  ?  I  am  glad 
that  you  approve  of  it.  The  i>olitical  ones  will  be  excluded ;  they  may  be 
revived  again  after  my  death :  also  the  polemical  ones,  which  need  not  be 
preserved  at  all.  One  must  be  able  to  contend  upon  occasion,  but  con- 
troversy should  evaporate  like  a  spoken  word.  It  is  thus  with  the  oratom 
in  the  free  states,  it  should  be  thus  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Neither 
shall  the  review  of  Heeren  be  reprinted.  Have  I  told  you,  then,  that  I 
have  received  copies  of  the  English  translation  of  the  History  ?  It  is  not 
absolutely  free  from  faults  ;  with  respect  to  which,  it  is  singular  that  they 
do  not  occur  in  really  difficult  passages,  but  in  perfectly  clear  ones,  so  that 
they  can  only  have  arisen  from  inattention :  but  these  are  trifles ;  on  ihe 
whole  the  work  is  masterly,  and  a  perfectly  genuine  representation  of  the 
original.  Then,  too,  it  has  such  a  beautiful  exterior.  The  language  is 
changing ;  many  expressions  in  this  translation,  and  in  other  examples  oi 
the  higher  literature,  are  quite  new  and  unprecedented. 

The  English  pay  so  much  attention  now  to  the  Uterature  of  the  Conti- 
nent, that  two  rival  foreign  reviews  appear  at  once,  and  compete  with 
each  other.  In  one  of  them  there  is  a  review  of  my  History,  as  friendly, 
but  not  as  discerning  as  I  could  wish.  Were  my  old  affection  for  England 
imchanged,  it  would  give  me  intense  pleasure  to  stand  in  snoh  high  esti- 
mation there.  My  principles,  which  I  announce  with  the  most  absolute 
conviction  of  their  truth,  are  adopted  there  Mrithout  reservation,  and  will 
take  root  too  firmly  to  be  extirpated.  But  my  heart  has  become  estranged 
from  England ;  the  period  of  her  glory  has  passed  away ;  and  the  sham^ 
fulness  with  which  not  alone  the  ministry,  but  the  nation  side  with  the 
Turks,  the  unscrupulous  practice  of  usury,  and  the  exclusive  idoIatr>  of 
gain  disgust  me ;  and  the  whole  moral  condition  of  the  nation  is  degener- 
ating, although,  to  a  great  extent,  this  is  as  much  its  misfortune  as  its 
fault.  I  could  fain  be  younger  that  I  might  witness  the  issue  of  many 
things :  for  instance,  with  regard  to  England,  whither  it  will  lead,  that 
year  by  year  so  many  thousands  of  starving  Irish  come  over,  and  augment 
the  number  of  paupers,  and  that  the  middle  class,  between  wealth  and 
abject  poverty,  is  becoming  quite  extinct. 

Yesterday  I  finished  the  correction  of  the  third  edition.  It  has  received 
an  extension  of  forty  pages,  through  the  addition  of  a  number  of  results  and 
corroborative  facts  scattered  over  the  whole ;  I  have  taken  pains  also  to 
remove  whatever  instances  I  found  of  obscurity  or  ambiguity.  As  this  is 
now  certainly  the  last  revision  to  which  reference  can  be  made  in  the 
second  volume,  and  as  1000  copies  have  again  been  printed,  I  am  certain 
of  five  years'  rest  from  it.  There  is  to  be  a  larger  impression  of  the  second 
volume,  the  editing  of  which  will  occupy  me  during  the  winter.  God  grant 
that  I  may  be  able  to  work  at  it  with  a  cheerful  mind !  With  the  Byzan- 
tines I  shall  really  have  no  more  "trouble  by  that  time :  I  am  upon  the 
point  of  finishing  the  last  piece  of  work  connected  with  them  that  fSalls  to 
my  share — it  is,  I  think,  a  snocessful  attempt.     Henceforward  I  shall 
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merely  hare  to  distribnte  the  parts :  I  reckon  mnoh  on  Marcus's  tutor, 
Classen,  who  is  daily  becoming  more  attached  to  us,  and  is  a  genuine  dis- 
ciple alter  my  own  heart. 

CCCLIV, 
TO  MADAME  NIEBUHR. 

NuRKDORr,  6th  June,  1828. 

You  may  be  perfectly  easy  about  me ;  the  intolerable  dullness  of  the  ex- 
istence here  involves  no  dangers,  though  it  really  exceeds  all  conception. 
The  background  of  my  thoughts  is  the  separation  from  you,  and  that  is  in 
itself  enough  to  drive  such  a  social  being  as  myself  to  despair.  I  already 
know  every  path  in  the  promenades  and  wood,  and  every  road  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  am  incapable  of  reflection  and  study,  and  promise  you  not 
to  attempt  it.  It  is  quite  too  great  an  exertion  even  to  read  Rehberg's 
writings,  which  mostly  treat  of  speculative  philosophy.  It  has  come  to 
this  with  me,  that  I  have  sent  for  a  novel  by  Cooper,  the  American  Walter 
Scott — (N.B.— Translated !) — ^from  the  circulating  library,  in  the  so-called 
bookseller's  shop  here. 

Eehberg's  collected  writings  incontestably  belong  to  the  most  important 
works  in  our  language.  The  composition  of  this  volume— the  weaving  of 
minor  essays  and  papers  of  a  philosophical  description,  in  the  narrow  and 
wider  sense  of  the  word,  into  an  account  of  his  views  and  external  rela- 
tions, during  the  period  in  Germany  up  to  1804  (the  period  of  his  youth), 
is  a  most  original  and  happy  idea,  and  it  is  executed  in  a  masterly  style. 
The  perspicuity  and  accuracy  with  which  he  describes  the  connecting  and 
mediating  parties  is  particularly  admirable.  This  will  form  an  introduc- 
tion to  many  portions  that  will  find  their  p^e  in  the  succeeding  volumes. 
Our  respective  paths  are  quite  divergent :  he  is  as  essentially  speculative 
as  I  am  contemplative  and  individualizing ;  over  many  speculations  of 
most  brilliant  acuteness  I  can  only  smile  as  the  most  unimportant  thing  in 
the  world  ;  still,  thank  God,  I  can  admire  what  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  do. 
His  historical  surveys  do  not  correspond  to  the  truth,  and  contain  as  many 
errors  as  principles.  Our  judgment  of  Diderot  is  equally  dissimilar ;  the 
strictly  poetical  element  is  also,  1  fancy,  a  foreign  region  to  him.  I  should 
care  almost  more  to  know  him  personally  and  discuss  matters  with  him, 
than  to  know  Goethe 

CCCLV. 

NuRNDORr,  Monday,  16/A  June,  1838. 
Since  Friday  the  weather  has  changed.  Pertz  and  Hartman  came  to 
call  on  me ;  and  after  they  had  continued  their  journey  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  come  in  from  the  open  air,  it 
was  so  heavenly.  Not  a  breath  was  stirring,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
clouds  in  the  whole  expanse  of  sky ;  but  the  air  was  laden  with  the  aromat- 
ic perfume  of  the  white  acacia  and  wild  jessamine.  The  honeysuckle  is 
out  of  bloom.  It  was  the  first  gala  Sunday,  the  first  day  on  which  there 
was  dancing.  I  wandered  about  in  the  avenues,  turned  into  the  ball-room 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  took  more  distant  field-paths  :  I  could  not  re- 
solve to  go  in  till  the  sun  had  set  for  the  third  time  into  a  purple  glow. 
Then  I  wanted  to  begin- a  letter  to  von,  my  beloved  Gretchen ;  but  I  was  too 
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weary,  and  aoou  comforted  myself  with  the  reflection  that  to-day,  before 
post-time,  I  should  have  taken  thirteen  of  my  baths  1 

I  can  give  you  a  very  good  account  of  myself.  Pertz  found  me  yester- 
day much  altered  for  the  better  during  the  eight  days  that  have  elapsed. 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  found  and  plucked  the  first  beautiful  forget-me- 
not  y  I  wanted  to  send  them  to  you  to-day,  but  they  are  not  dry  enough 
yet 

CCCLVI. 

C0PK5BAQIN,  19tk  July,  18S8. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  as  good  a  passage  as  possible,  my  dear 
wife.  Touchhammer  and  Michelsen  were  at  the  landing-place,  and  helped 
in  the  difficulties  of  disembarkation,  getting  on  shore,  &c 

The  empty  harbor,  the  deserted  Holm,  made  a  painful  impression  on  rae ; 
Marcus  compared  the  eagerness  of  the  porters  who  seized  upon  the  luggage, 
with  Naples ;  and  certainly  the  urgency  of  the  beggars  reminds  you  of  the 
worst  scenes  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cutting  wind  here 
makes  you  feel  that  you  are  in  an  Arctic  climate ;  one  perceives  a  great 
difference  even  in  comparing  it  with  Kiel  *,  you  would  fancy  Copenhagen  as 
much  north  of  £iel,  as  Kiel  is  in  truth  and  perceptibly,  north  of  Bonn. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  so  still,  that  it  reminds  me  of  the  fairy  tale 
where  the  people  are  all  spell-bound  to  one  point  for  ages.  From  the  ZoU- 
bude  to  the  Neumarkt,  every  thing  looks  exactly  as  if  I  had  only  left  it 
yesterday,  only  gone  to  decay  a  little  here  and  there.  Christiansburg,  on 
the  contrary,  far  exceeds  my  expectation.  The  Frauen-Kirche,  which  has 
been  restored,  looks  better,  too,  than  I  had  supposed  it  wotild.  The  parts 
left  uninjured  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  city,  have,  I  think, 
improved  in  appearance. 

Schimmelman  is  at  Seelust ;  and  they  say  at  his  house  that  he  will  be 
sure  to  be  found  there  to-morrow,  so  I  shall  go  there  if  I  receive  no  express 
message  to  the  contrary 

Later.  I  went  to  Seelust  on  Sunday.  Schimmelman  is  quite  infirm 
with  age.*  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  seems  to  be  extinguished  as  well 
as  the  light  of  his  intellect.  He  seems,  too,  only  to  retain  old  circum- 
stances in  his  memory,  and  although  he  knows  the  positions  which  I  hare 
occupied,  to  look  upon  me  still  as  his  old  dependent.  He  knew  nothing  of 
my  Roman  History,  though  I  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  first  edition,  which 
proves  how  much  his  memory  has  suffered. 

Most  of  those  whom  I  meet  here  are  very  cordial  and  kind.  I  think  I 
never  spoke  Danish  so  well — I  am  still  received  as  a  fellow-countryman 
every  where. 

CCCLVIl. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

BoifN.  28/ik  November,  1898. 
"With  this  you  will  receive  your  copy  of  my  smaller  writings,  dear  Savigny. 
I  have  on  all  sides  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  your  health.     Thank 
God  !  I  am  not  one  to  doubt  what  I  earnestly  wish  for,  because  I  am  abso- 
lutely unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  hoinoBopathy.     If  I  were  told 

**  He  was  at  this  time  eighty-ooe  yeant  of  age.    He  had,  moreover,  nerer 
qaite  forgiven  Niebuhr  for  ezcbaoging  Che  Daoisn  lor  the  Pmssiaa  service. 
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fon  had  been  cnred  by  an  amulet,  I  abould  not  fret  myeelf  about  the  dan- 
far  of  anpentition,  but  thank  God  that  you  had  recovered  by  whatever 
means.  Amdt  wUl  have  told  you  about  us.  So  far  my  wife  has  been 
tolerably  well ;  my  complaint  has  returned,  but  is  bearable.  I  sit  at  my 
writing,  but  it  does  not  flow  yet.  Is  my  day  gone  by  ?  or  will  my  intel- 
lect brighten  again  ?  Our  life  gets  more  and  more  secluded  and  quiet,  as 
the  people  come  to  see  that  I  am  really  in  earnest  in  retiring  from  the 
great  world,  and  can  no  longer  either  help  or  iz^ure  them.  I  am,  however, 
perfectly  contented  with  the  idea  of  living  here,  and  I  hope  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  wisdom  I  have  earned,  and  to  take  life  easily.  I  hear  to  my 
great  joy  that  you  are  doing  so,  too,  and  are  writing.  The  Leipsic  cat- 
alogue confirms  what  I  had  already  heard,  that  a  new  edition  of  your 
'*  Beriif^''  *  with  additions,  has  appeared.  What  do  you  say  to  Rehberg's 
writings?  Is  not  the  framework  which  fastens  the  whole  together,  a 
master-piece  ?  I  am  lecturing  on  Roman  History ;  this  time,  my  lectures 
do  not  consist  of  analyses  and  researches,  but  results,  and  sound  as  if  an 
ancient  author  had  been  discovered,  whose  writings  yielded  precisely  all 
that  I  wanted  to  bring  forward.  I  hope  to  bring  the  History  quite  to  a 
conclusion.  If  I  should  ever  see  you,  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  that  you 
have  received  my  new  editions  as  favorably  as  the  first  bold  attempt. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  friend,  my  wife  and  I  send  our  hearty  love  to  you 
and  yours.  Your  Niebuhr. 

In  England,  the  first  edition  of  the  translation,  consisting  of  a  thousand 
copies,  is  already  out  of  print,  and  my  translators  are  about  to  translate 
my  third  edition.     In  England,  my  results  triumph  without  opposition. 

CCCLVIII. 

TO  MADAME  HBNSLEB. 

BoKN»  January^  1829. 

In  Holatein,  too,  I  have  often  been  vexed  when  whatever  the 

government  did  was  censured.  The  people  have  no  filial  piety  and  no 
father-land.  The  true  citizen  loves  his  country  so  well,  that  he  can  not 
levile,  or  scofi'  at  those  who  are  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  even  when  they 
guide  it  unskillfuUy — so  well  that  even  if  those  with  whom  he  is  at  enmity 
come  into  power,  he  is  reconciled  to  them  by  the  fact  of  their  standing  in 
so  close  a  relation  with  the  State  which  is  sacred  to  him,  and  being  in 
some  measure  identified  with  it. 

I  expect  to  conclude  the  revision  of  the  second  volume  within  the  next 
few  days ;  the  printing  will  begin  in  about  three  weeks.  This  volume  will 
be  necessarily  very  dry ;  the  third  quite  the  opposite.  I  wonder  if  it  will 
have  a  good  sale.  A  very  large  number  of  works  are  stopped  because  they 
do  not  sell.  Rehberg^s  publisher  will  not  continue  the  printing  of  his  works. 
I  have  been  request^  to  write  a  review  of  them,  but  can  not  do  so  without 
expressing  my  disapprobation  of  his  rancorous  speeches  about  Goethe ;  and 
also  of  his  having  thought  it  sufficient  reparation  to  insert  in  his  preface 
an  apology  for  his  former  attacks  upon  Prussia,  while  he  allows  writings 
to  be  reprinted  "  containing  what"  he  "  would  not  write  now."  If  he 
will  consent  to  this,  I  shall  joyfully  recognize  their  many  excellencies. 
But  it  is  very  lamentable  that  authors  of  whom  we  ought  to  be  proud 
should  be  thus  neglected. 

*  Beruf  anseres  Zeitalters  sor  Oesetzgebong. 
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In  these  Isat  few  days,  I  have  been  reminded  very  forcibly  how  mneh 
beautiful  poetry  came  out  thirty  years  ago  or  more  (particularly  the  poemi 
of  Vo88  and  Stolberg),  of  which  wo  hear  no  more  now — which  ia,  indeed, 
quite  forgotten 

CCCLIX. 

Bonn,  IZth  Ftbmaiy,  1829. 

The  pasBagcB  in  my  History,  referring  to  the   Irish  Catholics 

have  made  mo  to  some  extent  a  political  authority  in  England,  and  I  am 
quoted  with  favor  or  bitterness,  but  for  the  most  part  with  favor.  On  this 
account  I  have  been  requested,  by  a  member  of  parliament,  to  write  xnj 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Formerly,  I  should  have  responded  to  the  request 
with  eagnrncgs,  but  my  old  love  for  England  is  very  much  cooled.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  no  reason  to  feel  estranged  from  the  nation ;  from  none  do 
I  receive  so  many  proofs  of  esteem — sometimes  of  a  very  odd  kind- 

Th«  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  house  was  signed  the  day  before 
yesterday.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  for  us  that  the  severity  of  the  winter 
will  hinder  its  completion ;  still  the  main  building  will  be  quite  habitable 
by  the  middle  of  May 

CCCLX. 

Bo.v.v,  26th  April,  1829. 

In  the  house  which  we  are  about  to  leave,  I  have  spent  more  happy 
days  than  have  been  awarded  to  me  for  many  years ;  just  at  present  I 
feel  rather  depressed.*  If  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  Gretchen 
and  the  children  for  some  months,  and  to  sjx'nd  so  much  money  upon  ray- 
self,  a  joum<»y  to  London  or  Paris  would  afford  me  the  refreshment  I  need. 

[Our  new  house]  in  really  such  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  dwelling  that 
it  leaves  nothing  to  wish  for 

Under  other  circmnstanccs  I  should  set  about  the  change  in  excellent 
spirits.  I  hope  that  it  will  deceive  the  Fate  which  seems  to  have  decreed 
that  I  shall  never  live  more  than  seven  years  in  one  place.  I  have  often 
remembered  with  a  heavy  heart,  that  in  August  I  shall  have  passed  six 
years  here  already.  A  summons  to  Berlin  has  been  long  out  of  the  ques- 
tion   

Read  by  all  means  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  Schiller.  In  the  third 
part,  you  will  again  (ind  some  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  that  have 
ever  proceeded  from  Goethe's  pen,  and  which  show  his  ponH>nal  character 
in  as  fair  a  light  as  one  could  wish.  More  of  this  hereafter.  The  contrast 
between  him  and  Herder  is  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  his  indignation  at 
the  latter  for  never  taking  hearty  pleasure  in  any  thing,  but  always  trying 
to  limit  and  modify  his  praises,  that  they  might  not  be  joyful.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  do  this,  and  to  show  that  even  the  production  in  question 
is  not  faultless;  he  who  rejoices  in  it  knows  this  too;  Goethe  knew  it  too, 
where  Herder's  superciliousness  stepped  forth  with  such  a  wise  air.  But 
he  also  knew,  that  without  the  joyful  satisfaction  which  lets  well  alone, 
wo  should  have  a  miserable  exintence  in  this  world.  Such  passages  alone 
would  make  this  letter  a  jewel  to  me. 

*  The  firtt  part  of  the  letter  gives  an  account  of  Madame  Niebohr't  dtngeioaa 
illness. 
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CCCLXI. 

Tou  hftve  probably  seen  in  the  newnpapen  that  my  ICngliiih  tTa.nstftton 
have  been  defending  me  agBinut  an  attack  in  the  "Quarterly  B^vieir." 
I  have  rccfuTed  aoms  copiea  o[  theii  article,  and  will  send  yuu  one  when 
I  have  an  apportiuiity.  A  certain  Dr.  Granville  had  mentioDcd  in  his 
Travels  to  St.  Petenbarg  by  way  of  Bvriin,  that  I  had  remodeled  my  book 
into  an  entirely  new  work,  adding,  that  a  deciaive  influence  on  the  reliclliuiu 
dinposition  of  the  studrnta  wua  attributed  to  my  earlier  work.  It  is  ex- 
tremely  likely  that  thii  wa«  kugeeiited  to  him  by  U.  C.  The  "Quarleily 
Kovicw"  hal  taken  this  up,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  note,  in  which  it 
piOQunncea  it  a  crime,  that  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  ahould 
have  tranalated  a  book  containing  the  moat  disgusting  icoSa  at  religion 
that  have  been  written  aince  Voltaire's  time;  they  ought  at  least  to  have 
appended  remarks  in  refutation.  But,  perhaps,  they  thought  it  unnccea- 
asiy,  bcoauiie  it  must  be  allowed  that  my  acotts  were  "as  dull  oi  ptrt." 
Upon  this,  tbey  have  been  obliged  to  answer  for  themselves,  since  their 
prospecta  of  patronage  and  promotion  in  the  Church  were  endangered,  aa 
I  foresaw  would  be  the  case ;  for  it  makes  the  Anglican  hypocrilea  furious, 
that  the  historical  character  of  the  Jewish  history  should  ho  contemplated 
in  its  true  light.  The  defense  is  written  in  a  most  alfectionale  spirit  m 
regards  myself  and  for  the  sake  of  this  sAiclioo,  you  will  pardon  the 
prolixity  which  other  readers  will  set  down  to  my  account,  as  well  -as  to 
that  of  the  English  writers.  Further,  with  many  readers,  their  oitreme 
veneration  will  inevitably  produce  a  reaction. 

1  eiijoy  tmintetruptcd  health,  but  am  not  in  an  eneigetic  state  of  mind, 
and  it  is  with  great  tod  that  1  have  dragged  myself  through  the  second 
volume  so  far  that  I  can  now  sec  lanil,  and  look  forward  to  the  printing. 

Let  me  recommend  a  book  to  you,  dear  Dora,  if  you  have  not  yet  read 
it,  which  I  pronounce  cicellent ;  Kanke's  History  of  the  Servian  Revolution. 
There  is  no  other  historical  work  in  uui  langunge,  in  which  the  materials 
obtained  from  oial  accoutils  are  so  satisfactorily  and  luminously  treated: 
the  events  take  place — it  is  not^the  author  who  relates,  and  we  give  him 
our  unconditional  credence.  Ilanke  has  given  himself  auch  elaborate  mental 
cultivation,  that  he  ui  certain  to  remain  an  cicellent  writer.  Count  Platen's 
"  Oomantischer  CEdipus,"  I  should  rank  far  below  the  "  VerhiingniBBVolla 
Gubcl,"  even  if  the  passages,  written  in  a  spirit  of  animosity  to  Berlin, 
did  not  extend  themselres  to  the  whole  of  Pruasio,  and  if  they  had  been 
expiated  by  apology,  as  they  have  been  with  regard  to  Berlin  itself.  Still 
there  are  some  clever  things  in  it.  If  you  happen  to  meet  with  Travels  in 
the  United  State*,  by  Diideti  (printed  at  Elberfeldt},  do  not  forget  to  read 
it ;  it  is  the  best  and  most  mstructive  book  of  the  kind.  What  he  says  of 
the  Germans  there,  and  of  the  evil  con><eiiuencos  of  their  persisting  in  a  bar- 
barous separation  from  English  culture,  may  remind  you  of  what  I  have 
said,  when  I  wa:<  with  you,  on  this  subjoct.  1  think  you  did  not  perceive 
that  I  was  right,  hut  were  not  angry  with  me  for  my  opinion,  as  has  uften 

You  must  read  Bourrienno's  Memoirs  when  you  can  get  them.      I  look 

at  things  of  this  kind  more  psrticularly  on  account  of  my  lectnrea  ;*  they 

"  Ths  lectures  on  tbs  French  Rcvolntiaii. 
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excite  undiminished  interest,  and  my  lecture-room  is  crowded  to  niflrocA- 
tion.  I  dwelt  long  in  exhibiting  the  development  of  the  various  events  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  condition  of  £urope  before  the  Revolution. 
The  first  five  lectures  were  attended  by  a  French  eccleciastic,  a  tutor  of 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  German,  and  to 
all  appearance,  is  traveling  as  an  emissary  of  the  priestly  party.  There 
may  be  some  more  birds  of  this  feather ;  but  no  one  shall  be  able  to  lay 
any  thing  to  my  charge  unless  he  puts  forth  downright  lies  and  fabrica- 
tions. The  aspect  of  the  political  world  is  very  threatening :  the  appear- 
ance of  the  emperor  at  Berlin,  reminds  one  alarmingly  of  1805.  Else,  on 
the  whole,  things  look  much  better  now  in  Germany  than  they  did  some 
years  ago.  An  immense  change  has  taken  place  in  the  feeling  toward 
Prussia ;  n6t,  indeed,  in  Hanover,  but  in  the  whole  Southern  and  Central 
Germany ;  in  Saxony  likewise,  to  an  incredible  extent.  The  Zollverein 
with  Darmstadt  has  begun  ;  the  treaties  with  South  Germany  will  com- 
plete it. 

CCCLXII. 

BoifK,  20M  June,  1829. 

Torrents  of  foreigners  are  pouring  along  our  river-highway,  but  happily 
very  few  come  near  me  ;  a  reputation  for  inaccessibility  protects  me.  Pro- 
fessor Wunder  from  Grinmia  has  arrived  to-day,  and  will  spend  the  even- 
ing with  us.  We  had  lately  an  agreeable  visitor  in  a  certain  Chevalier 
Andraym,  Spanish  embassador  at  Brussels,  a  frank  and  intelligent  man, 
whose  conversation  afforded,  what  is  to  me  about  the  greatest  attraction 
with  strangers,  information  about  public  events,  bearing  the  unmistak- 
able stamp  of  accuracy.  It  had  an  extraordinary  effect,  to  hear  a  Spaniard 
relating  with  indignation  anecdotes  of  the  bigotry  in  Brabant.  With  us, 
this  spirit  only  displays  itself  in  insignificant  instances  as  yet,  but  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  watched.  As  wo  hear,  it  manifests  itself  in  Saxony  in 
a  really  insane  manner.  Many  Saxons  are  almost  in  despair  about  it,  and 
people  who  have  been  hitherto  my  bitter  enemies,  ever  since  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  are  now  rather  disposed  to  obtrude  their  complaints  upon  me. 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  the  perception  is  spreading,  that  the  small  States 
are  an  evil  now ;  great  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  to  the  promotion 
of  the  true  welfare  of  Germany,  but  it  will  not  be  done.  In  these  Rhenish 
provinces,  the  beneficial  results  which  Darmstadt  has  experienced  firom 
its  union  with  us  have  produced  a  crisis.  Far  as  we  are  from  perfection, 
our  condition  is  in  every  respect  undeniably  superior  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring German  countries :  all  classes  are  fiill  of  activity  and  enterprise, 
and  both  town  and  country  are  flourishing.  Foreigners,  who  are  best  able 
to  learn  the  real  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  assiu-e  me,  that  they  now 
find  in  general  great  contentment  even  here,  where  formerly  the  feeling  of 
estrangement  toward  the  new  rulers  was  so  strong.  One  must  not,  in- 
deed, look  too  far  forward  into  the  future,  for  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  immense  manufacturing  population  on  the  Lower  Rhine  will  alno  ex- 
perience their  share  of  bad  times,  and  when  these  have  come,  no  lasting 
remedy  can  be  found. 

1  send  you  the  "  Vindication,"  *  dear  Dora,  and  at  last  a  copy 

of  the  "  Kleine  Schriften"  f  also,  for  yourself,  as  well  as  for  Twesten  and 

•  "  Vindication  of  Niebnhr,"  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall. 
t  His  own  '*  Minor  Writiogs." 
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DahliDMi.  HaTe  I  told  you  that  this  colldction  is  prohibited  in  Austria  f 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  assured  that  a  larger  number  of  copies  have  been 
ordered  in  France  than  of  any  learned  German  work  before.  However,  a 
hostile  review  of  my  History  has  appeared  there  also.  It  will  stand  firmly 
enough  nevertheless ;  but  the  way  in  which  people  make  use  of  it  in  Ger- 
many to  fabricate  apparently  original  works,  is  almost  ridiculous. 

I  should  lead  a  ytry  pleasant  life,  if  my  head  were  brighter,  and  Gret- 
ohen's  state  more  encouraging. 

cccLxin. 

BoNir,  6/A  September, 

I  confidently  hope  that  your  apprehensions  about  your  fate  in 

Holstein  are  groundless.  Hanover  is  a  pledge  that  England  will  scarcely 
involve  herself  in  a  war— and  a  war,  however  successful,  could  bring  no 
positive  gain  to  her,  although  the  nation  in  its  universal  uneasiness  de- 
Kires  it.  This  is  the  general  opinion  in  all  the  great  money  markets,  and 
my  own,  which  keeps  me  easy.  So  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  hobble  on 
for  some  time  longer.  England  can  not  wish  to  involve  Prussia  in  n  war 
with  France,  because  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  press  forward 
to  the  Rhine,  would  break  up  the  Netherlands,  whose  existence  is  univers- 
ally considered  by  the  English  indispensable  to  their  interests.  That  the 
French,  and  noi^,  more  especially,  the  so-called  royalist  party,  harbor  the 
idea  of  reconquering  the  Rhine  frontier,  is  by  no  means  doubtful  to  us  in 
these  parU,  nor  yet  a  secret.  Even  in  this  university,  there  are  persons 
well  known  to  be  in  communication  with  the  priests  in  France,  who  art 
seeking  to  excite  rebellion  against  the  heretical  government ;  attempts  which 
would  be  simply  laughable,  if  it  were  not  for  the  unsatisfactory  aspect  of 
things  in  Belgium.  It  is  not  without  an  object  that  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux is  learning  German.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  liberals ; 
that  is,  of  the  native  ones ;  and  altogether  I  am  without  fear,  as  the  peo- 
ple see  more  clearly  every  day  that  they  are  very  well  off  under  the  German 
government,  and  contrast  their  prosperity  and  light  burdens  not  only  with 
the  Netherlands,  but  also  with  France,  where  at  present  both  agriculturo 
and  manufactures  are  in  a  very  bad  state  as  compared  with  ours. 

In  about  a  week,  I  shall  make  an  excursion  to  Mayence,  to  visit  an  old 
friend,  General  Von  Carlo witz.  This  change  is  really  necessary  for  me, 
and  while  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  consent  to  the  journey  in  order  not 
to  hurt  an  old  friend,  I  take  it  for  my  own  pleasure  also,  as  well  as  from 
the  feeling  that  I  could  not  do  without  it ;  traveling  always  does  me  good. 
The  world  is  going  to  sleep ;  not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  exciting  occur- 
rences, but  they  leave  men  passive ;  the  indifference  and  lethargy  which 
have  diffused  themselves  since  I  returned  from  Italy  are  shocking :  I  must 
make  some  effort  not  to  be  overcome  by  this  universal  somnolency 

CCCLXIV. 

BoKN,  27^  September,  1820. 

Besides  my  good  old  friend  General  Yon  Carlowitz,  there  is  also 

in  Mayence  one  of  my  hearers,  who  is  very  much  attached  to  me.  and  is 
now  staying  there  in  the  house  of  his  parents.  There  in  always  a  class 
among  the  students  who  can  not  do  too  much  for  their  tutors,  and  they 
reward  one  for  one^s  pains.     To  the  Bhinelaoders  and  Catholics,  what  they 
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hear  from  me  is  quite  new ;  if  they  lay  it  to  heart,  one  essential  element 
of  their  real  reunion  with  Germany,  and  reconciliation  to  Protestantiflm 
will  be  gained.  For  every  thing  good  must  proceed  from  indiTidualu  in 
whom  the  right  spirit  has  been  awakened.  The  opposite  party  are  working 
might  and  main  to  widen  the  breach.  The  Catholic  faction  in  France  are 
just  as  much  bent  upon  the  conquest  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces, as  the  Imperial  party.  Toward  the  end  of  my  lectures,  induced  by 
the  complaints  made  by  young  Protestants  of  the  attempts  to  stir  up  sedi- 
tion among  them,  1  x>ublicly  attacked  this  treasonable  spirit,  and  pro- 
nounced a  woe  upon  those  who,  instead  of  promoting  the  union  of  the  Ger- 
man races,  are  actively  endeavoring  to  make  their  differences  a  source  of 
hatred  and  division ;  I  have  exclaimed  to  them,  '*  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan  !'*  and  thus  put  an  end  to  hypocritical  complaisance,  and  openly  pro- 
claimed hostilities ;  but  it  would  have  been  cowardice  to  have  avoided  it. 
Fearlessness  makes  a  very  good  impression  on  the  higher  class  of  minds 
among  the  young  Catholics 

In  spite  of  the  miserable  weather,  there  was  never  perhaps  so  ranch  trav- 
eling on  the  Rhine  as  there  has  been  this  summer.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  I  had  a  visit  from  a  Parisian  litttrateur^  a  M.  St.  Hilaire,  belonging 
to  the  romantic  school,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  we  Germans  are  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  their  productions,  and  ought  to  bei  thankful  to  them 
for  having  thrown  off  the  old  French  classic  style ;  which  is,  however,  im- 
possible, since  their  performances  turn  out  so  extremely  trivial,  and  they 
give  up  precisely  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
French  literature  (wit  and  subtlety),  to  hunt  after  that  for  which  neither 
they  nor  their  language  have  any  aptitude.  Wisdom  and  modesty  would 
lead  us  to  rejoice  in  what  another  can  do,  without  forthwith  coveting  to  do 
the  same  thing  ourselves  ;  it  is  moreover  because  a  contrary  course,  or  else 
a  depreciation  of  foreign  performances,  is  the  most  usual  one,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  foreign  literature  does  so  much  injnry,  and  cripples  tal- 
ent. I  say  to  the  French,  "  Once  for  all,  you  will  never  have  a  Goethe, 
but  delight  yourselves  in  him ;  wo  shall  never  have  a  Voltaire  nor  a  B6- 
ranger,  but  I  take  pleasure  in  them ;"  (do  you  know  his  for  the  most  part 
seditious  and  sometimes  wanton,  but  still  genial  "  Chansons  ?")  I  hear 
that  a  faithful  translation  of  Othello  (in  Alexandrines  indeed)  is  just  going 
to  be  performed  at  the  Th6atre  Fran^ais.  Now  this  is  a  good  thing ; — but 
my  literary  friend  moans  to  bring  a  tragedy  on  the  stage  in  which  an  angel 
appears  to  King  Alphonso,  and  consoles  him  for  the  murder  of  a  Jewish 
mistress,  and  that  will  be  ridiculous. 

The  older,  really  liberal,  literati  regard  this  school  with  very  unfriendly 
feelings,  for  in  politics  it  professes  the  liberal  creed,  but  by  its  Romanti- 
cism with  respect  to  faith,  places  itself  pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Church.  For  the  rest,  it  seems  certain,  that  the  priests  do  themselves  in- 
finite injury  by  their  extravagant  pretensions,  and  that  the  number  of  their 
opponentH  increases.  According  to  St.  Hilaire^s  account,  tlie  appointment 
of  the  present  unfortunate  ministry  is  explained  by  the  report,  that  the 
clergy  refused  the  eucharist  to  the  King  except  on  this  condition. 

The  peace  will  not  be  very  fruitful  in  good  results ;  infinite  misery  for 
the  poor  countries  that  were  the  seat  of  war,  unredeemed  by  any  prospects 
of  a  brighter  future.  Still  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  our  provinces  will  be 
spared  the  sufferings  of  war  for  the  present,  which  would  not  have  led,  in 
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the  Umg  run,  to  nny  thin;  better.  When  one  is  gettin{^  old,  it  ia  perhsjw 
wisest  to  wish  that  outward  things  may  remain,  on  the  whole,  as  they  are. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  radicals  has  sent  me  a  clever  pamphlet 
written  for  the  common  people  (price  3(i.),  in  the  fourth  stereotype  edition, 
the  inflammatory  tendency  of  which  is  shown  still  more  by  the  vignette 
than  the  contents :  a  repulsively  ugly  woman,  whose  head-dress  is  composed 
of  the  crown  and  mitre  combined,  is  feeding  with  a  spoon  a  bloated  child, 
already  deformed  by  over-feeding,  while  five  starving  and  ragged  children 
are  standing  below  crying  piteously  for  food,  or  sitting  in  sullen  despair  on 
the  ground.  This  is  in  truth  a  picture  of  society  in  England :  God  grant 
that  it  may  not  come  to  this  with  us  also  1 

I  reconmiend  fiourrienne's  Memoirs  warmly  to  you,  dear  Dora,  if  I  have 
not  done  so  already.  There  you  see  Napoleon  as  he  was.  The  book  is  a 
Waterloo  for  his  memory;  the  liberal  journals  too  are  as  still  as  mice 
about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  my  lectures  have  led  me  again  to  speak 
still  more  directly  of  the  inmiortal  Mirabeau  \  1  should  like  to  raise  a  mon- 
ument to  him 

CCCLXV. 

Bonn,  SOM  December,  18fi9. 

The  revision  of  the  second  volume  is  at  last  rapidly  approaching  its 
conclusion.  I  have  been  terribly  slow  over  this  volume ;  the  work  was  far 
more  difficult  than  in  the  first,  which  related  to  general  institutions,  with 
the  consideration  of  which  I  had  often  been  able  to  occupy  myself  during 
my  stay  in  Rome,  where  I  was  surrounded  by  objects  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  them.  The  present  volume  treats  of  detached  facts,  with  respect 
to  which  we  have  generally  but  very  few  external  sources  of  correction ; 
and  arbitrary  institutions,  the  traces  of  which  are  very  scanty  and  indis- 
tinct. My  time  has  not  been  spent  in  vain.  I  have  freed  the  history  from 
the  year  260  (490  b.c.)  onward,  from  all  falsifications,  and  in  its  restored 
state  it  will  no  longer  be  liable  to  suspicion  or  accusation ;  there  is  not  a 
single  chasm  left  in  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  constitution  was  de- 
veloped ;  in  fact  I  think  that  no  single  question  which  might  be  suggested 
by  intelligent  reflection  remains  unanswered.  But  this  I  have  only  been 
able  to  attain  very  gradually  *,  the  most  important  points  are  the  result  of 
sudden  flashes  of  light  and  divinations,  with  regard  to  which  it  often  seri- 
ously crossed  my  mind,  whether  I  had  not  been  inspired  by  the  spirits  of 
the  ancients,  as  a  reward  for  my  faithful  eflbrts  on  behalf  of  their  memory. 
But  this  I  would  on  no  account  say  to  any  one  but  yourself;  besides,  I  do 
not  say  it  in  earnest  now. 

I  have  separated  the  principal  legends  from  the  annals  which  had  be- 
come suspicious  through  their  intermixture  with  these,  have  restored  them 
to  their  proper  shape,  and  recovered  the  pure  outline  of  the  annals  them- 
selves.    It  is  incredible  how  rich  and  uncorrupted  they  are 

CCCLXVI. 

TO  SAVIGNY. 

BoRKr  I9th  February,  1830. 
Mt  Dear  Frikvd-— Yon  will  not  require  an  account  of  the  calamity 
which  has  befallen  ut.     The  history  of  the  conflagration  you  have  learnt 
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through  our  friendi.     The  whole  lies  already  like  a  frightinl  dream  l>eyQiid 
my  historical  rememhrance. 

You  will  know  that  the  copy  of  the  second  volume,  in  which  I  had  in- 
troduced a  multitude  of  additions,  was  Icwt  and  has  been  recovered.  This 
was  a  great  consolation  1  The  actual  manuscript  part,  so  far  as  the  book 
had  been  entirely  remodeled,  or  receiyed  extensive  additions,  haa  indeed 
been  saved,  as  well  as  the  sketch  of  the  third  volume.  One  sheet  has  been 
found  too  of  the  manuscript  that  was  ready  for  press,  and  should  have  been 
sent  on  the  next  day.  It  is  the  introduction  and  first  chapter.  I  shall 
begin  with  all  energy  to  restore  the  missing  portions  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  cataloguing  the  books  that  are  saved,  for  the  insurance  officea  to 
make  their  estimates. 

At  first,  my  wife  stood  the  shock  of  the  misfortune — of  the  fright  and 
the  severe  cold  to  which  she  was  exposed,  half-clothed,  better  than  I  had 
hoped.  But  afterward  the  mournful  task  of  looking  over  the  articles  we 
had  saved,  and  which  were  in  great  part  rendered  useless,  so  affected  her 
nerves  and  exhausted  her  strength,  that  the  joyful  feeling  is  now  over,  with 
which  I  had  buoyed  myself  up  for  some  months  past,  that  her  health  was 
much  better  than  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 

We  have  not  lost  heart,  my  old  friend.  Our  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the 
rebuilding  of  what  has  been  destroyed,  with  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments, for  the  sake  of  which  we  look  forward  to  the  milder  season  with 
impatience.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  add  a  third  story,  which  would  afford 
me  winter  rooms  with  the  sun,  and  a  view  over  the  town  toward  the 
Kreuzberg,  and  sideways  toward  the  Siebengcbirge. 

The  Holwcgs  have  treated  us  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  God 
reward  them  for  it.  We  have  experienced  many  proofs  of  affection  from 
all  kinds  of  people ;  from  such  as  we  know  to  bo  friends,  and  from  many 
who  were  almost  strangers  to  us ;  from  the  towns-people  too.  The  stu- 
dents have  done  every  thing  in  their  power,  and  richly  rewarded  my  affec- 
tion for  them  j  by  dint  of  inconceivable  exertions,  they  have  saved  almost 
the  whole  of  my  library,  though  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  its  suffering 
great  injury.  All  the  books  in  which  I  had  written  collations  and  emend- 
ations of  importance  aure  safe. 

It  is  now  my  most  ardent  wish  that  we  may  be  able  to  remove  into  our 
new  house  in  the  autumn,  and  remain  in  it  many  years.  I  could  not  con- 
ceive a  better  lot  for  the  whole  of  our  life,  and  would  not  ask  for  a  happier 
life  than  that  which  I  have  led  here  since  my  return  from  Berlin  in  1 825 ; 
particularly  during  the  glorious  southern  climate  we  had  here  in  the  years 
1825  and  1826. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  the  printing  of  the  second  part  should 
have  beg^n  immediately.  It  had  been  delayed  just  at  last,  and  this  print- 
ing of  the  volnme,  which  would  have  been  thicker  than  the  first,  would 
not  have  been  finished  before  the  autumn*  I  intended  afterward  to  take 
flight  and  visit  Berlin,  in  order  to  see  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  to  convince  the  latter  that  it  is  not  the  long  journey,  nor  yet 
caprice,  that  prevents  my  coming,  but  that  I  will  not  again  be  separated 
from  my  wife  and  children  as  I  was  that  winter.  Now,  of  course,  the 
journey  is  out  of  the  question.  But  I  regpret  being  compelled  to  give  it 
up  all  the  more,  because  any  thing  that  thus  excites  and  diverts  the  mind 
is  such  an  extraordinary  benefit  and  help,  and  my  route  would  lie  through 
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ThuringU  and  Saxony.  Hermann  has  behaved  so  frankly  and  nobly,  and 
one  of  bis  favorite  pupilu,  Professor  Wunder,  has  attached  himself  so  warm* 
ly  to  me,  that  I  thought  with  pleasure  of  a  day  at  Leipsic ;  and  Goethe 
too  is  still  so  finesh,  that  it  would  not  have  been  too  late  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. Are  you  not  as  thoroughly  delighted  as  we  are  with  his  Cor- 
respondence with  Schiller,  and  the  new  volume  of  the  Travels  in  Italy  ? 
Goethe^s  greatness — ^in  all  its  versatility  and  depth-— shines  forth  beyond 
my  expectations  from  the  whole  of  this  collection,  and  in  his  letters  he  is 
as  great  as  Cicero.  Schiller  too  I  understand  and  like  much  better  since 
reading  these  letters.  You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  I  did  not  share 
the  idolatry  of  him,  which  was  universally  prevalent  at  one  time ;  but  that 
man  had  a  thoroughly  noble  nature  who  was  never  rendered  arrogant  by 
such  adoration,  which  exalted  him  far  above  Goethe,  but  willingly  and 
cheerfully  recognized  the  superiority  of  his  friend,  and  paid  him  affectionate 
homage. 

How  barren  and  dumb  is  our  literature  now !  How  apathetic  are  all 
hearts  I  We,  however,  who  know  how  to  enjoy,  are  made  much  richer 
by  these  publications  tiian  we  were  thirty  years  ago,  or  our  fathers  fifty 
years  ago.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Greeks  after  Alexander's  time,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

CCCLXVII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEIL 

BoiTN,  Ath  Avfuit,  1830. 
I  sit  down  to  write  to  you  to-day,  as  in  the  war  times,  when  we  sought 
intercourse  in  writing  to  our  dearest  friends,  because  the  events  happening 
around  us  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  our  ordinary  occupations, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  made  us  lose  sight  of  the  personal  affairs 
which  form  the  usual  subject  of  our  communications.  This  will  sound 
like  an  enigma  to  you,  dearest  Dora,  as  you  will  scarcely,  if  newspapers 
and  letters  reach  you  together,  look  into  the  former  first,  nor  have  heard 
already,  through  any  other  channel^  what  has  come  to  our  ears  early  this 
morning ;  viz.,  that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Paris  on  the  27th 
and  28th  of  July,  the  issue  of  which  was  still  quite  undecided.  If  the 
newspapers  have  already  been  brought  to  you,  you  will  very  likely  loam 
at  the  same  time  that  you  receive  this,  what  we  shall  not  know  till  to- 
morrow. I  scarcely  think  you  will  learn  the  decision  as  yet,  but  perhaps 
what  may  to  some  extent  enable  you  to  divine  it.  It  is  possible  that  the 
insurrection  may  be  quelled  by  a  massacre,  if  the  troops  of  the  line  stand 
firm  to  the  King,  which  seemed,  however,  doubtful  <m  the  28th  at  noon ; 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  join  the  people,  and  overpower  the  guards ;  it 
is  possible  the  Court  may  take  flight  as  ufter  the  14th  July,  1789,  and 
even  that  the  King  may  abdicate.  In  this  case,  the  whole  spell  of  royal 
power  is  dissolved,  and  the  King  will  be  as  impotent  as  Louis  KYI.,  and 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  then  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne.  A  new  dynasty  can  begin  its 
osjreer  with  incomparably  more  authority  than  the  old  vanquished  one. 
If  the  rebels  get  the  upper  hand,  and  the  Court  does  not  give  way,  we 
may  expect  that  the  Deputies  now  sitting  at  Paris  will  constitute  them^ 
■elves,  form  a  government,  and  restore  the  National  Guard.     A  happy 
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result  is  in  no  case  conceivable ;  no  one  will  be  carried  away  by  a  delirium 
of  passionate  sympathy  and  hope,  as  in  1789.  Foreign  powers  will  not 
be  so  mad  as  to  interfere,  but  in  the  general  ferment,  any  slight-occasiou 
may  impel  the  French  to  begin  a  war. 

The  Protestant  feeling  of  our  King  is  the  surest  guarantee  that  he  will 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  implicated  r  for  without  fail  Protestants  will  be 
murdered  in  the  south.  Austria  has  probably  encouraged  the  government 
to  venture  on  their  bold  attempts,  but  will  scarcely  have  promised  assist- 
ance. I  will  not  deny  that  I  should  sooner  have  expected  the  sky  to  fail, 
than  an  insurrection  to  take  place,  and  I  was  led  to  this  opinion  by  the 
expressions  of  liberal  Frenchmen.  People  of  this  party,  who  were  certain- 
ly in  a  very  good  position  for  judging,  confessed  last  autumn,  that  if  the 
Polignac  ministry  had  attempted  a  coup  dCitat  immediately  on  its  accession 
to  power,  at  the  same  time  not  sparing  money,  any  thing  might  have  been 
possible.  The  sentence  *^^  le  peupU  a  donni  sa  demitnon'^^  had  become  a 
proverb,  and  as  there  arc  now  so  many  families  who  have  property  to  Ios<^, 
and  nobody  builds  castles  in  the  air  as  in  1789,  I  decidedly  believed  that 
they  would  be  able  to  muzzle  the  nation.  I  lamented  the  "  ordonnonctty^ 
because  they  introduced  a  detestable  misrule,  but  that  they  would  succeed 
for  the  present  I  did  not  doubt.  I  certainly  thought  it  would  only  be  for 
the  present,  that  in  the  long  run  they  could  not  be  maintained,  and  even 
that  the  dynasty  might  probably  fall  in  a  few  years ;  that  is,  if  the  priests 
went  too  far.  The  government  have  made  a  mistake  in  waiting  for  a 
year  without  checking  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  now  all  at  once  heap- 
ing every  thing  together  that  was  calculated  to  embitter  and  exasperate 
the  people. 

I  remembered  too,  how  easily  the  Parisians  suffered  themselves  to  bo 
dispersed  in  October,  1795,  and  how  insigniUcant  were  the  occurrences  in 
June,  1820 :  and  hence,  I  did  not  give  them  credit  for  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  so  far  excited  by  political  feelings  as  to  risk  their  lives.  They 
have  proved  themselves  more  manly  than  1  thought.  The  insult  to  the 
citizens  of  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  vote,  hitherto  obtained  by  taking 
out  a  license  to  trade — the  fear  of  retaining  only  a  phantom  of  representa- 
tion, which  might  be  used  to  procure  a  sanction  to  the  most  odious  de- 
crees, and  abhorrence  of  the  priests,  have  all  combined  to  drive  the  people 
to  madness.  This  does  not  prove  that  they  will  hold  out  \  if  the  troops 
of  the  line  make  a  decisive  advance,  Paris  will  surrender.  One  of  your 
first  thoughts,  dear  Dora,  on  hearing  of  these  events  will  W,  that  the 
greater  part  of  oiu  property  is  invested  in  France.  If  the  liberals  win  the 
day,  it  is  safe :  to  pay  the  State  creditors  is  the  interest  and  the  system 
of  this  party :  it  could  only  be  in  danger  if  a  civil  war  broke  out. 

We  may  hear  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  Paris  so  early  as  to-morrow, 
and  can  hardly  be  without  it  longer  than  the  day  after.  We  have  a  daily 
post  from  Paris  here,  and  learned  on  the  twelfth,  that  Algiers  had  aurren- 
dered  on  the  fifth. 

In  the  midst  of  such  engrossing  excitement,  I  get  on  but  badly  with 
composition ;  and  1  am  already  at  least  a  quarter  of  this  volume  behind- 
hand with  the  materials  I  have  to  work  out.  For  more  than  the  la«t 
three  weeks  I  had  already  found  it  very  hard  work,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  and  continuous  heat.  And  now  in  September  comes  the  annual 
review  of  the  troops  and  afterward  our  removal.     I  long  to  finish  thui 
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Yolomo,  not,  as  with  the  first,  in  order  to  see  it  before  me  a  finished 
creation,  but  to  have  got  rid  of  the  ardaous  labor.  When  I  look  through 
the  proof  sheets  now,  I  rejoice  indeed  in  the  richness  of  their  contents,  and 
tile  diiicoveries,  through  which  the  history  of  Rome,  during  a  period  when 
it  seemed  lost  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  has  been  fully  restored  and  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  foundation ;  but  I  can  not  believe  that  it  will  be  an  at- 
tractive work.  Those  who  wish  to  find  fault,  and  they  are  generally  the 
majority,  will  find  room  for  complaint  that  so  many  minutia  and  such  an 
expenditure  of  research  should  be  found  in  the  history  of  a  trivial  age. 

Have  I  told  you  lately  that  a  very  impertinent  review  of  my  history  has 
appeared  in  the  Debat$^  on  occasion  of  the  translation  ?  No  doubt  by  that 
empty  sciolist  ViUcmain,  whose  weak  head  has  been  turned  by  the  plaudits 
of  the  public.  One  must  try  to  become  hardened  against  things  of  this 
kind.  This  man,  like  other  fools  who  will  make  themselves  heard,  always 
goes  bock  to  the  earliest  times,  and  he  in  particular  tells  me  it  is  nothing 
new  to  refuse  to  regard  these  as  historical.  These  people  are  actually  un- 
able to  understand,  that  the  value  of  my  exposition  consists  in  my  having 
shown  why  and  how  each  circmnstancc  has  been  invented 

cccLxvin. 

Bonn,  \Uk  August,  1830. 

However  strongly  the  present  events  excite  the  desire  to  interchange  my 
thoughts  with  you,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  find  the  necessary  leisure  and  quiet- 
ness of  mind,  as  I  am  obliged  to  prepare  manuscript  and  correct  proof 
sheets.  I  feel  almost  stupefied  with  all  I  have  to  attend  to,  and  a  letter 
which  I  was  obliged  to  write  a  short  time  ago  turned  out  so  badly  in  con- 
sequence, that  I  wish  it  had  never  been  written.  With  you,  dear  Dora,  I 
need  not  fear  this ;  I  do  not  shrink  from  your  seeing  me  half  asleep. 

I  was  not  quite  unprepared  for  the  way  in  which  danger  and  calamity 
of  all  kinds  are  now  every  where  breaking  in.  I  have  enjoyed  the  happi- 
ness of  the  years  gone  by,  with  the  presentiment  that  it  could  not  last. 
The  revolution  I  did  not  expect;  indeed,  I  thought  it  impossible.  I  ex- 
pected individual  calamities,  such  as  the  comparatively  mild  one  which 
has  befallen  us,  and  the  dreadful  one  which  has  befallen  the  Brandis  fam- 
Uy.* 

If  peace  last,  I  think  there  is  no  fear  but  that  our  dividends  will  be  paid 
us.  The  government  will  make  extraordinary  reductions  in  the  budget, 
and  although  the  bankers  will  assuredly  not  retain  forever  such  overween- 
ing influence  as  they  now  possess,  in  a  representative  state  public  opinion 
and  self-interest  will  secure  the  payment  of  the  dividends.  A  reduction 
to  four  per  cent,  will  no  doubt  take  place,  and  that  is  fair,  and  is  occurring 
every  where.  If  the  cabinets  were  mad  enough  to  engage  in  a  war,  then 
indeed  both  capital  and  Interest  would  be  endangered :  and  as,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  war  would  take  the  same  course  as  that  of  the  revolution,  our 
property  and  our  whole  existence  here  would  be  abandoned  to  destruction. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  one  can  reckon  upon  the  fact  of  the  danger  being 
so  apparent;  the  impossibility  of  a  result  ought  to  strike  all.  The  sover- 
eigpM  may  perhaps  be  led  astray  by  the  example  of  1815  ;  the  rest  of  us, 
you  at  a  distance,  we  on  the  frontiers,  are  not  liable  to  this  delusion. 

*  In  Kiel,  where  the  brother-in-law  of  Professor  Brandis  kuit  his  Ufe,  together 
with  bis  son,  in  the  bnraiog  id  his  hoose. 
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Simple  people  leave  this  unanswered,  and  are  foreyer  harping  upon  on« 
string — the  danger  that  threatens  all  £urope.  Yes,  in  tmth,  danger  do«a 
threaten ;  the  revolution  which  had  been  defunct  for  jrears,  has  started  into 
new  and  most  vigorous  life ;  in  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  1789,  but  still  in  essence  it  is  the  same,  and  armed  with  the 
same  strength.  But  who  can  believe  in  these  days  that  it  wiU  be  c<m- 
quered  because  it  is  so  fearful  ?  Neither  does  it  avail  any  thing  to  curse 
^ose  who  have  made  it  inevitable— who  have  exorcised,  and  conjured  till 
the  spectre  which  they  thought  to  lay,  has  risen  out  of  the  esjrth  and  an* 
nihilated  them.  I  have  delivered  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  publicly ; 
on  the  impiousness  of  the  jesuitico-aristocratic  factions,  which  took  their 
rise  in  1821,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  execrated;  but  it  has  been  without 
effect.  Still,  every  honest  man,  whose  voice  has  any  weight  whatever,  is 
bound  to  cry  aloud  against  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  expressed  lor 
fallen  majesty. 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  think  the  Parisians  heroic,  the  moderation  of  the 
victors  not  simply  theatrical,  and  the  discretion  of  the  deputies,  even  of 
the  extreme  Left,  worthy  of  high  respect.  Every  thing  has  gone  on  better 
than  in  1789,  and  by  this  it  is  evident  that  the  nation  has  really  inoiproved. 
I  only  wish  old  La  Fayette  and  echoes  of  him  were  out  of  the  way ! 

That  the  scholars  and  literati  among  the  French  have  changed,  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  they  receive  the  translation  of  my  History.  A  second 
edition  of  it  is  in  the  press,  although  the  first  consisted  of  1600  copieH. 
Paris  is  the  only  place  in  which  a  regular  course  of  lectures  has  been  de- 
livered on  the  work.  They  manage  it  rather  awkwardly,  but  still  show 
much  good-will. 

I  will  leave  off  here  to  go  out ;  the  air  does  me  good.  If  the  revolution 
had  not  happened,  in  all  human  probability,  in  the  couiee  of  this  year,  t. «. 
before  August,  1831,  I  should  have  gone  to  Berlin,  and  very  likely  to  see 
you. 

CCCLXIX. 

BoNir,  7tk  October,  1830. 

I  have  not  been  so  long  without  writing  to  you  since  I  can  remember, 
dearest  Dora ;  but  neither  have  I  experienced  such  a  paralysis  of  the  soul 
since  1806  and  1807,  as  during  the  last  five  or  six  weeks.  Even  in  1806 
and  1807,  when  calamities  we  now  only  foresee  had  actually  occurred,  I 
did  not  feel  so  vulnerable  to  the  strokes  of  fate  as  I  do  now.  We  were 
childless,  I  was  young  and  full  of  life;  now  I  am  okl,  shall  probably  in  a 
few  years  leave  a  widow  and  children  improvided  for  behind  me 

Since  the  loss  of  Belgium,  the  seat  of  war  is  brought  within  a  few^ 
marches  of  us,  and  though  every  thing  is  still  perfectly  quiet  in  our  prov- 
ince, and  all  who  have  property  recognize  that  their  salvation  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  we  are,  notwithstanding^ 
threatened  with  au  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  if  an  opportunity 
offer.  Added  to  this,  there  are  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  property  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  in  Belgium.  I  have  decided  to  sell  more  thaa 
two-thirds  of  our  French  stock,  and  to  invest  the  price  in  various  places,  so 
that  at  all  events  we  may  not  lose  all  with  one  blow ;  the  rest  I  shall  leave 
iu  France  for  the  same  reason.  No  man  can  advise  himself  or  others  with 
certainty  in  such  oases.     My  uneasiness  about  these  affairs  is  certainly  no 
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mean  love  of  money,  bat  a  moet  jtutifiable  taudsty  on  tiie  part  of  the  lather 
of  a  family,  in  such  times ;  as  also  the  other  question-— how  to  invest  the 
money.  I  hare  resolved  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  it  in  Eussian  bonds  and 
certificates.  I  have  decided  to  take  these  upon  oonviotion,  because  we  can 
not  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  while  all  these  movements  may. add  to  the 
overthrow  of  Germany,  they  will  extend  the  dominion  of  Eussia,  and  be- 
cause this  power,  invulnerable  from  without,  finds  support  within  from  the 
size  of  its  population,  g^ows  yearly,  and  will  always  be  able  to  bear  a 
much  heavier  national  debt  than  her  present  one.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  sentiment  but  of  facta,  and  upon  these  I  act.  The  Norwegian  funds 
are  likewise  now  no  contemptible  property,  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  State 
leas  threatened  with  war,  and,  after  the  example  of  Holland,  Sweden  will, 
no  doubt,  perceive  that  it  is  her  policy  to  give  way,  if  Norway  should  wish 
to  loosen  still  more  the  bond  between  them. 

The  fate  of  our  town,  in  case  of  war,  situated  as  it  is  between  two  fort* 
resses,  1  need  not  picture  to  you.  For  we  can  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  war  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  that  we  should  be  driven 
back,  since  a  great  part  of  Germany,  far  from  supporting  us,  would  receive 
the  French  with  open  arms.  Our  resting-place  will  therefore  not  remain 
here  in  that  case ;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  our  leaving,  as  soon 
as  the  war  breaks  out.  It  would  then  certainly  be  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  the  house.  Meanwhile,  whenever  I  go  into  it  and  see  how  beautiful 
it  looks  in  its  new  condition,  it  has  such  a  charm  upon  me,  that  I  should 
bring  myself  to  give  it  up  with  great  difficulty. 

I  have  breathed  more  freely  for  the  last  two  days,  because  I  have 
finished  the  preface  to  the  second  volume.  I  can  not  describe  what  a 
torture  it  was  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  compose  every  week  manuscript 
sufficient  for  two  printers'  sheets,  not  to  speak  of  correcting  the  press,  in 
this  state  of  anxiety  and  depression,  and  with  my  thoughts  so  difierently 
occupied.  The  printing  might  have  been  delayed,  but  Eeimer  was  urgent 
that  the  book  should  be  finished  in  October,  and  I  too  was  anxious  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  I  am  conscious  that  the  part  which  has  been  written 
since  the  let  of  August,  betrays  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  has  been 
produced,  while  the  first  two-thirds  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  sue- 
cessful  effort,  notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  subject-matter.  I  have 
said  this  in  the  preface,  as  also  that  my  hopes  of  following  it  up  with  a 
third  volume  after  a  short  interval  of  rest,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  un* 
happy  state  of  public  affairs.* 

*  "  At  another  season  the  delay  [in  the  printing  of  this  volume]  would  have 
had  no  inflaence  on  the  execution  of  my  work :  bat  only  two-thirds  of  it  were 
completed  when  the  madness  of  the  Irench  court  burst  the  talisman  which 
kent  the  demon  of  the  revolution  in  bonds.  The  remainder  has  been  written 
under  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  daty  not  to  leave  what  I  had  begim  unfinbhed, 
amid  constant  efforts  to  repel  the  harassing  anxiety  ever  pressing  upon  me 
from  the  prospect  of  the  min  which  menaced  my  property,  mv  dearest  posses- 
sions, and  my  happiest  tics.  The  first  volume  was  written  when  every  thing 
was  tmiling  around  me,  and  I  was  thankfully  and  heartily  enjoving  it  in  the 
most  perfect  unconcern  about  the  future.  Now,  unless  God  sends  us  some  mi- 
raculous help,  we  have  to  look  forward  to  a  period  of  destruction  similar  to  that 
which  the  Roman  worid  experienced  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era — ^to  the  annihilation  of  prosperity,  of  freedom,  of  civility,  of  knowledge. 
Still  even  though  barbarism  should  for  a  kuig  season  scare  the  muses  and  learn* 
ing  entirely  away,  a  time  will  come  when  Eoman  history  will  again  be  an  ob" 
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My  expresflions  aboat  the  impending  future,  its  retrogression  toward 
barbarism,  the  flight  of  the  sciences  and  muses,  will  be  recognized  by 
postcril/  as  the  view  of  an  unprejudiced  contemporary;  at  present  they 
will  raise  the  clamors  of  the  dazzled  multitude.  Very  few  know  whither 
they  desire  to  go ;  the  greater  number  start  up  and  run  headlong  away, 
like  people  taking  a  walk  who  only  want  to  give  themselves  exercise  ; 
they  are  completely  under  the  influence  of  declamation  and  visionary 
ideas ;  yet  among  ihom  are  honorable  men,  and  even  authors  of  talent. 

While  I  was  lamenting  over  these  infatuated  revolutionists,  I  received  a 
bullying  letter  from  *,  because  having  occasion  to  write  to  hbn,  I  had 
freely  declared  that  this  resuscitation  of  the  revolution  was  entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  party  and  a  perverse  aristocracy.  He  flies  at  me 
as  if  he  would  tear  me  to  pieces  for  ^^  seeing  such  phantoms  and  defending 
the  liberals/'  There  is  a  priestly  aristocratic  party  here,  small  in  num- 
bers, but  which  has  a  nest  in  Coblentz,  by  which  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
befooled.  However  dear  the  friendship  of  any  man  may  be  to  me,  I  can 
not  purchase  its  continuance  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth. 

Gretchen  has  a  good  thought  about  our  emigration,  if  it  mu9t  be ;  to 
turn  our  steps  to  Halle,  where  we  have  a  friend  in  Bluhme,  and  have  also 
other  acquaintances. 

After  the  perfect  apathy  which  reigned  as  long  as  the  great  tendencies 
which  were  the  precursors  of  present  events  might  have  been  calmly  set 
forth,  is  there  now  with  you,  who  have  nothing  to  fear  for  yourselves,  the 
same  universal  exulting  garrulity  on  the  course  of  public  events,  which 
prevailed  forty  years  ago  ?  Here,  even  the  liberals,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  full  of  anxiety,  and  many  judge  very  sagaciously.  Political  follies 
have  had  little  influence  so  far.  A  state  of  prosperity  is  hardly  possible 
in  France,  even  if  peace  lasts  :  if  war  comes,  there  can  be  no  fecurity  for 
any  thing  in  the  general  breaking  up.  It  is  all  over  with  the  Imperial 
party,  but  it  can  not  be  absolutely  affirmed  that  republican  anarchy  may 
not  lead  btick  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  people 
of  Brunswick  and  Hesse  Cassel  have  right  on  their  side,  in  the  main  tSno, 
the  people  of  Dresden ;  but  with  them  the  imitation  of  the  French  is  aU 
ready  grievous  and  disgraceful ;  the  risings  of  the  peasantry  are  horrible. 

The  absence  of  every  kind  of  joy,  hope,  and  illusion  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  these  revolutions,  particularly  that  in  France,  as  compared  with  1789. 
Kvery  thing  bears  the  impress  of  age  and  decrepitude;  the  aged  La 
Fayette,  who  still  dreams  that  ho  is  in  the  olden  times,  stands  like  a 
spcotre  in  the  midst.  There  is  much  more  self-consciousness  than  there 
was  then ;  the  lowest  rabble  have  their  eyes  bent  on  their  owu  immediate 
advantage.  Forms  are  a  matter  of  indiflferencc,  except  to  a  few  young 
visionaries.  It  is  very  possible  that  such  a  dissolution  of  society  as  that 
in  South  America  may  take  place  even  in  France.  The  mercantile  class, 
heartily  as  it  detests  the  priesthood,  would  be  only  too  glad  if  the  revolu- 
tion had  never  happened.  I  held  it  to  be  impossible,  because  I  knew  that 
the  upper  classes  thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  advantage,  and 
cherished  no  dreams.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  they  could  never  expose 
themselves  to  the  bullets,  and  so  it  has  turned  out;  they  have  let  loose 

ject  of  attention  and  interest,  though  not  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fifteenth 
century."— Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Rome.  (Hare  and 
Thirlwairs  Translation.) 
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the  mob,  and  in  Paris  it  has  behaved  not  only  with  heroic  courage,  but  for 
a  mob  most  admirably.  The  misery  and  the  scarcity  of  food  are  now  in- 
describable^ and  things  can  not  improve. 

We  have  passed  several  days  in  immediate,  anxiety.  Now  we  have  our 
garrison  again.  The  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Aix-la* 
Chapelle  reached  Bona  was  horrible ;  just  like  the  air  before  an  approach- 
ing storm,  or  in  the  south,  before  an  earthquake,  when  all  animals  are  full 
of  terror.  On  the  previous  evening,  similar  tidings  had  come  from  Liege, 
at  nine  in  the  morning  they  came  from  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  an  hour  after,  a 
fellow  stood  up  here  in  one  of  the  squares  and  exhorted  the  mob  to  insur- 
rection ;  the  populace  eyed  us  of  the  higher  ranks  with  looks  of  defiance 
and  scorn ;  in  the  afternoon,  we  les^mt  that  a  disturbance  had  broken  out 
at  Cologne.  Our  house  is  opposite  to  a  large  manufactory,  whose  master 
is  universally  hated,  from  which  we  are  only  separated  by  a  broad  open 
street,  and  moreover  we  had  neither  a  garrison  nor  a  national  guard,  nor 
any  one  who  knew  how  to  form  one.  For  the  present  we  are  quite  safe. 
We  shall  remove  into  our  new  house  in  a  fortnight  at  furthest,  unlees 
great  changes  take  place  between  now  and  then.  The  repairs  are  very 
nearly  completed 

CCCLXX. 

TO  SAViGNY. 

Bonn,  ISth  Novembett  1830. 
The  preface  expresses  my  views  about  the  future,  with  thai 


strict  correspondence  with  my  thoughts,  which  I  always  endeavor  to  ob- 
serve. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we,  particularly  in  Germany,  are 
rapidly  hastening  toward  barbarism,  and  it  is  not  much  better  in  France. 

That  we  are  threatened  with  devastation,  such  as  that  two  hundr^ 
years  ago,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  just  as  clear  to  me,  and  the  end  of  the 
tale  will  be,  despotism  enthroned  amid  universal  ruin.  In  fifty  years,  and 
probably  much  less,  there  will  be  no  trace  left  of  free  institutions  or  the 
freedom  of  the  press  throughout  all  Europe,  at  least  on  the  Continent. 
Very  few  of  the  things  which  have  happened  since  the  revolution  in  Paris, 
have  surprised  me.  Before  the  revolution,  a  Frenchman  had  started  the 
question  in  a  newspaper,  what  I  should  say  to  CcBsar*s  death  ? 

I  am  just  sending  this  reply  to  him ;  "  As  I  do  about  the  ordonnanoea } 
submission  was  impossible,  and  yet  both  now  and  then,  it  was  a  calamity 
that  the  attempt  succeeded.''     You  will  not  find  this  paradoxical 

[The  following  extracts  from  some  of  Niebuhr's  letters  written  about 
this  time,  are  given  in  the  Lebensnachrichten,  without  a  date :] 

"  In  my  opinion,  what  constitutes  a  royalist,  is  to  believe  that  the 
State  is  no  arbitrary  association ; — that  the  whole  is  before  the  parts  *,-^> 
that  government  is  of  God ; — that  government  is  the  first  necessity,  and 
that  government  and  liberty  must  be  combined  ; — that  they  may  be  so 
under  the  most  diVerse  forms ; — ^that  forms  which  set  bounds  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  mass  of  mediocrity  are  salutary;  those  which  do  not, 
intrinsically  bad ; — that  attempts  to  alter  the  constitution  by  insurrection, 
are  not  merely  irrational,  but  criminal.  And  on  all  these  grounds  I  can 
acquiesce  in  the  mistaken  measures  of  the  aristooracy,  altiiongh  I  am  often 
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kMTklf  sliTfl  to  thair  orron.  But  If  I  un  required  to  Mknowledge  maj 
tjrrBnnj'  u  sacnd,  knd  to  pronounce  eToiy  cndokvor  to  bre&k  Iha  yoke, 
robtilliOQi  ATen  whero  commanded  hy  the  raost  urgeat  distrOBS,  I  Cftn  not 
field  mjr  usent ;  uid  when  I  see  folly  uid  ignocuica  mt  the  helm  of  aJTun 
it  niuaei  my  indignation,  *nd  I  do  not  conceal  my  eentiments." 

"  Out  diiBMs  in  f&r  too  deeply  seated  to  be  lemoved  by  mere  changes  in 
the  eonatitution  :  for,  from  no  change  made  in  these  timet,  and  by  th4 
men  of  thii  generation,  can  wo  venture  to  hope  for  that  legislatton,  which 
might  bring  us  into  ■  healthful  and  progreeiiiTa  condition,  by  transforming; 
our  habits  and  oui  entire  social  circumstancca.  What  wo  want,  is  u 
certain  and  clear  to  me  aa  my  own  existence,  and  to  a  great  extent  J  could 
express  it,  but  it  were  to  talk  to  the  winds,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
dragged  tiirough  the  mire  to  no  purpose.  '  Thpy  have  Hoaei  and  the 
Prophets,  and  hear  them  not.'  Were  1  in  power,  I  would  act,  and  with 
vigor,  in  God's  name,  eveu  if  it  brought  danger  to  myself." 

"  Many  royaliats  are  not  so  in  the  same  sense  ss  1  and  my  fellow-think- 
ers ;  they  regard  that  as  admirable  and  praiseworthy,  which  we  only  de- 
Cmd  as  necessary  in  principle,  without  denying  that  in  the  actual  state  of 
things  it  often  works  very  ill,  and,  therefore,  while  we  maintain  that  if  it 
fall,  every  thing  must  go  to  ruin,  yet,  we  prophesy  that  no  human  power 
can  uphold  it,  unlens  a  reform  take  place,  and  a  new  life  be  infused  into  it. 
For  example,  we  say  there  must  be  an  aristocracy,  indeed,  an  aristocracy 
of  many  grades  ;  but  we  add,  at  thla  moment  there  is  no  tolerable  aristoc- 
racy existing,  and  that  which  calls  itself  such,  is  a  phantom  from  which 
all  vital  energy  has  fled.  The  other  party  are  satisfied  with  this  aristoc- 
racy as  it  is,  and  fancy  it  is  only  necessary  to  compel  obedience.  We  say, 
make  proper  regulations,  and  obedience  will  not  be  wanting  if  a  good  tx- 
smple  is  set  to  the  people.  They  think  to  accomplish  all  by  repression, 
a^d  wo  demand  free  scope  for  movement,  in  conformity  with  the  law.  Wo 
lay,  when  the  govemmenta  understand  thetr  vocation  of  ruling,  the  subjects 
will  soon  return  to  theirs  of  obeying.      And  ao  on  without  end. 

"Jn  this,  our  two  parties  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  agree,  that  revolution 
is  rebellion,  and  that  of  the  most  ruinous  kind  that  can  befall  nations;  and 
likewise,  that  we  despise  the  liberals  beyond  all  expression  for  their  shal- 
lowness and  wickedness.  But  1  do  not  thereby  abrogate  my  conviclioit 
that  it  is  only  the  despotism  now  inseparable  from  it,  owing  to  the  rnnn- 
strosity  of  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  present  day,  which  renders  revolution  do 
utterly  execrable,  that  it  can  bring  forth  nothing  hut  evil,  and  that  • 
sensible  man  ought  to  risk  every  thing  even  for  a  bad  government,  sooner 
than  submit  to  it.  My  conviction  is,  that  ere  ths  dcsp.itism  of  liberalism 
became  all-powerful,  there  were  perfectly  justiHahle  revolutioni,  in  which 
ono  power  was  victorious  in  the  struggle  with  the  usurpations  of  another 
power,  as  in  England  and  the  Netherlands.  Lastly,  that  tyranny,  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  Bg«8,  remains  tyranny;  and  that  where  thla 
■lists,  nature  takes  her  course,  though  under  our  present  conditions,  that 
ooiuse  can  lead  to  nothing  but  slavery.  Many  good  men  call  such  princi- 
pliB  dangerous,  and  although  they  may  be  far  from  mistaking  the  motivea 
af  one  who  maintains  them  (like  myself  who,  In  order  not  to  ao<iuire  an 
nnmerited  reputation,  have  fully  developed  them  in  my  report  to  the  gov- 
«nunent)  yet  they  can  not  help  feeling  a  little  terror  at  his  opemrss  and 
tamarity.     This  may  make  it  clear  in  what  sense  I  am  an  nnoonditiODal, 
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trae,  and  faithful  royalist,  and  that  I  have  not  Bwerved  in  the  least  from 
the  principles  of  which  I  am  an  avowed  adherent." 

'*  Had  I  lived  in  ancient  Rome,  and  had  it  been  possible  for  a  Tribune 
to  propose  such  a  regeneration  of  the  State  as  the  short-sighted  people  of 
our  day  desire,  I  would  have  helped  to  strike  him  dead  in  God's  name ; 
and  if  I  lived  in  a  State  where  one  constitutional  element  of  the  whole  was 
injuriously  repressed,  whether  it  were  the  democratic,  or  a  truly  aristo- 
cratic element,  I  would  strain  every  nerve  to  give  it  fair  play,  and  put  it 
in  possession  of  its  rights. 

With  us  Germans,  aristocracy  can  never  become  so  sickening  as  a  super- 
ficial liberalism.  The  hot  fever  has  burnt  itself  out,  like  a  plague  that  at 
last  vanishes  spontaneously;  still  we  shall  have  repose,  and  be  able  to 
return  to  the  quiet  life  of  our  grandfathers,  who  were  not,  indeed,  like  our- 
selves, threatened  with  a  barbarian  yoke. 

Constitutional  forms  are  of  no  use  among  an  enervated  or  foolish  nation. 
What  avails  the  choice  of  representatives,  when  there  are  no  men  fit  to 
represent  the  people?  Is  it  answered,  "Let  them  learn  by  practice;" 
that  is,  indeed,  to  sport  with  the  gravest  matters.  I  say ;  give  them  free 
communal  institutions,  and  let  them,  in  the  first  instance,  learn  by  prac- 
tice within  a  sphere  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Believe  me  (but 
that  you  know  already),  I  know  how  to  prize  a  free  constitution,  and  am 
certainly  better  acquainted  than  most  with  its  meaning  and  worth ;  but, 
of  all  things,  the  first  and  most  essential  is,  that  a  nation  should  be  manly, 
unselfish,  and  honorable.  If  it  is  that,  free  laws  will  grow  up  of  them^ 
selves  by  degrees." 

CCCLXXI. 

TO  MOLTKB. 

End  of  November^  1830. 

Instead  of  the  She-wolf^  there  now  stands  in  the  room  which  I 

have  taken  for  myself  a  bust  which  must  be  familiar  to  your  remem- 
brance of  Paris  in  1790,  which  you  have  probably  possessed  yourself,  the 
mention  of  which  will  call  up  that  whole  period  to  your  mind — Mirabeau, 
by  Houdon.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  reached  your  ears,  that  I  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  last  year,  on  the  History  of  the  Revolution.  On  that 
occasion  I  read  the  "Opinions  et  Travaux,"  and  my  heart  beat  so  strongly 
for  the  demon,  the  mightiest  of  all  the  men  whose  lifetime  has  coincided 
with  my  own,  that  I  commissioned  a  person  in  Paris  to  purchase  his  bust 
for  me.  It  was  not  to  be  found ;  no  one  inquires  for  it  now,  just  as  no 
one  now  readi  this  Demosthenes.  A  full  half  year  passed  before  my 
commissioner  was  able  to  hunt  up  a  replastered,  varnished  copy;  but 
even  this  is  valuable  to  me.  Now  the  fact  that  Mirabeau  had  vanished 
from  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  was  a  proof  to  me  that  the 
revolution  was  done  with ;  and  I  inferred  this  still  more  decisively,  from 
the  manifest  certainty  that  no  one  cherished  any  longer  those  hopes  of 
better,  if  not  golden  times,  by  the  dreams  of  which  x>ur  youth  was  buoyed 
up ;  and  who  could  have  thought  it  possible  that  in  an  utterly  nnpoetical 
age— one  like  that  which  Petronius  paints,  when  men,  if  they  sacrificed 
at  all,  offered  gold  in  ingots  to  the  gods,  to  spare  the  cost  of  moulding  it 
—people  would  risk  wealth  and  comfort  in  order  to  wreak  their  anger  ? 
It  is  so,  nevertheless,  and  I  have  been  a  false  prophet;  but  it  must  be 
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allowed  that  it  was  insane  conduct  which  drove  the  people  mad  with 
intolerable  oppresnion ;  and  even  as  it  is,  the  result  has  been  very  dilTerent 
from  that  which  took  place  in  those  years  of  youthful  enthusiasm.      Tre- 
mendous catastrophes  have  come  to  pass,  and  there  is  no  resistance,  not  a 
semblance  of  great  men,  no  joy  or  enthusiasm,  no  hopes  for  the  future— 
except   that  the   time  will   one  day  come,  when,  by  means  of  mutual 
instruction,  every  peasant  boy  shall  be  able  to  read.     The  truth  of  th«s 
thing  is  the  unvailed  destitution  of  the  populace,  who  are  resolved  to  bear 
it  no  longer ;  and  this  again  paves  the  way  for  a  revision  of  property ; 
which  is  not,  indeed,  something  new  under  the  sun,  but  has  been  unheard  of 
for  centuries  past,  and  even  now  seems  quite  inconceivable  to  our  politicians, 
who  have  set  property,  in  the  place  of  God,  in  the  Holiest  of  Holies.      We 
have  fallen  into  the  state  of  Rome  after  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  with  all 
its  horrors,  and  he  who  can  not  see  this  is  blind ;  he  who  thinks  the  ques- 
tion has  any  thing  to  do  with  freedom  is  a  fool ;  forms  will  no  longer  hold 
things  together;  we  shall  bless  despotism  if  it  protects  our  lives,  as  the 
Romans  blessed  that  of  Augustus.     That  it  was  possible  for  reasonable 
men  to  do  this,  I  had  comprehended  long  ago ;  now,  it  is  perfectly,  vividly 
clear  to  me ;  and  now  I  also  understand  Catiline. 

This  would  be  mournful  enough  if  it  only  affected  our  contemporaries  in 
foreign  lands,  and  we  were  able  to  retain  those  good  things  of  life  which 
Livy,  Horace,  and  Virgil  enjoyed  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  through 
whose  possession  they  were  able  to  keep  their  mind  serene  and  fit  for  crea- 
tive efforts ;  namely,  security,  leisure,  the  power  and  splendor  of  the  State. 
But  in  our  poor  Germany,  hopeless  confusion  is  breaking  forth  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  delivering  us  unarmed  and  defenseless  into  the  hands  of  our 
hereditary  enemy,  who  is  already  revenging  himself  by  insolence  and  scorn, 
for  the  short  time  during  which  he  has  lain  bound,  and  broods  over  no  le^is 
a  desigpi  than  the  restoration  of  his  tyranny,  and  the  sacking  of  all  neigh- 
boring countries.  I  could  have  resigned  myself  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  though  it  would  bring  a  miserably  inefficient  set  of 
men  into  the  place  of  those  who  now  hold  the  reigns  of  government,  and  act 
before  them  a  far  more  difficult  task,  but  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  wreck  of  our  independence  amid  the  fearful  storms  of  war. 

And  let  no  one  delude  themself  with  the  idea  that,  at  all  events,  free  con- 
stitutions would  spring  from  the  convulsion  :  it  will  lead  very  quickly  to  an 
absolute  military  despotism,  which  will  scarcely  trouble  itself  with  outside 
decencies  even  so  much  as  that  of  Napoleon.  In  Holstein  also  the  people 
are  already  beginning  to.  agitate.  These  men  are  perhaps  still  greater 
strangers  to  you  than  to  mo.  Respecting  the  enterprise  and  its  conse- 
quences there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  except  of  a  little 
more  or  less  indulgence.  God  help  us  to  endure  what  we  cau  not  avert  1 
Gretchen  asked  me  lately  in  earnest,  whether  I  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon, thought  of  going  to  North  America.  ^'  If  it  were  not  for  the  chil- 
dren,'' whom  I  would  rather  see  Germans,  even  under  a  Russian  rule  than 
Anglo-Americans !  Fb,rewell,  dear  friend.  Shall  we  not  see  each  other 
again  somewhere  ?  Tou  have  never  answered  my  invitation  to  the  Rhine, 
and  now  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Remember  me  to  your  sons ;  I  have 
received  Magnus's  circular  ;  wish  him  success  in  my  name.  My  wife  sends 
hei  kindest  regards  to  you,  she  braces  herself  up  to  bear  what  is  inevi^.able. 

Your  old  NisBuiut. 
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BoH.i,  ITfA  Dcambtr,  1830. 

3.   Tke  niddon  demand  fui  my  old  ttsuiilstiuii  of  the  Philippio  U 

u  iaexplic»ble  to  me  u  to  jrou.  1  can  not  have  tlie  Hlightest  obJectioD  to 
four  republiihing  it ;  insto&d  of  the  dedication,  which  is  now  inapplicaible, 
I  should  like  you  to  iiuert  aftei  the  title  page  what  is  writtea  oa  the  in- 
doied  sheet.* 

With  this  ray  answer  to  youi  inquiiiea  is  ended,  and  now  coroes  my  turn. 

1.  I  thank  you  very  much  [bi  sending  me  th«  ^rther  pute  that  have  ap- 
peared of  yoiu  great  scries  of  historical  worlia.  Stenicl's  booli  treats  in- 
deed at  a  field  which  I  have  explored  less  than  any  other,  but  so  far  as  1 
may  presume  to  express  a  judgment  notwithstanding,  I  think  it  very  excel- 
lent, and  hope  it  will  be  received  as  it  deaecves. 

S.  You  know  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia,  to  which  Sit  J.  Macintosh's, 
Sir  Walter  Scott's,  &c.,  hiBtarical  worliii  belong.  In  the  saiDS  collection 
will  appear  the  Historyof  Orrece  up  to  Alexander,  by  my  translator  Thirl- 
wall.  It  will  be  no  erudite  work,  hut  the  work  of  a  truly  erudite  and  Id- 
tellectaal  man.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  I  begged  the  author 
to  send  me  proof  sheets,  which  Classen  should  transUte  under  niy  eye ;  I 
intended  to  add  a  preface  and  a  continuation  up  to  the  Roman  period. 
We  had  agreed  to  oSei  you  the  work,  my  dear  friend  :  1  wished  that  soms- 
thiDg  of  consequence  from  my  hsjid  should  be  published  by  Perthes,  and 
your  fellow-citiseu  Classen  had  the  same  feeling.  Thirlwall  very  modestly 
declined  aendmg  the  sheets  to  me,  saying  that  they  were  not  worth  the 
trouble.  Under  other  circumstances,  I  should  boldly  advise  a  publisher  to 
get  the  book  aa  soon  as  it  appeam  (which  is  ao  easy  in  Hamburgh),  and  la 
announce  that  a  translation  of  it  by  Classen  would  appear  with  a  preface 
and  a  continuation.  But  now,  1  can  not  promise  you  a  continaation ;  if 
we  Bie  fugitives,  where  shall  ws  find  a  secure  resting-place  where  1  could 
work?  And  now  will  you  venture  the  announcement  with  the  addition 
"incise  I  should  not  be  prevented"  from  giving  the  continuation?  And 
•end  for  the  book  ?  And  bow  mncb  could  you  afford  to  pay  Classen  for  it  t 
Under  other  cireumstances  it  would  be  an  uncommonly  good  article,  for 
there  is  at  present  no  hook  of  the  kind  at  all. 

3.  Uy  burdened  heart  would  fain  relieve  itself  by  some  admonitioiu  to 

says  it  would  make  little  impression.  If  I  write,  arid  am  satisfied  with  my 
performance,  I  shall  ssnd  it  to  you.  Never  has  Germany  been  so  treach- 
erous to  herself  as  now ;  and  since  the  revolntion  in  Poland,  not  only  has 
salvation  through  our  own  efforts  become  impossible,  but  even  for  a  micaola 
there  is  no  place  left,  which  is  always  indispensable  before  a  miracle  can 
interfere  in  the  course  of  earthly  affairs 

CCCLXXIII. 

TO  llADAME  HEKSLER. 

Bonk,  IsM  Daember,  IBM. 
..... .1  do  not  mean  to  question  that  the  administration  of  justice  is 


*Pnhllsb«diahis"N«cIveisss«neacfariltaii."    The  last  word*  hi 
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in  a  bad  condition,  but  the  multiplicity  of  the  Bysteiiui  is  the  least  part  of 
the  evil ;  the  most  lamentable  circumstance  is  the  character  of  the  judges 
themselves,  who  seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  old  characteristics  of  their  or- 
der. Thirt  is  the  case  wherever  you  inquire ;  the  old  severe  gravity  has  van- 
ished from  the  tribunals,  whose  members  for  the  most  part  simply  endeavor, 
like  other  officials,  to  expedite  the  work  allotted  to  them  with  as  little  trou- 
ble as  possible,  and  have  no  conscientious  feeling  that  they  ought  to  admin- 
ister the  Right,  an  idea  which  is  quite  foreigpi  to  the  professors  of  jurispru- 
dence. I  by  no  means  wish  to  do  away  with  Codes  of  law  altogether.  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  a  complete  revision  of  the  existing  system  of  laws  in 
Holstein,  but  the  reformers  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this.  They  want 
one  single  new  Code,  just  as,  when  they  talk  of  Chambers^  they  want  an 
entirely  new  representation,  and  such  a  Code  can  not  possibly  succeed. 
There  is  no  hiunan  being  who  could  frame  it.  And,  above  all,  from  a  Code 
of  criminal  law,  may  God  preserve  every  country !  even  if  the  jury  were 
not  to  be  immediately  introduced  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  however  an 
immediate  consequence  of  the  principles  of  these  people.  You  hare  no 
doubt  received  the  copies  of  my  History,  and  read  at  the  least  the  preface 
in  your  own  copy.  This  has  created  a  sensation  of  which  I  had  not  the 
least  idea,  when  I  was  writing  down  the  statements  of  my  convictions,  or, 
perhaps,  I  might  have  omitted  it.  It  has  roused  a  clamor,  not  only  Mrnong 
those  who  rejoice  in  disturbances  and  destruction,  and  already  regard  as  re- 
bellion any  lamentations  over  the  state  of  things  which  they  promote,  at 
least  with  their  wishes,  but  also  among  those  who  do  not  like  to  think  the 
evil  quite  so  great  as  it  is,  and  many  who  do  me  the  honor  to  think  them- 
selves wiser  than  I.  What  is  said  of  me  behind  my  back  rarely  comes  to 
my  ears,  but  I  have  accidentally  heard  something  of  it  which  makes  me 
very  indignant.  It  is  said  that  I  can  not  bear  that  any  one  should  differ 
from  me  in  opinion.  This  is  not  true ;  on  the  contrary,  no  one  can  in  prac- 
tice more  completely  concede  to  others  the  liberty  to  have  what  opinion  they 
choose :  I  condemn  none,  and  defend — ^how  often — the  sentiments  of  my 
greatest  opponents.  But  I  require  that  no  one  should  take  the  liberty  of 
blaming  me  for  having  my  own,  especially  on  subjects  into  which  I  have 
more  insight,  and  on  which  I  can  form  a  better  judgment  than  those  who 
set  themselves  up  for  Mriser,  and  who  allow  me  no  voice  whatever  in  things 
belonging  to  their  sphere.  Meanwhile,  I  have  a  rich  compensation  in  the 
unlimited  approbation  of  Hermann,  who  is  equally  convinced  with  me  that 
the  present  tendency  of  the  world  is  toward  barbarism. 

My  sadness,  quite  apart  from  the  misfortune  which  is  impending  over 
us  personally,  is  caused  by  the  degeneracy  of  our  nation,  no  less  than  by 
the  prospect  of  its  servitude  and  devastation.  It  is  iinpossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  noble  qualities  which  were  the  glory  of  our  nation  are  dis- 
appearing— depth,  sincerity,  originality,  heart,  and  a£fection — that  shallow- 
ness and  impudence  are  becoming  universal.  This  can  not  be  charged  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  times;  things  are  pursuing  an  ordinary  course, 
such  as  other  nations  have  witnessed  before ;  and  if  there  were  nothing 
else,  I  should  calmly  work  on  for  other  ages,  from  which  a  book  written 
now  can  not  be  quite  kept  back,  even  if  Germany  should  bo  desolated  by 
Hunnish  ravages.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  present,  when  we  look 
at  the  tiger  in  the  West  waiting  with  glaring  eyes  to  pounce  upon  bis 
prey :  and  the  tone  of  feeling  pervading  all  Germany  (with  tiie  exception, 
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for  the  most  pftrt,  of  our  old  provinces),  which  farthers  the  design  of  the 
enemy,  dissolves  all  bonds,  makes  resistance  impossible,  opens  outstretched 
arms  to  the  French !  "  Give  us  freedom,'*  say  they,  "  and  we  are  ready 
to  withstand  the  foreigner :"  but  this  freedom  is  chaos,  and  the  sway  of 
madmeh  or  fools ;  and  since  their  demands  neither  can  nor  will  be  granted, 
and  there  is  no  great  man  living  to  win  the  people  to  himself  and  carry 
them  away  with  him,-  to  all  human  foresight,  the  loss  of  the  left  shore  of 
the  Rhine  to  France,  the  inundation  of  the  rest  of  Germany  by  French 
hordes,  the  destruction  of  the  existing  States,  and  the  formation  of  servile 
republics  under  the  guidance  of  traitors,  has  become  quite  inevitable  after 
the  insurrection  of  the  Poles.  I  will  not  blame  these  latter ;  the  blame  is 
due  in  the  first  place  to  the  absurdity  of  forming  them  into  a  State,  organ- 
izing their  armies,  and  then  sending  them  a  ruler,  who  would  have  driven 
the  mildest  nation  to  despair.  But  while  we  lay  no  blame  on  them,  and 
under  other  circumstances  might  even  rejoice  to  see  their  revolt,  he  must 
be  a  wrong-headed  man,  who  would  not  now  think  of  the  salvation  of 
Germany  in  the  first  place. 

The  French  are  always  talking  of  defense,  and  their  whole  line  of  con- 
duct points  to  attack ;  and  in  Germany  no  voice  is  rais^  to  exclaim  that 
no  one  hat  threatened  them  /  the  most  that  has  been  shown  is  a  determina- 
tion not  to  suffer  them  to  seize  on  Belgium.  The  German  press  is  only  an 
echo  againtt  Germany !  How  willingly  would  they  seek  a  pretext  against 
Prussia,  who  does  not,  however,  afford  them  the  least,  yet  the  ''  Correspond- 
ent" repeats  the  lying  statement  of  an  English  journal,  that  the  execution 
of  the  ** bloody  work"  of  subjugating  Belgium  was  assigned  to  Prussia! 
It  would  lighten  my  heart  to  write ;  the  effort  to  smother  my  feelings  quite 
deadens  my  faculties ;  but  if  no  great  result  could  be  expected,  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  knight-errantry  to  come  forward  singly..  I  have  written  a  few 
words  which  may  at  least  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  well-disposed  but 
undecided  persons,  by  way  of  preface  to  a  reprint  of  the  oration  of  De- 
mosthenes, which  Perthes  wishes  for :  a  demand  has  suddenly  arisen  for  it 
in  South  Germany,  and  all  the  copies  in  stock  have  been  sold. 

The  Russian  bonds  have  received  a  great  shock,  which  may  lead  to  very 
bad  consequences.  Neither  has  the  French  credit  been  strengthened  by  the 
extension  of  French  power,  for  further  revolutions  are,  I  think,  inevitable 
What  a  change  within  five  months !  What  a  conclusion  for  this  year  I 
how  will  the  next  end?  God  protect  you,  my  beloved  Dora,  and  us  I  You 
will  find  a  refuge,  I  trust.  Give  our  love  to  all  our  friends  and  relations. 
Most  likely  I  shall  hot  write  to  you  again  in  the  old  year.  You  will,  I 
hope,  pass  a  tolerably  merry  Christmas  in  spite  of  eVery  thing;  1  vrish  you 
may  skim  over  a  little  of  my  book  during  the  holidays.  I  embrace  you 
tenderly  once  more  in  the  old  year. 

Your  old  N^BBUBK. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  NIEBUHR. 

BY  PROFESSOR  BRANDIS,  OF  BONN, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE   "  UISTO&T  OF  THE   ARISTOTELIAN  PHUfOSOPHT,"   ETC. 

Niebuhh  was  considered  passionate,  and  his  feelings,  his  predi- 
lections, and  his  dislikes  were,  no  doubt,  expressed  with  a  warmth, 
or  rather  a  vehemence,  which,  untempered  by  deliberation,  could 
not  fail  either  to  carry  all  before  it,  or  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 
Not  alone  the  narrow-minded  or  ill-disposed,  who  might  feel  them- 
selves justly  rebuked,  but  men  of  nobler  nature  were  often  wounded 
by  his  passing  ebullitions  of  temper,  or  the  sharpness  of  his  ex- 
pressions. Even  his  most  valued  friends  did  not  escape  these 
passionate  outbursts,  which  for  the  moment  were  deeply  felt. 
Still  it  can  be  affirmed,  that  he  never  inflicted  a  deadly  wound 
on  friendship ;  the  shaft  that  pierced  knew  in  like  measure  how 
to  heal,  not  by  explanations,  too  often  fruitless,  but  by  proo£i  of 
love,  which,  in  general,  followed  speedily  and  unsought,  and  were 
therefore  indescribably  touching.  His  anger  was  easily  borne, 
even  when  unjust,  or  partly  unfounded,  because  it  was  but  the 
transient  flash  of  an  inward  fire,  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
shone  forth  so  brightly  in  good-will  and  friendship. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  love  and  hatred  which  were  evident 
in  his  judgment  on  the  past,  and  on  the  present,  from  which  he 
was  personally  remote.  To  a  man  of  his  deep  and  strong  feelings, 
it  was  impossible  to  observe  and  judge  the  occurrences  of  social 
life  with  the  same  coolness  and  impartiality  as  the  necessary  se- 
quence of  natural  events.  Great  and  noble  sentiments,  or  eminent 
powers  of  mind,  filled  him  with  love  and  admiration ;  narrow  and 
interested  motives  or  aims,  arrogant  little-mindedness  or  vanity, 
he  despised  and  disliked,  whether  they  met  his  eye  in  the  present 
or  the  past.  His  indignation  against  a  Xenophon  was  as  ardent 
as  though  he  had  even  now  left  a  noble  father-land  to  its  fate,  in 
times  of  heavy  need,  and  had  nevertheless  attained  a  false  fame  ; 
for  whether  it  was  the  present  or  the  past  against  which  Niebuhr*i 
anger  was  directed,  it  never  arose  from  selfish  oonsideratioiis. 
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TFCHiiided  vtmitf,  or  an  enTiam  visb  to  detract.  Xo  one  could 
more  thoroughly  and  cheerfully  appreciate  excellence  of  every 
kind ;  no  one  could  value  those  excellencefl  more  highly  in  which, 
often  through  a  touching  self-depreciation,  he  thought  hinuelf  de- 
ficient. But  the  injustice  of  contemporaries  or  poBlerity  hurt,  rtay 
exasperated  him,  aa  heing  at  once  the  ungrateful  diepantgement 
of  well-lmmded  claims,  the  signof  a  despicable  want  of  independent 
judgment,  and  the  hindrance  to  all  lasting  influence.  To  con- 
found good  and  evil,  to  place  great  and  small  things  on  the  same 
level,  was  absolutely  repulsive  to  his  natoro,  whether  it  were  the 
result  of  a  deficienoy  in  warmth  of  feeling,  or  in  the  acutenoss  of 
the  moral  sense ;  for  he  vns  firmly  convinced  that  only  where 
the  had,  the  impure,  and  the  base,  are  alike  haied  and  despiHod, 
can  the  great  and  noble  be  tnily  reverenced  and  loved,  and  thus 
exert  a  purifying  and  elevating  influence  on  the  character.  Hence 
he  placed  his  standard,  with  regard  le  the  formation  of  opinion, 
far  higher  than  most  men ;  eamestneBS  of  mind,  he  consideTed, 
cnght  to  be  shown,  above  all  thinga,  in  pronouncing  a  judgment, 
that  the  faculty  of  judging  might  be  thereby  developed.  Incon- 
siderate or  hasty  expressions  with  regard  to  remarkable  men  or 
events,  he  did  not  easily  allow  to  pass  uncensured. 

It  was  impossible  for  Niebuhr,  so  thoroughly  pervaded  by  moral 
earnestness,  to  contemplate  history  otherwise  than  from  the  centre 
of  his  own  nature,  and  he  looked  upon  the  actual  relatior>3  of  Ufe 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  To  be  misunderstood  ot  depreciated 
aflected  him  deeply  ;  and  however  ready  he  might  be  to  admit 
contradiction,  those  truths  which  he  had  once  grasped  with  living 
conviction,  became  portions  of  himself,  and  were  as  sacred  in  his 
eyes  as  moral  and  religious  principles,  with  which,  indeed,  they 
were  always  more  or  less  bound  up  in  his  mind  ;  certainly  they 
always  had  their  origin  in  the  pure  love  of  truth.  How  frequent 
ly  he  tested  them,  and  how  readily  he  relinquished  those  which 
would  not  bear  re-examination,  is  most  fiilly  proved  by  the  second, 
and  by  parts  even  of  the  third  edition  of  his  History  of  Rome. 
What  classical  work  has  ever  nndergone  so  searching  a  revision  ? 
But  contradiction  which,  without  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
subject,  (^posed  mere  assertion  to  convictions  which  he  had  found- 
ed on  deep  research — a  setting  up  of  hare  possibilities,  without 
real  insight  into  the  conditions,  through  which  alone  tliey  could 
have  come  to  pass — wounded  him  bitterly,  especially  when  ac- 
companied by  arrogance.     It  wounded  him  beoauM  it  implied  a 
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refusal  to  recognize  the  conscientious  earnestness  of  his  inyeetiga- 
tions,  and  because  it  deprived  those  truths  which  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  established,  of  the  reception  which  he  desired  for  them» 
on  behalf  of  science. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  now  and  then  adhered  with  some 
obstinacy  to  opinions  not  so  important  nor  so  well-grounded,  but 
this  never  arose  from  dislike  to  acknowledge  error,  nor  from  petty 
vanity.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  never  adopted  or  expressed  an 
opinion  without  the  most  careful  examination  and  thorough  mas- 
tery of  all  the  facts  relating  to  it,  he  could  not  give  it  up  until  it 
had  received  the  most  complete  refutation.  It  was  kept  firm  in 
his  mind  by  the  same  profound  love  of  truth  from  which  it  had 
originally  proceeded,  until  a  higher  truth  had  dawned  upon  his 
sight.  Men  of  more  flexible  intellect  find  it  easier  to  sacrifice  their 
earlier  sentiments ;  but  are  not  their  views,  for  this  very  reason, 
deficient  in  completeness  and  power  ?  Besides,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Niebuhr's  opinions  were  most  intimately  connected 
with,  and  organically  dependent  upon  each  other,  so  that  if  one 
were  given  up,  its  successor  must  equally  be  brought  into  due  re- 
lation to  what  remained  behind  ;  while  his  more  important  prin- 
ciples were  of  a  kind  that  could  scarcely  be  renounced,  but,  at 
most,  only  imdcrgo  modification.  Such  a  habit  of  mind  could  ex- 
ist only  in  one  whose  convictions  were  ever  present  to  him  as  a 
whole  ;  it  was  at  least  the  chief  cause  why  Niebuhr  almost  inva- 
riably attained  a  higher  insight  by  his  own  efibrts,  rarely  by  the 
aid  of  others,  though  a  well-timed  suggestion  would  quickly  rouse 
him  to  fresh  researches.  Another  cause  lay  in  his  early  habit  of 
resorting  immediately  to  the  fountain-heads,  without  availing  him- 
self of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors.  Nothing  less  than  that  in- 
credible mastery  over  his  materials,  which  he  derived  fnnn  an  al- 
most unexampled  grasp  and  certainty  of  memory,  combined  with 
the  most  brilliant  reflective  powers,  could  justify  him  in  despising 
aids,  which  are  indispensable  to  a  less  oomprehensive  and  original 
mind.  It  was  not  indeed  so  much  that  he  despised  them,  as  that 
he  seldom  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  them.  Up  to  his  seven- 
teenth year,  the  classical  authors  had  formed  almost  his  sole  read- 
ing, and  he  was  already  as  much  at  home  in  their  world,  as  most 
learned  men  in  their  mature  years.  He  next  turned  with  like 
eagerness  to  modem  science  and  literature,  to  which  he  was  led 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dante.  He  followed  modem 
history  through  all  its  details ;  fi>r  him  it  reflected  a  light  over  the 
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record!  of  the  put,  and  drew  forth  electric  Epatks  &om  every  peb- 
ble on.  the  shore  of  antiquity  ;  nay  more,  it  gave  on  early  maturi- 
ty to  hia  judgment,  and  he  was  not  earned  away  by  the  inloiica- 
tion  of  the  French  Revolution,  because  he  clearly  comprehended 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  freedom  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
necessity  of  introducing  it  step  by  step,  and  not  by  sudden  leaps. 
From  his  residence  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  public  business,  sometimes  of  an  important  nature, 
he  gained  a  practical  view  of  aSkira  in  which  the  merely  learned 
historian  so  often  fails.  He  was  so  fully  engaged  in  otScial  life, 
from  his  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  year,  to  the  year  1810, 
that  he  could  scarcely  devote  more  than  his  hours  of  relaxation 
to  study.  No  leisure  remained  ibr  researches  with  an  extensive 
apparatus  of  learning,  but  he  attained  the  same  end,  without  fix- 
ed purpose,  simply  by  applying  his  practical  knowledge  of  cir- 
cumstances and  aflairs  to  history,  and  never  restuig  until  he  was 
able  to  form  as  distinct  and  vivid  a  picture  of  those  portions  of 
history,  which  had  most  attracted  his  interest,  as  men  in  general 
retain  only  from  the  experience  of  the  present. 

Had  he  kept  to  the  ordinary  track,  had  he  combined  the  study 
of  the  original  sources  with  an  examination  of  the  principal  at- 
tempts to  inspire  them  witli  fresh  life,  he  might  still  indeed  have 
&und  ^gle  facts  confirming  or  modifying  his  representations,  but 
he  would  scarcely  have  opeued  a  new  career  to  historical  investi- 
gation. Other  groat  scholars  before  him  have  treated  of  the 
history  of  Borne  ;  other  adepts  in  political  science  have  mado  it 
their  study,  and  how  warmly,  bow  gialefully  were  the  labors  of 
Macbiavelli,  Gronovius,  Perizonius,  bfontesquieu,  and  Gibbon  ac- 
knowledged by  Niebuhr  I  Hia  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  a  new 
path  in  science,  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  he  threw  broad  Hashes  of 
light  across  the  daritnesa  tliat  vailed  iho  early  history  of  Italy  ; — 
that  he  espied  a  thread  of  truth  in  the  tissue  of  fictions  and  em- 
belUsluaenla,  detected  histoiy  in  legends,  and  marked  out  tlie 
respective  domains  of  the  legendary  and  tho  historical  ; — that 
from  the  scanty  and  unconnected  details  belonging  to  history,  he 
was  able  to  draw  clear  and  correct  oullines,  by  displaying  their 
relation  to  each  other  ;  finally,  that  by  a  close  comparison  of  the 
results  thus  obtained  with  aimlogous  conditionB  of  society  in  peri- 
ods better  known,  he  gradually  filled  up  these  outlines  till  they 
preaented  a  picture  that  spoke  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  his  read- 
«n.     And  w«  mxy  fairly  say  that  the  opening  of  this  new  path 
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has  been,  and  will  be,  productive  of  still  greater  results  than  even 
the  important  discoveries  to  which  it  conducted  Niebuhr,  and  by 
which  he  proved  its  correctness.  It  is  a  path  which  can  not  be 
closed  again  to  science,  however  many  may  be  the  stumbling- 
blocks  it  presents  to  those  who  attempt  to  pursue  it  with  ill-trained 
powers,  who  set  apparent,  in  the  place  of  real  possibilities  guaran- 
teed by  striking  analogies — external  resemblances  in  the  place  of 
internal  relations,  and  mistake  fortuitous  conceptions  for  views 
founded  on  a  consideration  of  facts. 

We  leave  it  to  those  better  fitted  for  the  task,  to  define  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  Niebuhr' s  method  of  treating  history,  and  its 
influence  on  the  present  state  of  historical  research  and  opinion. 
As  we  confine  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  a  biographical  sketch, 
it  is  enough  for  us  simply  to  bring  into  view  whatever  may  tend 
to  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  of  his  mind. 

A  more  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  memory,  or  greater  con- 
trol over  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  possessed  by  Joseph  Scaliger, 
and  other  heroes  of  mnemonics ;  it  certainly  was  never  combined 
in  any  instance  with  clearer  powers  of  refiection.  Niebuhr  was  a 
close  observer,  and  foimd  some  connecting  link  between  all  the 
manifold  external  and  internal  perceptions  which  came  befi)re 
him ;  hence  he  mastered  languages  and  sciences,  signs  and  the 
thing  signified,  with  equal  ease,  and  with  such  certainty,  that  with 
his  mind's  eye  he  saw  each  in  its  own  individuality,  separate  from 
its  fellows,  and  yet  intimately  and  variously  related  to  them.  No 
sufficient  explanation  of  his  memory  is  furnished  either  by  the  pre- 
tended laws  of  the  association  of  ideas,  or  of  the  reproduction  of 
representations,  or  by  any  logical  dependence  among  the  ideas 
themselves.  It  was  equally  retentive  of  perceptions  and  thoughts, 
of  views  and  feelings,  of  sights  and  sounds ;  whatever  came  within 
the  sphere  of  his  recognition  took  up  its  due  relative  position  in  his 
mind  with  equal  certainty  and  precision. 

A  great  part  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poetry  had  imprinted 
itself  so  indelibly  on  his  memory,  that  he  could  frequently  recite 
hundreds  of  verses  without  stumbling,  and  could  answer  on  the 
spot  every  allusion  or  quotation  from  the  Latin  poets  in  the  notes 
and  letters  of  the  younger  Valckenaer,  who  was  most  deeply  read 
in  those  authors ;  even  in  his  later  years  he  retained  every  poem 
which  appealed  strongly  to  his  heart,  whether  it  were  a  modem 
Greek  or  Servian  ode,  or  a  song  of  Goethe,  Count  Platen,  or  others. 
In  his  later  years,  at  least,  we  scarcely  think  that  he  ever  leamt 
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ftny  thing  by  heart ;  -whenever  a  poetic  thought  which  had  vividly 
•eized  upon  hia  mind  wob  clothed  in  the  form  perfectly  ajiapted  to 
it,  both  the  form  and  its  inner  epirit  implajited  ihemselves  firmly 
within  him,  without  the  necessity  of  any  mechanical  asaistancc. 

When  a  youth,  Niebuhr  had  made  himsclt'  master  of  French, 
and,  perhaps,  Btilt  more  completely,  of  English,  and  wrote  and 
■poke  both  languages  vith  great  fluency  and  correctness.  In  his 
riper  manhood,  while  the  cares  and  occupations  of  the  fatal  years  of 
war  were  undermining  his  health,  he  learned  several  of  the  princi- 
pal dialecta  of  the  Sclavonic  languages ;  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  began 
to  write  and  ipeak  Italian,  in  whicb,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  read 
nothing  but  hiHtorical  works  and  poetry ;  and,  with  a  rapidity 
that  put  his  younger  companion  to  shame,  he  acquired  no  slight 
command  of  this  language,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  accus- 
toming himaclf  to  a  new  sphere  of  action,  and  devoting  his  Icieuro 
to  antiquarian  and  historical  researches.  During  hia  residence  in 
Edinburgh  he  had  occupied  himself  with  the  natural  sciences, 
particularly  chemistry,  but  had  never  afterward  found  lime  or 
opportunity  to  pursue  these  studies ;  yet  in  suhsequent  years  he 
was  able  to  form  the  most  distinct  conception  of  out-of-the-way  or 
complicated  details,  to  the  astonishment  of  men  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject. Hence  he  was  strongly  interested  in  the  natural  sciences  of 
antiquity.  The  meteorology,  natural  hislory,  &c.,  of  Aristotle,  the 
botany  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  ancient  writers  on  agriculture, 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  His  memory  was  no  less  certain 
and  comprehensive  with  regard  to  impresBions  of  sight  and  num- 
bers. As  referee  of  the  consular  business,  at  the  Danish  Board  of 
Trade,  be  ouce  gave  a  very  detailed  report,  full  of  calculations, 
without  the  ahghteet  hesitation,  though,  aa  his  neighbor  remarked, 
he  had  brought  with  him  by  mistake,  instead  of  his  notes,  a  paper 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  But  even 
numbers  did  not  imprint  themselves  on  his  memory  mechanically, 
but  because  the  facts  expressed  by  them  were  never  destitute  of 
tome  point  of  connection  witli  other  facts,  within  the  wide  com- 
pass of  his  historical  and  practical  sphere  of  vision.  Thus,  too, 
the  statistics  of  the  finances,  at  least  of  tho  more  important  States, 
were  so  present  to  his  mind,  that  be  not  unfrequently  predicted 
great  alterations  in  the  paper  currency  with  an  accuracy  most  sup- 
fiTiftmg  to  financiers  and  the  thmlung  men  engaged  in  trade. 
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TORIAN. 

FEOM  A  LETTER  BY  PROFESSOR  LOEBELL,  OF  BONN, 

AUTHOR  OF  A  "  UNIYBXSAL  ANCIENT  HI8TOET,"  STO. 

You  request  me  to  furnish  you  with  Niebuhr's  char- 
acteristics, as  an  historian,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages. 
This  compels  me  to  content  myself  with  indicating  some  of  the 
most  important  points,  for  the  development  and  establishment  of 
which,  a  small  book  would  be  necessary. 

When  great  men  step  forth  as  the  authors  of  a  revolutioii  in 
their  peculiar  department  of  science,  and  as  the  discoverers  of  new 
paths,  on  which  others  follow  them,  it  generally  is  because  they 
have  been  the  first  to  recognize,  in  its  true  depth  and  significance, 
some  want,  vague  indications  of  which  have  already  betrayed 
themselves  in  the  great  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  to  supply  which, 
they  bring  the  eye  and  the  gifls  of  genius. 

At  the  period  when  Niebuhr  took  up  the  idea  of  re-investigating 
and  remodeling  the  history  of  Rome,  certain  movements  and  ash 
pirations  had  developed  themselves  in  two  provinces  of  intellectual 
activity,  which  could  not  fail  to  exert  great  influence  on  historio- 
graphy. These  provinces  were  classical  philology  and  politics ; 
that  is,  the  internal  civil  life  of  a  people.  In  classical  philology, 
within  the  last  ten  years  of  the  preceding  century,  there  had  grown 
up  in  Germany  a  new  method  of  criticism,  which  for  boldness, 
acuteness,  and  delicacy,  was  superior  to  all  that  had  gone  before 
it.  This  found  its  earliest  manifestation,  and  one  that  excited  the 
greatest  attention,  in  the  famous  disquisitions  of  Wolf,  concerning 
the  origin  and  authors  of  the  Homeric  songs.  In  its  wider  and 
more  general  application,  this  method  of  criticism  led  to  the  con* 
viction,  that  even  the  authority  of  ancient  testimony  is  not  sufficient 
to  determine  the  author  and  the  date  of  a  work,  unless  it  coincides 
with  internal  signs  and  evidence.  A^lienever  these  principles  were 
applied  to  history,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  criticism  which  lies 
at  its  foundation  should  take  a  new  form.     It  was  seen  that  the 
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lue  of  any  eourcea  of  liishity  must  be  preceded  by  icBeucbes  into 
their  genuineness,  and  not  merely  into  the  genuineQew  of  tboM 
vhich  we  powesa,  but  aJao  into  the  genuineuesa  of  those  which  ue 
lost  to  us,  but  froin  which  authors  still  extant  have  drawn  their 
statements. 

The  other  influence  which  helped  to  give  a  new  form  to  Iw 
torit^raphy,  proceeded  from  the  great  historical  events  of  the  age 
— the  American  and  French  revolutions.  These  revolutions  Jirst 
brought  men  to  feel  that,  in  the  history  of  a  State,  the  chief  Ettev 
ought  not  lo  be  laid  on  those  things  which  had  hitherto  been  al- 
moGt  its  sole  topics — wars,  treaties,  internal  disturbances  and 
struggles,  and  the  personal  relations  of  princes — but  on  the  grow^ 
of  its  lorm  of  govenunent  and  constitntton — on  every  thing  which 
serves  to  throw  light  on  the  relation  of  the  whole  people  to  the 
life  of  the  State.  How  completely  had  this  been  neglected  up  to 
that  time  !  Even  in  your  England,  where  the  idea  of  free  citizen- 
ship had  long  ago  awakened  to  active  and  conscious  liie,  a  thinker 
like  Hume  could  assign  such  topics  their  place  in  appendices  which 
he  entitled  "  Miscellaneous  Transactions."  How  long  was  it  era 
a  Hallam  conceived  the  idea  of  a  "  Constitutional  History  I"  And 
a  profound  and  spirited  description  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  in 
relation  to  its  poUtical  principles  and  endeavors,  such  as  is  pre- 
sented by  the  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  admirable  work,  is  tba 
product  of  the  present  age  alone. 

Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention,  however,  to  the  fact,  that  in 
this  field  too,  the  Germans  were  the  first  to  break  tlie  soil.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  Spittler,  of  Got- 
tingen,  wrote  a  very  clever  and  profound  Hand-book  of  the  History 
of  the  European  States,  in  which  their  history  is  treated  altogether 
with  reference  to  their  constitutional  development,  but  which  is, 
after  all,  a  mere  sketch,  a  skeleton,  which  the  lectures  of  the  au- 
thor were  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood. 

Some  other  writers  on  history  had  also  begun  to  assign  to  thii 
most  important  subject,  a  more  prominent  place  than  it  formerly 
occupied.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  Niebuhr  had  predeccHBors  in  thia 
direction,  when  he  placed  the  Roman  constitution,  and  the  etruj^ 
gles  to  which  it  gave  rise,  in  the  very  foreground  of  his  picture. 
But  he  had  none  in  the  application  to  history,  of  the  method  of 
criticism  which  had  made  such  great  advances  in  philology.  And 
what  is  still  more,  he  was  the  first  to  combine  both  tendencies,  H 
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combination  for  which  he  possessed  endowments  rarely  fi>und  in 
any  age. 

In  his  History  of  Bx)me,  Niebuhr  commenced  the  erection  of 
an  edifice,  in  the  constmction  of  which  he  would  not  employ  the 
very  smallest  stone  until  he  had  carefully  examined  its  fitness. 
Furnished  with  a  comprehensive  and  profound  acquaintance  "with 
the  languages  and  literature  of  antiquity,  he  was  fully  qualified 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  new  tendency  in  philological  criti- 
cism on  a  far  wider  scale,  by  the  most  acute  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  original  sources  of  history.  What  had  hitherto 
(with  a  few  exceptions  which  attracted  no  attention)  been  termed 
historical  criticism,  consisted  partly  in  a  reckless  skepticism,  which 
rejected  entirely  the  remains  of  whole  periods — as  Hume  says, 
"  The  furst  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  conunence- 
ment  of  real  history" — ^partly  in  testing  contradictory  statements 
in  the  accounts  of  the  narrators  of  isolated  events,  by  their  greater 
or  less  probabihty.  Another  step  had  been  taken  shortly  before 
Niebuhr' s  time.  Instead  of  credulously  receiving,  or  absolutely 
rejecting  the  whole,  an  effort  was  made  to  pick  out  the  kernel  of 
historical  truth,  from  the  midst  of  the  mythical  elements  with 
which  it  was  mixed  up  in  tradition.  But  Niebuhr  did  not  stop 
here.  He  comprehended  in  the  fullest  extent  the  changes  which 
the  objective,  positive,  and  actual  historical  truth  must  undergo, 
in  its  subjective  transmission,  and  the  influence  of  which  per- 
petuated itself  to  after-ages.  Hence  arose  the  following  questions, 
which  the  true  method  of  criticism  must  answer,  before  deciding 
on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  original  sources  :  What  would  such 
a  century,  according  to  its  modes  of  thought,  be  able  and  desirous 
to  hand  down  to  posterity  ?  How  has  that  which  has  been  thus 
transmitted,  been  by  later  historians  received,  added  to,  or  altered  ? 
1 .  According  to  some  general  conception  of  the  earHer  period  which 
had  become  current  in  their  day.  2.  According  to  their  greater 
or  less  ability  to  test  what  they  have  received.  3.  Or  according 
to  their  political  party-spirit,  which  of\en  throws  its  own  coloring 
over  men's  views  of  the  past  ?  These  critical  principles  lead  to 
the  most  fertile  results.  It  follows  from  them,  among  other  things, 
that  narrations  of  events  must  be  estimated,  not  merely  by  their 
own  intrinsic  degree  of  credibility,  but  also  by  the  whole  position 
of  the  narrator ;  a  principle  which  had  formerly  been  applied, 
only  where  the  veracity,  or  want  of  veracity,  in  an  author  was 
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already  generally  aeknowledged.  Further,  that  Mine  fragments 
of  an  account,  accidentally  preferred,  and  overlooked  or  lajected 
by  later  writeta,  may  oontatn  the  truth  in  fu  greater  purity,  than 
a  detailed  narration  which  has  come  down  to  ub  in  its  inte^ty. 
To  seize  the  true  meaning,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  such  a 
fragment — from  which  Niebuhr  sometime*  extracted  the  most 
astonishing  results— certainly  demanded  his  delicate  appreciation 
of  style,  and  his  power  of  divination.  In  the  way  in  which  he  - 
sometimes  brought  some  important  relation  to  light  from  a  few 
mutilated  tinea,  he  resembled  such  a  natuialist  hb  Cuvier,  who 
firom  the  fragments  of  a  bone,  detennined  the  conformation  of  tm 
extinct  species  of  animals. 

But  Niebuhr  was  no  less  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  polit- 
ical part  of  his  task.  He  had  early  entered  the  invaluable  school 
ti  public  life,  where  he  had  acquired  an  nnusnslly  keen  and 
penetrating  eye  for  all  poUtieal  relations,  and  where  many  things 
came  within  the  circle  of  his  personal  experience  that  can  never 
be  learned  from  books.  He  made  hinuelf  acquainted  with  the 
most  various  spheres  of  action  ;  BCarcely  any  thing  which  could 
be  rendered  instructive  from  any  point  of  view,  was  without  in- 
terest to  his  ever  eager  thirst  for  knowledge.  Hence  he  was  able 
to  take  a  practical  and  technical  view  of  subjects,  which  most 
learned  men  know  only  by  name,  or  from  superficial  descriptions. 

Thus  he  made  far  higher  demands  than  most  on  arclueology, 
or  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  That  bare  acquaintance  with  particular  usages  or 
fbrms,  unaccompanied  by  insight  into  their  meaning,  with  which 
the  merely  book-learned  content  themaelves,  went  for  very  little 
with  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  strove  to  attain  such  a  conception 
of  ancient  institutions,  that  their  mutual  dependence,  their  appli- 
cation, their  practical  working  seemed  to  he  preserved,  in  all  their 
living  activity,  to  his  eyes.  In  accounts  where  his  predecessors, 
who  bad  made  no  such  demands,  had  found  no  difficulties,  no- 
thing problematic,  he  encountered  chasms,  difficulties,  impossibil- 
ities. In  the  attnnpt  to  remove  these,  and  to  form  to  himself  a 
consistent  picture  of  the  whole,  he  was  often  compelled  to  forsake 
established  opinions,  and  to  throw  out  new  hypotheses,  which  he 
was  enabled  by  the  rich  variety  of  his  learning,  the  acuteness  <£ 
his  criticism,  and  his  genius  for  combination,  to  suggest  and  main* 
tain.     Critioisin  here  showed  itself  as  not  merely  negativv,  but 
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as  the  ftimulant  and  aaastant  to  creatiye  eoeigy,  while  a  viwid 
imagination  helped  the  author  to  perfect  his  production.  For 
imagination,  if  understood,  not  in  the  sense  of  an  ahsolutelj  un- 
fettered invention,  hut  as  the  gift  of  restoring  distinct  outlines  and 
coloring  to  dim  and  faded  forms,  is  as  essential  to  the  historical 
inquirer  as  to  the  poet,  who  does  not  decorate  the  materials  fux^ 
nished  by  history  at  his  own  free-will,  but  colors  the  given  out- 
lines, according  to  conditions  involved  in  their  very  nature. 

The  great  and  excellent  quaUties  of  Niebuhr*s  historiography 
grew  from  the  same  roots,  which  by  a  certain  inward  necessity 
produced  the  defects  which  may  be  laid  to  its  charge ;  they  are 
the  inevitable  shadow  which  accompanies,  and  exists  only  in  viF> 
tue  of,  the  dazzling  light.  l£  Niebuhr  sometimes  brought  forward 
too  daring  hypotheses  with  the  greatest  confidence,  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  carried  away  by  the  extraordinary  vividness  of  his 
conceptions ;  if,  at  a  later  period,  he  nevertheless  exchanged  these 
opinions  for  others,  it  was  but  in  consequence  of  his  never- wearied 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  research  ;  if  his  narrative  is  oflen  inter- 
rupted and  disturbed  by  long  disquisitions,  the  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  power  and  importance  of  the  analytical  and  critical 
element,  which  according  to  Niebuhr's  method,  necessarily  formed 
the  chief  basis  of  his  History.  And  the  same  cause  necessarily 
occasioned  the  inequality  of  his  style  and  language. 

The  writers  who  were  incited  through  the  influence  of  Niebuhr 
to  new  researches  into  the  Roman  history,  occupy  very  difierent 
positions  in  relation  to  him.  With  some,  reverence,  admiration, 
and  agreement  preponderate.  Amon^  these  is  your  fellow-coun- 
tryman. Dr.  Arnold,  who,  had  a  longer  life  been  granted  him^ 
would  no  doubt  have  been  the  most  worthy  to  carry  forward  the 
intunortal  work.  Others  concede  to  Niebuhr  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  his  results,  and  set  up  other  views  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
mainder ;  otheis  again  controvert  ahnost  all  his  opinions.  But 
all,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  standing  on  his  groimd ;  they 
have  appropriated  to  themselves  his  critical  method,  and  are  fight- 
ing a  great  author  with  weapons  which  they  have  borrowed  firom 
himself.  I  share  the  conviction  of  many  very  clear-sighted  men, 
that  the  most  important  of  Niebuhr^s  results  with  regard  to  the 
earliei  portion  of  the  history  of  Bxnne,  will  remain  as  an  enduring 
possession  to  science.  But  supposing,  even,  that  all  the  positive 
results  of  these  researches  proved  untenable,  it  inrould  still  be  * 
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great  and  glotiouH  victory  that  his  very  antagouist*  had  beea  forced 
to  adopt  hU  method  :  thin  method  alone  would  secure  a  high  po- 
sition in  ail  ages  for  Niebuhr's  efforts  in  the  development  of 

Inquiries  into  other  periods  have  also  yielded  fair  fruits  to  men 
who  have  prowcat«d  them  alW  his  example,  and  following  in  his 
ibotatepa ;  though  many  are  unaware  of  the  influence  of  this  model 
on  others,  and  even  on  themselves.  For  it  is  the  highest  victory 
of  a  new  method,  when  it  cairiea  away  with  it  a  man  of  intellect 
without  hia  becoming  conscioua  whence  the  tendency  which  he  is 
obeying  ia  derived.  No  doubt,  many  would  shake  their  heada 
over  eorae  of  these  assertions,  and  would  say  that  the  principles 
of  criticism,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Niebuhr,  had  long  been  ac- 
luiowledged  and  appUed.  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  they  confound 
the  presentiments  and  vague  intimations  of  the  right  method,  and 
an  occasional  apphcation  of  it,  with  its  full  admission  into  science. 
It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  prove  this  by  a  series  of  examples,  did 
apace  permit. 


BoaN.  3<1  ^  Odirier,  IBSI. 


NIEBUHR  AS  A  DIPLOMATIST  IN  ROME.* 

BY  THE  CHEVALIER  BUNSEN. 

To  sketch  a  picture  of  Niebiihr's  life  in  Italy,  is  a  task  as  at- 
tractive as  it  is  difficult  to  the  friend  in  whose  inmost  soul  this 
picture  reposes  like  a  jewel  among  the  treasures  of  a  happy  and 
eventful  past.    Whether  it  can  ever  be  attempted  to  present  some- 
thing not  quite  unworthy  of  this  picture  and  this  past,  must,  like 
so  many  other  things,  be  left  to  futurity  and  fate.     That  it  can 
not  be  done  now,  is  as  certain  as,  that  if  it  could  be  done,  this  is 
not  the  place  for  it.     In  the  Introduction  prefixed  to  this  section 
of  the  letters,  by  the  friendly  hand  that  accompanied  this  great 
mind  with  faithfulness  and  affection  through  this  changeful  out- 
ward and  inward  life,  a  delineation  has  been  given  equally  digni- 
fied and  simple,  which  will  suffice  for  a  general  tuiderstanding  of 
his  history  during  the  embassy  in  Rome.     Enough  lies  before  ub, 
in  this  collection  of  letters,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
presented  to  the  world,  in  this  country  or  in  any  period :  lastly, 
any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  present  age,  which  forms  the  setting 
to  this  remarkable  and  venerable  picture,  may  know  enough  of  it 
to  enable  him,  with  the  assistance  here  aflbrded,  to  trace  the  out- 
lines without  further  aid,  and  from  them  to  derive  a  fresh  insight 
into,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  times.     But  it  is 
beyond  the  province  of  any  one  section  of  his  biography  to  fill  up 
these  outlines  into  a  complete  picture,  to  give  an  account  of  every 
single  feature,  of  every  accidental  circumstance,  of  every  apparent 
contradiction — to  exhibit  the  facts  in  connection  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  present  age.     Niebuhr's  intellect  and  inmost  life 
were  moulded  at  one  cast,  and  the  profoundest  explanations  of 
each  portion  lie  in  the  whole.     But  such  a  one  is  at  present,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  impossible.     Niebuhr's  inmost  life  is  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  deepest  movements,  combinations, 
and  struggles  of  suflering  humanity  in  his  own  day,  than  that  of 

*  Thif  Essay  wu  written  for  the  LebeninEchrichteii,  where  it  will  be  fovadl, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  303. 
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any  other  great  writer  of  his  nation,  or,  I  venture  to  say,  of  his 
age.  He  felt  as  a  man,  and  sympathized  with,  ohserved,  and 
thought  for  his  fellow-men.  While  in  so  many  memoirs,  with 
which  the  present  age  is  inundated  and  the  future  is  intended  to 
he  deceived,  the  individual  endeavors  to  represent  himself  to  us  as 
the  centre  of  the  events  with  which  he  was  connected,  a  true  hio- 
graphy  of  Niehuhr,  on  the  contrary,  would  exhihit  him  as  pro- 
foundly occupied  with  the  miiversal  weal  and  woe,  finding  solace 
and  light  upon  the  clear  moimtain-sununits  of  antiquity,  and  erect- 
ing his  rostra  amid  the  nohlcst  scenes  of  departed  ages.  It  is  a 
task  imperative  upon  his  future  hiographex  to  trace  this  influence 
in  his  writings  as  in  his  life.  But  just  in  so  far  as  such  a  deline- 
ation would  hring  into  prominence  the  great  and  significant  feat- 
ures of  his  mind  and  life,  it  must  he  evident  that,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  impossihlc  to  proclaim  that  verdict  upon  human  relations 
which  they  echo  to  the  age  just  fled,  and  to  the  present,  which 
will  soon  he  numhered  with  it.  Niehuhr  took  a  position  at  once 
decided  and  modest,  with  regard  to  these  times.  While  the  an- 
tiquity which  he  descrihed  stood  before  his  mind's  eye  hke  the 
present ;  so  the  present,  in  which  he  lived,  was  to  him  history, 
and,  in  all  essential  matters,  he  never  surrendered  himself  to  it  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  historian  does  to  the  past  ages,  on  which 
he  sits  in  judgment :  loving  it,  but  with  the  repressed  sorrow  of 
aspiration  ;  sympathizing  with  it,  but  not  enjoying  it ;  combating 
folly  and  wickedness,  but,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  expecta- 
tion'of  benefiting  those  whom  he  judges ;  with  scarcely  a  hope 
of  victory  for  himself  and  the  friends  and  fellow-thinkers  to  whom 
he  utters  his  prophetic  cry :  yet,  with  all  this,  always  susceptible 
to  every  breath  of  life  that  blows  upon  him  in  the  sultry  atmosphere 
of  reality — thankful  for  every  glance  of  hope  that  casts  a  passing 
radiance  on  his  dark  and  weary  path.  From  such  visitations  he 
gathers  fresh  life ;  the  former  feeling  constantly  depresses  and 
paralyzes  him.  The  destiny  of  humanity,  the  welfare  of  his  fap 
ther-land,  and  the  fate  of  its  friends,  these  great  points,  without  ex- 
ternally influencing  his  personal  condition,  aflect  him  not  less  than 
the  life  of  his  own  friends  and  the  welfare  of  the  dear  ones  to  whom 
he  has  given  his  full  heart  of  love ;  and  if  he  expresses  himself 
less  frequently  and  fully  about  the  former  than  about  the  latter, 
or  for  long  together  suppresses  all  mention  of  them,  his  inward 
feeling  for  them  is  but  the  stronger  and  more  oppressive.     This  is 
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the  key-note  which  vibrates  through  every  part  of  Niebttbr's  ma- 
ture life,  and  that  began  while  he  was  a  mere  youth. 

To  catch  this  tone  from  his  own  mouth,  documents  wofuld  have 
to  be  printed  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  children  will  see ; 
nay,  if  we  were  but  to  follow  its  echo  through  the  extracts  fi!om 
his  correspondence  now  lying  before  us,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  relations  belonging  to  the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  and 
to  place  under  the  focus  of  history  those  confused  and  fluctuating, 
erroneous  and  false  representations  of  his  contemporaries,  -which 
distressed  Niebuhr,  and  against  which  he  combated.  Let  him 
do  this  who  can.  Here  we  shall  not  even  attempt  to  give  a  pic- 
ture of  any  part  of  that  dark  and  mournful  section  of  his  life,  com- 
prising seven  years  and  a  hcdf,  which  was  so  highly  uniavorable 
to  his  fertility  as  an  historian,  and  yet,  in  many  respects,  so  im- 
portant to  himself,  to  science,  and  the  world.  In  this  essay  we 
shall  only  endeavor  briefly  to  characterize  Niebiihr  as  a  diplomatist 
in  Rome— his  conduct  in  diplomatic  life,  and  his  views  of  the  re- 
lations themselves  which  he  was  called  upon  to  discuss  and  regu- 
late, so  far  as  it  appears  necessary  to  an  imderstanding  and  justi- 
fication of  his  letters. 

Niebuhr's  views  of  the  diplomacy  and  diplomatic  life  of  our 
times,  were  by  no  means  ideal.  The  prevalence  of  hollow  phrases, 
instead  of  a  diplomatic  survey  of  each  circumstance  as  it  presents 
itself — the  growing  rarity  of  a  knowledge  of  civil  and  international 
law,  and  their  application  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  with  the 
spread  of  general,  abstract  modes  of  speech,  open  to  the  miscon- 
structions of  caprice  and  the  passions  of  the  day — ^these  fancied 
miraculous  expedients  of  a  great  part  of  modem  diplomacy,  were 
not  less  repugnant  to  his  inmost  nature  than  were  the  inanity  and 
tedium  to  which  the  social  intercourse  of  the  higher  circle  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  is  condemned,  sometimes  by  fancied  notions  of 
propriety,  sometimes  by  irresistible  attraction  of  mutual  affinity. 
He  used  of\en  to  say,  in  jest,  "  The  name  diplomatist  is  a  striking 
proof  that  the  once  favorite  derivation  of  words  from  their  contraries 
(as  lucus  a  rum  lucendo)  is  not  quite  to  be  rejected;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  diplomatists  in  our  day  are 
only  called  so  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  read  a  diploma 
(a  non  legendo  diplomata)" 

The  customary  diplomatic  mode  of  life  he  used  to  term  fuga 
vacuiy  and  to  say  of  it  what  he  had  said  in  his  youth  of  the  great 
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parties  at  the  otherwise  so  agreeable  house  of  his  amiable  friend 
Count  Schimmelman,  and  which  any  one  who  chooses  may  hear 
from  his  own  lips.  Idle  talk  upon  matters  of  lofly  import,  and  a 
dwelling  with  pleasure  upon  trifling  topics,  were  equally  abhor- 
rent to  him.  I  shall  never  forget  how  Niebuhr  spoke  at  a  prince- 
ly table  in  Home,  during  the  bloody  scenes  in  Greece,  of  Suli  and 
the  Suliots,  and  the  future  of  the  Christian  Hellenes,  in  much  the 
same  terms  as  he  has  spoken  to  posterity  in  a  passage  of  his  Roman 
history,  which  breathes  a  noble  indignation  and  a  sense  that  the 
brand  of  infamy  still  cleaves  to  us.  The  prince,  a  high-minded, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  man,  listened,  as  did  his  guests,  with  at- 
tention and  sympathy ;  a  serious  mood  seemed  to  come  over  the 
whole  party.  A  pause  occurred.  One  of  the  guests,  a  diplomatist 
of  Mephistophelian  aspect  and  species,  took  advantage  of  it  to  turn 
the  conversation.  One  of  the  eternally  repeated  trifles  of  the  day, 
a  so-called  piece  of  news  that  must  be  repeated  to  the  prince,  was 
skillfully  used  as  a  stepping-stone,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  whole 
table  was  alive  with  a  dispute  between  the  spokesman  and  another' 
person  who  had  contradicted  him  upon  a  most  important  point : 
— what  ''Aurora"  signified  in  the  slang  of  the  Roman  cofiee- 
houses,  whether  a  mixture  of  chocolate  with  cofiee  or  not.  Nie- 
buhr was  silent.  At  last,  with  quiet  earnestness  and  dignified 
mien,  he  spoke  these  words  : — "  What  heavy  chastisements  must 
be  still  in  store  for  us,  when,  in  such  times,  and  with  such  events 
occurring  around  us,  wo  can  be  entertained  with  such  miserable 
trifles !"  All  were  mute,  and  Niebuhr  also ;  a  long  pause  ensued, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Caf^  Nuovo  and  the  dwarf  Bajocco  were 
not  mentioned  again  that  day. 

"  Those  were,  after  all,  diflerent  times,"  he  would  say,  "  when 
Hugo  Grotius  lived  in  the  great  world  ;  indeed  we  might  be  well 
pleased  if  intellectual  conversations,  hke  those  described  and  hand- 
ed down  to  us  from  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors  up 
to  the  French  Revolution,  were  not  banished  from  our  diplomatic 
dinners  as  de  mauvais  ton.  Who  was  ashamed  then  to  speak  of 
an  important  intellectual  production  as  of  an  event  ?^-to  express 
his  enjoyment  of  literature,  his  interest  in  intellectual  life  ?  The 
taste  of  that  age  was  not  indeed  worth  much,  but  it  was  at  least 
a  sign  of  life.  There  are,  however,  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  phenomenon :  much  is  owing  to  the  alternation  of  pohtical 
excitement  and  exhaustion,  much  to  the  endless  divisions  and  di- 
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▼ersioiis  of  society  and  to  thie  piaminenoe  of  the  politics  of  the  day, 
aud  yet  on  this  topic  very  few  can  go  heyond  the  hoUo'w  phrases 
of  our  time,  and  no  one  will  talk  except  in  a  tke-^tete,"  The 
ostentation,  the  extravagance,  and  the  ruinous  hahit  of  contracting 
debts  necessarily  involved  in  such  a  mode  of  life,  were  naturally 
not  less  intolerable  to  him.  "  Where  will  all  this  end,"  he  oft^i 
exclaimed,  "hut  with  the  universal  bankruptcy  toward  which 
Europe  is  tending  in  the  first  general  crisis  ?"  '*  No  diplomatist 
should  lay  by  a  penny  of  the  salary  which  he  receives  in  order 
to  do  honor  to  his  country  in  his  station,  and  to  show  hospitahty 
to  his  coimtrymen,"  was  another  of  sayings :  ''  with  most  there  is 
little  danger  of  this ;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  demand  of  him 
that  he  should  spend  his  own  property  in  addition,  least  of  all  for 
such  objects." 

The  sacrifices  he  entailed  upon  himself  by  such  views— and 
views  were  with  him  inflexible  principles  and  maxims  of  life,  a 
confession — ^the  annoyances  that  awaited  him,  the  misconstructions, 
nay  slanders,  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  were  by  no  means  un- 
known to  him  when  he  decided  upon  accepting  the  embassy  to 
Rome.  But  he  had  probably  not  fully  realized  what  an  oppressive 
influence  they  would  actually  exercise  upon  him,  a  pressure  like 
that  of  a  sultry  and  unhealthy  atmosphere.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  he  had  never  reckoned  upon  remaining  more 
than  three  or  four  years  absent  from  Germany.  A  wide  sphere 
of  activity  was  not  only  in  itself  as  much  a  necessity  to  his  mind, 
as  leisure  for  the  investigation  and  representation  of  antiquity  in 
a  circle  of  beloved  sympathizing  friends  or  fellow-workers ;  he  had 
been  used  to  it  from  his  youth  up,  and  even  his  most  learned  in- 
vestigations were  based  upon  the  contemplation  of  those  public 
and  social  relations  which  are  more  or  less  perfectly  expressed  and 
mirrored  in  the  circles  of  diplomatic  life.  I  beUeve  I  may  venture 
to  say  that  no  eminent  practical  statesman  in  Europe,  whose  imme 
will  be  mentioned  with  honor  afler  his  death,  ever  left  Niebuhr 
after  a  conversation  upon  either  past  or  present  poUtical  relations, 
without  the  highest  respect  for  his  intellect  and  heart ;  in  fact  I 
have  never  heard  the  most  distinguished  of  them  speak  of  him 
but  with  admiration  of  his  intellect  and  knowledge,  and  reverence 
for  his  exalted  sentiments,  however  much  they  might  differ  from 
him  in  social  habits  or  national  views.  Tliis  frank  appreciation 
of  Niebuhr  by  distinguished  statesmen  gave  great  pleasure,  al- 
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though  it  fiometimes  pained  him  to  find  himBelf  better  undentood, 
and  his  views  regarded  with  greater  sympathy  in  Enghmd  and 
France,  than  in  Germany  and  among  Germans. 

His  motto,  "  Tecum  habita"  his  own  ill  health,  and  still  more 
that  of  his  wife,  together  with  his  limited  means,  kept  him  from 
living  in  an  expensive  manner,  and  led  him  to  take  no  larger  a 
share  in  the  diplomatic  parties  and  festivities  than  was  rendered 
necessary  by  his  position,  or  might  be  or  appear  conducive  to  the 
service  of  the  Ring  and  the  objects  of  his  mission.  And  in  this 
respect  Niebuhr  recognized  the  peculiar  advantages  afibrded  by 
Rome  for  his  habits  and  views  of  life.  What  in  other  capitals 
and  courts  is  a  necessity  (although  not  to  the  extent  it  is  said  to 
be),  the  joining  in  the  social  whirl  that  involves  still  more  loss  of 
time  than  money,  and  deadens  the  intellect  still  more  than  it 
wastes  the  time,  is  in  Rome  of  no  political  importance  whatever. 
'*  What  a  blessing  it  is,"  he  used  to  say  in  his  merry  moods,  'Hhat 
there  are  no  court  ladies  here ;  it  is  so  difficult  for  me  to  discover 
one  from  another."  He  generally  declined  the  invitaticms  of  for- 
eigners of  distinction,  because  he  could  not  return  them;  this 
hindered  him  from  forming  family  connections,  but  not  firom  in- 
tercoiurse  with  the  distinguished  men  who  sought  his  society.  He 
never  frequented  entertainments  among  the  Italians ;  he  was  to  a 
certain  extent  glad  that  that  nation  who  bore  so  little  resemblance 
to  their  great  forefathers,  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  that  the 
historian  of  Rome  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age  was  living 
in  the  midst  of  them.  He  was  much  obliged  to  them  for  leaving 
him  in  peace  as  a  quiet  *'  filosofo,'*  and  contenting  themselves  with 
occasionally  imparting  instruction  to  him.  In  reference  to  the  in- 
struction thus  imparted  in  long  calls  and  similar  molestations,  he 
used  to  say,  "  We  do  the  Romans  injustice  when  we  say  that  not 
a  true  word  comes  out  of  their  mouth ;  they  say  at  least  one  true 
thing  in  every  call,  namely  their  farewell  formula,  '  adesso  le  livrb 
tincommodo' "  * 

During  the  first  part  of  his  stay  he  was  ready  to  associate  with 
the  scholars  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  in  their  own  peculiar 
sphere,  and  it  was  enough  for  him  to  learn  that  Nibby  (a  yoimg 
man  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  foregoing  letters,  firom  Rome)  was 
studying  Greek  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  antiquarian  researches, 
an  imheard-of  circumstance  at  that  time  among  the  professed  an- 
tiquarians, to  induce  him  to  invite  him  frequently  in  the  evenings, 
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l^t^^  enoourage  him  in  his  labon.  But  even  this  eooiiBctioii  i^ith 
the  learned  men  of  influence  was  not  of  long  continuance.  How 
much  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  real  Italian  genius  inspired  in 
Niebuhr,  and  what  a  deep  feeling  he  had  for  its  peculiar  greatness 
and  elegance,  was  displayed  most  touchingly  when  he  met  with 
Count  Giacomo  Leopardi.  I  still  remember  the  day  when  he  entered 
with  unwonted  vivacity  the  office  in  which  I  was  writing,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  must  drive  out  directly  to  seek  out  the  greatest  phi- 
lological genius  of  Italy  that  I  have  as  yet  heard  of,  and  make  his 
acquaintance.  Just  look  at  the  man's  critical  remarks  upon  the 
Chronicles  of  Eusebius.  What  acuteness !  what  real  erudition  ! 
I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  before  in  this  country.  I  must 
see  the  man."  In  two  hours  he  came  back.  "  I  found  him  at 
last,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  in  a  garret  of  the  Palazzi  Mat- 
tei ;  instead  of  a  man  of  mature  age,  I  found  a  youth  of  two  or 
three  and  twenty,  deformed,  weakly,  and  who  has  never  had  a 
good  teacher,  but  has  fed  his  intellect  upon  the  books  of  his  grand- 
father in  his  father's  house,  at  Bicanati ;  has  read  the  classics  and 
the  heathens  ;  is  at  the  same  time,  as  I  hear,  one  of  the  first  poets 
and  writers  of  his  nation,  and  is  withal  poor,  neglected,  and  evi- 
dently depressed.  One  sees  in  him  what  genius  this  richly  endowed 
nation  possesses."  Capei  has  given  a  pleasing  and  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  astonishment  experienced  by  both  the  great  men  at 
their  first  meeting ;  of  the  tender  afleotion  with  which  Niebuhr 
regarded  him,  and  all  that  he  did  for  him.  This  and  the  subse- 
quent fate  of  this  great  and  noble-minded  man,  who  ended  his 
joyless  life  in  1837,  do  not  belong  here ;  but  the  trait  we  have 
mentioned  is  characteristic  of  Niebuhr's  social  life  in  Home,  and 
important  for  the  prevention  of  misunderstandings  which  might  be 
occasioned  by  isolated  passages  in  his  letters.  EspcciaUy  charac- 
teristic, however,  was  his  affection  and  concern  for  the  Prussian 
and  German  disciples  of  art  and  science  who  were  in  Rome  with 
him.  He  con^dcred  it  as  his  duty,  and  an  agreeable  part  of  his 
vocation  to  render  them  assistance,  to  encourage  and  further  them 
in  their  studies,  and  to  devote  to  them  the  time  of  which  he  was 
00  sparing  toward  men  of  mere  show  and  fashion.  To  Niebuhr 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  men 
who  have  founded  the  German  historical  school  of  painting ;  which 
after  philosophy,  poetry,  and  philology,  is  of  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  German  mind  of  this  epoch,  the  most  important  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  humanity ;  of  having  loved  them ;  of  having  encouraged 
them  with  a  devoted  friendship  as  modest  as  it  was  generous,  and 
rendered  them  pecuniary  assistance  when  necessary.     They  are 
now  appreciated  and  admired  hoth  in  their  own  country  and 
ahroad ;  at  that  time  they  were  the  martyrs  of  an  exalted  and 
noble  aspiration  that  had  to  fight  its  way  through  the  wickedness 
not  less  than  the  shallowness  of  the  times,  and  against  which,  the 
low  and  false  taste  of  the  leading  connoisseurs  and  patrons  of  art 
of  that  day,  had  joined  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  licentiousness  and 
incapacity  of  most  of  the  artists.     Niebuhr  recognized  in  these 
associations  of  men  like  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Philip  Veit,  and  "Wil- 
liam Schadow,  aspirations  which  had  hitherto  given  but  few  out- 
ward signs  of  their  existence,  a  fresh  impulse  closely  connected 
in  essence  with  the  other  great  movements  of  the  nation — of  that 
le-awakened  and  life-begetting  genius  of  Germany,  which  had 
formed  Lessing,  Kant,  and  Goethe — ^had  prepared  a  new  spiritual 
epoch  of  humanity  by  means  of  a  profounder  philosophy  and  a 
living  historical  science ;  and  finally,  had  animated  the  noblest 
minds,  and  through  them  the  whole  nation,  with  a  self-sacrificing 
public  spirit,  and  had  led  them,  amidst  national  songs  and  hymns, 
with  joy  and  faith,  to  battle  and  to  death,  for  the  cause  of  their 
king  and  their  father-land.     The  remembrance  of  1813  was  still 
warm  in  every  heart  when  Niebuhr  came  to  Rome,  as  it  was  in 
him  to  his  last  hour.    The  modem  German  art,  the  only  one  which 
deserves  this  name,  came  into  being  at  the  same  time,  after  simi- 
lar mental  struggles  ;  and  though  it  arose  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  it 
was  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  labored  in  its 
service.    That  this  school  alone  had  struck  out  the  right  path,  and 
was  pursuing  the  proper  aim,  could  not  but  be  recogniascd  by  him 
who  had  already  so  early  perceived  and  admired  in  the  great  his- 
torical artists  from  Giotto  to  Raphael,  the  compeers  of  the  ancient 
Hellenic  schools  of  art — brethren  in  spirit  of  Dante  and  Goethe. 
In  spite  of  the  individual  defects  and  incompleteness  of  the  early 
works  of  this  modem  school,  Niebuhr  perceived  in  its  founders 
and  their  productions,  the  vital  principle  which  animated  them  in 
their  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  had  confidence  in  that 
creative  power  which  had  united  itself  vnth  clear  insight  and  a 
determined  will.     To  this  faith  he  adhered  vdth  unshaken  firm- 
ness, and  on  it  he  acted  at  a  time  when  the  germ  from  which  he 
expected  and  announced  a  great  and  historically  important  devel- 
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opment  was  whoDy  unknown  or  unappreciated  in  Germany,  while 
in  Rome  it  was  despised,  derided,  and  vituperated,  as  it  -would  be 
even  now  in  many  parts  of  his  own  country,  if  men  dared  to  give 
vent  to  their  secret  aversion.  This  recognition  of  a  spiritual  phe- 
nomenon in  its  first  beginnings,  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  most 
remarkable  prophetic  traits  in  Niebuhr's  mind,  and  all  the  more 
striking,  because  of  all  spiritual  phenomena,  none  lay  further  from 
him,  judging  from  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind  and  the  history  of  his 
life,  than  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  not  only  mer- 
itorious but  worthy  of  fame  in  afVer  ages,  when  the  powerful  ones 
of  the  earth  protect  and  encourage  the  great  and  noble  productions 
of  science  and  art ;  but  it  is  a  much  rarer  and  more  blessed  thing 
— only  given  to  the  open  eye  of  genius,  and  to  the  quiet  and  hum- 
bly-listening ear  of  a  noble-minded  man,  to  recognize  greatness  in 
its  bitter  root,  in  its  harsh  and  repulsive  husk,  and  to  tend  the 
future  all-conquering  genius  with  love  and  reverence,  when  his 
young  pinions  lie  as  yet  folded  in  inactivity.  When,  further,  such 
a  faculty  is  found  at  an  advanced  period  of  life — in  a  state  oi 
mental  depression,  when  the  magic  of  youth  has  vanished,  the 
bloom  of  life  faded,  the  eye,  to  use  a  touching  expression  of  Nie- 
buhr's,  is  filled  with  sand  ;  then  such  an  enthusiasm  as  Niebuhr 
experienced  and  expressed,  and  unalterably  retained  for  those 
efforts,  becomes  worthy  of  all  reverence.  Certainly,  and  very 
naturally,  this  enthusiasm  took  a  personal  character ;  Niebuhr 
knew  no  other,  because  he  believed  in  no  spiritual  power  apart 
from  personality,  and  looked  upon  all  else  as  only  its  embryo,  or 
husk,  or  scoria  ;  but  Niebuhr  did  not  love  the  art  because  he  had 
a  blind  personal  love  for  those  who  confessed  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish it ;  he  loved  its  disciples,  because  he  recognized  that  which 
they  adored,  to  be  true  art,  living  and  putting  forth  proofs  of  its 
power  in  them.  A  personal  prepossession  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  able  to  blind  him  for  a  time,  but  the  delusion  would  soon 
have  found  its  own  punishment,  and  the  undeserved  favor  have 
been  changed  into  decided  aversion.  This  distinction  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  not  to  misunderstand  Niebuhr :  he  Iiated 
what  he  considered  as  evil  with  conscientious  vehemence,  but  he 
loved  what  he  deemed  worthy  of  love  with  passion,  and  what  is 
rarely  united  with  it,  constancy. 

Such  were  Niebuhr's  views  of  diplomatic  hfe,  and  such  was 
his  own  life  as  a  diplomatist.     Who  could  wish  that  he  should 
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h&Te  applied  difietently  tho  leisure  that  remained  to  Ijim  fot 
■ocial  intercouree  ?  How  many  still  bices  him  to  whom  he 
devoted  this  leisure  in  order  to  elevate  their  minds,  to  purify 
tlieir  hearts,  to  warn  them  agaiiut  the  perils  of  the  age,  to  be  a 
brother  and  a  father  to  them  in  counsel  and  deed  ?  And  who 
d  the  rest  would  now  thank  him  for  having  invited  them  to 
balls  and  dinneis  ?  Niebuhr,  however,  was  extremely  ready  to 
■how  honor  and  hospitaiity  to  all  his  countrymen,  according  to 
his  ahility,  when  he  was  not  repeUed  in  the  first  instance  by 
vulgar  artt^ance  ;  this  was  the  case  gometimes,  and  to  this  refer 
expresdons  such  as  those  of  the  7th  of  April,  1821  (p.  407) ;  but 
be  never  expericooed  any  thing  of  tho  kin<l  from  foreigncra. 
Once  during  the  time  he  was  in  office  he  had  occasion  to  give  a 
great  entertainment ;  it  was  on  the  visit  of  the  Chancellor  of 
State,  Prince  Hardenberg,  in  1821.  Its  ohject  was,  to  make  the 
Frince  acquainted  with  the  Roman  nohility,  and  tho  rest  of  the 
high  society  in  Eome,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  his  coun- 
trymen to  him.  Niebuhr  could  not  bring  liimKlf  to  give  a  ball. 
It  was,  therefore,  necuBsary  to  contrive  a  musical  entertainment. 
Niebuhr  abhorred  tho  modem  Italian  operatic  music.  It  seemed 
to  him  appropriate  to  have  the  music  which  is  peculiar  to  Bome, 
and  is  unlike  any  thing  else  in  the  world,  peribrmed  before  the 
Chancellor ;  this  was  all  the  more  natural,  as  it  is  considered  a 
part  of  bon  ton  throughout  Europe,  that  every  foreigner  should 
have  heard  the  celebrated  singing  in  tho  tjistinc  Cliapel  during 
Paflgioa  week,  although  most  of  these  hearers  do  not  care  tlie 
least  about  the  matter  in  their  hearts,  but  iiatc  it  as  much  as  the 
modem  compoeurs  despise  it ;  like  Voltaire,  who  smiles  supercil- 
iously at  the  Iliad.  A  few  weeks  before,  he  had  had  the  same 
music  pei^rmed  for  hie  Ibrmer  c/itf  and  warm  friend,  the  noble 
Boron  Stein  (see  p.  404),  which  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  two  friends — who  were  both  in  gencml  comparatively 
insensible  to  the  iu^ucuce  of  munic — as  well  as  upon  the  assem- 
bled company.  The  idea  was,  therefore,  carrieil  out  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  with  augmented  appliances.  Prince  Christian  of 
Denmark,  and  liis  consort,  honored  the  festival  ■witli  their  pres- 
ence. The  conversation  which  preceded  the  music  was  very 
animated;  the  arrangement  and  entertainment  received  applause. 
But  when  afterward,  tho  gay  aaeemhlage  repaired  to  the  brilliant- 
ly lighted  saloon  of  the  palace,  where  the  choii  awaited  tbcm  in 
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&  gallery  in  the  l>ack-gTomid,  and  suddenly  nxteen  singeTB  firom 

the  Chapel  filled  the  apartment  with  the  suhlime  strains  of 
another  world,  the  assembly  was  evidently  seized  with  a  peculiar 
feeling.     Many  grew  quite  uneasy  when  speech  suddenly  died  on 
the  lips ;  jests  and  playfulness  found  no  response ;    some  were 
positively  driven  out  of  the  saloon  and  the  house  by  the  serious 
turn  which  the  affair  had  taken,  and  all  found  in  a  difierent 
mood  from  that  in  which  they  had  entered  the  room,  or  which 
they  had  anticipated.     The  satisfaction  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess, and  the  joyful  thanks  of  several  fellow-countrymen  and  a 
few  foreigners,   rewarded  Niebuhr  for  the  ungrateful  task  of 
providing  a  more  worthy  entertainment  for  his  guests  than  they 
were  used  to,  and  for  the  mortiRcation  of  being  reminded  by  the 
ill-hiunor  of  others  of  a  certain  scriptural  lesson  respecting  pearls. 
Had  Niebuhr  wanted  any  further  consolation,  he  would  have 
been  amply  satisfied  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  following 
year  his  King  expressly  requested  that  this  music  might  be  per- 
formed before  him  at  the  entertainment  given  him  by  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  on  which  occasion  the  company  was  never  weary  of 
praising  the  music  and  the  taste  of  the  selector. 

In  the  foregoing  letters  Niebuhr  briefly  mentions  having  re- 
ceived the  grand  cross  of  the  Leopold  Order  £rom  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  The  cause  of  this  mark  of  distinction  deserves  to  be 
more  particularly  mentioned.  When  the  van  of  the  imperial 
anny  had  reached  Rome  by  forced  marches,  and  an  instant 
attack  on  the  passes  of  Antrodoro  appeared  to  be  the  surest  means 
of  putting  an  immediate  and  bloodless  end  to  the  Neapolitan 
revolution,  the  military  chests  were  found  to  be  exhausted.  Some 
hundred  thousands  of  florins  were  absolutely  necessary  if  opera- 
tions were  to  be  carried  on.  The  house  of  Torlonia,  to  whom 
apphcation  was  made,  declared  themselves  ready  to  advance  the 
sum  if  Niebuhr  would  give  biUs  for  the  amount  on  the  Seehand- 
lung  in  Berlin.  The  imperial  embassador  laid  the  state  of  the 
case  before  him.  Niebuhr  recognized  its  urgency,  and  undertook 
the  responsibility  without  hesitation ;  nay,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
full  amount  desired,  he  took  up  a  considerable  sum,  on  his  own 
personal  credit,  from  the  Prussian  consul-general  Yalentini.  By 
tliis  means  the  business  was  settled  in  a  few  days,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  imdertaking  secured.  The  government  at  Berlin 
sanctioned  the  proceeding  of  their  envoy,  and  the  Emperor  ex- 
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pressed  his  gratitude  by  the  above-mentioned  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  our  sketch  of  Niebuhr's  di- 
plomatic life,  if  we  are  not  to  exceed  our  intended  limits.     Before 
we  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  these  notices,  we  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Niebuhr  as  a  diplomatic  man  of  business.    Few 
men  of  so  much  genius  have  ever  conducted  business  with  such 
Older.     Niebuhr's  conscientiousness  afiected  in  a  higher  sphere 
what  in  others  is  done  by  habit  and  outward  rules.     His  business 
style  was  peculiar  without  being  dodrinnaire ;  his  reports  and 
notes  will  always  appear,  to  us  at  least,  a  model  of  clear  and 
business-like  writing,  unless  we  are  to  take  the  clumsiness  of  the 
usual  German  business  style,  and  the  hollow  poverty  of  the  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  notes  as  our  ideal.    Those  who  only  know  Niebuhr's 
style  from  his  writings,  would  be  inclined  to  expect  too  great  brev- 
ity, and  a  somewhat  obscure  conciseness,  but  quite  erroneously. 
The  statement  is  throughout  flowing  and  easy,  purely  business- 
like and  addressed  to  the  practical  statesman ;  although  as  some 
one  has  naively  remarked  of  his  conversation,  one  must  take 
care  not  to  let  one's  attention  be  distracted.     His  political  me- 
morials are  unequaled  models  of  statesman-like  writing,  even 
apart  from  their  varied  and  weighty  contents.     Their  straight- 
forwardness and  frankness  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Niebuhr  constantly  applied  his  rich  treasures 
of  knowledge,  experience,  and  reflection  to  the  requirements  of 
the  present,  kept  the  imivcrsal  war  in  view,  and  brought  all 
that  occurred  to  him  in  the  progress  of  his  own  development  to 
bear  upon  the  welfare  of  his  father-land.     A  time  will  come  when 
the  circumstances  treated  of  in  those  reports  and  memorials  will 
become  a  matter  of  history,  and  most  of  the  contemporary  diplo- 
matic papers  will  be  left  to  moulder  in  oblivion.     Not  till  then 
will  it  be  really  known  what  Niebuhr  was.     His  written  narra- 
tives and  expositions  were  also  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  verbal  negotiations  and  deliberations.     The 
greatest  honesty  appeared  to  him  the  highest  wisdom,  assuming 
that  the  negotiator  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  own  wishes 
and  claims,  and  as  much  so  as  possible  with  the  aims  and  pow- 
ers of  the  other  party.     With  this  principle  Niebuhr  commenced 
his  career  in  Rome,  and  never  forsook  it ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  results,  never  had  cause  to  repent  of  his  fidelity  to  it. 
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This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  second  point  on  which  a  few 
hints  and  explanations  seem  indispensably  necessary ;  namely,  Nio- 
buhr's  views  respecting  the  negotiations  with  Home,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Protestant  governments  in  general  to  the  papal  chair. 
Even  during  his  lifetime  Niebuhr  was  censured  and  misunder- 
stood by  some  of  his  early  friends,  on  account  of  his  views  on  this 
subject;  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  now,  when  that  point  has 
become  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  nothing  will  be  left 
untried,  particularly  by  the  opposite  party,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
bring  him  into  opposition  with  himself,  or  with  the  government 
which  ho  served  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  soul ;  and 
on  the  other  to  weaken,  by  calumnies,  the  testimony  of  the  first 
historian  of  Europe  respecting  that  of  which  he  was  a  witness. 
Some  might,  for  instance,  attempt  to  infer  from  the  expressions 
in  the  letter  to  Perthes  of  September,  1815,  (p.  296),  that  he  had 
submitted  to  become  the  organ  and  defender  of  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, with  reference  to  the  Romish  Church,  that  in  his  con- 
science he  disapproved.  To  obviate  this  and  similar  misconcep- 
tions, and  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  Niebuhr^s  position  in  Rome,  is 
the  sole  object  of  the  following  remarks,  and  will  form  a  sufficient 
justification  of  him  to  every  unprejudiced  person. 

That  letter  to  Perthes  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  one.  It 
is  written  in  the  period  succeeding  Amelia's  death,  in  which  Nie- 
buhr  was  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the  loved  departed 
one  ;  his  heart  was  full  of  sorrowful  afiection,  free  frc«n  bitterness 
or  violence,  but  also  without  hope  or  care  for  the  concerns  of  this 
life.  This  state  of  mind  oflen  allows  his  prophetic  gift  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  future  to  appear  with  pecuhar  prominence,  and 
those  lines  exhibit  a  very  striking  instance  of  it.  But  to  \mder- 
stand  rightly  what  he  there  says  of  the  conflict  with  his  convic- 
tions in  which  his  official  duties  in  Rome  would  >  place  him,  we 
should  first  look  at  the  extremely  important  letter  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
sler,  of  the  45th  of  October,  1815  (p.  299),  which  develops  his 
ideas  more  clearly.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Nie- 
buhr  had  not  at  that  time  received  his  instructions,  which  were 
not  sent  to  him  till  the  summer  of  1820,  after  he  had  been  learn- 
ing the  position  of  aflairs  in  Rome,  from  personal  observation,  for 
nearly  four  years,  and  fully  expressed  his  views  in  all  respects  to 
his  government,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  them ;  so 
that  the  dispatches  which  reached  him  at  last  may  be  said  to 
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have  been  the  result  of  this  understanding.  Much  light  is  thrown 
upon  these  circumstances  by  the  confidential  expression  of  his 
wishes  and  counsels,  with  regard  to  some  leading  principles,  con- 
tained in  the  important  and  beautiful  letter  to  Nicolovius  of  the 
22d  of  January,  1817*  (p.  336).  His  expressions  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  negotiations  are  not  less  conclusive  against  such  a  sup- 
position, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  passage  (March  28, 
1821),  with  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  what  had  been 
accomplished.  See  pp.  351  and  352,  written  in  June  and  July 
of  the  same  year. 

In  order,  however,  to  understand  all  such  expressions  as  those 
here  referred  to,  as  fully  as  every  reader  would  wish  to  do,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  moment,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  Niebuhr*s  position  with  regard  to  the  views  most  prev- 
alent in  Germany,  which  each  can  fill  up  afterward  for  himself. 
Nicbuhr  has  stated  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  so  oflen,  and 
to  so  many  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  as  in  writing,  that  it  is* 
scarcely  necessary  expressly  to  remark,  that  what  is  here  said 
flows  firom  no  source  which  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
ofi[icial  secrets,  though  its  amplification  would  have  to  be  sought 
in  Niebuhr's  dispatches  and  memorials. 

Niebuhr  found  two  views  prevailing  at  that  time  among  writ- 
ers as  well  as  public  men  respecting  the  relation  of  the  state  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  neither  of  which  satisfied  him,  but 
on  the  contrary  were  ofiensive  to  him  as  a  philosopher,  an  histo- 
rian, and  a  statesman,  inasmuch  as  they  appeared  to  him  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  decomposition  of  the  vital  elements  of 
the  Church  and  State,  and  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
sound  views  and  doctrines,  respecting  them.  I  will  here  only 
briefly  mention,  merely  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  know  or 
do  not  understand  his  great  historical  work — and  such  it  must 
be  confessed  form  the  majority,  especially  in  Germany — that  Nie- 
buhr possessed  a  well-digested  view  of  the  State,  wlych  had  be- 
come a  living  picture  in  his  mind,  and  by  which  his  scattered 
expressions  respecting  history  and  public  affairs,  as  well  as  his 
whole  political  life,  are  to  be  interpreted.  It  was  this  idea  of  the 
State,  which  was  a  philosophical,  no  less  than  an  historical  and 
practical  one,  although  he  had  not  wrought  it  out  into  a  well- 
founded  and  complete  system,  which  he  as  a  youth  opposed  with 
healthy  aversion  to  the  negative  and  destructive  doctrines  and 
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opinions  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  canscionsly  or  uncon- 
sciously,  in  eociety  and  the  literary  world,  and  to  the  wide- 
spread jaoobinisih  which  he  utterly  abhorred.    It  was  esseutially 
the  same  view  which  he  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  in  the 
fiill  feeling  of  his  superiority,  opposed,  noWwith  a  smile  of  pity» 
now  with  indignant  rebuke,  to  the  shallow,  one-sided,  stubborn 
attempts  to  restore  political  science  by  means  of  the  crude  nega- 
tions of  jacobinism,  or  a  few  elementary,  abstract,  pliant  propo- 
sitions.    Now,  among  the  views  respecting  the  relative  position 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  with  which  he  came  in  con- 
tact, that  one  was  especially  repugnant  to  him  which  teaches 
that  the  highest  wisdom  of  a  government  consists  in  exercising  a 
sort  of  minute  and  centralized  police  surveillance,  and  adminis- 
trative control  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    Niebuhr  was 
firmly  convinced  of  the  contrary,  and  often  expressed  this  in  very 
strong  terms,  unconcerned,  as  it  became  such  a  man,  respecting 
the  laughable  misconceptions,  and  even  the  malicious  constnic- 
tions,  to  which  it  exposed  him.    The  limitation  of  this  oversight 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State,  and  the  evidently  indispensable  protection 
of  the  government  against  an  unlimited  ecclesiastical  power,  ex- 
ternal to  the  national  life  and  the  commonwealth,  this,  which 
appeared  to  him  the  leading  fundamental  idea  of  the  existing 
laws,  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  practice,  seemed  to  others 
a  treason  against  the  principles  of  the  Prussian  Code,  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  ideal  of  monarchy.      But  Niebuhr  was 
neither  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  appeal  to  the  so-called  ''good 
principles,"  which  the  passions  of  men  have  in  every  age  made 
their  watch*word,  nor  yet  by  the  bugbear  of  the  Prussian  code. 
He  knew  that  many  general  phrases  and  expressions,  which  had 
crept  into  the  code  from  the  one-sided,  often  quite  untenable  doe- 
trinary  views  of  the  day,  had  through  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  the  justice  and  inildness  of  the  ^vemment,  become  a  dead 
letter,  which  a  practical  statesman  was  boond  to  leave,  like  so 
much  else,  unrevived,  inasmuch  as  a  dead  letter  is  always  infin- 
itely better  than  one  *'  that  killeth/'     But  Niebuhr  did  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  the  practical  influence  of  these  hostile 
views  might  greatly  paralyze  and  interfere  with  his  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  this  the  words  in  the  letter  to 
Perthes  are  to  bo  referred :  "  The  embassador  is  merely  the  in- 
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strument  of  carrying  out  the  orders  which  he  receives,  and  how 
little  these  orders  are  likely  to  be  in  accordance  with  my  convic- 
tions, I  can  already  foresee."  The  letters  referred  to  above  show, 
that  while  his  convictions  underwent  no  alteration,  his  apprehen- 
sions were  not  justified  by  the  event.  Among  others  the  well- 
known  fact  may  be  referred  to,  that  upon  his  proposal  made 
from  Rome,  the  government  immediately  consented  to  the  direct 
transmission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  requests  for  dispensations  of 
marriage  from  the  bishops  to  the  embassy  charged  with  their 
presentation  and  advocacy,  and  to  the  immediate  transmission 
of  the  papal  rescripts  to  the  bishops — a  measure  which  produced 
a  most  desirable  simplification  of  nine-tenths  of  the  current  busi- 
ness between  Prussia  and  Rome. 

But  there  was  yet  another  view  at  this  time,  from  which  Niebuhr 
very  distinctly  dissented  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  mis- 
sion. It  was  this,  that  the  government  ought  to  favor  the  wishes 
expressed  for  an  internal  remodeling  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany,  abstain  from  all  negotiation  in  Rome,  or  even  declare 
itself  the  organ  of  those  views  to  the  Papal  court,  and  carry  them 
into  execution.  Niebuhr  did  all  to  the  individuals  of  this  party 
who  were  really  in^amest  about  the  main  point — the  religious 
and  moral  elevation  of  their  church — and  did  not  simply  desire  to 
carry  out  the  impracticable  theory  of  a  German  Hand-book  of 
Canonical  Law,  in  opposition  to  the  Pope,  or  to  set  up  for  popes 
themselves.  But  as  a  philosopher  and  historian  he  held  their  aims 
impossible  of  attainment,  and  as  a  statesman,  the  highest  wisdom, 
as  well  as  justice  seemed  to  him  to  demand  that  a  Protestant 
government  should,  of  all  others,  be  the  last  to  enter  on  such  a 
course.  On  this  point  also  Niebuhr  had  every  reason  to  be  fully 
satisfied  with  the  part  he  had  taken. 

Niebuhr' s  own  view  was  based  entirely  on  the  three  leading 
traits  of  his  character— conscientious  piety,  incorruptible  integrity, 
and  burning  patriotism.  His  reverence  for  the  views  of  Chris- 
tianity which  friends  and  pious  men  such  as  Stolberg  and  F6n41on 
held  sacred,  made  him  regard  a  tender  and  reverent  handling  of 
every  thing  connected  with  these  views  as  an  imperative  duty  in 
the  case  of  individuals  as  well  as  that  of  nations.  I  remember  his 
.  once  saying  to  me,  in  reference  to  this,  *'  How  much  easier  to 
myself,  I  could  make  my  position  in  Rome,  and  how  much  more 
satisfaction  could  I  give  in  various  quarters,  nay,  even  reap  ap* 
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plause,  if  I  were  but  an  atheist  H'  A  deep  text  suggestiiig  many 
reflections.  The  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  which  was  with 
Niebuhr  a  second  nature,  never  allowed  him  to  forget  the  duties 
which  a  Christian  government  had  taken  upon  itself  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  by  the  very  rights  which 
she  claimed  with  regard  to  their  church.  Finally,  his  love  for 
his  German  father-land,  both  in  the  narrower  and  wider  sense  of 
the  term,  strengthened  these  sentiments.  Niebuhr  saw  in  the 
*'  truce  of  God,"  between  the  members  of  the  two  confessions — 
whom  a  calamitous  war  on  the  plains  and  mountains  of  their 
primitive  home  had  lefl  as  rival  bodies,  and  yet  spiritually  and 
by  aiHnity  one  nation — ^the  only  guarantee  for  the  unity  of  the 
Germans,  and  consequently  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom 
aitd  independence.  On  this  ground  he  wished  to  avert  every 
thing  that  might  disturb  that  peace,  and  call  up  the  lurking  de- 
mons. What  he  said  in  his  famous  address  to  his  beloved  hearers 
in  1830,  on  this  point,  flowed  from  a  loving  heart,  oppressed,  nay 
sometimes  uncontrollably  agitated  by  the  vehemence  of  its  emo- 
tions, which  never  belied  itself  in  this  or  any  other  portion  of  his 
life.  No  statesman  of  any  age  or  nation  who  has  a  heart  in  his 
bosom,  and  feels  the  sorrows  of  humanity  aq^  the  heavy  burdens 
of  the  past  and  present,  can  see  without  emotion  how  strong  a 
sympathy  and  interest  Niebuhr  felt  as  a  fellow-coimtryman  and 
Christian,  iu  all  that  he  recognized  as  the  real  wants  and  essen- 
tial rights  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
from  the  poverty  of  the  parish  priest  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  elective 
rights  of  the  German  cathedral  chapters,  nor  fail  to  remark  the 
contrast  this  spirit  presented  to  Napoleon's  niggardly  spirit,  and 
the  right  which  he  claimed  to  the  arbitrary  nomination  of  the 
bishops,  as  it  exists  in  nearly  all  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

In  Niebuhr's  opinion,  the  government  was  bound  to  provide 
for  the  institutions  necessary  to  the  existence  and  eflliciency  of  that 
Church  in  the  land.  With  respect  to  public  instruction  he  con- 
sidered it  indispensable  that  it  should  bear  a  character  of  nation- 
ality, combined  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  wants ;  and  regarded  every  admixture  of  a  foreign 
exclusive  and  separate  influence  on  the  great  educationa]  institu- 
tions of  modem  times,  as  pernicious  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he 
deemed  tlie  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  episcopal  seminaries  for 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  clerical  education,  judicious  and  wholesome. 
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But  with  respect  also  to  strictly  spiritual  relations,  he  held  that 
the  government,  guided  by  the  principles  we  have  indicated, 
ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  counsel  with  their  own  con- 
sciences and  their  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  and  statesmen,  and 
then  to  establish  whatever  their  paternal  solicitude  might  point 
out  to  them  as  their  duty. 

Further,  Niebuhr  believed  that  negotiations  with  the  Homan 
court  were  the  surest  and  most  natural  means  of  attaining  these 
noble  and  desirable  ends,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  more 
flourishing  conditions  of  the  Church.  The  concliision  of  a  con- 
cordat he  had  considered  from  the  first  as  an  altogether  inad- 
missible idea,  because  he  knew  that  in  the  present  position  of  a 
fully  organized  European  state  to  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  power, 
no  concordat  whatever  can  be  concluded  with  honesty,  even  apart 
from  the  peculiar  case  of  Protestant  governments.  With  his  prin- 
ciples, and  his  character  as  a  Eoman  historian  and  a  German 
statesman,  had  he  not  brought  this  conviction  with  him  to  Homie, 
it  would  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  negotiations  and  pro- 
ceedings of  which  he  was  a  witness  and  judge  during  his  residence 
there.  The  statements  of  his  views  on  these  subjects  will  one  day 
prove  a  mine  of  gold  to  the  reflecting  statesman,  and  the  historian 
conversant  with  public  life. 

In  Niebuhr's  opinion,  the  negotiations  with  Rome  ought  to  have 
no  other  object  than  to  give  solemnity  to  the  establishment  of  the 
resolutions  that  should  be  adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  as 
the  result  of  an  open  and  sincere  understanding  respecting  the  in- 
dividual practical  points,  the  canonical  forms,  and  the  modem 
development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  Both 
parties  he  considered  must  seek  a  basis  for  their  friendly  relations, 
not  afforded  by  their  conflicting  principles,  in  the  common  inter- 
est felt  in  the  object  of  their  cares,  and  the  practical  importance 
of  the  points  concerned  in  their  deliberations ;  further,  in  the  still 
greater  importance  of  the  fact  of  an  honest  understanding  between 
them  being  possible.  Ho  believed  that  such  an  understanding 
would  be  a  benefit  to  both  Church  and  State,  and  a  security  to 
universal  peace,  beneath  whose  fostering  wings  the  life  of  Euro- 
pean nations  might  attain  its  full  development.  In  all  these,  to 
him,  fundamentally  important  views,  Niebuhr  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  the  fullest  concurence  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
government  during  his  negotiations.     If  he  was  deceived — ^if  it 
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was  an  error  to  suppoee  that  a  Protestant  government,  conscien- 
tiously acting  with  a  view  to  the  highest  welfare  of  its  subjects, 
might  carry  its  enlightened  views  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  into  eiSect  by  means  of  an  understanding  with  Rome — 
if  in  spite  of  these  pure  intentions,  malignant  agitation  and  priestly 
pretensions  now  threaten  with  fresh  storms,  the  repose  of  Germany 
and  of  the  world,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  secured  by  these 
relations — Niebuhr's  ashes  may  still  be  suilercd  to  rest  in  peace. 
He  shared  this  error,  if  such  it  was,  with  the  noblest  minds  of  his 
nation,  and  he  and  they  will,  perhaps,  be  all  the  dearer  to  pos- 
terity for  the  sake  of  this  very  error.  Trust  and  patience  are 
never  thrown  away,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  powerful  govern- 
ment ;  and  extended  historical  experience  can  never  be  bought  too 
dearly  by  those  who  remain  true  to  themselves. 

Further,  it  must  be  said,  that  in  the  views  we  have  portrayed, 
Niebuhr  thought  as  a  practical  statesman,  who  takes  reality  as  ho 
finds  it. 

He  said  once  to  a  very  distinguished  English  statesman,  still 
living,  who  had  consulted  him  while  in  Rome  with  reference  to 
similar  relations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  *'  Do  every  thing  in  your 
power  for  the  benefit  of  your  Catholics ;  give  their  clergy  salaries, 
and  have  them  well  educated  at  home,  but  never  keep  an  em- 
bassador in  Rome." 

That  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself  the  perils  of  the  future  ; 
that  he  well  knew  how  much  of  the  then  peaceable  intentions  of 
Rome  was  owing  to  the  personal  character  of  the  pious  Pope,  and 
his  excellent  cabinet,  and  the  instructive  discipline  o£  a  period  of 
tribulation,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  expressions  in  his  letter  to 
Madame  Hensler,  of  the  4th  May,  1822. 

I  can  not  conclude  these  lines,  written  in  England,  without  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  the  appreciation  and 
high  esteem  with  which  my  ever  revered  master  and  fatherly 
friend  is  here  regarded  by  statesmen  and  scholars — and  especially 
from  the  pure  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  inspired  the  most 
earnest  and  noble  portion  of  the  youth  of  this  country.  His  in- 
fluence, which  is  apparent  to  every  observer,  is  not  adequately 
represented  even  by  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  number  of  copies 
of  the  Enghsh  translation  of  his  Roman  History  have  been  sold 
than  of  the  German  original,  though  many  of  the  latter  have  also 
found  their  way  to  England.     Niebuhr*s  incomparable  superiority 
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^to  all  the  critics  of  modem  times — ^the  deep  troth  of  hiB  historical 
views  and  political  maxims — ^the  pregnant  solidity  of  his  earnest 
earnest  and  dignified,  if  not  easy  style-^the  elevation  of  his  moral 
views  of  the  world — all  this  had  lon^  heen  acknowledged,  in  the 
homage  paid  to  the  Roman  historian  by  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  every  party  in  Church  and  State.  But  the  pure  human 
greatness  of  his  noble  heart — ^his  unspotted  life— his  unwavering 
courage  amid  ill-health  and  disappointed  or  overclouded  hopes — 
the  devoted  love  of  such  a  mind — ^the  elevating  and  childlike  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  virtue  and  truth — ^the  union  of  qualities  and 
capacities  of  heart  and  intellect  so  rarely  seen  in  combination — 
in  a  word,  the  image  presented  in  the  letters  befi>re  us,  has  raised, 
that  esteem  to  personal  attachment,  and  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  so  richly  scattered  through  them  have  fallen  on  a  good 
and  fruitful  soil. 

Well  may  we  Germans  term  this  joy  a  sorrowful  one,  when  we 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  disgraceful  efforts  of  little-minded  men,  who, 
humbled  beneath  the  grave  and  piercing  glance  of  genius,  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  their  mean  passions,  and  conspired  with  the  disci- 
ples of  impiety  and  the  apostles  of  every  thing  un-Genoaan,  to 
spy  out  the  weak  points  of  a  great  man  with  malicious  joy,  and 
use  them  with  Mephistophelian  address  for  their  own  ends ;  but 
it  is  so  ordained  that  meanness  and  wickedness,  must  hate  noble- 
ness and  greatness,  and  Niebuhr's  chief  failing — ^that  of  yielding 
in  such  cases  to  immoderate  vexation,  shall  not  be  imitated  by 
his  friends. 

LoiTBON,  H8tk  February,  1839. 
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exander Keith,  D.D.    12mo,  Maslin,  91  00. 

The  Bards  of  the  Bible. 

By  George  Gilfillan.    12fflo,  Maslin,  35  cents. 
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Abbotfs  Illustrated  Histories : 

The  following  Works  of  the  Series  ore  now  ready :  Josephine, 
Cleopatra,  Madame  Roland,  Xerxes  the  Ghreat,  Cjrros  the  Great, 
Darias  the  Great.  Charles  I..  Charles  II.,  Hannibal,  Jalius  Ce- 
sar, Alfred  the  Great.  Maria  Antoinette,  Claeen  Blixabeth,  Al- 
exander the  Great,  William  the  Conqueror,  Mary  Claeen  of 
Scots.  16mo,  Maslin,  with  lUominated  Title-pages  and  nomer- 
OQs  Engravings.  60  cents  per  Volame. 

Abbotfs  Franconia  Stories : 

Comprising  Malleville,  Beechuat,  Mary  Bell,  Wallace,  Mary 
Erskine.  IGmo.  beaatifolly  bound  in  Muslin,  Engraved  Title- 
pages  and  nnmeroas  Ulastrations,  50  cents  per  Volame. 

Kings  and  Queens ; 

Or,  Life  in  the  Palace:  consisting  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Jo- 
sephine and  Maria  Louisa,  Louis  Philippe,  Ferdinand  of  Aus* 
tria,  Nicholas,  Isabella  IL,  Leopold,  and  Victoria.  By  J.  S.  C. 
Abbott.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  ISmo,  Muslin,  91  00; 
Muslin,  gilt  edges,  91  25. 

A  Summer  in  Scotland. 

By  Jacob  Abbott.    With  Engravings.    19mo,  Maslin,  #1  00 

Five  Years  of  a  Hunter^ s  Life 

In  the  Far  Interior  of  South  Africa.  With  Notices  of  the  Na- 
tive Tribes,  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Chase  of  the  Lion,  Elephant, 
Hippopotamas,  Giraffe,  Rhinoceros,  &c.  By  &.  GoRDon  Cum- 
Mi.vo.     With  Engravings.    2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  91  75. 

Sydney  SmitKs  Moral  Philosophy. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804.  1805,  and  1806.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Stdnet  Smith.    12mo,  Maslin,  91  00. 

Travels  in  the  United  States,  etc. 

During  1849  and  1850.  By  Lady  Emmelink  Stuaut  Wort- 
let.    12mo,  Paper,  60  cents;  Muslin,  75  centi. 

Dealings  tenth  the  Inquisition ; 

Or,  Papal  Rome,  her  Priests,  and  her  Jesoits.  With  Important 
Disdosares.  By  the  Rev.  Giacinto  Aouilli,  D.D.,  late  Prior 
and  Visitor  of  the  Dominican  Order,  &c.    12nx>,  Maslin,  75  cts. 
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Leigh  Hunts  Autobiography^ 

With  Reminiscencea  of  hii  Friends  and  Cootemporariet.  Id 
S  vols.  12IDO,  Muslin,  tl  50. 

CamphelTs  Life  and  Letters. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  CampbelL  Edited  by  Williah 
Bkattu,  M  J>.  With  an  Introdactory  Letter,  by  WASBuroToii 
Iryimo.    2  Tols.  I2m0k  Maslin,  tS  00. 

Doctor  Johnson  : 

His  Religions  Life  and  Death.    13mo^  Moslin,  tl  00. 

Southey*s  Life  and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Rev.  C.  C.  Southxt,  M.A.  Portrait  8to, 
Maslin,  tl  75. 

Southey^s  Common-place  Book. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  JoBir  Wood  Wartix,  B.D.  3  vcds. 
8vo,  Paper,  $1  00  per  Vol. ;  Maslin,  $1  S5  per  Vol. 

History  of  Greece^ 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  die  Destraction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146 ;  maiiUy  based  npon  that  of  Bishop  Thirlwall.  By  Dr. 
L.  ScHMiTZ,  F.II.S.E.    12mo,  Maslin,  tl  00. 

History  of  Rome^ 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Commodns,  A  J).  19S. 
By  Dr.  L.  Scumitz,  F.R.S.E.  With  Qnestions,  by  J.  Rob- 
son,  B.A.    l8mo,  Maslin,  75  cents. 

A  Treatise  on  Popular  Education : 

For  the  Use  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  for  Yoang  People  of 
both  Sexes.  Printed  and  Pablished  in  accordance  with  a  Res- 
elation  of  the  Senate  and  Hoase  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Michigan.  By  Ira  Mathxw,  late  Saperintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.    ISmo,  Maslin,  $1  00. 

The  Conquest  of  Canada. 

By  tlie  Author  of  "  Hochelaga."    8  vols.  IQino,  Maslin,  $1  70. 

Healthy  Disease^  and  Remedy, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  Relations 
to  the  Blood.    By  O.  Moork,  M.D.    IBmo,  Maslin.  60  cents. 


Hume^s  History  of  England^ 

From  the  InTaiion  of  Jaliai  Csaar  to  th«  Abdication  of  Jamef 
II.,  1688.  By  David  Hums.  A  new  Edition,  with  the  Anthor'f 
last  Corrections  and  Improrements.  To  which  ia  prefixed  a 
Short  Account  of  his  Life,  written  by  Himself.  With  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.    6  toIs.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  40 ;  Sheep,  $3  00. 

Macaulatfs  History  of  England 

From  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Thomas  B.  Macaulat. 
With  an  Original  Portrait  of  the  Anthor.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Li- 
brary Edition,  Svo,  Maslin,  75  cents  per  Vol. ;  Sheep  extra,  87^ 
cents  per  Vol. ;  Calf  backs  and  comers,  $1  00  per  VoL — Cheap 
Editions,  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents  per  Vol:  12nx>  (oniform  with 
Home),  Cloth,  40  cents  per  Vol.  *,  Sheep,  50  cents  per  Vol. 

Gibbon^ s  History  of  Rome. 

History  of  the  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Oioboit.  With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman  and 
M.  GuizoT.  Maps  and  Engravings.  4  vols.  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
•5  CO.— A  new  Cheap  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Mil- 
man.  To  which  is  added  a  complete  Index  of  the  whole  Work, 
and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  6  vols.  1 2mo  (uniform  with  Hume), 
Cloth,  %2  40 ;  Sheep,  ^3  00. 

History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

With  Criticisms  on  the  particular  Works  and  Biographical  No- 
tices of  prominent  Writers.  By  Oeorgx  Ticknor.  3  vols. 
8vo,  Maslin,  96  00;  Sheep,  96  75;  half  Calf,  $7  50. 

Pictorial  History  of  England. 

Being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  a  History  of  the  King- 
dom, down  to  the  Reign  of  George  III.  Profusely  Illustrated 
with  many  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  of  Monumental  Rec- 
ords ;  Coins ;  Civil  and  Military  Costume ;  Domestic  Buildings, 
Furniture,  and  Ornaments ;  Cathedrals  and  other  great  Works 
of  Architecture ;  Spcnts,  and  other  Illustrations  of  Manners ; 
Mechanical  Inventions ;  Portraits  of  Eminent  Persona ;  and  re- 
markable Historical  Scenes.  4  vols,  imperial  8vo,  Sheep,  $13  00 ; 
half  Calf,  $13  50. 

The  War  with  Mexico. 

By  R.  S.  RiPLXT,  U.S.A.  With  Mapa,  Plans  of  Battles,  dec 
2  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  %A  00 ;  Sheep,  $4  50.. 
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Ancient  and  Mediaval  Geography. 

For  the  Um  of  Scfaooli  and  CoUoget.    By  Charles  AjrrHoir 
LL.D.    8vo»  Miulin,  tl  50 ;  Sheep  extn,  tl  75.  | 

Findlay^s  Classical  Atlas 

To  lUoitrmte  Andent  Geogimphy.  Comprued  in  95  Mapi,  ahow- 
ingf  the  Tarioai  Diviaions  of  the  World  aa  known  to  the  Ancienta. 
By  Alxx.  Fimdlat,  F.E.S.  With  an  Index  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modem  Namea.    8vo,  half  Bound.  #3  35. 

A  First  Book  in  Latin. 

Containing  Grammar,  Ezerciaei,  and  Vocabalariea,  on  the  Meth- 
od of  oonatant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  By  Prof  M'Clintock, 
of  Diekinacm  College.    ISmo,  Sheep,  75  centa. 

A  First  Book  in  Greek. 

Containing  fall  Vocabalariea,  Leatona  on  tlie  Forma  of  Worda, 
and  Bzorciaea  for  Imitation  and  Repetition,  with  a  Sommary 
of  Etymology  and  Syntax.  By  Profeaaor  M'CLiirrocK.  12mo^ 
Sheep,  75  centa. 

A  Second  Book  in  Greek. 

Containing  Syntax,  with  Reading  Letaona  in  Proae ;  Proaody, 
and  the  Dialects,  with  Heading  Lessons  in  Verse ;  forming  a 
sufiicicDt  Greek  Grammar.  By  Prof  M'Clintock.  19mo, 
Sheep,  75  centa. 

The  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 

Or,  a  Narrative  of  Travela  in  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1848.  By 
Dayid  Urquhart,  M.P.    S  vols.  ISmo,  Paper,  tl  40 ;  Moilin, 

•170. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Hiatory  of  the  Diacovery  and  Settlenaent  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Missisaippi,  by  the  three  great  European  Powers,  Spain,  France, 
and  Great  Britain;  and  the  Sabaeqnent  Oocapatioii.  Settle- 
ment, and  Extension  of  Civil  Government  by  the  United  States, 
until  the  Year  1846.  By  John  W.  Mokkttk.  Mapa.  9  vols. 
8vo,  Muslin  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  50. 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

With  CUestions  for  the  Examination  of  Stadenta.  By  Will- 
iam Palit,  D.D.    19mo,  Maslin,  60  oenta. 
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History  of  the  Confessional. 

By  John  Hxkrt  Hopkins,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont.  ISnio, 
Maalin,  %l  00. 

History  of  the  American  Bible  Society^ 

From  \U  Organization  in  1816  to  the  Preient  Thne.  By  Rev. 
W.  P.  Stuickland.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice, 
and  a  Portrait  of  Hon.  S.  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  first  President  of 
the  Society.    8vo,  Cloth,  81  50 ;  Sheep,  %\  75. 

Gieseler^s  Ecclesiastical  History. 

From  the  Foorth  Edition,  Revised  and  Amended.  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.,  Svo,  Muslin,  63  00 ;  Sheep,  $3  50. 

History  of  the  Girondists ; 

Or,  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  A.  DE  Lamartine.  From  Unpublished  Sources.  3  vols. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $2  10. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution, 

By  Thomas  Carltle.  Newly  Revised  by  the  Author,  with 
Index,  &C.    9  vols.  ISmo,  Muslin,  tS  00. 

Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

With  Elncidatioiis  and  connecting  Narrative.  By  Thomas 
Garltle.    9  vols  12mo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Past  and  Present^  Chartism^ 

And  Sartor  Resartns.  By  Thomas  Carltle.  A  new  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume.     ISmo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets. 

Comprising,  1.  The  Present  Time ;  3.  Model  Prisons ;  3.  Down- 
ing Street ;  4.  Thn  New  Downing  Street ;  5.  Stump  Orator ;  6. 
Parliaments ;  7.  Hudson's  Statue ;  8.  Jesuitism.  By  Thomas 
Carltle.    12mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 

Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem ; 

Or,  Many  Sides  to  a  Character.  A  Comedy  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Sir  E.  BuLWER  Lttton.  As  first  performed  at  Devonshire 
House,  in  Ihe  Presence  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert.  16nao, 
Paper,  30  cents ;  Muslin,  37 1  cents. 
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Sketches  of  Minnesota^ 

The  New  Eof  land  of  the  West  With  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
that  Territory  daring  the  Sammer  of  1848.  By  E-  8.  Sstmour. 
12mo,  Paper,  50  cents ;  Maslin,  75  cents. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru ; 

With  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  CiviliBathm  of  the  locas.  By 
William  H.  Prsscott.  S  toIs.  8vo,  MnsUn,  $4  00;  Sheep, 
•4  50;  half  Calf;  •SCO. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico^ 

With  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Hernando  Cortes,  and  a  View 
of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Civilization.  By  William  H.  Prxs- 
COTT.  With  Portraits  and  Maps.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  t6  00 ; 
Sheep,  •€  75 ;  half  Calf,  $7  50. 

History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^ 

The  Catholic.  By  William  H.  Priscott.  With  Portraits, 
Maps,  &e.  3  vols.  8to,  Muslin,  96  00 ;  Sheep,  96  75 ;  half  Calf 
•7  50. 

Harper^ s  Illustrated  Shakespeare. 

The  complete  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  ar- 
ranged according  to  recent  approved  Collations  of  the  Text ; 
with  Notes  and  other  lUostrations,  by  Hon.  Gdliait  C.  Vkr- 
rLANCK.  Soperbly  Embellished  by  over  1400  exquisite  En- 
gravings by  Hewet,  alter  Designs  by  Meadows,  Weir,  and  oth- 
er onunrat  Artists.  3  vols,  royal  8vo,  Muslin,  ^18  00;  half 
Calf  oxtrt,  •SO  00 ;  Morooco,  gilt  edges,  ^25  00. 

Herman  Melville^ s  Works. 

TYPEE ;  19mo,  Paper,  75  cents.  Muslin,  87^  cenU. OMOO ; 

12ino,  Paper,  •!  00,  Muslin,  •!  25. MARDI;  2  vols.  12mo. 

Paper,  •l  50.  Muslin.  •!  75. IlEDBURN ;  12mo,  Paper.  75 

cents.  Muslin,  •!  00. -r- WHITE  JACKET;  12mo.  Paper. 
•  L  00.  Muslin,  •!  25. ^MOBY-DICK;  ISmo,  Muslin.  •!  50. 

The  Country  Year-Book ; 

Or,  the  Field,  the  Forest,  and  the  Fireside.  By  William- 
HowiTT.    lamo,  Muslin.  87^  cents. 

Dark  Scenes  of  History. 

By  O.  P.  a.  Jamis.    12mo.  Paper.  75  cenU ;  Muslui,  •!  00. 
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